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PREFACE. 


The  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Magazine  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  valuable  Original  Communications,  upon  almost  every 
branch  of  Horticulture.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  allude  to 
only  a  few  of  those  which  possess  particular  interest. 

The  article  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Manning,  describing 
upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties  of  apples,  which  he  has  proved  at 
his  Pomological  Garden,  in  Salem,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
papers  we  have  ever  published;  invaluable  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  choice  selection  of  apples  for  a  garden.  Mr.  Walk- 
er's communication  on  the  culture  of  the  tulip,  is  a  plain  and 
practical  treatise,  so  full  and  complete  in  all  the  particulars  of 
the  growth  of  this  splendid  flower,  that  any  one  may  be  enabled 
to  bloom  it  in  great  beauty .  To  our  botanical  readers,  the  ar. 
tide  by  Mr.  Oakes,  upon  several  new  plants  of  New  England, 
will  afford  a  rich  treat.  The  paper  read  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  from  Mr.  Haggerston,  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  rose  slug,  is  of  great  value.  Dr.  Hildreth's 
article,  on  the  state  of  gardening  in  Ohio,  and  the  cultivation 
of  plants  in  that  climate,  is  highly  interesting,  and  contains 
many  useful  hints,  worthy  the  attention  of  every  cultivator. 
The  first  article  of  our  series  of  illustrations  of  the  principles 
of  landscape  gardening  has  been  given,  containing  a  notice  of 
the  elegant  residence  of  our  eorrespondent,  Mr.  Downing, 
Newburgh,  N.  T.  It  will  serve  as  a  copy  of  what  we  intend 
to  continue  in  our  next  volume.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
other  articles,  which  possess  equal  interest.  The  Reviews  in 
this  volume  comprise  a  great  amount  of  information,  particular- 
ly that  of  Lkbig^a  Chemistry.  Under  our  General  and  Foreign 
Notices  will  be  found  the  gleanings  of  the  English  periodicals, 
detailing  the  cultivation  of  many  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

For  the  ready  assistance  which  we  have  received  from  our 
friends,  we  again  ofier  our  thanks.  To  their  aid  the  Magazine 
is  indebted  for  much  of  its  interest;  and  we  tru^t  they  will 
continue  the  same  kindness  towards  us,  as  in  years  past. 

Boston,  Dec.  1841.  C.  M.  H. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Progress  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  United  States^  during  the  pMt  year.  By  the 
Editor. 

With  the  return  of  another  year,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  horticul- 
tural improvement,  the  past  year,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  some  account  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  various  departments  of  gardening.  A  taste  fof 
plants  and  flowers  continues  to  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  a  desire  to  possess  fine  gardens  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  where.  But  not  so  much  has  been  effected  during  the 
season,  as  had  been  anticipated  from  the  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  the  subject,  in  previous  years.  This  has  result- 
ed from  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which  have  undoubt- 
edly been  the  embarrassed  state  of  commercial  affairs,  and  the 
interest  which  has  been  taken  in  political  questions,  which 
have  agitated  the  public,  and  withdrawn  their  attention  from 
other  objects.  But,  as  the  latter  have  now  happily  passed 
away,  we  may  look  again  for  a  revival  of  that  taste  which  has 
heretofore  been  manifested  by  a  great  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity. We  may  confidently  expect  that  gardening  pursuits  will 
attract  more  attention,  and  that  horticulture  will  soon  make 
more  rapid  advances,  than  has  hitherto  attended  its  pro- 
gress. 

VOL.  VII. — KG.  I.  1 
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The  season  of  1840,  which  has  just  closed,  was  unusually 
fine;  probably  more  favorable  to  vegetation  than  any  previous 
one  for  several  years.  The  winter  of  1839 — 40  was  not 
severe,  and  no  injury,  that  we  know  of,  was  sustained  by 
trees  and  plants.  The  month  of  May  opened  delightfully, 
and  from  that  time,  to  the  early  part  of  June,  the  weather  was 
warm,  accompanied  with  genial  rains  and  refreshing  show- 
ers, and  quite  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  easterly  storms, 
which  often  prevail  at  that  season:  vegetation  advanced  rapid- 
ly. From  the  middle  of  June,  however,  to  the  latter  part  of 
July,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  shower,  and  throughout  a 

S eater  portion  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  northern  part  of 
ew  York,  quite  a  drought  prevailed,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  the  loss  of  crops;  but  it  was  not  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion to  do  them  material  injury.  Early  in  August,  the  weath- 
er, which  bad  been  hot  and  dry  throughout  June,  became 
cooler,  and  several  heavy  showers  fell  during  the  month,  from 
which  period,  up  to  November,  there  was  a  due  quantity  of 
rain,  which  brought  forward  crops  that  were  retarded  by  the 
drought,  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  more  abundant  harvest  has 
rarely  been  reaped.  November,  though  a  mild  month,  was 
disagreeable,  from  the  long  duration  of  cloudy  and  foggy 
weather,  accompanied  with  heavy  rains,  amounting,  in  the 
quantity  which  fell,  to  upwards  of  ten  inches,  being  the  great- 
est quantity  which  has  fallen  in  one  month,  except  in  one 
instance,  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

>  Corn,  which  in  New  England  has  been,  for  a  few  years 
back,  a  rather  uncertain  crop,  has  fully  ripened  every  where. 
The  wheat  crops  of  the  west  have  been  very  large.  The 
potato  crop  of  Maine,  which,  in  1839,  was  injured  by  too 
much  rain,  has  been  much  larger  than  usual.  Fruit,  of  most 
all  sorts,  has  been  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality;  and  the 
products  of  the  kitchen  garden  have  been  of  uncommon  size 
and  superiority. 

Our  remarks  will  be  arranged  under  the  various  beads  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, Public  Gardens,  Commercial  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  &c. 


Horticulture. 

In  this  department,  considerable  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  fruit  trees,  and  the  cultivation    of  new  varieties,  particu- 
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larly  of  pears.  So  far  as  regards  the  importation  of  new 
sorts,  very  little  has  been  done  the  past  year.  Several  new 
kinds  raised  from  seed,  have  been  brought  into  notice,  and 
they  have  appeared  to  possess  valuable  qualities:  some  of 
them  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  this  volume.  We  have,  in 
the  past  volume,  described  a  few  new  plums,  raised  by  Mr. 
Corse,  of  Montreal,  which  are  said  to  possess  great  merits; 
they  have  not,  however,  yet  been  introduced  into  our  gardens. 
The  new  seedling  strawberry,  which  we  have  heretofore  no- 
ticed, a  production  of  our  own,  has  been  fully  described  in 
the  past  volume.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  rooms,  and  pronounced,  by  all  who  saw 
the  fruit,  to  be,  without  hesitation,  the  finest  variety  ever 
presented  to  the  society.  For  an  extended  account  of  its 
origin,  productiveness,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Vol. 
VI.,  p.  284.  We  would  invite  amateurs  and  cultivators, 
who  feel  desirous  of  possessing  superior  fruits,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  raising  seedlings,  for  it  is  from  that  source  that  we 
are  to  look  for  fruit,  upon  the  good  qualities  of  which  we  can 
rely  with  certainty. 

Mr.  Manning  has  fruited  a  few  new  pears  the  past  year,  and 
he  will  probably  give  us  some  account  of  the  same:  his  re- 
marks on  some  of  the  finest  new  sorts,  as  well  as  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  excellent  paper  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  last  volume, 
will  be  found  valuable  to  all  who  are  making  a  collection  of 
fine  varieties.  Mr.  Wilder,  the  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  re- 
markably fine  specimens  of  pears — next  in  number  to  Mr. 
Manning.  Mr.  Manning  has  fruited,  and  corrected  the  syno- 
nymes  of  a  great  number  of  apples,  and  we  have  the  promise 
of  an  article  from  him,  for  our  Pomological  Notices,  describ- 
ing all  the  finest  kinds.  Mr.  Manning  has  also  raised  some 
seedling  cherries,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  reports  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  past  year.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  our  friends  to  learn  that  Mr.  Manning 
will  extend  the  sphere  of  his  operations,  by  adding  two  or  three 
acres  of  land  to  his  nursery. 

The  Seymour  system  of  training  peach  trees  has  now  been 
practised  for  three  years,  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  Watertown,  by 
Mr.  Haggerston,  and  he  has  found  it,  thus  far,  to  be  the  best 
method  which  he  has  ever  known,  for  training  the  peach, 
either  in  peacheries,  or  on  the  wall  in  the  open  air.  The 
trees  are  perfect  models  of  symmetry  and  neatness,  and  there 
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is  DO  crowding  of  the  branches,  nor  confusion  in  laying  in  the 
new  wood,  every  shoot  having  its  proper  place  assigned  be- 
forehand. We  shall  endeavor,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Haggerston,  to  give  an  account  of  this  system  of  training, 
illustrated  with  engravings.  Since  last  season,  Mr.  Gushing 
has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple;  the  fig,  how- 
ever, is  extensively  grown  in  pots,  and  there  will  be  a  good 
crop  this  year.  The  collection  embraces  several  of  the  best 
varieties. 

The  subject  of  the  blight,  in  pear  trees,  has  hitherto  at- 
tracted much  attention  from  practical  men.  The  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  dis- 
covering some  method  by  which  its  ravages  could  be  prevent- 
ed, offered  the  liberal  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  person 
who  should  lay  before  them  a  satisfactory  method  of  prevent- 
ing or  curing  the  disease.  Numerous  communications,  we 
believe,  have  been  made  to  the  society,  but  the  character  of 
thes(e  papers  has  not  been  made  known.  We  have  noticed 
this,  to  refer  our  readers,  who  have  trees  subject  to  this  too 
prevalent  disease,  to  the  remarks  in  our  last  volume,  (p.  414,) 
by  Mr.  Lazell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  blight.  Mr.  La- 
zell  is  a  gentleman  upon  whom  we  can  rely  for  correct  informa- 
tion, and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried  by  some 
of  our  friends,  that  its  efficacy  may  be  thoroughly  tested. 
Mr.  Gordon's  observations  on  propagating  pear  and  apple  trees, 
by  grafting  upon  the  roots,  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  pa- 
per. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  and  Nursery,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  constantly  adding 
to  his  already  fine  collection  of  fruit  trees,  and  has  now  a  large 
stock  of  the  newer  pears.  In  Philadelphia,  there  has  con- 
siderable been  accomplished,  which  will  be  mostly  found  under 
the  head  of  Commercial  Gardening.  The  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  in  vineries,  is  extending,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  we  learn  of  the  erection  of  houses  devoted  to  their 
growth.  Grapes  command  a  good  price,  and  the  market  may 
be  supplied  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  sold  cheaper,  and  yet 
pay  a  handsome  profit.  The  cultivation  of  peaches  is  again 
attracting  more  attention  from  cuhivators  around  Boston. 
From  various  adverse  circumstances,  for  several  years,  until 
the  two  past,  the  trees  have  produced  scarcely  any  fruit,  but 
last  year  and  year  before,  the  prospect  of  a  fair  crop  has  been 
80  promising,  and  in  many  instances  been  realized,  that  numer- 
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ous  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  a  large  number  will  be  planted 
another  year.  The  banana  has  fruited  in  the  hot-house  of 
J-  A.  Perry,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  the  vegetable  department  of  horticulture  there  continues 
to  be  more  attention  given.  In  our  last  volume,  articles  on 
the  growth  of  celery  and  other  vegetables,  have  appeared, 
which  have  supplied  much  useful  information:  we  shall  endeavor 
to  offer,  from  time  to  time,  articles  upon  the  cultivation  of  other 
vegetables,  which  will  assist  those  who  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience.  At  the  Worcester  Horticultural  Society's  ex- 
hibition, there  was  a  good  display  of  various  kinds,  some 
remarkable  for  their  size;  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  (Vol.  VI., 
p.  465,)  to  show  the  interest  which  has  been  created  in  the 
production  of  superior  vegetables,  by  the  offer  of  a  few 
liberal  premiums.  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
has  also  set  a  good  example,  by  offering  premiums,  but  not  of 
stifficient  amount  to  induce  many  cultivators  to  take  interest 
enough  to  become  competitors.  Other  societies,  we  trust,  will 
not  neglect  to  encourage  so  important  a  branch  as  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Floriculture. 

The  introduction  of  new  plants  from  abroad,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume,  has  been 
verj"^  limited.  We  are  not  aware  of  but  few  new  things,  of 
any  importance,  which  have  been  added  to  our  collections 
during  the  year.  The  desire  for  the  possession  of  new  plants 
is  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  in  previous  years.  In  the  in- 
discriminate introduction  of  every  plant  which  has  been  glow- 
ingly described  in  periodicals,  amateurs  have  found  that  many 
of  them  were  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  a  place  in  a 
good  collection,  and  they  are  now  selected  more  with  re- 
gard to  their  intrinsic  beauty,  than  for  their  rarity.  The  de- 
mand for  new  plants  has  also  been  limited  within  the  past 
year.  Of  the  small  number  of  plants  which  have  been  in- 
troduced from  Britain,  we  may  mention  Salvia  patens,  a  splen- 
did species,  with  brilliant  blue  flowers;  and  Ipomae^a  rubro 
csrulea,  which  is  now  in  full  bloom  at  the  Public  Garden, 
and  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the  ipomsDas. 

In  our  Floricultural  Notices  will  be  found  a  variety  of  val- 
uable information  upon  new  plants,  to  which  we  refer  our 
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readers:  these  notices  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  more 
important  kinds  which  have  been  figured  in  the  botanical  and 
floricultural  periodicals;  very  few  of  them,  however,  have  yet 
been  introduced.  Some  new  plants  have  been  raised  in  Phil- 
adelphia, from  seeds  received  from  some  of  the  bbtanists 
connected  with  the  Exploring  Expedition,  the  names  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  last  volume. 

The  attention  of  cultivators  appears  to  be  turned  now  to 
the  importance  of  producing  seedling  plants.  Thousands  of 
camellias  have  been  raised,  and  cultivators  are  preparing  to 
plant  still  more  extensively.  Many  fine  varieties  have  been 
the  result  of  their  experiments,  thus  far,  and  from  the  pains 
which  have  been  taken  to  procure  seeds  by  hybridization,  it  is 
anticipated  that  a  fine  treat  is  in  store  for  the  lovers  of  this 
most  splendid  tribe.  The  verbena  has  become  such  a  univer* 
sal  favorite,  and  the  seedling  plants  are  brought  into  bloom  so 
soon  after  planting,  that  many  cultivators  have  attempted  the 
production  of  new  kinds;  the  number  of  varieties  considerably 
exceeds  those  which  have  been  described  in  foreign  periodi- 
cals, and  we  may  state,  without  much  doubt,  that  our  gardens 
contain  a  finer  collection  than  is  to  be  any  where  else  obtain- 
ed: all  the  new  ones,  of  any  merit,  have  been  described  in 
our  last  volume.  Several  fine  dahlias  have  been  raised  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hancock,  of  Burlington,  has  a  hundred 
or  more,  which  promise  to  be  superb. 

The  singular  but  splendid  tribe  of  Cacti  is  becoming  a 
greater  favorite:  some  new  kinds  have  been  added  to  collec- 
tions, which  will  be  noticed  in  Another  page.  The  growth  of 
the  plants,  since  the  appearance  of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, and  our  own,  seems  to  have  been  better  understood,  and 
flowers  are  now  produced  more  abundantly.  The  great  dis- 
play of  different  species,  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  at  the  last 
exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  will 
show  the  extent  to  which  this  family  is  cultivated  among  the 
amateurs  of  that  city.  An  interest  has  been  created  in  that 
showy  and  superb  flower,  the  paeony,  by  the  exhibition  of 
blooms,  for  premiums,  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society:  the  effect  will  be  to  disseminate  mere  speedily  and 
extensively,  the  white,  and  other  fine  new  sorts. 

The  great  tulip  show  of  Mr.  Walker,  w^hich  was  last  spring 
made  in  the  Public  Garden,  agreeably  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  proprietors,  will  next  season  take  place  at  his  own  garden, 
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ID  Roxbury;  but  it  is  to  have  a  rival  in  a  magni6cent  collec- 
tion of  one  thousand  bulbs,  imported  by  the  Public  Garden, 
from  the  great  tulip  fancier,  Mr.  Groom,  and  planted  on  the 
same  spot  where  Mr.  Walker's  stood  last  spring;  some  of  the 
roots  are  valued  at  ten  guineas.  A  good  result  will  arise  from 
this.  Mr.  Walker's  will  be  inspected  by  every  admirer  of  the 
tulip,  for  its  known  collection  of  first-rate  prize  flowers; 
and  the  collection  at  the  Public  Garden,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  city,  will  attract  thousands  of  visitors  who  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  visit  Mr.  Walk- 
er's. The  Public  Garden  has  also  a  collection  of  fine  ra- 
nunculuses. In  addition,  they  have  also  lately  received  a  fine 
collection  of  Cape  bulbs,  including  sparaxises,  ixias,  babianas, 
&c.  &c. 

In  Salem,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gardiner  has  a  large  stock  of  seed- 
ling camellias,  but  he  has  not  yet  flowered  any  of  much  beau- 
ty. Mr.  Cabot  has  made  some  recent  importations  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  among  which  are  some  new  kinds.  His  collec- 
tion is  already  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  to 
give  a  list  of  the  great  number  in  his  possession.  Mr.  John- 
son's experiments  in  his  flower  garden,  in  Lynn,  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  past  volume,  as  also  those  of  Mr.  Sweetser,  at 
•  Woburn.  In  New  York  some  new  gardens  have  been  laid  out: 
some  remarks  will  be  found  in  our  last  volume  (VI.,  p.  413,) 
upon  several  places  which  were  not  known  to  us  previously. 
In  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Becar  and  Mr.  Perry  continue  to  embellish 
their  grounds  and  add  to  their  collections,  but  the  public  taste 
is  not  yet  aroused.  The  society  which  was  formed  in  1839 
has  ceased  to  exist,  after  having  been  in  operation  but  little 
upwards  of  a  year.  Our  attentive  correspondents  in  Rochester 
have  furnished  us  with  some  information  of  the  state  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  which  will  be  found  in  an- 
other article  in  this  number.  In  Philadelphia  there  seems  to  be 
more  activity  in  floricultural  pursuits  than  in  any  other  city:  a 
great  many  individuals  have  become  members  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Socie^  during  the  year,  and  we  learn  from  our  correspond- 
ents that  several  fine  green-houses  have  been  erected.  Mr. 
Dundas,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Lemon  Hill,  has 
built  a  splendid  edifice  on  Walnut  street,  with  a  green-house,  well 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Walter,  architect;  the  green-house  is  thirty- 
six  feet  long,  with  a  beautiful  conservatory,  of  a  circular  form, 
attached  to  the  mansion:  others  have  been  erected  by  commer- 
cial gardeners,  which  will  be  noticed  in  another  page.     In 
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Baltimore  very  little  has  been  done  the  past  year.  In  Wash- 
ington, the  Hon.  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  has  a  fine 
garden,  filled  with  acolIecti6n  of  the  choicest  annuals  and  hardy 
bulbs.  At  Georgetown,  W.  Robinson,  Esq.  is  making  exten- 
sive improvements,  and  laying  out  a  fine  garden.  Dr.  Wray, 
of  Augusta,  Ga.,  whose  collection  qf  plants  was  formerly 
one  of  the  best  in  the  southern  states,  has  removed  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  where  he  is  laying  out  an  extensive 
garden.  In  Cincinnati,  there  are  several  neat  green-houses; 
and  the  collection  of  Cacti,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Long- 
sireth,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  contains  some 
large  specimens. 

Landscape   Gardening. 

Scarcely  sufficient  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  landscape 
gardening,  in  this  country,  to  convey  any  idea  of  what  the  art 
consists:  a  few  specimens  of  well  laid  out  gardens  may  be 
seen,  but  the  embellishments  of  our  country  residences  are 
not  entitled  to  the  rank  of  landscape  gardening.  We  are  not 
without  hope,  however,  that  some  wealthy  proprietors  may  be 
induced  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  an  art  which  would  so 
highly  beautify  their  grounds.  Could  the  service  of  profes- 
sional men  be  secured,  and  had  we  not  to  rely  almost  wholly 
upon  books  for  information,  it  is  probable  that  more  advance- 
ment would  have  been  made  in  this  department.  We  are 
pleased,  in  stating  that  a  work,  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Downing,  is  now  passing  through  the  press,  mostly  devoted 
to  landscape  gardening,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  eve- 
ry individual  who  has  a  desire  to  enrich  his  grounds.  It  will 
contain  numerous  engravings,  illustrating  different  methods  of 
laying  out  residences  after  the  English  style.  Mr.  Arnold, 
of  New  Bedford,  whose  grounds  we  have  already  noticed, 
(Vol.  VI.,  p.  362,)  has  a  garden  laid  out  with  much  taste, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  offer  a  detailed  account  of  it,  accom- 
panied with  engravings:  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  landscape 
gardening  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Downing 
has  erected  an  elegant  mansion,  in  the  Elizabethian  style,  at 
bis  nursery,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  an  engraving  of  this  we 
may  promise  during  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Gushing  has 
not  yet  completed  his  new  house,  but  when  finished,  and  the 
grounds  put  in  order,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  pri- 
vate residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
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Arboriculture. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  country  covering  suci]  a  great 
range  of  territory,  and  abounding  in  natural  timber  plantations, 
of  such  vast  extent,  would  give  that  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  trees  that  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain;  where  the* 
resources  for  timber  are  so  scanty,  that  it  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  to  protect  the  existing  forests,  and  to  plant 
extensively,  for  the  supply  of  the  navy;  and  where  the  scarcity 
of  shade  trees  is  so  much  felt,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  opera- 
tions, when  laying  put  a  new  residence,  to  plant  largely.  The 
practice,  in  this  country,  has  been  to  cut  away,  rather  than 
to  plant  out,  and  this  passion  has  been  carried  so  far,  that 
now,  when  there  is  a  desire  to  possess  trees,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  planting,  to  supply  this  want.  The  taste  for  orna- 
mental trees  is  gradually  extending,  and  the  introduction  of 
hardy  kinds  has  been  commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  variety,  and  furnishing  such  as  possess  the  charm  of 
novelty,  from  their  not  being  native  species.  The  formation 
of  arboretums,  which  has  become  so  popular  in  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  habits  and  natural  affinities  of  trees, 
it  is  not  expected  will  take  place  here  at  present,  to  any  ex- 
tent; we  hope,  however,  to  see  a  few  specimens  where  the 
public  may  acquire  a  taste  for  trees,  and,  in  time,  to  find 
every  gentleman's  grounds,  of  any  size,  with  its  complete 
arboretum.  In  the  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  at  Salem, 
an  arboretum  has  been  commenced,  and  we  are  anxious  to  see 
it  completed. 

Very  few  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  so 
much  prized  in  Europe,  are  known  to  our  nurserymen  or  cul- 
tivators. We  may  instance  the  genus  Cratae^gus,  of  which 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  species  and  varieties,  all  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  England,  and  are  there  so  much  esteemed, 
that  they  are  selling  rapidly  at  high  prices.  Torreya  /axif61ia, 
a  new  evergreen,  described  in  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora  of 
J^orth  America^  has  been  introduced  from  Florida,  where  it 
is  a  fine,  stately  tree,  forming  a  pyramid  of  green,  fifty  feet 
high;  and  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing,  has  sent  a  living 
specimen  to  Mr.  Loudon.  It  will  probably  prove  hardy  in 
the  climate  of  Britain,  and  will,  consequently,  become  a  desir- 
able tree  to  all  possessors  of  arboretums  or  pinetums.  The 
Sbepherdia  argdntea,  from  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  and  the 
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excellence  of  the  fruit  after  being  exposed  to  several  frosts,  is 
becoming  very  popular,  and  has  been  extensively  planted. 
The  Osage  orange  (Madura  auranliaca,)  is  now  under  ex- 
periment as  a  hedge  plant,  at  Mr.  Cushing's,  but  it  will  not 
be  exposed  to  the  winter,  till  it  acquires  more  age;  if  it  should 
•  eventually  prove  hardy,  by  a  constant  course  of  heading  down 
and  protecting  for  a  few  years,  till  the  stems  become  very 
woody,  it  will  be  the  most  important  plant  that  has  been  intro- 
duced into  New  England. 

Public  Gardens. 

No  other  instance  of  the  formation  of  a  Public  Garden  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  except  the  one  in  Boston.  Since 
last  year,  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  open  ground, 
and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  have  been 
set  out:  some  few  trees  have  also  been  planted.  The  princi- 
pal attractions,  the  past  year,  were  the  tulips  and  dahlias.  In 
the  conservatory,  the  plants  are  flourishing,  though,  as  we 
long  ago  expressed  ourselves,  not  so  well  as  they  would  do  in 
a  house  better  adapted  to  their  growth.  The  whole  is  now 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  excellent  gardener,  lately  from 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  at  Chiswick,  and 
another  year,  we  shall  expect  to  see  many  improvements  in- 
troduced. The  number  of  visitors  has  not  been  so  great  as 
was  anticipated,  but  this  has  arisen  from  various  causes,  which, 
we  trust,  will  no  longer  prevent  the  public  from  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  such  enjoyments  as  an  inspection  of  the 
garden  affords. 

Commercial  Gardens. 

Commercial  gardening  is  not  in  that  flourishing  state  which 
Its  friends  could  wish  to  see  it;  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  nurseries  and  flower  gardens,  but  the  public  taste 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  afford  that  encouragement  which  the 
numerous  establishments  expected,  and  with  which  the  labors 
of  the  proprietors  deserve  to  be  rewarded.  They  look  for- 
ward, however,  to  better  times,  and,  meanwhile,  are  preparing 
an  abundant  stock,  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
community  with  whatever  they  may  wish.  The  progress  of 
gardening  cannot  be  better  estimated  than  by  the  steady  and 
uninterrupted  sale  of  the  commercial  gardener's  stock,  for, 
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when  that  is  taken  up,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  those  already  en* 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  or  floriculture  are  enlarging 
and  extending  their  collegtions,  or,  that  others  are  engaging  in 
such  honorable  and  pleasing  occupations. 

The  trade  in  the  JViorus  multicaulis,  which  last  year  attract- 
ed too  much  of  the  attention  of  commercial  gardeners,  died 
away  more  speedily  than  was  anticipated:  the  inflated  prices  to* 
which  the  trees  attained,  and  which  it  was  confidently  expect- 
ed the  whole  stock  would  command,  fell  so  suddenly  that  it 
proved  a  losing  business  to  those  who  had  entered  into  it  too 
largely.  The  trees  were  sold,  in  some  instances,  for  a  few 
cents  each,  and  thousands,  if  not  millions,  were  never  re- 
planted, after  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  fall 
of  1839.  Many  who  had  the  land,  replanted  the  trees,  and 
fed  the  worms  with  the  leaves:  others  set  them  out,  not  wish- 
ing to  see  so  valuable  a  tree,  as  it  will  eventual!}^  prove,  de- 
stroyed; while  a  greater  portion  of  private  cultivators,  or  rather 
speculators,  sold  their  trees  like  so  much  brush.  It  was  not 
possible  that  a  plant  so  rapidly  increased  as  the  Jilovus  mul- 
ticaulis,  should  command  such  high  prices  for  any  length  of 
time ;  but  the  great  object  of  disseminating  the  trees  was 
more  speedily  accomplished  from  this  very  cause,  and  there  is 
not  probably  a  state  in  the  union,  where  it  may  not  be  found 
growing.  If  individuals  have  been  sufferers,  the  country  has 
been  benefited  at  their  expense. 

Around  Boston,  there  has  been  but  a  barely  perceptible 
improvement:  the  demand  for  trees  was  greater  than  in  1839, 
but  yet  not  extensive.  Pear  trees  have  been  more  sought 
after  than  other  kinds.  Mr.  W.  Kenrick  is  now  absent  in 
England,  and  will  probably  send  home  a  variety  of  new  fruits 
and  shrubs.  The  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Winship,  Kenrick, 
Manning,  and  others,  are  now  very  well  stocked.  Mr.  Man- 
ning supplies  scions  of  all  the  kinds  in  his  possession;  not 
having  been  able  to  supply  the  numerous  orders  for  many  of 
the  new  pears,  he  has  been  induced  to  do  this,  that  the  fine 
varieties  might  be  more  rapidly  extended.  The  green-house, 
grapery,  &c.,  occupied  by  Mr.  McCullough,  was  consumed 
by  fire,  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  his  whole  collection 
destroyed.  This  will  be  a  severe  loss  to  him,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  his  friends  have  collected  a  handsome  sum, 
which  will  enable  him  to  commence  again. 

In  New  York,  we  have  but  little  information  concerning  the 
state  of  commercial  gardening,  but,  from  what  we  have  been 
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able  to  learn,  it  is  not  very  flourishing.  Mr.  Thorburn  has 
been  unfortunate  in  having  bis  extensive  collection  of  camel- 
lias destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  i^  now  absent  in  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  in  part,  his  stock.  He  had  made  many 
alterations  and  improvements  in  his  green-house,  &c.  Our 
correspondent,  Mr.  Dunlap,  has  established  a  nursery  at  Har- 
lem. At  Rochester,  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  have  made 
large  improvements;  the  past  fall  they  have  erected,  in  ilmir 
nursery  ground,  a  green-house  sixty -four  feet  long  and  eighteen 
feet  wide;  and  a  hot-house  forty-six  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  have  added  a  large  number  of  plants  to  their  col- 
lection, which  is  now  very  good.  They  have  seven  acres 
under  nursery  cultivation.  The  location  is  a  beautiful  one, 
near  the  Cemetery,  about  a  mile  from  the  city. 

Commercial  gardening  has  continued  more  prosperous  in 
Philadelphia,  than  in  New  York  or  Boston,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fact  that  several  individuals  have  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  those  already  established  have  increased  their  facili- 
ties for  supplying  plants.  Mr.  A.  Ritchie  has  erected  a  range 
of  houses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  at  Kensington; 
and  Mr.  Francis  Bell,  formerly  with  Mr.  Buist,  has  built  a 
green-house  in  Twelfth  street.  Three  or  four  extensive 
grape-houses  have  also  been  erected,  for  the  cultivation  of 
grapes  for  the  market.  The  old  Bartram  Botanic  Garden,  so 
long  celebrated  for  its  fine  collection  of  plants,  has  lately  been 
improved;  Col.  Carr,  the  proprietor,  having  associated  with 
him  Messrs.  McAvoy  &  Gale. 

From  Washington  we  have  no  other  information  than  may 
be  learnt  from  the  report  of  the  horticultural  exhibition  in  the 
December  number  of  our  last  volume. 

Cemeteries. 

No  better  evidence  is  needed  to  show  the  interest  that  the 
public  take  in  rural  improvement,  than  the  establishment  of 
cemeteries  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  each  have  large  and  beautiful  spots 
laid  out  as  cemeteries,  and  many  large  towns  have  also  select- 
ed such  desirable  places  of  burial.  Our  remarks,  last  year, 
included  a  notice  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  of  New  York, 
and  those  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  since  then, 
others  have  been  laid  out,  and  opened  for  burial.  In  our  re- 
marks upon  gardening  in  Worcester,  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  407,)  we 
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noticed  the  cemetery  in  that  town.  In  Taunton,  a  pretty 
place  has  been  appropriated  to  the  purpose. 

The  sale  of  lots  in  Mount  Auburn  has  not  been  so  large 
as  in  1839:  improvements,  however,  have  been  made  upon 
those  which  have  been  purchased,  and  several  monuments 
erected.  The  grounds  are  kept  in  excellent  order,  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Russell,  and  many 
of  the  lots  have  been  ornamented  in  excellent  taste,  under  his 
direction.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  some  account,  in  the 
course  of  this  volume,  of  the  lots  which  have  been  purchased 
and  improved  since  Mount  Auburn  was  first  purchased,  with  a 
ground  plan  of  the  whole  place. 

Our  correspondent  in  Rochester  informs  us  that  a  neat  plain 
fence  and  entrance  gate  have  lately  been  erected  in  front  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  in  that  place,  which  adds  greatly 
to  its  appearance.  The  proprietors  of  lots  continue  to  orna- 
ment them  with  shrubbery,  and  other  improvements  are  grad- 
ually being  made.  He  remarks,  that  a  great  deal  of  inferior 
taste  and  skill  has  been  evinced,  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
walks  and  avenues,  grading,  &c.  If  the  citizens  of  Roches- 
ter had  engaged  the  services  of  a  skilful  practical  man  to  su- 
perintend Mount  Hope,  they  would  have  a  cemetery  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world;  but  this  they  have  neg- 
lected. 

Garden  Literature. 

Relating  to  horticulture,  the  only  new  work  of  the  year  was 
a  small  volume,  by  Mr.  Teschemacher,  which  has  been  no- 
ticed by  us,  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  261,)  entitled  Jl  concise  oppjt- 
cation  of  the  Principles  of  Structural  Botany  to  Horticulture. 
New  editions  have, however,  appeared,  of  Bridgeman's  Garden^ 
er'5  Assistant^  and  The  Florist^s  Guide.  A  monthly  magazine, 
published  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  called  the  Western  Farmer  and 
Gardener,  the  second  volume  of  which  commenced  in  Oc- 
tober, is  partially  devoted  to  horticultural  information.  In 
botany,  parts  III.  and  IV.  of  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora 
of  JSTorth  America  have  appeared .  Some  excellent  botanical 
papers  have  also  been  published  in  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Natural  History.  In  agriculture,  the  Third  Report  of  the 
•SgricuUure  of  Massachusetts  has  been  published.  The  •/?- 
merican  Farmer^s  Companion,  by  the  late  Judge  Buel,  ap- 
peared just  at  the  time  our  last  retrospective  view  of  horti- 
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culture  was  made.  The  Cultivator^  JUmanaCj  for  1841, 
Weeks  on  Bees^  an  excellent  work,  and  the  American  Swine 
Breeder^  have  been  published.  The  agricultural  periodicals 
have  been  improved.  The  Cultivator^  at  Albany,  has  sustain- 
ed its  reputation,  in  its  change  of  editors;  and  the  JVetr  Gen- 
esee Farmerj  at  Rochester,  and  the  Fartner^s  Cabinet^  at 
Philadelphia,  are  each  valuable  aids  to  the  enterprising  farmer. 
It  was  our  intention  to  add  some  remarks  upon  the  progress 
of  gardening  in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  but  this  will 
be  learned,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  foreign  notices,  which 
embrace  every  thing  of  importance  that  transpires.  Neces- 
sarily imperfect  as  the  remarks  we  have  made  must  be,  we 
hope  they  will  serve  to  show  how  fast  gardening  has  advanced; 
another  year,  we  trust  we  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  more 
encouraging  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 


Art.  II.     Horticulture  in  Western  JVew  York. 
By  M.  B.  Bateham. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  my  report  was  given  in  the  Mag- 
azine, respecting  horticulture  in  western  New  York;  and, 
although  we  cannot  boast  of  any  great  advancement,  we  are 
unwilling  that  old  Genesee  should  be  quite  forgotten  in  your 
annual  retrospect  of  gardening.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was 
thought  that  this  section  of  country  would  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  scientific  and  ornamental  horticulture;  but  a  cloud  of 
adversity  came  over  our  prospects,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  necessaries^  and  neglect  the  luxu- 
ries  of  life.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  brighter  day 
begins  to  dawn,  and  prosperity  will  again  smile  upon  us;  so 
that  we  still  hope  to  see  this  fertile  region  become  as  cele- 
brated for  its  attainments  in  horticulture  as  it  now  is  for  its 
natural  advantages. 

My  time  and  space,  at  this  time,  will  only  allow  me  to 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  principal  gardens,  and  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  those  which  have  green-houses. 

At  Rochester,  the  green-house  and  nursery  establishment, 
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commenced  in  1834,  by  Reynolds  &  Bateham,  is  now  owned 
by  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  who  have  removed  it  a  Utile 
out  of  the  city,  near  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  where  they 
have  purchased  a  fine  piece  of  ground,  and  erected  a  good 
green-house  and  hot-house,  which  are  already  well  stocked 
with  plants.  Mr.  EUwanger  has  imported  some  fine  plants, 
mostly  Cactae  and  camellias,  from  his  native  country,  Germany. 
They  are  making  arrangements  for  planting  an  extensive  nur- 
sery, and  if  industry  and  skill  will  insure  success,  these  young 
men  will  surely  succeed. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  Asa  Rowe,  six  miles  from  Roches- 
ter, is  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  in  this  vicinity.  Mr. 
Rowe  bas  a  large  green-house,  and  a  good  collection  of  com- 
mon plants,  but,  owing  to  the  small  demand  for  rare  plants, 
be  bas  not  added  many  to  his  assortment,  of  late.  His  atten- 
tion is  mainly  bestowed  on  the  growing  of  fruit  trees,  of  which 
his  sales  have  been  extensive. 

Mr.  William  King  has  erected  a  small  green-house  in  the 
city,  the  past  summer,  and  made  a  good  beginning,  all  things 
considered. 

Rochester  cannot  yet  boast  of  one  private  green-house, 
although  many  families  cultivate  plants  in  their  parlors.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  weaUh  and  taste,  is  now  erect- 
ing a  fine  dwelling-house,  and  intends  building  a  conservatory 
next  year;  when  that  is  done,  others  will  doubtless  follow  his 
example. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery  deserves,  at  least,  a  passing  notice. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  there  the  past  year,  and 
in  summer  it  is  a  place  of  great  beauty;  but  noir,  it  is  deso- 
late and  gloomy,  and  30  it  will  ever  be,  during  more  than  half 
of  the  year,  unless  our  citizens  take  example  from  your  own 
Mount  Auburn,  and  intersperse  it  liberally  with  evergreens,  a 
kind  of  ornament  of  which  we  are  sadly  deficient. 

At  Buffalo,  there  is  no  perceptible  improvement.  H.  Pratt, 
Esq.,  the  great  patron  of  horticulture,  died  last  spring,  and  the 
improvements  which  he  had  projected  and  commenced,  have 
been  discontinued  and  neglected.  His  stately  mansion  is  unfin- 
ished and  unoccupied — and  the  garden,  and  fine  range  of  horti- 
cultural buildings,  give  evidence  of  the  loss  of  that  master 
spirit,  of  whose  taste  and  liberality  they  are  now  the  sad  monu- 
ments. 

The  nursery  establishments  of  Messrs.  B.  Hodge,  Jr.,  and 
A.  Bryant,  appear  in  a  thriving  condition.     They  both  have 
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green-houses  attached,  but  complain  that  the  sale  of  plants  is 
quite  limited. 

The  good  people  of  Buffalo  are  fond  of  display,  and  take 
great  pride  in  building  large  and  costly  houses,  but  do  not 
seem  to  regard  horticultural  embellishment,  and,  consequently, 
they  waste  their  wealth  without  producing  the  anticipated 
effect.  If  they  studied  the  matter  aright,  they  might  save 
thousands  of  dollars,  and,  at  the  same  time,  display  far  more 
real  taste  and  beauty  about  their  dwellings. 

At  Batavia,  the  garden  and  green-house  of  D.  E.  Evans, 
Esq.,  is,  as  usual,  kept  in  good  order,  by  Mr.  Logan,  the 
gardener.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  gardens  in  this  region. 
The  collection  of  fruit,  &c.,  is  of  the  very  best  description, 
but  the  assortment  of  plants  is  rather  ordinary,  not  having 
enough  of  new  and  rare  kinds  to  make  it  interesting. 

At  Genesee,  a  green-house  and  grapery  was  erected  the 
past  year,  at  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  venerable  James 
Wadsworth,  Esq.  The  green-house  was  erected  for*  the 
gratification  of  Miss  Wadsworth,  who  has  a  fine  taste  for  bot- 
any and  floriculture,  and  has  already  obtained  a  good  assort- 
ment of  plants,  including  some  rare  kinds.  With  her  good 
taste  and  ample  means,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
her  collection  of  plants  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  superior  to  any 
in  this  section  of  country. 

At  Canandaigua,  the  green-house  of  John  Greig,  Esq.  is 
in  excellent  condition.  The  plants  are  mostly  of  common 
kinds,  but  many  of  them  are  very  large  and  beautiful.  A 
striped  agave  (Agkve  americana  var.  variegata,)  is  the  largest 
of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  Mr.  Greig  says  he  in- 
tends to  take  measures  to  bring  it  into  flower,  if  possible. 

Capt.  S.  Menteath,  residing  near  Canandaigua,  sent  some 
very  beautiful  oranges  and  lemons,  of  his  own  raising,  to  the 
fair  at  Rochester,  in  October,  but  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  his  house,  or  obtain  information  respecting  his 
plants. 

There  have  been  no  horticultural  exhibitions  in  western 
New  York,  this  fall,  except  in  connection  with  the  agricultu- 
ral fairs.  We  hope  to  give  a  beter  account  of  Rochester, 
next  year.  M.  B.  Bateham. 

Rochester  Seed  Store^  Dec.  21,  1840. 

Our  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Mr.  Bateham  for  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  above  article. — Ed. 
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Art.  III.  Method  of  preventing  the  Canker  Worm  Grub^ 
and  other  Ineecte^from  climbing  Fruit  trees.  Communicated 
by  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

I  SEND  you  an  extract  from  a  late  English  paper.  It  seems 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  very  possibly  furnish  a  bet- 
ter antidote  to  the  canker  wormj  than  has  yet  been  discovered. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  bands  broader  and  larger 
than  is  proposed  in  the  paper  below,  and  to  use  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  preparation.  If,  as  the  discoverer  asserts, 
the  substance  retains  its  viscidity  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  much  less  troublesome  and 
expensive  than  tar.  Some  experiments  I  have  made,  promise 
well.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  burn  the  India  rubber  in 
the  house,  as  an  exceedingly  fine  dust  is  produced,  which 
spreads  throughout  the  room. 

To  prevent  insects  from  climbing  up  fruit  trees. — At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fennell 
communicated  the  following  successful  mode  of  preventing 
insects  ascending  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees: — Let  a  piece  of 
India  rubber  be  burnt  over  a  gallipot,  into  which  it  will  grad- 
ually drop  in  the  condition  of  a  thick  viscid  juice,  which  state, 
it  appears,  it  will  always  retain;  for  Mr.  Fennell  has,  at  the 
present  time,  some  which  has  been  melted  more  than  a  year, 
and  has  been  exposed  to  all  weathers,  without  undergoing  the 
slightest  change.  Having  melted  the  India  rubber,  let  a  piece 
of  cord  or  worsted  be  smeared  with  it,  and  then  tied  several 
times  round  the  trunk.  The  melted  substance  is  so  very 
sticky,  that  the  insects  will  be  prevented,  and  generally  cap- 
tured, in  their  attempts  to  pass  over  it.  A  small  quantity  of 
India  rubber  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  twenty  ordinary 
sized  fruit  trees. —  W.,  Cambridge j  Dec,  1840. 

We  would  recommend  a  trial  of  the  above  plan  to  our 
friends  who  have  trees  which  have  suffered,  or  are  likely  to 
suffer,  from  the  depredations  of  the  canker  worm.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  application  of  tar,  on  a  band 
of  cloth  around  the  tree,  was  a  safer  and  surer  method  of  pre- 
venting the  canker  worm  grub  from  ascending  the  stem,  than 
the  patent  troughs,  so  styled,  and  we  are  supported  in  our 
opinion,  by  the  testimony  of  several  gentlemen  who  have  tried 
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the  latter,  and  found  them  not  to  answer  the  purpose,  unless 
ver7  carefully  attended.  If,  therefore,  the  preparation  of 
India  rubber,  noticed  above,  will  retain  its  viscidity,  or  sticki- 
ness, a  great  length  of  time,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  tar, 
the  frequent  application  of  which  is  attended  with  consid- 
erable trouble,  and  often  forgotten,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
important  discovery.  From  the  information  furnished  by  our 
correspondent,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  the  favorable 
character  of  the  experiments  which  he  states  he  has  already 
made  with  the  above  substance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  plan  for  general  trial.  We  shall  be  happy  to  bear 
further  from  our  correspondent,  and  the  result  of  bis  experi- 
ments for  the  season. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia. 
By  T.  DuNLAP,  Harlem,  N.  Y. 

Agreeablt  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia;  and,  if  you  deem  them  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers,  you  may  insert  them  in  your  valuable 
Magazine. 

This  much  esteeiAed  flower,  having  been  for  years  a  great 
favorite  of  mine,  I  have  perhaps  devoted  more  time  to  its 
cultivation,  and  had  opportunities  of  seeing  it  planted  in  a 
greater  variety  of  soils  and  situations  than  the  majority  of  your 
readers;  therefore,  without  hesitation,  I  give  you  the  result  of 
my  experience. 

I  have  invariably  found  the  best  general  bloom  upon  those 
roots  which  were  planted  upon  a  moderately  rich,  sandy  loam, 
in  a  cool  situation,  (if  a  clay  bottom,  so  much  the  more  favor- 
able,) as  in  hot  and  dry  seasons  they  do  not  suffer  so  much 
from  drought,  as  those  planted  upon  a  gravelly  or  sandy  bot- 
tom. 

Planting  the  roots  upon  a  proper  soil,  near  the  margin  of  a 
river,  or  other  large  body  of  water,  seems  to  me  the  best 
adapted  to  ensure  a  perfect  bloom  of  this  exquisitely  formed 
flower,  as  the  continual  evaporation  from  the  surface,  in  warm 
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weather,  produces  a  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  much  more 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  than  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  artiBciai  means.* 

I  admit  that  cultivators  may  obtain  some  very  good  flowers 
from  plantations  made  upon  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  but  neither  will 
the  flowers  be  as  abundant,  or  as  large,  as  those  upon  plants 
growing  on  the  favorable  location  just  noticed;  and,  if  planted 
upon  a  strong,  rich  soil,  the  cultivator  will  have  a  much  more 
vigorous  growth  of  plants,  but  with  a  diminished  quantity  of 
good  blooms. 

These  remarks  will  not  apply  to  the  striped  and  mottled 
varieties,  so  far  as  regards  the  soil.  An  experiment  which  I 
have  tried  the  past  summer,  with  that  novel  variety,  Striata 
formosissima,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  bring  out 
the  colors,  the  plants  will  do  better  upon  a  poorer  gravelly 
soil,  than  elsewhere.     The  experiment  was  as  follows: — 

No.  1,  I  planted  in  poor,  gravelly  soil,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, and  all  the  flowers  but  two  were  beautifully  mottled. 

No.  2,  I  planted  upon  a  soil,  as  first  recommended  above, 
and  not  one  half  of  the  flowers  were  mottled. 

No.   3.   Three  plants,   very   highly  enriched,   and   every 
bloom  but  one  was  self -colored.     [The  same   results  have 
attended  our  own  cultivation  of  the  Striata  formosissima. — Ed,] 
Respectfully  yours, 

T.  DUNLAP. 

Harlem,  JV.  Y.,  Mv.  10,  1840. 


*  Of  this,  we  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Thorburn,  of 
New  York,  whose  garden  is  situated  at  Astoria,  L.L,  nearly  opposite 
Hurigate,  immediately  upon  the  East  river,  ruDning  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  water,  has  not  failed,  for  several  years,  to  produce  an 
abundant  bloom;  while  cultivators  in  the  interior,  at  Jamaica,  and 
at  Brooklyn,  and  other  places,  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  hundred 
flowers  from  the  same  number  of  plants.  But,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  most  cultivators  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  situation,  the  best 
means  must  be  adopted  for  procuring  flowers  in  such  soil  and  situ- 
ations as  those  who  are  admirers  of  the  dahlia,  possess.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  best  effected  by  planting  in  the  best  soil  and  most 
favorable  aspect  that  the  garden  aflbrds.  If  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  should 
be  well  trenched,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  moisture  a  greater  length 
of  time,  and  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  more  readily  to  a  ffreater 
depth,  which  will  enable  the  plants  to  withstand  drought.  When  the 
extent  of  a  garden  will  allow  of  the  choice  of  such  a  locality  as 
Mr.  Dunlap  recommends,  it  should  at  once  be  selected. — Ed. 
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Art.  V.      Pillars  of  Roses. 
By  the  Editor, 

A  FEW  years  since,  but  a  small  number  of  fine  roses  were  to 
be  found  in  our  gardens;  within  a  short  period,  however,  the 
taste  for  this  beautiful  flower  has  been  gradually  extending,  and 
some  cultivators  have  now  in  their  collections  more  than  five 
hundred  of  the  most  elegant  kinds  to  be  procured  of  the  Paris 
or  London  nurserymen.  Since  the  production  of  hybrids, 
the  varieties  have  been  most  rapidly  increased,  and  many  of 
them  are  surpassingly  fine;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  such  a 
large  number  introduced. 

The  climbing  or  running  roses  have  not  been  so  much 
esteemed  as  the  dwarf  kinds,  unless  we  except  the  old  Bour- 
sault;  at  least,  they  have  not  very  generally  been  planted;  but 
this  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  rambling  character  of 
their  growth,  too  luxuriant  and  spreading  to  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  and,  therefore,  only  wanted  when  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  cover  an  arbor  or  trellis,  or  hide  some  old 
wall.  But  English  fanciers  of  the  rose,  always  striving  to 
form  some  new  and  pleasing  object,  have  introduced  the 
running  roses,  with  the  most  happy  effect,  into  their  gardens, 
and  have  given  this  class  a  new  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
cultivators. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Rivers,  Jr.,  nurseryman,  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  and  a  great  cultivator  and  admirer  of  roses,  in  a 
communication  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  method  of  planting  so  as  to  form  pillars  of 
roses:  the  plan  seemed  to  us  one  which  might  produce  a 
pretty  effect,  but  we  did  not  think  of  it  again  until  we  saw 
another  notice  of  a  similar  plan,  in  PsoLton^s  Magazine  of  Bot' 
anj/y  accompanied  with  an  engraving.  It  then  appeared  to  us 
that  it  might  be  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and  by  its  novel- 
ty, as  well  as  beauty,  prove  an  interesting  and  desirable  fea- 
ture. 

The  plan  consists  in  nothing  more  than  training  the  branch- 
es to  iron  rods,  or  trellis  work,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  pyra- 
mid, from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  high,  so  that  the  whole  may  be 
completely  covered  with  foliage  and  flowers:  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  composed  of  different  colored  flowers,  it  must 
present  a  truly  beautiful  object. 
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In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  plan, 
we  have  copied,  from  the  last  named  work  above,  the  annexed 
1  engraving,  (fig.   1,)   represent- 

ing roses  trained  to  iron  rods. 
The  design  is  fanciful,  and  some- 
what expensive,  but  we  have  not 
varied  the  engraving,  as  some 
cultivators  may  prefer  such,  and 
when  the  expense  is  no  object, 
they  certainly  would  have  a 
lighter  appearance.  But  wooden 
trellises,  neatly  made  of  well  sea- 
soned oak  or  larch,  and  thorough- 
ly painted,  will  answer  every 
purpose. 

The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  design: — ''The  cen- 
tral pillar,  with  the  brackets,  are 
made  of  cast  iron.  The  letter 
a  shows  the  centre  pillar,  sunk 
a  sufficient  depth  into  a  large 
stone,  or  block  of  wood,  so  as 
to  hold  it  fast;  of  the  two,  stone 
is  preferable,  as  being  more  du- 
rable, and  better  calculated  to 
secure  it  against  rough  winds, 
&c.  c  c  c  refer  to  the  brack- 
ets, which  fasten  the  uprights 
b  b  b.  Through  these  uprights, 
pass  rods  of  iron,  for  the  pur- 
f|^  pose  of  lying  the  branches  to. 
The  whole  should  be  painted 
three  times  over,  with  paint  of  a 
blackish  color,  [bronze  green,] 
which  will  secure  it  against  rain,  and  prevent  corrosion  at  the 
joints  for  many  years.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pillar,  d,  may  be 
placed  a  few  large  rough  stones,  which  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  rock-work,  and  add  much  to  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  whole;  they  will  also  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
dry  about  the  roots,  thus  assisting  them  to  grow  with  more 
freedom." 

An  alteration  of  this  plan  might  be  made  in  the  following 
manner,  which  would  lessen  the  expense,  without  but  slightly 
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diminishing  its  beauty.  The  central  column  might  be  made 
of  oak;  if  desirable,  it  might  be  turned  to  represent  the  iron 
column  above;  it  should  be  set  firmly  into  the  ground;  to  this, 
wrought  iron  brackets,  of  the  scroll  shape,  or  some  other  fan- 
ciful form,  might  be  fastened,  and  to  these,  the  upright  iron  rods 
could  be  attached.  Perhaps  large  iron  wire,  neatly  adjusted  to 
the  rods,  might  answer  the  purpose  of  cross  bars  which  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  drilling  the  uprights,  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  the  cross  bars  through.  The  upright  rods  form  a 
triangle,  and  should  be  placed  about  two  feet  apart  on  the  side 
at  the  base. 

2  Fig.  2  represents  a  wooden  trel- 

lis, of  the  kind  referred  to  above, 
and  which  will  answer  in  the  place 
of  iron,  as  the  foliage  and  flowers 
will  almost  wholly  screen  it  from 
view.  It  is  made  of  three  strong, 
square  rods,  standing  in  a  triangular 
manner,  with  cross  bars,  which  are 
let  into  the  rods  with  a  small  mor- 
tice, and  to  which  the  branches  are 
to  be  trained.  It  should  have  three 
good  coats  of  green  paint.  A  very 
rough  article  may  be  made,  by 
merely  nailing  the  bars  to  the  up- 
right rods,  instead  of  letting  them 
in  with  a  mortice. 

Roses  may  be  cultivated  in  al- 
most any  soil.  Mr.  Rivers,  whose 
remarks  we  have  noticed  above, 
states  that  "merely  to  show  how  a 
heap  of  clay  may  become  a  mount 
of  beauty,  he  levelled  and  made 
circular  a  large  quantity  of  white 
and  blue  clay,  dug  from  a  pit  to 
contain  water;  on  this,  with  a  small 
portion  of  dung  and  sand  to  each 
plant,  he  planted  some  of  all  the  hardy  climbing  roses.  The 
effect  was  beautiful,  the  second  season;  and  another  summer, 
it  would  be  a  mount  of  rose  pillars,  each  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
high." 

Our  correspondent,  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  climbing  roses^ 
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and  probably  possesses  as  good  a  collection  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  He  has  the  red  and  white  Boursault, 
double  Ayrshire,  Bourbon,  rubifolia,  and  the  Michigan  or 
Detroit  rose,  growing  in  different  aspects  and  various  situations 
upon  his  grounds:  some  are  trained  to  the  wall  of  the  house, 
and  others  are  growing  upon  trellises,  and  he  is  rewarded  by  a 
profusion  of  iheir  elegant  blossoms.  We  hope,  another  year, 
that  Mr.  Lee,  who  is  a  great  fancier  of  roses,  and  who  culti- 
vates them  well,  will  try  the  method  of  growing  them  we  have 
DOW  described:  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  such  pillars  would  form  most  picturesque 
objects  in  garden  scenery. 

The  kinds  of  roses  we  would  recommend,  when  the  object 
is  to  form  a  variety  of  colors,  are  the  old  Boursault  (crimson,) 
the  double  Ayrshire  (pale  blush,)  and  the  white  Boursault 
(white.)  When  the  object  is  to  form  masses  of  one  color,  the 
old  Boursault  and  the  new.  crimson  Boursault  may  be  plant- 
ed; but  the  colors  may  be  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  cuhivator.  Many  other  kinds  may  be  planted  with  equal 
effect:  but  the  above,  being  the  most  common  as  well  as  most 
showy  sorts,  and  such  as  may  be  procured  at  reasonable  prices, 
we  have  recommended  them  for  trial.  One  plant  for  each  rod 
would  answer,  but  six  roses  of  different  colors  might  be  planted 
if  desired,  to  form  a  greater  variety. 

Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  catalogue,  enumerates  fifty-three  sorts 
of  climbing  roses,  of  which  number,  nine  are  varieties  of  the 
Boursault,  and  fourteen  of  the  Ayrshire.  All  of  these  are 
most  vigorous  growers,  often  making  shoots  from  nine  to  fif- 
teen feet  long  in  one  season,  and  soon  clothing  a  trellis  with 
their  branches.  Some  of  the  beautiful  hybrids  may  also  be 
planted  for  this  purpose,  as  several  of  them  make  long  and 
flexible  shoots,  and  are  well  adapted  for  training  up  to  a  trel- 
lis. Two  of  the  number  are  Rivers's  George  IV.,  and  the 
Pourpre  panache;  the  former  a  magnificent  variety,  with  rich 
dark  velvet,  globular  blossoms.  Some  of  the  Noisette  roses 
are  hardy,  and,  with  their  great  clusters  of  flowers,  make  a 
beautiful  show.  All  who  desire  to  introduce  this  method 
of  growing  roses  into  their  gardens,  will  find  a  suflicient 
number  of  varieties  in  our  nurseries  to  select  from;  and,  as 
newer  kinds  are  introduced,  they  may  be  planted  in  the  place 
of  the  older  sorts. 
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Art.  VI.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Mtiets  of  new  Planle 
figured  in  foreign  periodicals;  with  Remarks  on  those  re- 
cently introduced  tOj  or  originated  in,  •American  gardens, 
and  additional  informeUion  upon  plants  already  in  cultivation. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
.and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss.  plain,  Ss.  6d.  colored. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  6d. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

T%e  Gardener*s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  Bd,  each. 

Fhricultural  and  Botanical  Intelligence. —  The  Lichens  of 
JVew  England. — No.  III.,  Vol.  III.  of  the  Boston  JoMmal 
of  Natural  History^  lately  published,  contains  an  article  entitled 
"A  further  Enumeration  of  some  New  England  Lichens,"  by 
E.  Tuckerman,  Jr.,  LL.  B.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  cryptogamic  flora  of  this  country,  and  has  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  labor.  It  is  desirable  that  a  complete  sy- 
nopsis of  our  New  England  species  should  be  made,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  been 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  has  done  much  towards  ac- 
complishing so  important  an  object. 

JVew  seedling  Pansies. — Our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Roxbury,  has  sent  us,  for  inspection,  a  new  seed- 
ling pansy,  which  he  thinks  one  of  the  best  he  has  ever  grown, 
and  which  opinion  we  most  heartily  second.  The  flower  is  ex- 
ceedingly large,  the  upper  petals  dark  purple,  and  the  lower  ones 
deeply  marked  with  the  same  color,  on  a  yellow  ground.  It 
is  nearly  hemispherical  in  its  form,  the  colors  Qlear  and  bril- 
liant, the  eye  neatly  formed,  and  the  whole  flower  flat  on  the 
surface.  The  following  note,  from  Mr.  Walker,  accompanied 
the  flower: — 

"Sir: — I  herewith  send  you  a  specimen  of  one  of  my  new 
seedling  Fiola  grandifldra.  I  have  named  it  Sophia  Helen, 
and  am  of  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  I  ever 
raised.  But  sir,  I  am  aware  how  apt  florists  are,  like  mothers^ 
to  estimate  their  Mittle  jewels'  as  the  'greatest  beauties,'  when 
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others  oftentimes  think  otherwise.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  submit  it  to  your  inspection  and  judgment. — 
I  am  J  «V,  yourg^  ^c,  S,  Walker^  Roxbury^  Dec,  15,  J  840.'* 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  pansy,  and  has  raised  a  great  number  of  superb  flowers, 
which  have  heretofore  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  Among 
the  number,  we  may  instance  Oihello,  Mrs.  Gushing,  and 
Vulcan,  as  the  finest.  These  have,  however,  we  believe, 
with  many  more,  been  lost  to  collections,  and  Mr.  Walker 
has  not  himself  perpetuated  them;  but  we  trust  this  will  not 
be  the  case  with  the  Sophia  Helen:  it  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  admirer  of  this  humble,  but  elegant  tribe, 
and,  unless  others  are  more  fortunate  in  the  production  of  fine 
seedlings,  than  Mr.  Walker,  it  will  be  some  time  before  it 
will  be  surpassed. — Ed. 

JViw  seedling  Camellia. — Already  our  collections  contain  a 
large  number  of  superb  seedlings,  of  American  origin,  and  if 
the  same  success  attends  the  labors  of  cultivators,  they  bid 
fair  to  rival,  in  the  magnificence  of  the  flowers,  the  finest  vari- 
eties which  have  ever  yet  been  produced.  FIdyt,  Landrethi, 
Pr&tttV,  E'stheri,  americkna,  Washingtdnta,  and  numerous 
others,  have  no  superiors  among  the  many  varieties  which 
have  been  raised  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  And,  if  so 
many  fine  ones  have  already  been  produced,  what  may  we  not 
expect  when  the  thousands  of  seedlings,  now  in  the  possession 
of  cultivators,  come  into  flower?  If  one  in  a  thousand  should 
prove  to  be  equal  to  the  flower  we  are  about  to  notice,  we 
shall  bear  the  palm  away,  even  from  the  Chinese. 

Our  correspondent.  Col.  Wilder,  whose  excellent  articles 
on  the  camellia  have  appeared  in  our  past  volumes,  and  which 
are  not  yet  completed,  attempted  the  growth  of  seedlings 
soon  after  he  began  to  cultivate  the  camellia,  in  183-3.  In 
1836  he  planted  several  seeds.  The  plants  from  which  they 
were  then  saved,  were  the  single  red  and  warratah,  which  were 
impregnated  with  the  fine  double  sorts.  When  Mr.  Wilder  dis- 
posed of  his  collection  to  the  Public  Garden,  the  seedlings  were 
all  reserved.  This  season  some  of  tbeni  have  come  into 
bloom,  and  one  among  the  number  has  proved  a  superb  vari- 
ety. The  plant  is  one  of  seven  which  were  raised,  from  one 
pod  of  seed,  from  the  old  single  red^  impregnated  with  puncta- 
ta. The  foliage  of  four  of  the  plants  very  much  resemble 
each  other;  the  other  three  are  more  distinct.  From  the 
promising  appearance  of  the  plants,  they  were  well  encour- 
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aged  in  their  growth  the  three  first  jears,  and  then  they  were 
checked  by  confining  their  roots  to  rather  small  pots,  to  throw 
them  into  flower  as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  them  has  flower- 
ed, and  three  or  four  more  have  produced  buds,  which  will 
expand  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  flower,  on  the  plant  which  blossomed,  is,  without  hesi* 
tation,  one  of  very  great  beauty.  The  color  is  a  clear,  deep 
rose;  the  flower  very  regular  in  its  formation,  a  complete  circle 
in  the  outline,  about  four  inches  io  diameter,  and  filled  en- 
tirely to  the  centre:  the  petals  are  slightly  cupped,  arranged 
in  the  most  symmetrical  manner,  perfectly  rose-edged,  excelling 
iu  this  respect,  the  old  double  wnite.  The  flower  it  most  re- 
sembles is  the  Landretht,  but  it  surpasses  even  that  superb 
variety,  in  the  color,  which  is  purer,  and  in  its  more  regular 
shape.  The  foliage  resembles  L&ndreihi,  and  the  growth 
of  the  plant  is  robust  and  vigorous,  with  a  neat  and  upright 
ha!)it.  Mr.  Wilder  has  been  fortunate  in  raising  such  a  beau- 
tiful flower,  and,  although  he  is  well  known  to  all  amateurs 
and  lovers  of  the  camellia,  as  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  and  cultivators,  we  hope  be  will  give  it  bis  own 
name,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Ipwnm'a  ruhro  tcBfrulea  is  now  in  flower,  in  the  hot-house 
tt  the  Public  Garden.  It  is  a  showy  species,  with  blue  flow- 
ers, somewhat  resembling  the  morning  glory,  but  more  than 
twice  as  large:  it  is  of  free  growth,  and  an  abundant  bloomer* 
It  may  be  grown  with  success  in  the  open  air,  as  we  have 
before  slated,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  389.)  The  cobrs  of  the  flowers 
are  much  more  brilliant  in  the  open  air,  than  in  the  hot- 
bouse. 

Ic&nography  of  the  genus  Camellia* — The  first  four  num- 
bers of  this  work,  a  notice  of  which  has  been  given  by  us, 
(Vol.  v.,  p.  237,)  have  already  appeared,  and  contain  figures 
and  descriptions  of  tlie  following  varieties: — Camellia  jap6nica 
Derbydna,  Swe^tti  v^ra,  tricolor,  Colvillii,  aUhaeeflora,  pic- 
turkta,  and  imbric&ta,  and  C.  reticulata.  The  drawings  are 
made  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  coloring  is  highly  finished, 
equal,  as  regai*ds  the  flowers,  to  Chandler  &  Booth's  /Uttsfrs- 
tioni  of  the  Camelliii;  the  foliage,  being  taken  under  a  strong 
light,  is  not  so  well  done.  The  work  will  prove  a  valuable 
guide  to  amateurs  in  the  selection  of  new  kinds,  and  will  form 
a  handsome  ornament  for  the  parlor.  It  appears  in  semi- 
monthly  parts,  two  plates  each,  at  the  price  of  sixty  cents  each 
part.  The  Abbi  Berlise  has  secured  a  sufiicient  number  of 
subscribers  to  warrant  him  in  proceeding  with  the  work.     It 
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Will  contain,  when  completed,  from  three  hundred  to  four  bun* 
dred  varieties. — Ed. 

Eekinocdetxti  Oudnts, — A  plant  of  this  species  flowered  the 
first  time,  with  us,  in  September,  1839.  It  was  imported 
from  Germany  the  preceding  year,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  three  years  old.  It  bore  but  one  flower,  which 
expanded  about  twenty  days  after  it  began  to  protrude  from 
the  plant.  It  was  about  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  with- 
out  a  stem;  it  had  a  treble  row  of  recurved  petals,  of  the 
most  beautiful  bright  straw  color,  of  a  lanceolate  acuminate 
form,  somewhat  serrated  at  the  tips.  The  staniens  were  very 
numerous,  as  in  most  of  the  cactus  tribe,  and  the  anthers  twelve 
cleft,  rich  deep  crimson,  standing  erect  above  the  stamens.  It 
expanded  about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  closed  about  three, 
P.  M.,  and  kept  expanding  and  closing  in  this  manner  for  three 
successive  days. 

Last  summer  we  had  two  plants  of  the  same  kind  flower  in 
July;  each  plant  bore  a  succession  of  flowers  that  lasted  for 
several  weeks,  having  each  two  to  four  flowers  expanded  at  the 
same  time.  Their  dimensions  were  not  so  large  as  the  one 
described  above,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  being  more  nume« 
rous.  We  would  recommend  this  species  to  every  lover  of 
this  interesting  genus:  it  blooms  freely  and  regularly,  and  well 
repays  the  cultivator. 

Cereus  obtusus, — This  species  we  imported  also  from  Ger* 
many  two  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  flowering,  (July,  1840,) 
was  five  years  old:  it  resembles  somewhat  the  C^reus  grandi- 
fldra  in  appearance.  It  is  of  much  more  vigorous  growth,  spines 
brighter,  nearly  white,  color  very  dark  brownish  green,  with  four 
blunt  angles:  it  is  one  of  the  creeping  kind,  although  mentioned 
in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  fks  ^'erect:"  it  is  also  night-blooming. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  flow* 
er,  as  it  bears  a  great  degree  of  similarity,  in  form,  size,  color, 
and  all  its  habits,  to  the  grandifldra:  it  was  said,  by  a  number 
of  persons  who  saw  both,  tliat  the  obtusus  made  by  far  a  grand- 
er display. 

We  have  a  great  many  new  varieties,  which  we  expect  to 
bloom  next  summer,  of  which  we  shall  give  you  due  notice. — 
Ellwanger  ^  Barry ^  Rochester,  ^eto  York,  Dee.  1840. 

JV*ew  Camellitu  lately  introduced. — Since  the  spring  of  1888, 
there  has  been  but  a  small  number  of  new  varieties  of  the  ca- 
mellia introduced.  In  the  early  part  of  our  fifth  volume,  (p.  25,) 
we  gave  a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  thirty  new  varieties, 
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furnished  us  by  Mr.  Wilder,  which  be  had  imported  at  that  time. 
All  these  plants  were  disposed  of,  with  the  rest  of  his  collection, 
to  the  Public  Garden,  where  some  of  them  have  since  bloom- 
ed. Mr.  Wilder  has  now  furnished  us  with  the  names  of  a 
few  varieties,  which  he  has  lately  received  from  the  Abb6 
Berl^se,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Rinz,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 
None  of  the  plants  have  yet  flowered,  although  several  of 
them  are  showing  promising  buds.  From  the  description  of 
the  kinds,  under  these  names,  in  the  Monograph  of  the  Abb6 
Berl6se,  the  second  edition  of  which  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  equal,  or  superior,  to 
any  which  have  yet  been  received  from  France.  We 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  notice  the  Monograph  of  the 
Abb6  Berl^se,  and  shall  extract  all  the  information  which  we 
think  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  this  splendid  tribe.  The 
following  are  the  names: — 

Camellia  jap6nica  squammosa  C.  j.  Victdria  dlba 

C.  j.  Color  di  lacca  C.  i.  epsom^nia  rubra 

C.  j.  warratah  tricolor  C.  j.  Birro 

C.  j.  pictdrum  r6seum  C.  i.  Shubickii 

C.  J.  ignovoma  C.  j.  William  IV. 
C.j.  Princess     Adelaide  of  C.  i.  Walter  Scott 

France  C.  j.  Lady  Eleanor  Campbell 

C.  j.  elata  n6va  C.  j.  Emdie  grandifldra 

C.  j.  fasciculkta  vendsa  C.j.  celestina 

C.J.  Duchesse  d'Orleans  C.  j.  splendidissima  41ba 

C.  j.  Sophidna  C.  i.  Palmer's  carminea 

C.  j.  claritas  C.  i.  B^allu 

C.  J.  Lauzeseuridna  C.  i.  dMiaJldra  ignea 

C.  j.  Ami  Cachet  C.  j.  spofibrthiana  c&rnea 

C.  1.  Brdwnii  C.  j.  Pronaydna 

C.  J.  Rich&rdti  C.  j.  heterop6tala  dlba 

C.j.  Mirra  C.j. ri^bra 

C.  J.  6ardent(e/Idra  C.  j.  Mann^ttit 

Together  with  many  of  the  same  varieties,  which  have  been 
before  named. — M.  P.  Wilder j  Hawthorn  Grove,  Dorchester j 
Dec.  J  1840. 

Camellia  jap6nicavar.  King,  is  now  in  bloom  at.  Mr.  Wild- 
er's.  It  much  resembles  eclipse,  and  is  a  pretty  variety,  but 
it  falls  far  short  of  the  description  which  has  been  given  of  it, 
(Vol.  IV.,  p.  22.)  C.  ochroleuca,  and  Palmer's  Perfection, 
will  each  flower  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
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CamelliM  in  flower  this  month, — A  great  number  of  fine 
varieties  of  the  camellia  will  flower  this  month  at  the  Public 
Garden,  Mr.  Wilder's,  and  at  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Go's.  As 
lovers  of  this  splendid  family  may  like  to  see  some  of  the  best, 
we  name  the  following,  which  will  be  in  bloom: — 

At  the  Public  Garden,  Camellia  japonica  var.  eximia, 
Bucklidna,  Floyi,  punctata,  eclipse,  Gilesit,  Colvilh'i,  Gre- 
▼ille's  red,  delicatissima,  picturata,  anemoneflora  4Iba,  conch- 
ifldra  ndva,  A6sa  sinensis,  speci6sa,  Ch&ndlert,  61egans,  &c. 

At  Mr.  Wilder's,  Camellia  jap6nica  var.  ochroleiica,  celes- 
tina,  spoflbrthi&na  c&rnea,  Vand^sta  c&roea,  Donckelaeri 
tricolor,  &lba  London^nsis,  King,  Palmer's  Perfection,  Gilesu, 
eximia,  Colvillit,  Fdrdii,  elkta,  imbriciita  &lba,  nobilissima, 
Hendersonu,  Leetina  sup^rba,  conspicua,  delicatissima,  Cla- 
rissa, curvstif6Iia,  Grun^lli41ba,  Eliza,  ros6tta,  Tamponedna, 
Carswelltdna,  Eleanor  Campbell,  Emelie  grandiflora,  Julikna 
forroosissima  n6va,  &c. 

At  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  C.  japonica  var.  tricolor,  cordl- 
lina,  dlegans,  Floyi,  imbric&ta,  candidissima,  Gilesti,  L&n- 
drethu,  althsefl6ra,  ign^scens,  Ch&ndleri,  Rossidna  sup^rba 
(fine,)  ColvilUi,  conspicua,  nobilissima^  Vand^sta  superba, 
specidsa,  Grkja  n6va,  eximia,  rosa  sinensis,  anemoneflora 
ilba,  and  C.  reticulata,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

Destruction  of  insects  in  the  nighty  hy  lamps, — The  vines  of 
France  are  infested  by  an  insect  called  the  ry rale,  a  species  of  moth; 
and  so  injurious  are  they  to  the  vines,  that  they  often  destroy  the 
crop  through  entire  districts.  The  government  of  France,  deeminff 
the  subject  one  of  national  importance,  enj^aged  the  services  of  Profl 
Audouin,  of  Paris,  to  make  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  insect, 
and,  at  the  siance  of  June  14,  1838,  he  gave  an  account  of  bis  Re- 
searches for  the  Destruction  of  the  Pyrale,  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  Lyons.  This  paper  has  been  published  in  the  Jin- 
naUs  des  Sciences,  Physiques  et  Naiuralles  &c.,  at  Lyons,  and  from 
it  we  gather  the  following  information,  as  translated  in  a  review  of 
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the  work«  id  the  OardenerU  Magazine,  Prof.  Audonin,  however, 
will  piibliflh  a  volume  upon  the  subject,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  government.  It  will  be  in  quarto,  with  an  ntlaa  of  twentj- 
three  colored  plates,  in  five  or  six  numbers  (or  livraisons,)  at  ten 
francs  each.  AfVer  giving  a  history  of  the  insect,  and  an  interestinf^ 
account  of  the  very  sinj^ular  manner  in  which  the  ea^f^s  of  the  female 
are  fecundated,  he  gives  the  following  mode  of  destroying  the  in- 
sects. 

M.  Andou'n  states  that  the  mode  of  destroying  the  insect,  which 
be  found  most  effective,  is,  to  place  among  the  vines,  in  the  night 
time,  lamps  enclosed  in  ^lass,  and  suspended  over  a  saucer  of  oil,  or 
any  greasy  or  viscous  matter.  The  moth  flies  to  the  li^ht,  which  it 
is  prevented  from  touching  by  the  glass,  while,  by  repeatedly  strik- 
ing against  it,  in  its  endeavors  to  get  at  the  li!;ht,  it  drops  down,  and 
is  drowned  or  fixed  in  the  oil  or  greasv  matter.  One  cultivator,  in 
the  year  1837,  put  down  in  his  vineyard,  in  one  night,  two  hundred 
of  these  lamps,  at  twenty-five  feet  apart  every  way.  The  lamps 
burned  for  about  two  hours,  dunn;gr  which  time,  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  moths  were  fixed  in  each  saucer,  making,  in  all, 
thirty  thousand  insects.  A  fif\h  part  of  that  numlier  of  moths  con- 
sisted of  females,  each  of  whom  would  have  laid  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  eggs,  which,  in  a  few  days,  would  have  produced  nine  hundred 
thousand  caterpillars.  August  7th,  one  hundred  and  eighty  lamps, 
placed  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  for  the  same  period,  caught  each 
eighty  moths,  making,  in  all,  fourteen  thousand  insects,  three  fourths 
of  which  were  females:  but  admitting  only  the  half,  or  seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  females,  in  multiplying  that  number  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  number  of  e&rsrs  that  each  female  is  supposed  to 
lay,  the  total  number  of  caterpillars  destroyed  will  be  one  raillioii 
and  eighty  thousand.  Another  mode  which  M.  Audouin  recommends 
is,  gathering  the  leaves  or  the  points  of  the  shoots,  immediately  after 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  or  when  they  have  been  newly  hatched. 
As  the  eggs  are  always  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  they 
are  easily  detected  by  women  or  children.  By  this  process,  twenty 
persons,  between  the  7th  and  11th  of  August,  gathered  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  nests  of  eggs,  and,  as  each 
nest  contains,  at  an  average,  about  sixty  eggs,  the  total  number 
destroyed  was  eleven  million  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand. 

Upon  this,  the  conductor  of  the  OardenerU  Magazine  remarks, 
that  though  the  subject  is,  no  doubt,  of  more  interest  to  the  Continent- 
al than  the  British  gardener,  still,  the  latter  might  adopt  both  the 
lamp  and  gathering  systems  aniong  his  cabbages  and  gooseberries; 
and  we  think  that  our  amateurs  may  also  learn  sotnething  from  the 
experiment  tried  by  M.  Audouin.  The  gooseberry  moth  might 
undoubtedly  be  easily  entrapped  in  this  manner,  and  where  there  are 
only  a  dozen  or  two  of  plants,  with  very  little  trouble,  as  two  lamps 
at  the  most,  would  be  all  that  would  be  required,  nnd  they  need  not 
be  lighted  more  than  six  or  eight  nights.  Perhaps  the  curculio, 
which  is  so  troublesome  to  the  plum,  might  be  cnu!;ht  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  true  it  is  not  one  of  the  moth  tribe,  hut,  as  it 
flies  from  branch  to  branch,  attacking  the  fruit,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  attracted  by  the  lieht,  and,  in  its  attempts  to  reach  it,  fall 
into  the  saucer  of  oil:  one  lamp  suspended  in  a  tree,  would  be  suf- 
ficient.   We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried,  and  we 
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hope  that  some  of  our  cultivators  who  have  leisure,  will  he  induced 
to  see  with  what  effect.  We  think  the  remarks  of  M.  Aiidouin  are 
worthy  of  reflection,  and  cannot  but  lead  to  im^mrtant  results. 

M.  Auilouin  is  a  thorough  entotnologi.st,  and,  in  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  insects  injurious  to  aKriculcure,  is  accom- 
plishing much  more  good  than  in  merely  studying  their  classificatioa 
and  nomenclature. — Ed. 

Vietbri^  rigia  LindL — Livinsf  plants  of  this  ve^retable  prodigy, 
noticeil  in  our  Vol.  iV.,  p.  311,  have  reached  Demerara  in  safety, 
and  may  soon  be  expected  in  England,  prolmbly  ere  this.  That 
they  will  prove  as  capable  of  cultivation  as  tropical  iVy mphce&ceae, 
cannot  he  doubted.     {Bot.  Reg.  ChronieUj  ^ug.  1840.) 

•fl  weeping  common  Omk^  (Qu^rcus  peduiicul^ta  p^ndula,)  was 
found  in  a  bed  of  seedlin«^s,  sown  at  Oc-htertyre,  Scotland,  in  1835. 
It  waa  planted  on  the  lawn,  at  Ocbtertyre  House,  and  is  now,  (1840,) 
thirty-three  feet  high,  with  ref  ularly  drooping  branches,  which,  aAer 
they  touch  the  ground,  run  along  it  for  some  distance.  Plants  of  it 
have  been  propagated  by  grafting  on  stems  five  or  six  feet  higb» 
which  form  beautiful  weeping  trees.    {Oard.  Mug,) 

The  rooU  of  CRmoth^a  Mnmii  L.  (onagre  French,)  are  eaten  in 
Germany,  like  those  of  scorzonera,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots 
may  be  used  in  salads.  The  herbage  would  form  a  good  forage  for 
cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  it.  {JhmaUi  de$  Sdemeei,  JfhyS' 
iqueM,  !•«.) 

Mortis  Sermgehntty  (in  compliment  to  the  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garilen  of  Lyons,)  has  been  raised  from  seed  of  the  •M6rus  multi- 
cadlis,  and  is'  considered  preferable  to  that  variety,  from  its  hardi^ 
ness,  and  the  largeness  of  its  leaves.  The  fruit  is  small,  and  of  a 
dark  violet  color.     (Id.) 

Gladloltu  eardinilis^  at  HaAon  Gardens,  the  seat  of  James  Hunt- 
er, Esq.,  in  Argvleshire,  Scotland,  measures  twenty-three  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  exhibits  upwards  of  one  hundred  stems,  terminating 
in  spikes  of  its  rich  scarlet  flowers.  This  plant,  in  common  with 
various  others  at  Hafton,  says  much  for  the  mildness  of  climate,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Mc 
Dermaid.     (Glasgow  Courier.) 

Pumpkin  Sugar. — We  find  a  notice  in  the  Gardener^i  Magazine^ 
of  a  method  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  pumpkins,  for  whirh  a 
patent  has  been  procured  by  M.  L.  Hoffman,  of  Hungary.  M.  Hofl*- 
man,  together  with  M.  Deva^,  has  established  a  smell  manufactory  of 
the  article  in  Zamdor,  in  which  they  have  already  obtained  forty  hun- 
dred of  sugar  from  pumpkins,  a  anmll  part  of  which  they  have  also 
refined.  One  hundred  weight  of  pumpkins  yields  as  much  sugar  as 
Mie  hundred  weight  of  beet  roots,  but  the  space  of  a  hectare,  vis. 
two  acres,  one  rood,  and  thirty-five  perches,  ;^'ields  three  or  four 
times  as  large  a  quantity  of  pum|)kins,  (according  to  their  weight,) 
as  the  beet  root:  the  space  occupied  by  Indian  corn  growing  between 
the  rows  not  being  mcluded,  eight  hundred  weight  of  sugar  could  be 
raised  on  sixteen  hundred  square  toises,  from  which  two  hundred 
hundred  weight  of  pumpkins  is  obtained,  and  sometimes  over  two 
hundred  and  sixty  hundred  of  pumpkins.  M.  Hoffman  has  obtained 
from  between  twenty-six  and  twenty-seven  hundred  weight  of  pump- 
kios,  one  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  and  as  much  syrup.  In  making 
iha  sugar*  the  pumpkins  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  then,  with  the  rind*  ara 
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rubbed  on  a  grating,  the  same  as  is  used  for  beet  root,  and  the  seeds, 
which  produce  an  excellent  oil,  are  kept  separate.  One  pound  of 
oil  is  obtained  from  five  pounds  of  seed.  The  juice  is  obtained  from 
the  Gyrated  pumpkins  in  the  same  manner  as  from  beet  root.  M. 
Hoffinan  obtained  from  an  indifferent  press,  eighty-two  pounds  of 
juice,  containing;  a  proportion  of  sui^ar  of  from  3^  to  10°  according 
to  Banned.  The  juice  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  beet  root,  because 
it  does  not  so  soon  lose  its  virtue,  but  remains  good  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  purified  and  cleaned  by  the  same  process  as  beet  sugar. 
The  pumpkins  should  be  cut  up  in  pieces  before  they  are  grated. 

This  discovery  may  be  of  some  importance  to  the  agriculture  of 
this  country.  In  the  West,  where  such  immense  crops  of  pump* 
kins  may  be  produced,  it  will  prove  more  profitable  for  cultivation 
than  the  sugar  beet. — Ed, 

Four  new  species  of  tke  O&rryh.  have  l>een  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hartney,  in  Mexico,  and  plants  have  been  raised  of  one  of  them, 
in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Dried  speci- 
mens have  been  sent  to  London,  of  the  whole  four,  from  which  they 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Benthara,  secretary  to  the  Society.  Mr. 
Hartwig  has  also  sent  to  England  seven  species  of  Mexican  oaks^ 
figured  in  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  work,  Flantce  •SSqtUnoetiales, 
and  in  the  Arboretum  Brilannieum^  Vol.  IV.,  and  also  two  species 
not  yet  figured.  His  discoveries  will  be  of  great  value,  and  furnish 
many  fine  trees,  which  will  probably  endure  the  climate  of  England, 
and  thus  increase  the  interest  of  arboretums.  He  has  also  sent  home 
several  new  and  splendid  plants;  among  the  number,  a  brilliant  ja-^ 
eobasa  lily. — Id, 
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RussiUitL  ){meea. — This  truly  beautiful  plant  has  been  introduced 
four  or  five  years,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  good  specimen  of  it 
in  bloom.  It  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  most  splendid  ob- 
jects our  green-houses  afford.  Mr.  Paxton  remarks,  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  his  Magazine  of  Botany,  that  it  is  not  oflen  seen  in  full  fier- 
fection  in  English  srardens,  and  attributes  it  to  a  want  of  proper 
knowledge  of  its  cultivation.  It  requires  a  light,  rich  soil,  (heath 
earth  and  light  loam,}  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  during  its  growmg  season,  and  it  will  throw  out  its  long,  de- 
pending, leafless  shoots,  which  will  Iw  wreathed  with  its  elegant  tu- 
bular blossoms.  We  hope  some  of  our  amateur  cultivators,  who 
have  the  leisure,  will  try  and  grow  the  plants  to  greater  perfection 
than  has  yet  been  attained  in  our  gardens. — Id. 

Destn^tion  of  worms  in  flower  pots. — I  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest the  various  articles  (editorial  especially,)  in  your  journal,  and 
I  feel  convinced  that  you  have  done  much,  very  much,  towards  ere- 
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adng  a  taste  for  horticulture  around  Boston,  and  I  trust  yoa  will  re- 
ceive a  substantial  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  your  labors  are 
held  by  a  discerning  public,  in  an  increase  of  subscribers  to  your  next 
volume. 

Will  you  oblige  several  of  your  constant  readers,  by  giving  us,  in 
your  next  num^r,  the  best  and  most  speedy  method  of  extirpating 
the  worm,  (called  fish  worm,)  from  the  earth  in  flower  pots?  scarce 
a  familv  can  grow  a  few  pots  without  being  more  or  less  troubled; 
and  I  think  ^ou  would  confer  a  benefit  on  your  readers  by  an  article 
on  this  subject;  at  least  you  will  oblige  One  Subscriber,  Boston, 
Dec.  26,  1840. 

[We  are  happy  to  hear  that  our  labors  have  been  acceptable  to  our 
readers:  it  will  always  be  our  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of 
gardening,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so.  Worms  in  pots  may  be 
easily  destroyed,  simply  by  watering  the  soil  with  lime-water,  which 
may  be  made  by  puttmg  a  piece  of  lime,  weighing  about  two  pounds, 
into  a  pail  of  water;  when  the>whole  is  slaked  and  well  stirred  up, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  water  may  then  be  turned 
off,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  lil)erally  watered  with  it.  The 
worms  will  soon  leave  the  premises,  bv  crawling  out  upon  the  sur- 
face, when  they  may  be  taken  off  and  destroy^.  If  any  remain, 
another  watering  may  be  applied.  We  have  never  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  destroying  them  by  this  method. — Ed. 

Seedling  dahlias. — We  alluded,  a  short  time  since,  to  Mr.  Han- 
cock's new  seedling  dahlias:  bince  then,  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hancock,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  saved  ninety-nine 
dahlias,  selected  from  about  twelve  hundred  plants,  some  of  which 
he  thinks  will  equal  any  thing  yet  produced  in  America.  If  they  only 
hold  their  goodness,  many  of  them  will  far  eclipse  the  "Hero  of  Tip- 
pecanoe."—  T.  Haneoeky  Burlington,  JV.  J.,  Dec.  1840. 

The  wild  Cherry  used  a$  a  stock  for  budding. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Albany  Cvltivalor  states  that  the  wild  cherry,  (PrOnus  vir- 
ginikna,)  is  used  as  a  stock  for  budding,  by  Mr.  Floy,  nurseryman, 
of  Harlem,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Floy  had  two  or  three  rows  of  the  stocks 
budded  with  plums  last  year,  (1839,)  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
with  what  appeared  tolerable  success,  half  or  t%vo  thirds  of  them 
having  taken:  they  were  doing  well,  having  made  shoots  averaging 
two  feet  long,  (then  June  last,)  of  most  luxuriant  and  thrifty  appear- 
ance. We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  Floy  how  well  the 
experiment  succeeds,  and  whether  he  thinks  the  cherry  stock  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  budding  the  plum.  The  trees  may  grow  well 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  con- 
tinue to  show  the  same  luxuriance,  or  whether  the  crops  will  be  as 
abundant  and  good  as  on  the  common  plum,  JPrQnus  dom^dtica,  or 
the  beach  plum,  P.  raaritima,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the  lat- 
ter has  ever  been  tried  as  a  stock. — Rd. 

Preservation  of  apples. — At  the  late  exhibition  of  the  New  Haven 
County  Agricultural  Society,  in  October  last,  Mr.  Augustus  Foote, 
of  Bradford,  Conn.,  presented  some  apples  of  the  growth  of  the  year 
previous,  1839;  they  were  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  both 
for  their  beauty  and  their  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  A  corre.s- 
M>ndent  of  the  Farmer^s  Gazette  was  desiruns  of  learning  of  Mr. 
Foote,  the  method  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  them  to  such 
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a  late  period  of  the  year.  To  this  query,  Mr.  Foote  replies,  that  the 
apples  were  kept  without  any  extraordinary  labor  or  pains  on  his 
part.  He  puts  them  in  an  uncovered  bin  in  his  cellar,  which  is 
made  secure  from  frost.  In  the  spring,  instead  of  opening  his  cel- 
lar, and  admitting  the  fresh  air,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  keeps  it 
closed  tight,  as  in  winter.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  apples  keep 
sound  throughout  the  summer.  The  apples  which  Mr.  Foote  exhib- 
ited, were  called  '*  Everlastings,"  but  be  thinks  any  good  winter  ap- 
ple may  be  preserved  in  equally  as  good  condition  if  the  same  at- 
tention is  observed.  Mr.  Foote  thinks  that  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  in  spring  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  decay. — Ed, 

Dr.  O.  tVatsorij  our  friend  and  correspondent,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  chosen  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Botanical  Societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  engaged  in  collecting  specimens  of 
American  plants,  ana  arranging  them  in  herbariums,  for  the  two 
societies.     He  has  already  sent  to  England  several  species. — Ed. 

To  destroy  cabbage  worms. — A  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator  states,  that  he  had  a  square  of  very  fine  cabbages  in  bis 
garden,  upon  which  the  worms  had  commenced  making  great  rava- 
ges. Pennyroyal  was  gathered,  and  scattered  over  the  cabbage 
heads  plentifully,  and  the  work  of  destruction  ceased.  The  writer 
did^not  know  whether  the  method  was  a  new  one,  or  not;  but,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  effectual  one,  it  might  be  recommended  for 
trial.  Quere?  What  kind  of  cabbage  worms  are  cultivators  at  the 
south  troubled  with,  that  do  any  material  damage  to  cabbages, 
after  they  have  headed  up? — Id. 

Mrs.  Perrine,  the  widow  of  our  correspondent,  the  late  Dr.  Per- 
rine,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  at  Indian  • 
Key,  Fa.,  last  August,  has  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  for 
a  tract  of  land  una  relief  from  government.  Mrs.  Perrine,  with  her 
two  daughters  and  son,  miraculously  escapee^  the  fate  of  her  lament- 
ed husband.  His  house  was  destroyed,  and,  with  it,  his  valuable 
collection  of  tropical  specimens  of  plants,  his  librarv,  and  all  his 
writings.  Mrs.  Perrine  is  now  thrown  upon  the  world,  with  a  fam- 
ily, and  without  any  thing  for  support,  and  we  hope  that  Congress 
will  grant  her  petition.  The  labors  of  Dr.  Perrine  fully  entitle  his 
wife  and  children  to  a  liberal  reward  from  government,  and  those 
who  know  the  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
will  step  forward  and  plead  in  behalf  of  his  afflicted  family.  We 
would  call  upon  the  editors  of  all  our  agricultural  journals,  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Perrine. 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Perrine,  we  have  received  four  letters,  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  forwarded  to  us  by  the  way  of  Ohio:  they  were  dated 
in  February  last,  and  did  not  reach  ns  till  November.  They  contain  a 
variety  of  intelligence  relative  to  the  introduction  of  tropical  plants, 
and  the  progress  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Co.:  and,  as  we  trust  tho 
interest,  which  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Dr.  Perrine  have  created  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  will  not  die  away,  we  shall,  at  a  convenient 
opportunity,  extract  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his 
communications. — Id. 

EnkidfUhus  quirK^ueJlbnu. — Probably  the  only  plant  which  has 
ever  flowered  in  this  tountrv  is  now  coming  superbly  into  bloom,  at 
the  country  residence  of  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  at  Brookline.     It  has 
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flowered  every  season,  for  s#»veral  years,  and  it  is  well  worth  seeing, 
by  every  lover  of  plants. — Ed, 

fyomcR'a  Horsfduite  is  now  floweripjr  profusely  at  Mr.  Cushing's, 
Waiertown;  its  large,  deep  crimson  blossoms  in  immense  clusters, 
depending  from  the  shoots,  which  are  trained  on  the  back  wall  and 
over  the  walk,  presenting  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays.  It 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  hot-house  plants. — Id, 

Eutbea  viseida, — This  l>eautiful  annual,  with  many  others,  is 
now  in  bloom,  at  the  conservatory  of  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  in  Brookline. 
Mr.  Lee  is  a  great  lover  of  those  kinds  of  annuals  which  bear  pot 
cultivation,  and  flower  freely  during  winter:  he  has  great  success  in 
cultivating  them,  and  does  not  fail  to  produce  flowers  nearly  the 
whole  year  round. — id, 

Abridged  Catalogue  of  Fruits^  Dahlias ,  i^*c.,  cultivated  by  MM. 
Lefevre,  pere  8t  fils,  Moiitefortaine,  near  Paris. — M.  A.  Lefevre  has 
sent  us  several  catalogues,  containing  an  abridged  list  of  many  of  the 
best  pears  and  other  fruits  grown  in  their  extensive  nursery  in 
France,  for  whom  M.  Lander  &  fils,  William  street,  New  York,  are 
agents.  The  catalogue  enumerates  a  great  number  of  superior 
fruits,  and  as  the  establishment  of  M.  Lefevre  &  fils  is  one  of  high 
standing,  we  doubt  not  but  that  gentlemen  who  wish  to  import  trees 
from  France  can  do  so  to  good  advantage,  throuoh  the  asrency 
of  MM.  Lander,  of  New  York.  We  have  several  of  the  Cata^ 
loguea,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  which  we  will  distribute  to 
those  who  will  call  upon  us  for  them. — Jd. 

dfl  Cemetery  in  Albany,  N,  F.— We  see,  by  a  notice  which  has 
appeared  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York,  since  our  article 
was  written,  in  this  number,  that  the  citizens  of  Albany  have  had  a 
meeting  preparatory  to  the  organization  of  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  a  spot  of  ground,  to  be  laid  out  as  a  cemetery, 
t  is  time  they  should  move  in  this  matter,  unless  they  wish  to  be 
outdone  by  the  flourishinif  city  of  Rochester.  We  believe  some  very 
beautiful  situations  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  for  cem- 
eteries.— Id. 

FBitphSrb'iB.  JacquinteRora. — A  plant  of  this  brilliant  species,  one  of 
the  nuest  of  the  euphorbias  in  cultivation,  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
stove  at  Belmont  Place,  Watertown.  A  description  of  it  will  be 
found  in  our  II.,  p.  361.  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Hogg, 
of  New  York,  both  imported  plants,  from  whence  it  has  been  dis- 
seminated among  amateurs,  though  it  is  not  yet  found  only  in  the 
most  choice  collections.  The  plant  at  Mr.  Cushing's  has  been  well 
grown,  and  its  long  and  slender  shoots  are  covered  with  its  dazzling 
scarlet  flowers,  which,  springing  in  great  numbers  from  the  nxils  of 
the  leaves,  for  the  distance  of  a  foot  or  more,  have  a  plume-like  and 
stately  appearance.     It  will  prove  a  great  favorite  in  all  collections. 

T'ke  Svjainstone  Seedling  Slravfberry,  a  new  variety,  lately  origi- 
nated in  England,  has  been  recently  imported  by  Mr.  W.  Kenrick, 
nurseryman.  It  is  said  to  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  bearing 
airsummer.  Ripe  fruit,  green  fruit,  blossoms,  and  buds  may  be  seen 
upon  the  plant  at  the  same  time:  it  is  of  medium  size,  and  <rood  fla- 
vor.    We  shall  allude  to  it  again  under  our  pomological  notices.— /c^. 

New  article  for  hot  water  pipes, — We  have  lately  had  put  up,  in 
our  green-house,  a  hot  water  apparatus,  the  pipes  of  which   are 
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inanufactured  of  galvanized  iron:  to  all  appearance,  thus  far,  it 
answers  equally  as  well  as  copper;  how  lasting  it  may  be,  in  com- 
parison with  copper,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  put  up  at  one 
third  the  expense  of  copper,  and  where  there  are  large  and  extensive 
ranges  of  hot-houses  and  green-houses,  it  promises  a  great  saving  in 
the  cost  of  an  apparatus  for  heating.  The  article  has  been  lately 
introduced  from  Europe,  where  it  nas  been  used  for  stove  pipes, 
gutters,  window  shutters,  covering  roofs,  8cc.  It  is  said  to  have  all 
the  durability  of  copper  and  the  stiffness  of  iron. — Ed, 
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Saturday,  Nov.  28/A,  iMO.-^Exhibited.  Fruits:— From  R.  Man- 
ning,the  following  apples: — Sam  Younf^f(^Pofnological  Magazine,  No^ 
130,)  Victorious  Reinette,  Bordie  tricolor,  Refnctte  cceur  de  France, 
find  a  small  apple,  taken  from  a  tree  at  Elsineur,  in  Denmark,  by  Capt. 
Wheatland,  of  Salem,  in  September  last;  also,  Bishop's  thumb, 
(London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  No.  1S5,)  rasse  Col- 
mar,  and  Beurr^  Diel  pears. 

The  Reinette  ccBur  de  France  was  the  produce  of  a  dwarf  tree, 
received  from  the  Brothers  Bauman,  of  Boh  wilier,  on  the  Rhine, 
France.  It  is  a  medium  sized  fruit,  red  skin,  yellow  flesh,  and  ex- 
tremely high  flavored. 

The  following  description  of  the  other  Reinette  exhibited,  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  Chairman  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Christ,  a  German 
pomological  author: — 

"  No.  18.  Victorious  Reinette,  (Reinette  Triomphante.^  An  un- 
commonly flne,  large,  and  well  formed  apple,  which,  on  bemg  depos- 
ited on  the  floor,  acquires  a  deep  yellow  tint,  marked  with  starry 
points,  and  frequently  rough  brown  spots,  or  large  warts;  its  eye 
represents  a  regular  star;  its  flesh  beneath  the  tender  skin,  is  yellow, 
firm,  though  delicate,  yielding  abundance  of  juice  that  possesses  a 
pleasant  aromatic  flavor;  it  ripens  about  Christmas,  and  may  be 
kept  till  March.  The  tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  becomes  of  con- 
siderable size." 

From  B.  V.  French,  Dan  vers  Winter  Sweet,  Winter  Queen,  red 
Doctor,  Pennock's  red  Winter,  Bean  apple,  Pomme  gris,  Newark 
Kini^,  Winter  Spice,  Cumberland  Spice,  and  four  unnamed  kinds  of 
apples;  also.  Monsieur  1e  Cur^,  (or  Burgomaster)  pears. 

Dec.  bth, — A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  awarding 
premiums  in  medals  or  plates,  in  the  place  of  money,  asked  for  fur- 
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ther  time  to  complete  their  report.  A  committee  was  chosen  to 
audit  the  Mount  Auburn  records  for  the  year  1840.  Adjourned  for 
two  weeks,  to  December  19th. 

Exhibited.  Fruits: — From  S.  Downer,  Forelle,  (fair  specimens,) 
Lewis,  Catillac,  Passe  Colmar,  Burgomaster,  and  Beurr^  d'Areroberg 
pears,  the  latter  fine;  also,  Roxbory  russet,  Golden  russet,  Spitzem- 
berg,  Ortley  pippin,  and  Lady  apples,  and  Catawba  grapes  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  ITrom  S.  Pond,  Beurr^  Diel,  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme,  and  Echasserie  pears,  the  first  named  very  large  and  fine; 
also,  musk  quinces. 

From  the  President,  Mr.  Wilder,  Glout  Morceau,  Burgomaster, 
Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  Passe  Colmar,  and  the 
Columbian  Virgoulouse  pears,  all  large  and  handsome  specimens, 
and  well  ripened:  the  d'Aremberg  was  in  excellent  eating:  the  Co- 
lumbia Virgoulouse  is  a  pear  of  great  beauty,  but  not,  we  think,  first 
rate. 

Dee.  nth.—ExhMted.  Fruits:— From  the  President,  Mr.  Wild- 
er, Passe  Colmar,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  (Burgomaster,)  and  Columbia, 
Virgoulouse  pears. 

"The  Monsieur  le  Cur^  pear  having  been  cultivated  under  so  many 
names,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Manning,  took  the  occasion  to  make  the 
following  remarks: — 

It  was  raised  from  seed,  or  first  introduced  into  notice,  by  the  cu- 
rate of  a  small  town  near  Paris,  and,  for  some  years,  was  considered 
identical  with  the  St.  Lezio.  It  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
England,  under  the  names  of  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  Dumas,  Poire  de 
Clion,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Wilmot's  new  pear. 

A  letter  received  from  M.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  states  that  it  is  a 
new  pear,  entirely  distinct  from  the  St.  Lezin, — that  it  is  a  valuable 
early  winter  fruit,  and  its  true  name  should  be  Poire  de  Clion. 

It  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  by  the  late  John  Heard,  Es<]. 
as  the  Burgomaster,  and  described  by  that  name  in  some  pomologi- 
cal  works,  and  the  name  of  "Winter  Bartlett,"  which  it  has  received 
in  Boston  market,  will  best  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held. 

From  B.  V.  French,  Ortley  pippin.  Monstrous  pippin,  (Coxe,  No. 
S7,)  and  red  Nonsuch  apples.  From  Dr.  E.  Wight,  some  large  red 
apples,  without  name. 

bee.  I9th. — An  adjourned  meeting  from  the  5th — the  President  in 
the  chair.  No  business  of  importance  was  transacted.  Adjourned 
two  weeks,  to  January  3,  1841. 

Exhibited.  Fruits:— From  B.  V.  French,  yellow  Bellfiower  apples, 
very  fine  specimens.  From  Benjamin  Willis,  Esq.,  apples  raised  in 
Granville,  Bond  Co.,  Illinois;  they  were  of  medium  size,  rather  ob- 
lone,  pointed  at  the  blossom  end,  flesh  yellow,  with  a  peculiar  rich 
and  agreeable  flavor.  They  could  not  be  referred,  by  the  committee, 
to  the  description  of  any  pomological  author. 

Dee.  21  St. — Exhibited.  Fruits: — From  S.  Downer, "fine  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg  pears.  From  Dr.  E.  Wight,  pears  without  name.  From 
Prof.  J.  L.  Russell,  Chelmsford,  pears  without  name.  From  W.  C. 
Chapin,  Providence,  R.  I.,  specimens  of  the  Marygold  apple,  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  very  superior. 
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Roots,  Tubertf  ^c, 
potatoes,  new: 

Sweet,  per  busbel, 

Turnips: 

Cfjinmon,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 
Onions: 

White,  per  bunch, 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

White,  per  buslicl, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel 


From 
^cu. 

1  12^ 

60 
1  00 

50 
1  75 
1  00 
1  00 


L/arrots,  per  oushei, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound 

Horseradish,  per  pound .... 

Cabbages,  Salads,  4*c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Red  Dutch, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Celeiy,  per  root, 

Lettuce,  per  head,  •. 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal. 

Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 


Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjonim,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. . . . 
Spearmint,  per  bunch, . 


25 
25 

3 

3 
62^ 
75 
50 
60 
75 
20 
12^ 
10 


To 

9  cts. 

1  25 

2  00 

1  25 

374 
87i 

4 

4 

76 

1  00 
62^ 


12i 


50 
75 

m 
m 

12i 

12i 

25 

25 

87^ 


50 

17 

6 

6 

6 


50 
75 

25 
25 
20 


75 
20 
12i 
12i 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Squashes,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  Marrow, .... 
Winter  crookneck,. . . . 
Canada  Crook  Neck. . . 

Pumpkins,  each 


Fruits, 

Apples,  desflcrt: 

C^ommon,  per  bushel, 
Extm,  per  bushel,. . . 
Baldwins,  |)er  barrel, ....  1 

Rii8scts,  |)er  barrel, '1 

GrccuingH,  per  barrel . . .  .jl 
Pcannai ns,j)er barrel,. .  .  .!2 
N.  Y.  Pippins,  per  barrel,  1 


From 
9  cts. 

2i 

n 


Swoct,  per  barrel, 

Hub^sluu  NoiLsucli,  pr  bbl 

Dried  apples,  |)er  pound,. 
Pears,  |ier  half  [U'lk : 

Blocker's  Meadow, 

Clianmonteilc 

Common, 

St.  Michaels,  per  doz. . . . 

St.  Germain,  ^icr  doz. .  . . 

Brown  Beurrc,  per  doz. . . 

Burgomaster,  per  doz. .  .  ■ 

St.  Michael  Ardiangel, ) 
per  dozen, I 

Baking,  per  bushel 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malatp., 

Isabella 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

[Pine-apples,  each, 

Crauljcrries,  per  bushel,. .  . , 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  |)er  dozen  : 

I     Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) .. 

CHiestnuts,  y)er  bushel 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Caslana, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound. 


50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
00 
75 
00 


60 
37 

75 

60 

60 

I  00 

20 


To 

<pCl8. 

3 

2 

3 

12i 


62i 

1  00 
200 

2  00 
2  00 

2  00 


4k 
50 

75 

2  50 
25 


1  60    1  76 


20 

25 
60 


25 

37i 
75 


25  '2  60 
75   2  00 


Remarks. — The  weather,  durini^  a  greater  part  of  the  month,  has 
been  very  good  for  the  season:  there  have  hren  several  light  sno%v 
storms,  and  last  week  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
The  cold  has  not  been  severe,  the  thermometer  falling  down  to  zero 
but  once  during  the  whole  month.  The  snow  fell  so  evenly,  that  it 
has  afforded  fine  sleighing. 
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Potatoes  have  become  rather  heavier:  large  supplies  were  laid  in 
in  November,  and,  as  there  have  beea  constant  arrivals  since,  and 
sales  have  been  made  from  the  wharf,  holders  have  had  to  submit  to 
a  reduction  in  prices,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  our  last 
report:  this,  however,  has  only  been  the  case  with  Chenangoes;  East- 
ports  are  firm  at  the  same  prices:  sweet  potatoes  are  unusually  abun- 
dant, and  the  stools  uncommonly  (^ood  for  this  late  period  of  the  year: 
they  keep  much  better  than  usual.  Turnips  very  plentiful.  Onions 
abundant,  and  the  stock  well  ripenc<l.  Carrots  are  plentiful,  and 
considerable  quantities  have  been  sold  at  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
ton.  No  radishes  have  yet  been  received j  the  first  crop  has  been 
planted,  and  will  soon  be  sent  in.  Horseradish  abundant  and  very 
good. 

The  crop  of  cabbages,  for  1840,  was  much  larger  than  usual,  and 
exceedingly  well  grown:  the  market  has  been  well  filled  all  the  fall, 
and  purchasers  have  been  well  supplied  with  a  prime  article  at  reason- 
able prices:  great  quantities  of  drumheads  have  been  taken  for  the 
coasting  trade.  Caulifiowers  are  brought  in  of  fine  size.  Brocoli 
is  nearly  gone.  Celery  is  becoming  more  scarce,  particularly  that 
of  superior  quality,  and  prices  have  advanced.  There  is  very  little 
lettuce  in  market,  and  what  there  is,  quickly  taken  up.  Tomatoes 
are  all  gone.  Pickles,  of  both  sorts,  are  retailing  at  quotations.  The 
stock  of  squashes  is  getting  reduced:  autumnal  marrows  keep  very 
poorly,  and,  in  consequence,  prices  have  advanced  as  the  stock  be- 
comes smaller:  winter  crooknecks  are  yet  abundant  and  cheap:  no 
West  Indias  have  arrived,  but  a  few  lots  are  soon  expected.  Pump- 
kins are  exceedingly  abundant.  Parsley  is  scarce,  and  in  good  de- 
mand at  our  prices. 

Apples  are  doing  better:  the  stock  has  rotted  away,  and  those  of 
selected  quality  are  now  to  be  had:  Baldwins,  russets  and  green- 
ings command  a  slight  advance:  New  York  pippins  remain  the  same: 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and  spice  apples  arc  all  gone:  dried  apples  are 
plentiful,  and  a  reduction  has  been  made  in  prices.  Of  T>ears,  the 
stock  of  fine  eating  sorts  is  nearly  exhausted:  a  few  St.  Germuins, 
Chaumoniels,  &c.,  remain:  baking  are  scarcer,  and  prices  improved. 
Malaga  grapes  are  very  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Quinces  all 
gone.  Cranberries  remain  the  same.  Havana  oranges  are  scarce, 
and  good  ones  command  our  highest  rjites.  Chestnuts  are  not  in  so 
good  demand,  and  prices  have  fallen  off.  Walnuts  remain  the  same; 
m  other  kinds  no  alteration. — JVJ.  !/\,  Boston,  Dec.  28,  1840. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Not  much  can  be  accomplished  out  of  doors,  this  month:  all  labor  is 
confined  to  the  hot-house,  green-hou^e,  vinery,  or  hot-beds.  In  the 
former  of  these  departments,  vines  may  be  now  brought  forward  for 
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an  early  crop;  in  the  green-house,  the  vines  can  only  be  put  in  read- 
iness for  starting  in  March :  but  in  vineries  with  brick  flues  or  hot 
water,  the  vines,  or  trees,  if  any  are  trained  to  the  wall  or  the  raf- 
ters, may  be  soon  started  into  growth.  In  hot-beds,  strawberries 
may  be  forced,  or  they  may  be  placed  on  shelves,  near  the  glass,  in 
hot-houses  or  vineries,  and  they  will  produce  a  good  crop.  The 
vines,  either  in  the  green-house  or  grapery,  should  be  washed  over 
with  a  composition  of  lime,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  water,  to  destroy 
red  spiders  and  other  insects:  if  not  pruned,  though  it  is  supposed 
this  has  not  been  neglected,  it  should  be  done  immediately.  Grape 
vines  may  be  grown  from  eyes  planted  in  pots  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  and  placed  in  a  good  bottom  heat. 

FLOWER   DEPAKTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  flowering;  give  them  liberal  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  syringe  over  the  tops  with  clean  water  occa- 
sionally, in  fine  weather;  this  will  keep  the  foliage  looking  bright  and 
vigorous,  if  seeds  are  wanted,  care  should  be  taken  to  impregnate 
the  flowers.  Seeds  st^wn  in  August  or  September,  will  now  be 
coming  up,  and  they  should  be  carefully  watered. 

Oxalises  of  the  various  kinds,  will  now  be  coming  into  flower,  and 
they  should  be  watered  liberally. 

Ericas  should  be  properly  watered,  and  now  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  commence  propagation. 

Oeramums  in  small  pots  Should  now  be  shifted  into  the  next  size, 
and  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

Verbenas  will  soon  commence  growing,  and  will  require  more 
water. 

Cactuses,  wanted  for  flowering  early,  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  green-house;  or,  if  there  is  a  hot-house,  remov- 
ed to  that^  and  watered  of\ener. 

Tree  vcRonies  may  be  brought  into  the  green-house,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  nowers. 

Hyacinths  planted  in  pots  in  November,  and  plunged  in  pits  or  in 
the  ground,  may  now  be  brought  into  the  green-house  or  parlor. 

Stock  gUliftower^  and  other  annual  flower  seeds^  may  now  be  plant- 
ed for  early  flowerins. 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  inspected— if  decaying,  the  infected  parts 
should  be  cut  out,  and  the  roots  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  room,  to  heul 
up.  If  there  is  danger  of  losing  any  rare  kinds,  they  should  be  pot- 
ted, and  started  into  growth. 

Green-house  plants  of  many  kinds  may  be  propagated  successfully 
at  this  season,  and  many  of  them  re-i>otted  hetore  they  commence 
their  new  growth.  Heaths,  diosmas,  roses,  geraniums,  &c.  will  re- 
quire it. 

VEGETABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

Rot  beds, — Preparations  should  now  be  made  to  form  hot  Ijed?  for 
raising  cucumbers,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  early  vegetables  of  all 
sorts.  We  have  already  given  advice  how  to  do  this,  under  this 
head,  as  well  as  in  detailed  articles  in  the  Magazine,  ami  refer  to 
them  for  information  how  to  proceed.  If  preparations  are  com- 
menced immediately,  the  seeds  may  be  planted  about  the  30th  of 
the  month. 
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Fresh  Oaxden  Seeds 

FOR 

1841. 

We  are  now  daily  receiving  our  supplies  of  new  and  fresh 
Garden  Seeds,  of  all  descriptions,  of  the  crop  of  1840;  nearly 
all  of  which  are  raised  expressly  for  us  in  this  vicinity,  and  will 
be  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Boxes  of  Seeds,  containing  a  full  assortment,  and  suitable  for 
•mall  gardens ;  also,  Boxes  of  Seeds,  of  different  sizes,  for  the 
West  India,  Southeni  or  Western  markets. 

ICJ*  Qrders  from  the  south  or  west  put  up  and  executed  in  the 
most  faithful  manner,  and  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

%^  Priced  Catalogues  furnished  to  dealcp^  on  application. 

JMgricultural  WfTarehou^e  &  Seed^Store, 
7  niercliaiits  Row,  near  State  Street^ 

BOSTOW, ^ 

Superb  Doable  Larkspur  Seed. 

We  have  now  ready  for  sale,  of  the  new  crop  of  the  present 
year  ^1840,)  Double  Dwarp  Rocket  Larkspur  Seed,  saved 
from  our  garden,  from  the  most  superb  varieties. 

The  spikes  of  flowers  are  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and  the 
stems  are  completely  clothed  with  flowers  as  double  as  the  rose, 
and  resembling  the  finest  hyacinth.  The  colors  are  white,  pink 
porcelain  and  purple.  They  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gar^ 
den  annuals,  and  of  the  simplest  cultivAon. 

October  is  the  most  favorable  ^ime  for  sowing  the  seeds,  as 
they  flower  stronger  than  when  planted  in  the  spring.  A  second 
sowing  should,  however,  be  made  in  April  for  a  succession  of 
flowers.  Dig  a  piece  of  ground  flne,  and  level  it  with  the  rake; 
then  sow  the  seeds  the  latter  part  of  October  in  drills,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep;  cover  up  and  beat  the  surface  lightly 
with  the  spade.  In  the  spring  the  plants  will  make  their  appear- 
ance as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  ana  will  be  in 
bloom  in  May. 

Packages  of  seeds,  containing  the  four  different  colors,  in  sep- 
arate packages,  25  cents;  or  single  papers,  containing  all  the 
seeds  together,  6J  cents.  HO  VET  &*  CO. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Pomotogical  Jfotius;  or  Koiicts  respecting  new 
and  superior  varieties  of  Fruits  worthy  of  general  cuhiva- 
Hon.  Notices  of  one  hundred  and  seven  varieties  of  ^ppks^ 
which  have  produced  fruit  in  the  Pomological  Garden^  dur- 
ing the  years  1839  and  1840.  By  R.  Manning,  Esq., 
Pomological  Garden,  Salem,  Mass. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  are  now  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  Mr.  Manning's  indefatiga- 
ble labors,  in  identifying  and  proving  more  than  one  hundred 
of  the  best  varieties  of  that  most  valuable  fruit,  the  apple.  To 
those  who  know  how  to  rightly  estimate  the  task  which  Mr. 
Manning  has  performed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  he 
has  accomplished  more  than  any  other  individual  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  we  may  perhaps  say,  as  much  or  more  than  any  one, 
even  in  England.  The  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  with 
Mr.  Thompson  at  the  head  of  the  fruit  department,  have  been 
many  years  collecting  information  upon  fruits,  and  have  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  to  some  order  the  almost  innumerable  varieties 
under  cultivation:  the  labors  of  the  Society,  thus  far,  are  well 
known,  and  the  benefits  which  ihey  have  conferred  upon  the 
horticultural  public  have  been  appreciated  by  all  cultivators  of 
fruits.  They  are  still,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Thompson,  assidu- 
ously collecting  all  the  knowledge  which  they  can  obtain  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject. 
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The  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  of  Scotland,  with  Mr. 
Barnet  at  the  head  of  the  fruit  department,  have  been  for  some 
time  collecting  information  on  fruits,  and  proving  the  varieties; 
but,  beyond  these  examples,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  so- 
cieties or  any  individuals  who  have  accomplished  as  much  as 
Mr.  Manning;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  means 
which  the  societies  we  have  just  named  have  at  their  com- 
mand, his  labors  will  appear  still  more  important. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  wich  any  view  to  over- 
rate Mr.  Manning's  labors:  he  would  not  thank  us  for  that. 
They  are  already  so  well  known,  and  his  good  judgment  has 
been  so  often  appealed  to,  by  many  of  our  most  excellent  cul- 
tivators, that  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  this  statement,  in 
order  to  give  additional  weight  to  his  descriptions.  They  will 
be  received  as  the  result  of  long  experience  and  indefatigable 
research,  and  will  be  valued  as  highly  among  our  cultivators, 
as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Thompson  have  been  by  the  po- 
mologists  of  Great  Britain. 

The  slow  progress  which  has  been  made  in  proving  and 
identifying  fruits,  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  with 
many,  and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Manning,  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  has  so  happily  stated  the  reasons  which  have  pre- 
vented the  more  rapid  accomplishment  of  this  object.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  a  moment — a  tree  does  not  perfect  its  growth, 
and  produce  its  fruit,  in  a  single  season: — patience,  and  per- 
severance must  be  exercised,  before  the  cultivator  realizes 
his  early  expectations;  and  how  often  does  it  happen,  when 
he  has  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  period  which  was  to 
settle  all  doubts,  that  he  has  been  disappointed — bitterly  dis- 
appointed, to  find  that  the  care,  the  patience,  and  the  anxiety, 
witti  which  he  had  watched  a  favorite  tree,  have  been  wasted, 
and  he  is  no  nearer  the  attainment  of  his  wishes  than  he  was 
years  before.  Let  those  who  think  that  investigation  on  this 
subject  has  proceeded  too  tardily,  attempt  the  object  them- 
selves; a  few  years,  spent  in  patiently  awaiting  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fruit,  will  convince  them  that  their  labors  will  add 
but  little  towards  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

We  have  somewhat  extended  these  remarks;  but  if  they 
have  contained  nothing  of  interest,  our  readers  will  find  the 
time  spent  in  their  perusal  fully  made  up  in  the  additional  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Manning's  communication. — Eld. 
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1.  Alexandria. — Very  large  red,  striped  with  yellow;  fruit 
tender  and  mild.     Ripe  from  September  till  January. 

2.  Aunt  Hannah. — Medium  size,  round,  smooth,  yellow; 
good  from  October  to  February.  This  apple  is  supposed,  (as 
its  name  indicates,)  to  be  a  native  fruit.  It  probably  origi- 
nated in  Essex  county. 

3.  Benoni. — Medium  size,  red  and  yellow,  very  good  and 
handsome.     A  native  fruit.     Ripe  in  August. 

4.  Baldwin. — Well  known  and  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  New  England  Slates:  so  far  as  our  own  taste  can  be  trust- 
ed, we  prefer  it  to  any  other  winter  apple  in  our  collection. 

5.  Boxford. — Medium  size,  yellow  and  red;  great  bearer, 
and  very  fine;  high  flavor.     Ripe  from  September  till  Janu- 

6.  Bowback  Sweet, — Medium  size,  round,  yellow:  in  use 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  Sufficient 
time  not  having  elapsed  to  investigate  this  fruit,  it  may  prove 
synonymous  with  some  other  variety. 

7.  Brabant  Bellfiower. — Large,  round,  greenish  yellow 
and  dull  red.  Ripe  in  October  and  November.  A  fine  fruit, 
the  scions  of  which  were  received  from  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

8.  Blue  Pearmain. — Large  red,  with  stripes  and  blotches 
of  darker  red,  approaching  to  purple,  and  covered  with  a  dense 
bloom:  said  not  to  be  a  great  bearer.  Ripe  from  October  to 
February. 

9.  Baltimore, — Very  large,  with  yellow  skin;  excellent  for 
the  kitchen.  Ripe  in  the  autumn  and  first  part  of  winter. 
Said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Monstrous  Pippin,  Coxe^  No.  27. 

10.  Black. — (Coxe,  No.  67.)  Medium  size,  dark  red, 
nearly  black,  with  a  mealy  bloom;  very  tender,  mild,  and 
agreeable.     Ripe  in  December  and  January. 

11.  Borden*s  Early, — Small,  red  and  yellow.  Ripe  in 
August  and  September.  Originated  in  Rhode  Island,  from 
whence  I  obtained  the  scions. 

12.  Baldwin  Sweet. — Large,  oblong,  pointed  to  the  blossom 
end,  bright  red;  handsome  and  good.  Ripe  in  January  and 
February.  Origin  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be  a  native 
fruit. 

13.  Crowninshield  Sweet. — Medium  size,  round,  yellow. 
Ripe  in  September  and  October.  A  native  fruit,  from  Dan- 
vers,  resembling  the  Bowback  Sweet,  No  6. 
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14.  Calville  rouge  d'  Ete. — Small,  oblong,  striped  red  and 
yellow.     Ripe  ia  July  and  August. 

15.  Canadian  Reinette. — Large,  round,  yellow,  with  pro- 
jecting ribs;  flesh  yellow,  high  flavored,  and  rich.  Ripe  from 
January  till  March.  We  received  the  scions  of  this  valuable 
variety  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

16.  Cambuthnethan  Pippin. — Medium  size,  round,  yellow, 
striped  with  red,  a  good  apple:  in  use  from  September  till 
January.     Originated  in  Scotland. 

17.  Conway, — Medium  size,  yellow,  with  a  high  flavor, 
but  rather  astringent.  Ripe  during  the  winter.  Originated  in 
Hamilton,  Essex  county. 

18.  Charlowminski. — Large,  red,  striped  with  yellow,  and 
covered  with  a  dense  bloom;  flesh  white,  tender,  and  agreea* 
ble.  A  valuable  apple,  in  eating  in  August.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  from  Russia. 

19.  Cathead  Greening. — Large,  green;  ripe  during  the 
winter  months.  Origin  unknown:  it  may  prove  synonymous 
with  sotne  other  variety. 

20.  Danvers  Winter  sweet. — {F4ppe8^$  Sweet.)  A  fine,  large, 
yellow  apple,  excellent  for  the  table  or  baking.  In  use  from 
December  till  March;  a  great  bearer. 

21.  Drap  d*Or. — Large,  yellow;  flesh  tender,  mild,  and 
good.  Ripe  in  September  and  October.  This  is  the  Drap 
d'Or  of  Coxe  and  Ronald%  but  we  think,  not  of  the  French 
authors. 

22.  Downton  Pippin. — Small,  yellow;  flesh  high  flavored, 
rather  acid;  resembles  the  English  Golden  pippin.  Ripe  in 
October  and  November.  We  believe  this  apple  would  be 
more  acceptable,  if  kept  till  a  later  period. 

23.  Dodgers  Early  red. — Medium  size,  dark  red  and  yellow; 
agreeable  flavor.  Ripe  in  August.  This  apple  we  found 
growing  on  a  farm  in  North  Salem;  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  found 
synonymous  with  some  other  fruit. 

24.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. — Medium  size,  round,  yellow 
and  red  striped,  with  a  blue  bloom.  Ripe  in  August.  Very 
handsome  and  good. 

25.  Conant^sred  Winter  sweet. — Large,  red,  with  a  small 
portion  of  yellow;  good  for  the  table  or  baking  during  the 
winter  months.  Originated  on  the  farm  of  Col.  Conant,  in 
Beverly,  Essex  County. 

26.  Early   Golden  sweet. — Medium  size,  yellow;   ripe  in 
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September.     Much  cultivated  lo  Connecticut,  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Massachusetts. 

27.  Early  Bough, — {Coxe^  No.  3.)  Large,  yellow,  with 
a  tinge  of  red.  A  very  valuable  apple  for  the  table  or  bak- 
ing.    Ripe  in  August  and  September. 

28.  English  Codlin. — (Coarc,  No.  9.)  Large,  yellow,  ob- 
long. In  use  from  September  till  October,  and  sometimes 
later. 

29.  Fameuse. — Medium  size,  dark  red;  flesh  very  white, 
from  whence  one  of  its  synonymes,  Pomme  de^iege.  Ripe 
in  October  and  November.     A  valuable  fruit. 

30.  Fall  Harvey. — Large,  yellow,  round  or  flat;  a  native 
fruit.  Ripe  in  October  and  Npvember.  Very  fine  and  high 
flavored. 

31.  Edwards^s  Russet, — Of  medium  size,  round  or  flat; 
skin  yellow,  red,  or  russet.  This  apple  originated  in  Essex 
county,  and  is  valuable  for  its  late  keeping.  I  have  had  them 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  May. 

32.  Gravenstein, — The  size  is  large,  oblong,  sometimes 
round;  skin  yellow,  beautifully  stciped  with  red;  flesh  rich 
and  high  flavored.  One  of  the  most  valuable  apples  culti- 
vated.    In  use  from  September  to  November. 

33.  Golden  Russet, — Medium  size,  oblong,  of  a  dark  russet 
color ;  flesh  spicy,  and  high  flavored :  trees  grow  remark- 
ably upright.     Ripe  from  October  till  December. 

34.  Green  Sweet. — Small,  color  green;  when  fully  ripe,  a 
dull  yellow.  A  valuable  apple  for  the  table,  or  baking,  keep- 
ing till  May.  Said  to  be  different  from  the  green  sweeting 
described  in  Thatcher's  Orchardist. 

35.  Hawthomdeah. — Rather  above  the  medium  size;  skin 
light  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek;  flesh  white,  without  any 
indication  of  excellence;  more  beautiful  than  good.  A  Scotch 
apple,  ripe  in  September  and  October. 

36.  Haskell  Sweet. — Medium  size,  round,  yellow.  A  fine 
apple  for  baking,  in  September  and  October.  Originated  on 
the  farm  of  Deacon  Haskell,  in  Ipswich. 

37.  Huhbardston  Nonsuch. — Large,  oblong;  color  red  and 
yellow.  The  character  of  this  apple  is  very  high.  A  native 
fruit.     In  use  from  October  to  January. 

38.  Kilham  Hill. — Large,  yellow,  green,  and  red;  flesh 
yellow,  high  flavored,  and  good.  A  native  fruit,  originated 
on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Kilham,    Esq.,  in   Wenham,  Essex 
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county.     A  great  bearer,  and  in  use  from  September  to  No- 
vember. 

39.  KnowksU  Early. — Size,  large;  color,  green,  yellow, 
and  dull  red;  flesh  tender  and  agreeable.  It  ripens  in  Au- 
gust and  September.  The  original  tree  was  sent  from  a  nur- 
sery near  Philadelphia,  as  a  native  fruit. 

40.  King  of  the  Pippins. — Of  medium  size;  color  yellow 
and  bright  red;  flesh  yellow  and  high  flavored.  It  ripens  in 
October,  and  much  resembles  the  Ribston  pippin. 

41 .  LongvilWs  Kernel. — Size  small,  oblong;  color  yellow 
striped  with  red.  Ripe  in  August  and  September.  An  Eng- 
lish apple,  described  in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  p.  63. 

42.  LoveU  Sweet. — Of  medium  size;  color,  when  fully  ripe, 
bright  yellow.  A  good  apple  for  the  table,  and  for  baking,  in 
the  winter  months.     A  native  fruit,  from  Beverly. 

43.  Lyscom. — Size  large;  color  greenish  yellow  and  dull 
red;  flesh  tender  and  fine.  A  first  rate  fruit  from  September 
till  November.     Originated  in  Worcester  county. 

44.  Menagere. — One  of  the  largest  apples  we  have  ever 
seen;  very  flat;  color  yellow,  with  a  little  red;  without  much 
flavor,  and  very  suitable  for  the  kitchen.  Ripe  from  Septem- 
ber to  January. 

45.  Murphy. — Size  large,  oblong,  round;  color  red,  with 
dark  red  blotches.  A  good  apple,  resembling  the  Pearmain. 
In  use  during  the  winter.     Originated  in  Salem. 

46.  Margin. — Of  medium  size,  yellow,  russet,  and  red; 
resembles  the  Ribston  pippin.  In  use  from  October  to  Feb- 
ruary. 

47.  Minister. — Size  large;  shape  oblong,  pointed  to  the 
blossom  end;  color  a  bright  red;  flesh  white,  tender,  and  very 
pleasant.  This  is  a  fine  fruit;  in  use  from  October  to  Janu- 
ary. Originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Saunders,  in  Rowley, 
Essex  county. 

48.  Margaret. — Of  medium  size;  round;  color  dull  red, 
striped  with  yellow.  Ripe  in  August.  Distinct  from  the  red 
Juneating,  a  fine  early  apple. 

49.  Marigold. — Size  large;  skin  yellow  and  red  striped; 
flesh  yellow,  rich,  and  good.  In  use  from  December  till  Feb- 
ruary.    Origin  unknown. 

50.  Mank^s  Codlin. — Of  medium  size;  oblong;  color  a 
pale  yellow;  flesh  white,  without  much  flavor.  A  very  hand- 
some fruit;  ripe  in  September  and  October. 
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51.  Marquis. — Size  large;  color  yellow  and  bright  red, 
resembling  the  Baldwin.  A  native  fruit,  received  from  the 
late  Dr.  Fiske,  of  Worcester. 

52.  Nonsuch. — Size  large;  color  dark  red,  with  many  dis' 
tinct  yellow  spots.  A  fine  table  fruit,  in  use  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  Distinct  from 
the  English  apple  of  the  same  name. 

63.  ^exoton  pippin. — This  apple,  so  superior  to  all  others, 
when  raised  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  us  is  a  fruit 
of  medium  quality  only,  and,  on  standard  trees,  subject  to 
blight,  like  the  St.  Michael  pear.  I  have  had  some  good 
fruit  on  dwarf  trees,  but  they  always  are  deficient  in  that  high 
flavor  for  which  they  are  so  much  valued  at  the  South.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discriminate  between  the  green  and 
yellow  pippin;  the  difference,  if  any,  appears  to  be  caused  by 
soil,  situation,  and  climate. 

54.  Ortley  pippin. — Of  medium  size,  oblong;  skin  yellow, 
with  white  specks  and  dark  blotches;  the  flesh  firm  and  high 
flavored.     Ripe  during  the  winter  months.     A  great  bearer. 

55.  Oslin. — Size  small,  round;  skin  a  pale  yellow;  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  and  good;  it  ripens  in  August  and  September. 

56.  Phineas  apple. — Medium  size;  skin  dark  red;  flesh 
white,  without  much  flavor;  an  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  keep- 
ing well.     In  eating  in  March  and  April. 

67.  Pear  Tree  Lot  apple.— Qvlg  small,  round,  oblong; 
skin  a  clear  light  yellow;  flesh  sweet  and  juicy.  A  good  ap- 
ple for  the  table,  or  for  baking,  in  September. 

56.  Pvinam*s  Harvey. — Size  small;  skin  a  greenish  yellow, 
with  a  tinge  of  red;  flesh  very  mild  and  pleasant.  This  ap- 
ple originated  in  Danvers,  and  is  a  fine  table  fruit  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October. 

59.  President. — Size  large,  form  oblong;  skin  a  clear  bright 
yellow;  flesh  fine,  with  considerable  flavor.  It  originated  in 
Essex  county,  and  is  a  handsome  apple  for  the  market.  Ripe 
in  September  and  October. 

60.  PennocVs. — This  apple  is  of  very  large  size;  round, 
sometimes  oblong;  skin  a  dark,  shining  red;  flesh  sweet  and 
good.  A  very  desirable  apple  for  the  table,  or  baking,  during 
the  winter  months.     A  great  bearer. 

61.  Pumpkin  Sweet. — We  have  several  varieties  under  this 
name,  in  bearing;  they  are  fine  for  baking,  but  sufiScient  time 
has  not  elapsed  for  investigating  either  the  comparative  value 
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of  the  fruits,  or  the  authetiticily  of  the  names  by  which  we 
received  them. 

62.  Pomme  d*Api. — (Lady  apple  of  Coxe.)  Size  very 
Bmall,  flat;  skin  light  yellow,  with  a  bright  red  cheek;  flesh 
white,  tender,  and  very  agreeable.  A  great  bearer,  but  bet- 
ter on  dwarf  trees  than  on  standards.  Ripe  from  January  to 
March. 

63.  Porter, — This  native  fruit,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  sea- 
son, is  generally  of  large  size;  form  oblong,  tapering  to  the 
blossom  end;  skin  a  bright  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  red 
cheek;  flesh  fine  and  tender.  A  good  bearer,  and  ripe  in 
September. 

64.  Pumwateir  Sweet. — Size  large,  round;  skin  yellow,  with 
some  red;  flesh  sweet,  juicy,  and  good.  An  excellent  table 
and  baking  apple,  from  October  to  January. 

65.  Endicott  pippin, — This  is  a  large,  oblong  apple,  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  a  pleasant  taste;  ripe  from  October 
to  January.  It  is  a  native  of  Topsfield,  Essex  county,  where 
it  is  sometimes  called  '^Perkins's  Long."  I  received  the 
scions  from  W.  P.  Endicott,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 

66.  Red  Juneating, — Of  medium  size,  oblong,  pointed  to 
the  blossom  end;  skin  bright  red  and  yellow;  flesh  firm^  high 
flavored,  and  good;  ripens  in  August  and  September.  The 
trees  have  an  upright  growth,  and  are  good  bearers.  Distinct 
from  the  red  Margaret. 

67.  Rambour  d^Ete. — (Coxe^  No.  8.)  The  size  is  large, 
flat,  or  round;  skin  greenish  yellow  and  red;  flesh  firm  and 
juicy;  ripe  in  September.  The  trees  grow  large,  and  are  of 
a  spreading  form. 

68.  Roxhury  Rttsset, — Medium  size,  flat  or  round;  skin 
yellow  and  russet,  with  a  small  portion  of  red ;  flesh  dry.  It  is 
a  fine  keeping  apple,  and  very  extensively  known  and  cultivat- 
ted  in  New  England. 

69.  Red  ^Sstracan. — Medium  size,   round;   flesh   white, 

{'uicy  and  pleasant;  skin  a  dark  red,  covered  with  a  thick 
>loom.  A  very  handsome  and  desirable  apple,  in  August  and 
September. 

70.  Red  Crab, — Size  small;  skin  a  bright  and  shining  red, 
with  a  little  yellow;  it  resembles  the  Lady  apple  in  size,  shape, 
and  color,  but  has  more  flavor.  Ripe  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber.    Produced  from  seed  at  the  Pomological  Garden. 

71.  Russet  Pearmain. — A  little  above  the  medium  size; 
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skin  russet,  with  some  red  stripes  and  rough  warts;  flesh  yel- 
low, sweet,  but  dry.     In  use  during  the  winter  months. 

72.  Red  and  green  Sweet.— (Coxe^  No.  103.)  This  is  a 
large  and  handsome  fruit;  color  bright  red,  mixed  with  green 
and  yellow;  shape  oblong;  flesh  sweet,  tender,  and  agreeable. 
A  good  apple,  in  use  during  the  month  of  September. 

73.  Ribaton  pippin. — {Coxe^  No.  41.)  Of  medium  size; 
form  round;  skin  yellow,  mixed  with  red  and  russet;  flesh 
yellow  and  high  flavored.  An  early  winter  apple,  of  ^reat 
merit. 

74.  Reinette  Cceur  de  France. — Size  rather  small,  round; 
skin  a  dark  and  shining  red;  flesh  yellow  and  rich,  but  rather 
dry.     Kipe  in  December  and  January. 

75  Reinette  noir  Sanguine. — Of  medium  size,  round;  of 
a  dark  red  color;  flesh  yellow,  dry,  and  without  any  indica- 
tions of  a  superior  fruit.     Ripe  in  January. 

76.  Red  CahilU. — (Coare,  No.  62.)  Of  large  size,  round; 
color  a  dark  red,  approaching  to  black;  it  is  covered  with  a 
mealy  bloom.     A  winter  fruit,  of  medium  quality. 

77.  Red  Gillifiower. — Of  medium  size,  round,  oblong, 
pointed  to  the  blossom  end,  with  projecting  ribs;  skin  dark 
red;  flesh  white  and  agreeable.  A  winter  fruit,  much  prized 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

78.  Red  Ingestrie. — The  size  is  small,  round,  oblong;  col- 
or red,  mixed  with  yellow  and  indistinct  russet;  flesh  hard, 
with  a  high  flavor,  often  with  too  much  acid.  A  fruit  highly 
valued  in  England.     It  ripens  in  September  and  October. 

79.  Rambo. — (Coa?e,  No.  26.)  Of  medium  size,  round 
or  flat;  color  yellow,  mixed  with  red;  flesh  white,  tenderi 
and  good.     It  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  December. 

80.  Summer  Pearmain. — (Coxe^  No.  7.)  Rather  above 
the  medium  size,  oblong,  striped  with  red  and  yellow;  the 
flesh  is  very  tender  and  good:  it  ripens  in  September.  This 
is  the  Summer  Pearmain  of  Coxe:  we  have  not  yet  proved  its 
identity  with  the  apple  of  the  same  name  cultivated  in  England. 

81.  Summer  Rose. — (C()xe,  No.  6.)  Of  medium  size, 
sometimes  small;  form  round,  sometimes  oblong;  skin  bright 
vellow,  mixed  with  red,  and  red  blotches;  the  flesh  is  fine, 
juicy,  and  sprightly.  It  ripens  in  August,  and  is  an  apple  of 
an  excellent  quality. 

82.  Summer  Queen. — The  size  is  rather  large;  form  Qb« 
long,  pointed  to  the  blossom  end,  where  it  terminates  in  some 
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small  protuberances;  the  skin  is  yellow,  striped  and  clouded 
with  bright  red;  the  flesh  is  yellow,  rich,  and  good.  Ii  ri- 
pens in  August  and  September. 

83.  Siveet  Spice. — The  size  is  small;  form  flat;  skin  yel- 
Ipw  and  light  red;  flesh  sweet,  tender,  and  fine.  It  ripens  in 
September  and  October. 

84.  Superb  Sweet. — Of  medium  size,  oblong;  skin  yellow; 
flesh  sweet,  and  rather  dry.  It  ripens  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober.    Origin  unknown. 

85.  Swaar. — Of  large  size,  round  or  flat;  skin  smooth,  a 
greenish  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  little  red;  the  fruit  hand- 
some; the  tree  a  great  and  constant  bearer.  It  is  in  use  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Although  I  have  received  this  apple  from 
various  sources  as  the  Swaar,  I  am  doubtful  about  its  being 
the  fruit  described  by  Coxe  as  the  Swaar;  it  is  deficient  in 
the  good  qualities  which  he  states  his  Swaar  to  possess. 

86.  Summer  Sweet  RiMset. — Of  medium  size,  oblong;  skin 
yellow,  mixed  with  russet;  the  flesh  is  sweet  and  dry.  Pro« 
per  for  baking.     Ripe  in  August. 

87.  Sam  Young. — The  size  is  small;  form  flat;  skin  yel- 
low, red,  and  russet;  the  flesh  is  yellow,  firm,  rich,  and  high 
flavored.     It  ripens  in  winter. 

88.  Titus  Pippin. — Of  large  size,  oblong;  skin  light  yel- 
low; flesh  juicy,  without  much  flavor.  I  received  this  fruit 
from  Flushing.     It  ripens  in  November  and  December. 

89.  Tetoffsky, — Of  medium  size,  round;  skin  yellow,  beau<» 
tifully  striped  with  red,  with  a  bloom,  which,  when  rubbed  off, 
leaves  the  surface  very  smooth  and  shining;  the  flesh  is  juicy 
9nd  pleasant.     A  fine  table  apple,  ripening  in  August. 

90.  Tolman  Sweet. — Of  large  size,  round;  skin  yellow^ 
when  fully  ripe;  flesh  juicy  and  sweet;  it  resembles  the  Dan- 
vers  Winter  Sweet.  An  excellent  table  or  baking  apple  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

91.  Victorious  Reinetle. — The  size  is  large,  oblong;  skin  a 
pale  yellow,  with  numerous  white  specks  and  projecting  warts; 
flesh  firm,  juicy,  and  rich.     An  early  winter  fruit. 

92.  Winesap. — Of  medium  size,  round,  color  a  dark  red, 
with  a  few  yellow  streaks;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  and  of  n>ed»uiii 
quality.     A  great  bearer,  ripe  in  the  early  winter  months. 

93.  Indian  Prince. — This  apple  is  rather  above  the  medi* 
um  size,  round;  color  a  dark  bright  red;  flesh  white,  the  fla- 
vor good.     It  ripens  in  September  and  October. 
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94.  Early  Harvest. — (Co«e,  No.  ?.)  This  apple  is  some- 
times of  large  size,  the  form  round;  the  skin,  when  fully  ripe, 
of  a  bright  straw  color.  If  eaten  before  maturity,  or  if  ripened 
in  the  house,  it  has  too  much  acidity;  it  should  remain  on  the 
tree  till  it  has  acquired  its  bright  color,  when  it  is  a  very  deli* 
cious  apple.     Ripe  in  July. 

95.  Red  Quarrenden, — This  apple,  when  the  trees  are  in 
good  ground,  is  sometimes  above  the  medium  size;  the  form 
is  round  or  flat;  the  skin  a  dark  red,  and  the  flavor  sprightly 
and  good.     Ripe  in  September  and  October. 

96.  fVilliajns^s  Favorite. — A  fruit  of  medium  size,  form 
oblong;  skin  a  beautiful  bright  red;  the  flesh  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable;  a  great  favorite.  Ripens  in  August.  A  native 
fruit,  originated  in  Roxbury. 

97.  Beauty  of  the  West. — This  is  a  large  and  very  hand- 
some apple;  the  form  is  round;  the  skin  yellow  and  red  mix- 
ed; the  flesh  is  sweet,  juicy,  and  good.  It  ripens  in  October 
and  November,  and  may  be  preserved  some  time. 

98.  Yellow  Belljlower. — (Coxe,  No.  ?.)  This  apple  is  of 
large  size;  oblong  form,  with  protuberances  at  both  ends;  the 
color  is  a  pale  yellow,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  red;  the 
flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  juicy.  A  fine  apple  from  January 
to  March,  and  a  good  and  constant  bearer. 

99.  Pickman  pippin. — Of  medium  size,  round;  the  skin 
a  bright  straw  color;  the  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  rather  acid; 
An  excellent  apple  for  the  kitchen,  during  the  winter  months. 

100.  Pomme  Gris. — The  size  is  small,  form  round  or  flat; 
skin  of  a  yellow  russet;  the  flavor  good.  A  native  of  Cana- 
da, where  it  is  highly  valued.    In  use  during  the  winter  months. 

101.  Rhode  Island  Greening. — {Coxe^  No.  48.)  The 
size,  when  the  trees  are  in  rich  land,  is  large;  the  form  round; 
the  skin  green,  when  at  perfect  maturity  of  a  dull  green,  fre- 
quently with  a  small  portion  of  dull  red.  A  good  soil  and 
cultivation  renders  this  apple  large,  and  much  superior  to  what 
it  is  under  diflferent  management.     A  fine  winter  fruit. 

102.  fVineapple. — (Coxe,  No.  34.)  Of  medium  size,  round; 
the  skin  bright  red,  with  indistinct  stripes  of  yellow;  the  flesh 
b  juicy  and  excellent.     Ripe  from  January  to  March. 

103.  White  winter  Calville. — (Coa:e,  No.  61.)  The  size 
is  large;  the  form  round,  with  projecting  ribs;  the  flesh  white 
and  tender,  without  much  flavor.  In  use  during  the  winter: 
in  our  climate,  it  is  better  on  dwarf,  than  on  standard,  trees. 
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104.  Franklin  Golden  pippin. — Of  medium  size  ;  form 
round,  oblong;  skin  a  bright  yellow;  flesh  juicy  and  acid. 
Ripe  in  October  and  November. 

105.  Kerry  Pippin. — Of  medium  size,  ofteq  small;  form 
oblong;  skin  beautiful  yellow  and  red;  the  flesh  firm  and  pleas- 
ant.    Ripe  in  October. 

106.  JVhite  Jlstraean. — The  size  of  this  apple  is  sometimes 
large;  the  form  oblong;  skin  a  pale  yellow;  the  flesh  with  a 
sharp,  rich,  and  agreeable  flavor.     Ripe  in  August. 

107.  Winter  Pearmain. — Of  medium  size;  rather  oblong; 
skin  a  greenish  yellow,  mixed  with  dull  red  stripes.  A  fine 
apple  from  February  to  April. 

Coxe's  View  of  Ihe  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  contains  de- 
scriptions of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  varieties  of  the  ap- 
ple. After  twenty-five  years  spent  in  collecting  proof  trees, 
and  comparing  the  produce  with  his  work,  I  have  succeeded 
in  identifying  only  forty-four.  I  have  trees  of  nearly  all  the 
remaining  sorts,  which  will  soon  be  in  a  bearing  state:  these, 
with  all  those  of  high  character,  on  dwarf  stocks,  selected 
from  the  nurseries  of  France  and  England,  and  additions  of 
most  of  the  new  fruits  of  our  own  country,  as  they  are  brought 
into  notice,  will  soon  form  a  collection  sufiicient  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity or  taste  of  the  amateur,  and  the  cultivator  for  the  market. 

To  those  persons,  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
no  excuse  will  be  necessary  for  the  little  which  has  been  per- 
formed ;  to  such  only  is  known  the  trouble,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
appointments attending  the  pursuit  of  this  object.  The  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society  published  their  second  edition  of 
their  Catalogue  in  1831;  since  that  time,  with  more  means 
than  any  other  society  or  individuals,  in  fact,  with  more  than 
all  others  combined,  and  with  a  gentleman  at  the  bead  of  this 
department  who  stands  unrivalled  in  investigations  of  this  sort, 
they  have  not  collected  information  enough  to  justify  them  in 
publishing  a  third  edition. 

After  spending,  myself,  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  this 
pursuit,  I  regret  that  the  progress  i  have  made  is  yet  so  small. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  with  the  information  which  we 
have  collected,  we  shall,  in  future,  advance  with  more  rapid- 
ity; and,  if  it  should  be  incur  power to~ pursue  these  investiga- 
tions another  quarter  of  a  century,  we  shall  then,  as  we  always 
have  done,  keep  continually  in  our  mind,  that  ^'we  have  much 
to  learn.'' — R.Manning^  Pomologieal  Garden,  SaUm^Mtus.^ 
Jan.y  1841. 
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Art.  II.  Sonie  Remarks  on  the  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees; 
more  particularly  illustrating  the  bad  effects  resulting  from 
deep  planting.     By  the  Editor. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  now  attracting  so  much 
attention,  that  any  remarks  which  have  a  bearing  upon  their 
planting,  or  future  management,  are  eagerly  sought  after  by 
individuals  who  are  laying  out  gardens,  and  collecting  together 
all  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit,  or  who  are  renovating  old 
ones  and  replacing  the  old  sorts  with  those  of  better  quality. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  increasing  taste  for  new  and  fine 
fruits;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  best 
varieties  are  as  easily  cultivated  as  those  of  inferior  quality, 
it  is  certainly  preferable  to  select  such  as  will  afford  a  con- 
stant succession  of  superior  fruit.  Twenty  years  ago,  very 
few  of  the  fruits  which  are  now  generally  grown  in  our  gar- 
dens and  produce  abundant  crops,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
country:  even  ten  years  since,  not  more  than  half  of  the 
many  6ne  varieties  which  are  now  so  much  esteemed,  and  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  choice  collections,  were  to  be  found  only 
in  the  grounds  of  the  nurseryman;  and  very  many  of  the  best 
have  been  fruited  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  five  years. 
Within  the  first  named  period,  more  than  one  hundred  seed- 
lings, of  American  growth,  have  been  introduced  to  notice, 
and,  from  their  great  excellence,  have  been  extensively  plant- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  the  foreign  varieties.  The 
labors  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Van  Mons,  and  other  German 
and  French  poraologists,  together  with  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
Knight,  have  been  the  means  of  enriching  our  tables  with  an 
immense  number  of  superior  varieties  of  fruits. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  is  not  so  well  understood  as 
it  should  be:  and,  from  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
planting,  has  arisen  much  disappointment  in  the  production  of 
fine  fruit.  A  judicious  selection  of  soil,  suitable  to  the  nature 
of  the  trees — its  proper  preparation — careful  planting — the 
application  of  manure — and  pruning, — are  subjects  which  have 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  a  majority  of  cultivators, 
when  forming  a  collection  of  fruit  trees.  If  the  trees  are  only 
placed  in  the  ground,  the  work  is  considered  as  wholly  per- 
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formed,  and  no  further  care  is  needed,  only  to  occasionally 
lop  off  a  few  of  the  branches.  An  idea  that  trees  can  be 
grown  without  any  extraordinary  care,  has  been  so  generally 
prevalent,  that  it  has  led  to  great  disappointments;  and  when 
they  have  ceased  to  produce  abundant  crops,  the  fault  is  at- 
tributed to  the  variety — which  is  considered  as  worn  out,  and 
unfit  for  further  cultivation. 

If  we  should  examine  into  all  the  errors  which  are  commit- 
ted in  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  we  should  find  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  is,  that  of  too  deep  planting.  The  soil  may 
be  good — the  situation  favorable — manure  liberally  supplied, 
and  the  pruning  judiciously  performed — but  if  the  error  of 
deep  planting  has  been  committed,  it  will  render  unavailing 
the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  to  make  his  trees  produce  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  we  see  how 
rapidly  the  fruitfulness  of  trees  decreases,  in  cultivated  gar- 
dens, as  they  become  older,  until  they  cease  to  bear  altogeth- 
er, and  are  finally  rooted  out.  The  trunks  and  branched 
become  mossy  and  cankered — the  sap  vessels  do  not  perform 
their  functions,  and  the  growth  is  so  feeble  that  no  blossom 
buds  are  perfected,  or,  if  perfected,  the  trees  have  not  suffi- 
cient strength  to  hold  the  young  fruit,  which  soon  falls  to  the 
ground.  We  are  persuaded,  from  actual  observation,  that 
deep  planting  is  the  great  cause  of  the  decay  and  unfruitfulness 
of  trees,  in  cultivated  gardens:  in  orchards,  where  the  soil  is 
only  occasionally  ploughed,  the  roots  do  not  get  covered  with 
earth,  and  the  trees  remain  productive  a  much  greater  length 
of  time. 

Trees,  in  the  first  instance,  are  planted  too  deep — and  the 
roots  soon  get  buried,  from  the  settling  of  the  soil  and  the 
application  of  manure,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  be- 
come covered  five  or  six  inches:  by  the  continual  digging  of 
the  soil  the  surface  roots  are  destroyed,  and  all  the  nourish- 
ment is  obtained  from  the  lower  roots,  which  are  so  deep  that 
they  are  placed  beyond  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which 
are  both  so  necessary  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  tree.  If  the 
situation  is  highly  favorable,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  the  trees  are 
not  so  soon  affected — but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  low,  and 
the  soil  likely  to  be  saturated  with  water,  and,  withal,  of  a 
retentive  character,  the  decay  of  the  trees  will  soon  be  per- 
ceptible, and  they  will,  ere  long,  become  unproductive  and 
decrepit  objects. 
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Our  attention  was  attracted  to  this  subject,  some  time  ago, 
while  reading  that  excellent  work,  Loudon's  Suburban  Gar* 
dener,  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  would  make  it  an  article 
for  our  pages,  at  an  early  opportunity;  for  we  deem  it  one  of 
importance  to  every  cultivator  of  fruits.  From  the  observa- 
tions we  have  made,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should 
illustrate  our  remarks  by  engravings,  but,  as  Mr.  Loudon  has 
done  so,  we  copy  the  annexed  drawings,  to  more  fully  explain 
the  error  of  deep  planting. 

If  we  notice  the  appearance  of  vigorous  trees,  as  they  are 
naturally  found  growing,  their  roots  will  invariably  be  found 
near  to,  or  upon,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  junction  of 
the  main  roots  with  the  trunks  as  here  represented,  (fig.  3,) 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mound  upon  which 
the  tree  appears  to  stand.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate,  when  we  see  thriving 
oaks  an  hundred  feet  high,  and  of  pro- 
portionate size,  that  it  should  always  be 
imitated  in  cultivation,  for  nature  gives 
us  useful  lessons,  and  often  points  out 
glaring  defects.  But  this  is  not  done:  on  the  contrary,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  prepared  soil;  perhaps  a  large  bole,  dug 
deep,  and  richly  manured,  and  the  soil  thrown  up  as  lightly  aa 
possible,  and  as  the  earth  settles  down,  the  roots  will  be  an 
inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface:  and  how  many  individuals 
plant  in  this  manner,  so  as  to  have  a  hollow  around  the  stem, 
to  hold  a  pail  or  two  of  water.  After  a  few  years,  if  the 
soil  has  been  cropped  and  manured,  the  trees  will  have  the 
appearance  of  the  annexed  engraving,  (fig.  4,)  and  the  roots 
will  be  covered  with  four  or  six  inches  of  4 

earth.  Now  the  best  manner  of  guard- 
ing against  this  error,  is  to  plant  the  trees 
ni  first,  on  raised  mounds,  as  in  fig.  ^, 
s  so  that  when  the 

earth    sinks    a* 
round  the  roots, 

as  it  always  will,  they  will  still  be 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  garden.  No  trouble  need  be 
'experienced  about  watering,  as  a 
basin  may  be  easily  formed  around  the  stem,  by  raising  up 
a  circle  of  earth,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  tree* 
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Thus,  in  a  year  or  two,  after  the  soil  has  become  settled, 
the  trees  will  appear  as  in  fig.  6,  and  will  present  to  the  eye 
a  much  neater  and  more  natural  6 

appearance;  and,  if  care  is  tak- 
en, their  vigor  and  health 
maintained  for  a  great  length 
time. 

The  soil  around  trees  should 
never  be  cropped  within  a  cir- 
cle of  four  feet:  by  pursuing  this  course,  and  top-dressing 
with  some  good  old  manure  every  year,  which  may  be  lightly 
forked  in,  (not  dug,)  the  trees  may  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and 
fruitful  state.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be  attended  to; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of  cultivators,  to  crop  too 
near  the  stems  of  trees.  The  surfi^e  roots  are  cut  off  and 
destroyed,  and  they  are  thus  prevented  from  obtaining  nour- 
ishment, and,  in  consequence,  have  to  seek  it  by  penetrating 
further  and  deeper  into  the  earth.  It  should  be  the  constant 
aim  of  a  good  cultivator,  to  keep  the  roots  of  his  trees  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible,  by  the  application  of  good  man- 
ure, and  by  keeping  the  ground  free  from  all  weeds  and  crops 
of  any  kind  whatever;  if  he  is  an  attentive  observer,  he  will 
soon  perceive  the  great  benefits  which  arise  from  such  a  course. 

Trees  must  not  be  left  to  themselves  after  the  operation  of 
planting  is  over;  the  cultivator  who  thinks  his  labors  end  here, 
will  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  abundance  of  his  crops. 
Trees  may  thrive  for  a  while,  and  arrive  to  a  certain  degree  of 
productiveness,  but  after  remaining  in  a  kind  of  stationary  con- 
dition a  few  years,  a  decline  will  take  place,  which  is  always 
sure  to  follow  when  they  have  been  neglected:  the  crop  soon 
becomes  reduced — the  growth  less  vigorous — the  trees  show 
signs  of  approaching  age,  and  eventually  become  nearly  bar- 
ren of  fruit.  The  only  remedy,  when  trees  become  affected 
in  this  manner,  is  to  take  them  up  and  replant  them  properly; 
if  too  large  to  remove,  it  is  better  to  plant  new  trees  and  root 
out  the  old  ones. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  ^s  a  subject  upon  which  much 
information  is  needed^  and  one  upon  which  a  great  deal  may  be 
written  to  advantage.  The  fact,  that  we  find  fruit  trees  as  well 
as  forest  trees,  springing  up  from  the  earth,  making  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  growth,  and  attaining  to  a  great  size,  without  the 
aid  of  man,  is  no  reason  that  he  should  leave  them  to  them- 
selves after  they  are  once  planted  in  the  soil.     All  the  choice 
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varieties  of  fruits  have  been  produced  hj  the  skill  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist, from  the  crude  stock  which  nature  has  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  they  need  his  continued  assistance,  to  prevent 
them  from  deteriorating  into  an  inferior  or  worthless  state. 

Forest  trees  and  shrubs  require  the  same  attention,  as  re* 
gards  deep  planting,  as  fruit  trees;  they  are  as  easily  affected 
by  mismanagement,  and  though  there  is  no  crop  of  fruit  to 
lose,  no  lover  of  garden  scenery  wishes  to  see  them  linger- 
ing along  in  a  feeble  and  unhealthy  state. 

The  production  of  new  varieties  by  cross  impregnation, 
grafting,  budding,  &c.,  and  the  renovation  of  trees,  are  sub- 
jects deserving  of  separate  notice,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
offer  some  observations  hereafter  upon  each. 


Art.  III.  Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Filbert^  (Cdry^ 
lus  avenilla  var.)  By  A.J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden 
and  Nurseries,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  filbert  is  one  of  the  finest  nuts,  and  although  great 
quantities  of  the  fruit  are  imported,  and  sold  in  the  fruit  shops 
annually,  there  are  scarcely  any,  as  yet,  cultivated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  sterile  variety  of  the  English  filbert  mav  be 
seen  in  many  of  our  gardens,  which  rarely  produces  any  fruit; 
but  the  finer  sorts,  which  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  bear  most 
abundantly  in  this  climate,  are  scarcely  known  in  cultivation. 
Nothing  can  well  be  easier  than  the  cultivation  of  this  shrub 
or  tree,  and  we  are  confident  that  were  the  merits  of  the  bet- 
ter varieties  generally  known,  no  garden  would  be  considered 
complete  without  them.  A  few  years  since,  we  imported 
small  plants  of  the  most  celebrated  English  varieties,  and 
have,  without  the  least  attention  to  pruning,  realized  quite  an 
abundant  crop  of  fine  nuts,  for  two  years  past,  which  are  quite 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the  dessert. 

Among  the  finest  of  these  varieties  are  the  Frizzled ^  the 
red  Kernel,  the  Northampton  Prolific,  the  Cobnut,  and  the 
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Cosford,  (fig.  7.)  We  have  found  the  Cosford,  Frizzled, 
and  the  Northampton  Prolific  the  most  productive  varieties, 
in  this  climate.  *  All  the  varieties  grow  very  vigorously  in  any 
good  soil,  naturally  dry  rather  than  moist,  but  a  dry  gravelly 
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loam,  or  sandy  loam,  is  considered  preferable.  In  pruning 
and  training  filberts,  the  first  most  important  requisite  is  to 
keep  the  main  stem  free  from  all  suckers;  and  the  second, 
to  prevent  too  great  a  luxuriance  of  wood,  which,  if  suffered 
to  grow  at  random,  will  prevent  the  production  of  large  crops. 
The  nuts  are  produced,  both  upon  the  sides  of  the  young 
wood,  and  upon  lateral  spurs,  annually  produced  on  the  older 
branches,  after  the  previous  year's  bearings  lateral  shoots  have 
been  trimmed  away.     Abroad,  therefore,  what  is  called  the 
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spurring  in  system  of  pruning  is  adopted,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  leading  shoots  are  shortened  every  spring.  This  throws 
nearly  all  the  vigor  of  the  tree  into  the  bearing  branches,  and 
produces  a  larger  crop  of  fruit  annually. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  large  plantations  of  filberts  are 
made,  for  profit.  Kent  is  the  most  celebrated  nut  growing 
district,  and  the  average  crop  there  is  about  eight  hundred 
weight  per  acre,  although,  in  good  soils  and  favorable  seasons, 
thirty  hundred  weight  have  been  raised  on  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  bushes  are  generally  trained  with  single  stems,  and  the 
heads  pruned  in  the  form  of  a  hoop,  kept  about  six  feet  high 
from  the  ground. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
fitable cultivation  of  the  filbert  on  a  large  scale,  in  this  country, 
and  our  dry  fine  summers  would  probably  be  found  more  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  large  crops,  than  the  moist  ones  of 
England.  A  return  of  fruit  is  speedily  received  after  planting 
on  good  soils,  and  we  would,  with  confidence,  recommend  a 
trial  of  a  filbert  orchard,  to  enterprising  cultivators. 

In  gardens,  a  row  of  the  finer  sorts  of  this  fruit  may  be 
advantageously  introduced,  as  a  screen  or  barrier,  in  portions 
where  such  a  feature  is  desirable,  as  the  foliage  is  large  and 
dense,  and  thus  the  double  advantage  of  fruit,  and  privacy  or 
protection,  will  be  realized.  A.  J.  D. 


Art.  IV.  Some  practical  Observations  on  Planting  Fruit 
Trees.  By  J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  at  Mount 
Auburn. 

The  planting  of  fruit  trees,  both  for  ornament  and  profit, 
has,*ho  doubt,  been  more  or  less  practised  from  the  earliest 
period,  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  through  successive  gen- 
erations, to  the  present  time.  If  this  be  true,  which  I  lake 
for  granted,  a  question  may  be  asked,  as  follows: — What  can 
be  suggested  that  is  new,  or  that  is  not  already  known,  in  the 
art  ofplanting  trees?     My  answer  would  be,  nothing:  for  I 
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am  willing  to  confess  that  all  the  knowledge  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  in  tliis  delightful  work  of  man,  was,  without 
doubt,  well  known  and  practised  long  before  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  profession  of  a  gardener.  However,  sensi- 
ble as  I  am  of  the  truth  of  my  last  statement,  I  still  think  that 
a  great  many  individuals,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  planting  trees 
annually,  have  not  yet  obtained  tlie  requisite  knowledge  that 
will  enable  them  to  plant  a  tree  in  the  best  possible  manner; 
therefore,  I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  observations, 
expressly  for  the  perusal  of  those  persons  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  this  desirable  art;  and  if  no  more  than  one  in- 
dividual should  be  able  to  glean  a  particle  of  information  from 
them,  which  will  be  of  service  to  him,  my  object  will  be  in 
some  measure  attained. 

The  first  consideration,  in  planting  trees,  is,  to  have  a  good 
foundation  to  begin  upon,  viz.,  a  fertile  soil;  and  the  greater 
the  depth,  the  greater  will  be  the  result.  I  shall  suppose  that 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees  is  to^be  planted  the  coming  spring, 
where  there  is  a  depth  of  soil  that  will  average  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  feet,  and  which  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  grass 
field,  or  has  been  under  tillage  one  or  more  years.  If  there 
is  a  stone  wall  around  the  field,  there  to  remain,  and  not  to  be 
removed,  instead  of  planting  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  field,  I 
should  give  the  preference  to  the  ground  near  the  stone  wall, 
for  the  planting  of  the  trees,  in  the  following  manner,  viz: — 
twenty-one  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  distant  from  the  wall  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  over  that  of 
field  planting,  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  ground  will  be  clear, 
for  such  uses  as  it  may  be  judged  will  be  the  most  profitable, 
and  the  fruit  trees  having  been  planted  where  I  have  proposed, 
the  cultivator  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  situation  which  is  the  best  adapted  for  their  present  and 
future  welfare,  and,  consequently,  where  they  will  afford  the 
greatest  profit. 

If  the  planting  of  the  trees  near  the  wall,  or  otherwise,  be 
adopted,  in  either  case  the  soil  must  be  well  prepared  for  their 
reception,  by  ploughing  very  deep,  twelve  feet  in  width,  and 
the  length  as  far  as  the  wall  extends,  or  the  ground  that  is  in- 
tended to  be  planted.  If  this  had  been  done  in  the  autumn, 
the  frosts  through  the  winter  would  meliorate  the  earth,  and 
the  planting  would  be  performed  with  less  labor  in  the  spring. 
But  if  this  part  of  the  work  has  not  been  done,  the  whole  can 
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be  completed  in  the  spring.  I  prefer  ploughing  the  land  as 
deep  as  it  is  practicable  so  to  do,  to  the  practice  of  digging 
out  holes  or  pits,  for  reasons  that  I  think  will  appear  satisfac- 
tory to  every  one.  First,  the  roots  will  have  a  greater  range 
of  ground  to  extend  themselves  in  search  of  food  and  nutri- 
ment, which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  their  well  doing. 
In  three  or  four  years  the  trees  will  speak  for  themselves,  for 
they  are  great  tale  tellers  if  they  do  not  receive  due  attention. 
Secondly,  the  ground  between  the  trees  will  amply  pay  for 
the  manuring,  by  cropping  it  with  vegetables,  three  or  four 
years  after  which  period  it  may  be  laid  down  to  grass. 

But  if  planting  in  hokt  be  deemed  the  most  convenient 
method  to  pursue,  be  sure  to  have  them  opened  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  require  at  the  time 
of  planting;  for  the  making  of  a  small  hole,  and  crowding  the 
roots  therein,  and  then  stamping  them  down  with  your  feet,  is 
a  sorry  piece  of  work,  and  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated. 
If  the  fertile  soil,  in  hole  planting,  be  not  more  than  a  foot 
deep,  take  out  at  least  six  inches  of  the  under  strata,  and  re- 
place it  with  the  broken  sods,  well  mixed  with  the  best  sur- 
face soil  you  have  at  hand,  for  it  will  be  of  much  greater  ben- 
efit to  the  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  than  at  the  top. 

Taking  up  the  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  replanting,  is  a  part 
of  the  operation  that  needs  great  care  and  attention,  in  order  to 
remove  them  without  mutilating  or  breaking  the  roots.  I  have 
never  seen  a  tree  yet  that  I  thought  had  too  many  roots,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  frequently  an  eye-witness  of 
those  which  have  been  divested  of  them  by  careless  removal. 
A  good  method  to  be  observed  in  digging  up  trees  is,  to  begin 
at  a  proper  distance  from  the  stem,  and  take  away  the  earth 
on  one  side  6rst,  and  undermine  the  roots  as  much  as  possible; 
then  go  to  the  other  side,  and  take  off  the  surface  soil  care- 
fully, so  that  it  can  be  ascertained  how  the  roots  are  situated,- 
and  with  a  little  more  exertion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tree 
may  be  easily  taken  out,  on  the  side  you  first  began  your  op- 
erations upon. 

I  now  come  to  the  final  planting  of  the  trees,  supposing 
the  ground  to  be  in  the  best  possible  state  for  their  reception* 
If  they  are  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  care  must  be  taken 
to  secure  the  roots  from  the  sun  and  drying  windSy  which 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  them;  neither  should  the 
roots  be  allowed  to  be  uncovered  oh  the  ground  at  the  time  of 
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planting;  they  should  be  taken  only  from  the  covering  as  they 
are  wanted. 

Having  placed  the  tree  in  the  situation  allotted  for  it,  by 
no  means  deep  in  the  ground,  (for  .it  is  much  better  to  err  in 
planting  shallow  than  too  deep,)  begin  to  arrange  the  lower  Iter 
of  roots  by  leading  and  spreading  them  out  carefully  and  regu- 
larly, not  placing  one  across  another,  but  giving  each  root  its 
natural  position,  having  a  man  to  assist,  in  order  to  steady  the 
tree,  and  to  give  the  earth  as  it  is  wanted;  direct  him  to  place 
the  mould  where  the  tree  is  held  by  the  hand^  which  will  be 
near  the /runfe  where  the  roo/5  issue  from;  then  spread  it  evenly 
over  the  roots,  and  so  proceed  around  the  tree;  this  done,  fill 
up  with  the  earth  until  the  next  tier  of  roots  is  reached,  and  be 
sure  to  adjust  it  firmly  with  your  hands,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  there  are  no  hollow  places  or  cavities  which  have  not  been 
well  filled  up;  arrange  the  roots  as  before,  and  cover  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first;  and  so  continue  on,  bedding  the 
roots  in  regular  order,  but  more  especially  the  small  fibrous 
ones,  tier  after  Iter,  until  the  whole  are  covered  over  two 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground;  then  tread  the  earth 
gently  around  the  tree,  and  work  the  surface  over  lightly  with 
the  spade,  which  will  give  it  a  finished  appearance,  and  the 
operation  is  completed. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  treading  and  beating  the  earth  solid 
upon  the  roots,  more  especially  the  small  fibrous  ones,  is  not 
recommended  in  these  remarks,  as  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  roots  are  very  much  injured  by  such  foul  treat- 
ment. 

The  same  system  of  planting  is  recommended  for  forest 
trees,  only  the  tops  should  not  be  pruned  like  a  bean  pole,  but 
in  a  conical  form,  or  as  nearly  resembling  the  shape  of  the  Lom* 
bardy  poplar  as  possible;  the  branches  only  to  be  shortened, 
and  not  cut  off  close  to  the  main  stem. 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Mount  Jlubumy  Cambridge^  Jan.  1841. 

Our  article  in  a  preceding  page,  was  sent  to  press  before 
Mr.  RusselFs  came  to  hand.  His  remarks  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention, as  being  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  the 
planting  of  trees.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  guards  the  cultivator 
against  deep  planting. — Ed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  NoUee$. 

To  prevent  vformafrom  getting  into  pots  inframe$  or  pits. — Take 
the  following  quantity  of  lime,  fine  gravel  and  sand,  wiiicb  may  be 
mixed  into  a  concrete  thus: — Two  barrow  loads  of  grave),  one  bar- 
row load  of  sand,  and  one  bushel  of  lime,  which  must  l>e  ground 
araall  previously:  let  it  lie  mixed  tolerably  wet,  and  be  used  as  quick 
as  possible,  to  prevent  its  setting  before  you  get  it  into  your  pit  or 
frame;  cover  the  bottom  over,  and,  as  the  process  goes  on,  form  a 
small  channel  in  the  concrete  along  the  front,  to  carry  off  the  super- 
fluous water  after  watering  the  plants.  The  channel  may  be  formed 
by  sliding  a  long  piece  of  wood  along  the  surface.  Having  spread 
the  above  quantity  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  excepting  the 
front  where  the  channel  is,  it  should  be  a  little  thicker,  having  had  a 
little  mould  taken  out  previously  to  allow  for  it;  then  sprinkle  a  little 
dry  lime  over  with  the  hand,  and  give  a  light  sprinkle  of  water,  after 
which  level  the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  spade:  this  will  cover 
about  sixty  square  feet.  The  above  quantity  is  most  convenient  for 
mixing  at  once,  as  it  requires  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  activity.— 
{Gard.  Gaz.) 

Destruction  of  wood  lice, — This  insect  is  often  troublesome  in 
frames  and  hot-beds,  and  does  much  injury  to  the  plants:  the  follow- 
ing method  of  destroying  them,  which  we  find  in  the  Gardener^s 
Gazette,  may  be  useful  to  our  readers.  The  writer  had  always  ob- 
served that  wood  lice  were  to  be  found  very  numerous  amongst  fusty 
mouldy  hay,  and  half  rotten,  short,  drv,  grass,  (the  latter  he  found 
most  attractive,)  and  it  struck  him,  that  if  he  set  traps  about  his 
green-houses,  frames,  hot-beds.  &.C.,  baited  as  described  below,  he 
should  be  successful  in  destroying  them.  His  plan  was  as  follows:— 
*'  My  method  is  to  get  full  sized  No.  60  pots,  [our  No.  ft:]  stop  the 
bottom;  half  fill  them  with  mouldy,  but  dry,  grass;  lay  the  pots  on 
their  sides,  in  different  corners  of  my  house,  frame,  &c.;  look  at 
them  morning  and  evening;  give  the  grass  a  shake;  give  them  a  good 
bard  rub  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  break  every  bone  they  have  in  their 
skin;  lay  the  trap  ready  for  the  next  batch.  I  find  the  above  remedy, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  toad  or  two,  to  pick  up  the  stray  onea^the 
most  effective  method  that  I  have  seen  practisea.  A  correspondent 
observes  that  he  has  found  them  easily  destroyed  by  keeping  a  frog 
or  two  inside.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  but  frogs  will  destroy  wood 
lice  and  other  vermin,  but  in  warm,  moist  situations,  they  make 
rather  too  free  for  me,  in  exercising  their  abilities  in  leaping  and 
jumping,  &c.  If  you  have  a  tender  plant,  either  in  house  or  frame. 
It  is  not  safe  to  trust  frogs  with  it,  for  they  are  most  certain  to  have 
a  jump  at  it,  or  get  perched  upon  the  top  of  it."  [We  have  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  have  frequently  had  them  burrow  under  the 
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•oil  80  as  to  destroy  a  plant,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  happens  to 
be  the  choicest  one  of  the  whole.  Toads  do  very  well,  where  there 
are  no  very  delicate  plants,  but  when  there  are,  we  should  advise  a 
trial  of  the  old  ^rass  in  pots,  as  noticed  above. — Ed.] 

Seedling  Tultp$, — Mr.  Groom's  method  of  growing  seedling  tulips, 
is  as  follows: — ^The  seed  is  sown  about  the  end  of  November,  in 
preference  to  sowing  earlier,  as  those  sown  in  August  come  forward 
early,  and  the  foliage  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  generallv  damps  off 
during  winter.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  pot  of  rich  sandy  loani  and 
peat,  and  is  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  taking  care  to  keep  the  soil  just 
moist.  When  the  plants  have  completed  their  growth,  he  transplants 
them  very  carefully,  at  a  suitable  distance  apart.  At  the  second 
time  of  planting  out,  they  are  planted  in  the  open  bed,  as  done  to 
established  kinds.  The  period  before  blooming  depends  usually  upon 
the  treatment  given;  sometimes  they  bloom  the  fourth  year,  and 
break  at  the  sixth  or  seventh.     {Florictdiural  Cabinet.) 
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ENGLAND. 


New  Dahliai,  and  Dahlia  Exhibiliom. — A  great  number  of  neW 
dahlias  are  advertised  for  the  coming  season,  by  the  most  celebrated 
cultivators  around  London,  and  many  of  them  at  enormously  high  pric- 
es. Indeed,  there  are  so  many  which  are  stated  to  be  first  rate,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  unless  the  purchaser  is  guided  by  the 
number  of  premiums  which  the  flowers  have  gained  at  the  fall  exhi- 
bitions. Tne  weather  was  not  favorable  to  the  blooming  of  the 
dahlia,  in  the  early  part  of  last  season,  and  there  was  a  greater  scar- 
city of  fine  specimens  than  in  previous  years.  The  same  disappoint- 
ment has  been  experienced  in  the  new  kinds  sold  out  for  tne  first 
time  last  spring,  at  hi^h  prices,  that  has  been  experienced  here,  and 
amateurs  are  becommg  more  jand  more  careful  in  their  purchas- 
es upon  the  mere  recommendation  of  the  grower  or  seller.  The 
0,ardener^8  Gazette,  of  October  last,  in  commenting  upon  the  subject, 
speaks  as  follows,  in  relation  to  the  new  flowers  now  advertised 
for  the  spring  trade: — 

*<  The  new  flowers  to  be  let  out  next  year,  we  presume,  will  he  all 
charged  half  guineas,  and  puffed  up  as  first  rate,  although  scarcely 
a  dozen  really  deserve  that  distinction:  indeed,  under  the  present 
state  of  thingsi  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  condemning  a  man's 
own  flowers,  to  offer  them  at  any  thmg  less.  It  is,  however,  hif^hly 
desirable,  that  a  new  and  more  honest  mode  of  letting  out  seedlings 
should  be  adopted.     None  should  be  offered  as  first  class,  but  such 
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as  have  obtained  first  class  prizes,  at  several  of  the  London  or  lead- 
ing proviDcial  shows,  when  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  have  been 
seen  and  approved  by  competent  and  impartial  judges.    Others, 
having  in  perfection  only  two  or  three  qualities,  mav  yet  be  desira- 
ble, and  worth  a  jilace  in  stands  of  fiAy  or  one  hundred,  yet  should 
not  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  best  flowers:  such  mij;ht  be  let  out 
at  seven  and  sixpence  or  five  shillings;  and  if  fairly  described,  and 
accredited  by  the  censors  who  had  awarded  prizes  to  them,  would 
find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  public  confidence  be  maintained:  whereas, 
by  the  grossly  exaggerated  statements  constantlv  put -forth,  amateurs 
of  the  dahlia  will  grow  tired  of  being  over  and  over  again  deceived 
into  the  purchase  of  worthless  varieties,  and  the  dahlia  sink  from 
the  rank  it  basso  long  held  in  public  estimation,  as  a  florist's  flower." 
These  remarks  are  perfectly  correct:  nothing  has  done  so  much  to 
discourage  amateurs  from  purchasing  the  new  sorts,  as  the  great 
disappointments  which  they  have  experienced  in  years  back:  new 
sorts  are  cracked  up,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  as  surpassing  any  of 
those  which  have  preceded  them,  and  are  sold  at  the  nighest  prices: 
but  when  they  come  into  bloom,  they  have,  in  four  cases  out  of  ^se^ 
proved  little  or  no  better,  and,  in  many  instances,  not  near  as  good,  as 
the  old  sorts,  which  have  been  some  time  under  cultivation.    Ama- 
teurs have  been  disgusted  with  the  deception  which  has  been  prac- 
tised: they  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  fine  kinds;  but  to  lose  their 
money  and  their  labor,  and,  in  the  end,  be  rewarded  with  only  a  few 
inferior  blooms,  is  taxing  them  too  severely.     A  reaction,  in  conse- 
quence, takes  place;  they  refuse  to  nurchase  high  priced  ones  at  all, 
and  cultivate  only  the  older  kinds;  they  soon  become  less  interested 
from  the  continued  growth  of  the  same  sorts,  and  eventually  give 
up  the  cultivation  of  the  dahlia.    On  the  contrary,  if  the  amateur 
purchases  a  few  high  priced  flowers,  and  they  prove  of  superior 
beauty  to  any  he  possesses,  it  creates  a  desire  to  add  others,  and 
every  season,  as  his  taste  increases,  his  desire  to  possess  the  newest 
will  be  greater.    The  interest  in  the  dahlia  will  then  be  kept  up. 

We  could  name  several  new  kinds  which  have  been  imported,  and 
sold  at  high  prices  to  our  amateurs,  but  very  few  of  them  would  now 
be  tolerated  m  a  collection.  Some  of  them  cost  as  high  as  X6.  5«.,  (or 
•25,)  not  two  years  ago,  but  they  would  not  now  bring  h(iy  cents 
each.  These  very  kinds,  however,  were  stated  to  be  the  very  finest 
in  England,  were  figured  in  the  periodicals,  and  obtained  premiums 
at  several  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  flowers.  So  signal  have  been  the 
failures,  that  amateurs  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  their  future  ef- 
forts will  not  be  attended  with  like  results. 

The  exhibitions  for  the  fall  are  all  over,  and  we  have  reports  from 
several  of  the  most  prominent  provincial  societies.  We  have  not 
room,  however,  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  names  of  all  which  have 
gained  prizes;  but  we  shall  select  a  few  of  the  leading  premiums, 
from  the  several  societies,  to  show  in  what  estimation  the  flowers 
are  held.  This  will  as  well  be  perceived  from  an  enumeration  of 
the  premier  prizes  of  each  of  the  exhibitions,  as  if  we  were  to  give 
the  whole  reports. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  societies,  the  rSports  of  which 
we  give  below,  viz.  The  North  London  Amateur  Floricultural  Soci- 
Yot.  vii. — ^Na,  n.  9 
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ety;  The  Sheffield  Horticulturnl  Society;  Grantham  Floral  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society;  Analaly  Annual  Dahlia  Show;  Stowmarket  Hor- 
ticultural Society;  Morningside  Practical  Gardeners' Society;  Bed- 
ford Grand  Dahlia  Show;  Kingston  Royal  Horticultural  Society; 
Elham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society;  York  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition; Exeter  Grand  Dahlia  Exhihition;  Hexham  Floral  Exhibi- 
tion; Hampstead  Florists'  Society;  Wrexham  Horticultural  Society; 
Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Show;  in  all  fifteen,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  influential  provincial  societies. 

The  North  London  Amateur  FloriculturnI  Society. — Frst  prize,  a 
silver  cup,  value  six  guineas. — Best  fifty  blooms,  viz: — Widnall'a 
Argo^  Cambridge  Hero,  Conductor,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Rienzi,  Sylph,  Pickwick,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Defender, 
Cox's  Defiance^  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Sir  J.  Astley,  Beauty  of  Wads- 
worth,  Plot,  Climax,  Diana,  Unique',  Hedley's  Perfection,  Martha, 
Amnto,  Bayadere,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Countess  of  Peml»roke, 
Springfield  Rival,  Penelope,  Dodd's  Mary,  Grenadier,  Warminster 
Rival,  Lewi.shnm  Rival,  Advancer,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Egyptian 
Prince,  Springfield  Major,  Bloomsbury,President  of  the  West,  VVind- 
mill  Hill  Rival,  Hylas,  Hope,  Miss  Johnson,  Lady  Bathnrst,  Rival 
Sussex,  Royal  Standard,  Hon.  Stuart  Woriley,  Grace  Darling,  Fran- 
cis, Mrs.  Newby,  and  Phenomenon — to  Mr.  Widnall. 

The  Sheffield  Horticultural  Society. — Best  twenty-four  dahlias, 
viz: — Ovid,  Alpha, Topaz,  Dodd's  Mary,  Essex  Rival,  Knight's  Vic- 
tory, Miss  Scroope,  Model  of  Perfection,  Cox's  Defiance,  Grace 
Darling,  Calliope,  Hope,  Climax,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Unique, 
Duchess  of  Kent,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  President  of  the  West,  Eva, 
Rival  Sussex,  Lewisham  Rival,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Contender,  and 
Conductor — to  Mr.  J.  Atkinson. 

The  Grantham  F^loral  and  Horticultural  Society. — Best  twenty-five 
blooms,  viz: — Knight's  Victory,  Horwood's Defiance,  Miss  Scroope, 
Conductor,  Lady  Dartmouth,,  Perfection,  Ovid,  Diadem  of  Flora, 
Lady  Kinnaird,  Advancer,  Bowling  Green  Rival,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Hope,  Topaz,  Wonder,  Eva,  Standard,  Springall's  Conquer- 
or, Climax,  Glory  of  Plymouth,  Bontisholl,  Seedling,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Virgin  Queen — to  Mr.  Shepherd. 

The  Analaly  Annual  Dahlia  Show. — Best  twenty-four  blooms, 
viz: — Utopia,  Essex  Rival,  Grace  Darling,  Parsons's  New,  Suuibb's 
Defiance,  Ward's  Mary,  Bloorosbury,  Hope,  Rufus,  Eva,  Robert 
Newton,  Robertson's  Julia,  Bayadere,  Horwood's  Defiance,  Cox's 
VefiMnee,  Mackenzie's  Perfection  [American  seedling,]  Pickwick, 
Bree's  Rosa,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Windmill  Hill  Rival,  Nicholas 
Nicklelw,  Landmark,  Miss  Johnson — to  Forsyth  &  Ward. 

The  Stowmarket  Horticultural  Society. — Best  twenty-four  blooms, 
viz: — Model  of  Perfection,  Cox's  Denanee,  Nonpareil,  Contender, 
Optime,  Bloomsbury,  Pumpkin's  Charles  XII.,  Lady  Middleton,  Am- 
ulet, Ruby,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Independent,  ^rgo  (Widnall's,) 
Grace  Darling,  Rienzi,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Diana,  Suffolk  Hero,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Gesnerie,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Lady  Bathurst,  Seedling  307->to  Mr.  S.  Girling. 

Aforningside  Practical  Gardeners'  Society. — Best  twelve  blooms, 
viz: — Hope,  Horwood's  Defiance,  Unique,  Virgin  Queen,  Amato, 
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Cox's  Dejianee,  Essex  Rival,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Climax,  Beauty 
of  the  Plain,  Lady  Douglass,  and  Evans's  Wallace — to  John  Dour- 
rie,  gardener  to  Gen.  Robertson. 

Bedford  Grand  Dahlia  Show.— Best  thirty-six  blooms,  viz:— Grace 
Darling,  Hope,  Eva,  Suffolk  Hero,  Calliope,  Napoleon,  Seedling, 
Virgin  Queen,  Royal  Standard,  Edilh  Plantaganet,  Unique,  Con- 
ductor, Hedley's  Perfection,  Diomede,  Springtield  Rival,  Miss  John- 
son, E»sex  Rival,  Defender,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Cox'a  Defiance y  Victory, 
Vitruvius,  Contender,  Dodd's  Mary,  Maresfield  Rival,  Blooms- 
bury,  Purple  Perfection,  Cambridge  flero,  Ringleader,  Rienzi,  Bree'a 
Rosa,  Warminster  Rival,  Pickwick,  Rienzi,  Pavoniuuj,  Henriettai 
Rose  of  Nottingham — to  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Kingston  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Best  iwenty-four  blooms, 
viz: — Conipte  de  Paris,  Sir  William  Middleton,  Hope,  Victory, 
Nicholas  Nickiehy,  Springfield  Purple,  Danecrofc  Rival,  Unique, 
Bloomsbury,  Cox's  Dejiance,  Grace  Darling,  Primrose,  Pilot,  Hen- 
rietta, Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Rose,  Rienzi,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Queen 
of  Sarum,  Amato,  Virgin  Queen,  Essex  Rival,  Climax,  Grenadier— 
to  Mr.  Gaines,  nurseryman. 

Elham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. — Best  twelve  blooms, 
viz: — Glory  of  Plymouth,  Invincible,  Grand  Turk,  Frances,  Essex 
Rival,  Cox's  Defiance,  Widnall's  •drgOy  Hope,  Hylas,  Queen  of  Sa- 
rum, President  of  the  West,  Beauty  of  the  Plain — to  Rev.  C.  Oxenden. 
York  Horticultural  Exhibition. — Best  twenty-four  blooms,  viz: — 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dohn  John,  Bloomsbury,  Grace  Darbng, 
Maresfield  Rival,  Miss  Scroopo,  Rosetta,  Beauty  of  Avon  Vale, 
Dodd's  Marv,  Essex  Rival,  Danecroft  Rival,  Horwood's  Defiance, 
Widnall's  ArgOy  Duchess  of  Portland,  Conductor,  Invincible,  Cox'a 
Defiance^  Climax,  Amato,  Fireball,  Miss  Johnson,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Mackenzie's  Perfection,  and  Pickwick — to  Mr.  Edwards- 

Exeter  Grand  Dahlia  Exhibition. — Best  forty-eight  blooms,  viz: — 
Climax,  Hornsey  Surprise,  Amato,  Bloomsbury,  Essex  Rival,  Vitru- 
vius, Rosa,  Lady  Middleton,  Queen  of  Sarum,  Lord  Morpeth,  Hy- 
his.  Monarch,  Dodd's  Mary,  Bontisholl,  Grace  Darling,  Rosetta,  Sir 
H.  Fletcher,  Grenadier,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Maresfield  Hero,  Bish- 
op of  Winchester,  S(ruil)b's  Defiance,  Phenomenon,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Reaina,  Cox's  Defiance,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  President  of  the 
West,  MetpJla,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Coronal,  Juno,  Unique, 
Ei^yptian  K^nsf,  Rienzi,  Mr.  Neeld,  Windmill  Hill  Rival,  Hero  of 
Nottingham,  Nonpareil,  Advancer,  Lady  Bathurst,  Chef  d'  Ouvre, 
Defender,  Springfield  Rival,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Hedley's  Perfeotion, 
Queen  of  England — to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  nurserymen. 

Hexham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.— Best  twenty  blooms, 
viz: — Widnall's  Argo,  Grace  Darling,  Virgin  Queen,  Amato,  Thur- 
tell's  Meteor,  Primrose  (Gaines's,)  Ovid,  Anna  Augusta  Broadwood, 
Rienzi,  Lewisham  Rival,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Rival  Granta,  Pilot, 
Mnrchioness  of  Lansdowne,  Springfield  Rival,  Topaz,  Hodley's  Per- 
fection, Rival  Sussex,  Windmill  Hill  Rival,  Egyptian  King— to  T. 
Aitchison,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq. 

Hampstead  Florists'  Society. — B<jst  twenty-four  blooms,  viz:— 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  Hope,  Topaz,  Lewisham  Rival,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Virgin  Queen,  Egyptian  Frioce,  Climax,  Grace  Darling,  Cow- 
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en's  Pearl,  Unique,  Co  wen's  Pompous,  Rival  Sussex,  Miss  Masters, 
Purple  Perfection,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Dodd's  Mary,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Rienzi,  Charles  XII.,  Eva,  Middlesex  Rival,  Knight's  Victory — to 
Mr.  Garrod. 

Wrexham  Horticultural  Society. — Best  twenty-four  blooms,  viz: — 
Metropolitan  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Topaz,  Purple  Per- 
fection, Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Suffolk  Hero,  Mr.  Neeld,  Russian 
Gladiator.  Annot  Lisle,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Dodd's  Mary,  Grace  Darling,  Blandina,  Advancer,  Stuart  Wortley, 
Vitruvius,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Munso  Park,  Sykes's  Diana,  Cox's 
Vefiancey  Napoleon,  Unique,  Bontisholl — to  Mr.  Bernard. 

Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Show. — Best  twenty-four  blooms,  viz: 
Hylas,  Cambridge  Hero,  Queen  of  Sarum,  Grace  Darling,  Blooms- 
bury,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Regina,  Hope,  Sykes's  Diana,  Mar- 
iuis  of  Lothian,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Essex  Rival,  Suffolk  Hero, 
lady  Deacon,  Horwood's  Defiance,  Eva,  Lady  Middleton,  Girling's 
Contender,  Windmill  Hill  Rival,  President,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Windsor 
Rival,  Widnall's  •^rg'o.  Unique — to  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Slouch. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  italicized  the  names  of  Widnall's  d9r- 
gOf  and  Cox's  Dejiance;  this  has  been  done  to  show  more  readily 
the  number  of  prizes  which  each  have  gained.  They  were  both 
brought  outlast  year,  and  were  called  the  **Rival  Yellows,"  from  the 
fact  that  both  Mr.  Widnall  and  Mr.  Cox  exhibited  the  blooms  in 
considerable  numbers,  in  the  fall  of  1839,  and  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  their  merits:  each  of  them  undoubtedly  fine 
flowers,  but  some  claiming  for  Mr.  Widnall's  the  best  properties, 
while  others  alleged  that  Defiance  was  the  best  and  most  constant 
bloomer.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  any  judgment,  between  the 
number  of  prizes  gained  by  both,  and  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
Gardener^s  Gazette  and  Horticultural  Joumaly  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  little  choice  between  them,  and  that  Argo  is  full 
as  ffood  a  flower  to  rely  upon  as  Defiance.  The  latter  was  cultivat- 
ed by  an  amateur,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  last  season;  it  flowered 
tolerably  freely,  but  there  was  not  a  bloom  upon  it  fit  to  be  shown; 
a  majority  of  them  were  single  and  semi-double.  The  coming  sea- 
son will  set  the  matter  at  rest:  our  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  choice. 
It  will  also  be  observed,  that  among  the  dahlias  which  gained  the 
premiums,  none  were  more  successful  than  Ansel's  Unique,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Eva,  Hope,  Springfield  Rival,  and  Dodd's  Maiy.  Ansell's 
Unique  has  l)een  particularly  successful,  and  has  taken  the  prize  in 
the  yellow  class,  when  shown  in  single  blooms,  over  Widnall's  ^rgo, 
Suffolk  Hero  and  Eva  are  in  almost  every  stand,  from  the  class  of 
one  hundred,  through  all  the  stands  of  fiAy,  thirty-six,  twenty-four, 
twenty,  eighteen,  twelve,  nine,  six,  three,  to  a  single  bloom.  Mac- 
kenzie's Perfection,  a  flower  we  have  always  grown  and  admired, 
has  been  in  some  of  the  best  stands,  as  will  be  seen  above:  no  Amer- 
ican dahlia  ever  raised,  possesses  as  good  a  form  as  Perfection;  if 
the  color  was  better,  it  would  stand  almost  unequalled.  Hedley's 
Perfection,  which  our  cultivators  have  not  been  able  to  bloom  at  all, 
has  been  placed  in  a  great  number  of  the  winning  stands;  this  should 
encourage  amateurs  to  try  it  another  season.  Gaines's  Primrose, 
which  was  admired  at  the  dahlia  show  of  the  Massachusetu  Horti- 
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eultaral  Society,  last  fall,  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  but  very 
few  prizes.  Rienzi,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Duchess  or  Richmond,  Sir 
H.  Fletcher,  Blandina,  Rosetta,  Topaz,  Victory,  have  been  very- 
successful  flowers,  and  cultivators  should  not  give  up  a  great  many 
of  the  old  ones  for  the  new  onet,  which  are  so  highly  praised,  but 
two  thirds  of  which  prove  worthless.  A  great  number  of  the  dah- 
lias which  were  sold  out  in  England,  last  spring,  at  £10  and  -£5  for 
drv  roots,  and  lOt.  6(/.  and  It,  6d,  for  pot  plants,  will  be  thrown 
wholly  out  of  cultivation  another  season,  it  is  folly  for  amateurs 
who  grow  only  forty  or  fifty  plants,  to  discard  good  old  ones,  to  make 
room  for  varieties  which  they  know  nothing  of,  only  from  those  who 
are  interested  in  selling  the  plants. 

Among  the  new  varieties  brought  out  last  spring,  which  appear  to 
ha^e  successfully  comiieted  for  prizes,  are  the  following: — Lee's 
Bloomsbury,  WidnalPs  A'rgo,  Cox's  Defiance,  Beauty  of  tne  Plain, 
Pickwick,  Danecroft  Rival,  President  of  the  West,  Whale's  Phe- 
nomenon, Bishop  of  Winchester,  Windsor  Rival,  Rouge  et  Noir, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Dodd's  Grace  Darling,  Windmill  Hill  Rival, 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Girling's  Contender,  Miss  Johnson,  Bree's  Rosa, 
Metella,  &c.  These,  we  believe,  can  be  relied  upon  as  first  rate 
flowers.  Probably  not  a  half  a  dozen  others  are  equal  to  the  older 
varieties. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  are  advertised  to  be  let  out  in  the 
spring,  and  many  of  them  at  high  prices  for  dry  roots.  A  few  have 
been  successful  in  gaining  prizes  as  seedlings,  but  a  majority  of  them 
have  no  other  recommendation  than  that  of  the  grower.  Several  of 
the  provincial  societies  have  refused  to  award  prizes  to  seedlings, 
unless  they  possessed  properties  much  superior  to  the  old  sorts:  and 
if  all  the  societies  should  pursue  the  same  course,  and  the  public 
purchase  only  such  as  have  been  successful  flowers,  cultivators  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  disappointments  which  so  often  take  place. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  new  varieties,  now  for  the  first  time 
sold  out,  in  dry  roots,  are  as  follows,  with  the  prices  annexed : — Cox's 
Revenge,  brimstone  yellow,  £10;  Maid  of  Bath,  white,  tipped  with 
purple,  £10|  Beauty  of  the  Village,  maroon,  £10;  Burnham  He- 
ro, dark  cnmson,  £10 ;  WidnalPs  £clif>se,  scarlet,  £10:  Scar- 
let le  Grand,  scarlet,  £6;  Wheeler's  Maria,  rose,  £4;  WaUers's 
Unique,  white,  with  lavender  edge,  £5;  Tyler's  Speedwell,  prim- 
rose, £10;  together  with  many  others  at  £3,  £3,  &c.  Plants  deliv- 
ered in  MlajT  wilt  be  15t.  to  10s.  ^d,  each. 

A  writer  in  the  same  paper  we  have  been  quoting  from,  has  given 
a  list  of  fifly-tkree  of  the  very  best  dahlias,  cultivated  in  England 
last  year,  the  names  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

*Duchess  of  Richmond,  *Springfieid  Rival,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
BeauKjr  of  the  Plain,  *Lewisbam  Rival,  •Hope,  •Glory  of  Plymouth, 
Egyptian  King,  Hvlas,  •Royal  Standard,  Robert  Burt,  Le  Grand 
Baudine,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Amato,  Cox's  Defiance,  Ovid,  •Knight's 
'  Victory,  •Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sussex  Rival,  Metella,  Conservative, 
Bloomsbury,  Advancer,  Windsor  Rival,  Queen  of  England,  Grace 
Darling,  Maria,  •Rienzi,  President  of  the  West,  •Suffolk  Hero, 
^Conductor,  ^Unique,  Widnall's  Argo,  •Purple  Perfection,  Climax, 
Diomede,  Ruby  Superb,  •Contender,  Miss  Jonnson,  Sir  Fred.  John- 
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stone,  Sully,  Bowlio^-green  Rival,  Donna  Anna,  Francis,  *Eva, 
Rouge  ct  Noir,  Penelope,  Ruby,  UarwouU'd  Defiance,  *£ssex  Rival, 
Rival  Granta»  Annot  Lisle. 

Those  marked  thus,  *,  which  are  nearly  all  that  have  been  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  we  have  proved  to  be  first  rate  varieties,  and 
such  as  will  bear  the  writer  out  in  his  recommendation;  if  the  others 
are  equally  as  tine,  the  list  is  as  complete  as  one  could  be  made.  Most 
of  the  kinds  named  will  lie  offered  for  sale  the  coming  spring,  and 
anoateurs  tnay  possess  them,  if  they  wish. 

Our  readers,  especially  amateurs  of  the  dahlia,  may  gather  from 
these  remarks,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  dahlias  during  the  past  year.  Probably  many  of  the  finest  will  be 
intrmluced  and  offered  for  sale;  but  we  would  caution  our  friends 
against  purchasing  new  kinds  because  they  cost  high  in  London;  we 
would  rather  advice  them  to  rely  on  such  old  and  sterling  sorts  as 
Suflfolk  Hero,  Eva,  Hope,  &c.,  and  to  grow  several  plants  of  each 
of  these,  rather  than  a  hundred  or  more  of  worthless  fiowcrs. — Ed, 

CuUivation  of  the  Nelurnbium  specibaum, — A  connnunicaiion  was 
read  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
NelUnioium  specidsum.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  very  successful  in  bloom- 
ing several  plants,  and  the  Society  requested  him  to  conimuuicaie 
bis  method  for  publication.     The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows: — The 

Elants  were  kept  dry  in  the  winter  till  the  month  of  February,  in  a 
ouse  at  the  temperature  of  50^:  they  were  then  divided,  and  remov- 
ed to  a  stove  kept  at  80^,  with  a  bottom  heat  supplied  to  the  soil  by 
water  kept  at  90^.  In  May,  they  were  placed  in  a  box  of  loamy 
soil,  covered  with  water  at  80^,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house 
ranging  from  65^  to  95°,  when  they  threw  u|)  flowers  in  the  month  of 
August,  measuring  about  ten  and  a  half  niches  in  diameter,  of  a 
bright  red  color,  and  much  handsomer  than  the  N.  Iilteum. — Ed, 

jBavit^s  Maid  of  Bath  dahlia, — The  whole  stock  of  this  new  dah- 
lia has  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Davis,  to  a  nurseryman,  for  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  a  very  handsome  sum.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  was  \ery 
modest  in  his  price,  as  we  notice  that  Mr.  Cox,  the  grower  of  Revenge, 
demands  500!  guineas  for  the  whole  stock  of  that  variety.  If  he  finds 
a  purchaser  he  will  be  a  lucky  man,  and  will  soon  make  his  fur- 
tune  at  raising  seedling  dahlias.  His  Lady  Sokdes  sold  fur  X5  for 
dry  roots,  the  price  we  paid  ourselves,  and  a  Inrge  number  of  roots 
were  disposed  of;  but  it  proved  a  tcorthlesa  Jlowefy  and  every  pur- 
chaser was  cheated  out  of  his  money,  and  the  public  induced  to  cul- 
tivate a  dahlia  which  we  do  not  believe  ever  produced  a  perfect 
bloom,  at  least,  not  in  this  country.  The  Maid  of  Bath  has  been 
tolerably  successful  in  gaining  prizes,  and  may  prove  a  fine  dahlia. — 
Ed, 

Fruit  trees  affected  by  the  subsoil, — A  collection  of  apples,  of  one 
hundred  kinds,  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  October,  (1840,)  meeting 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  Grace.  In  a  letter 
accompanying  the  fruit,  Mr.  Grace  states  'Hhat  having  planted  the 
trees  in  new  ground,  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  he  found  that  wher- 
ever the  roots  penetrated  deep,  into  the  subsoil,  the  trees  would  can- 
ker: be  therefore  grafted  on  French  Paradise  stocksi  which  do  not 
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produce  such  strong,  conrse,  bundles  of  roots  as  the  common  crab, 
or  other  stocks,  but  fine  fibrous  roots,  which  run  along  just  below  the 
surface."  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  dwarf  trees  iu  many  instances 
produce  better  fruit  than  standards? — Ed, 

Graf  ting  pears  on  the  mountain  aah. — At  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  Dr.  Liudley  read  a  communication  received 
from  R.  A.  Hornby,  Ei^q.,  containing  some  observations  on  the  graft- 
ing of  pears  on  the  mountain  ash.  Mr.  U.  states,  that  it  lately  came 
under  his  notics?,  while  staying  in  Switzerland,  where  he  found  it  to 
be  very  generally  pructisedi  and  with  great  success,  the  crops  being 
both  abundant  and  sure,  in  a  climate  and  site  (on  the  high  plateau  of 
the  Tanur  mountain,  with  a  poor  and  shallow  soil,)  where  neither 
pear  nor  apple  would  previously  fruit,  the  effect  being  to  retard  the 
blossoms  and  give  vigor  to  the  constitution.  Neither  the  flesh  nor 
flavor  of  the  fruit  was  said  to  be  at  all  affected;  budding  or  grafting 
being  alike  successful  on  either  old  or  young  stocks  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess. Great  care  must  however  be  taken  that  none  of  the  young 
shoots  which  the  stocks  may  make,  during  the  first  season  af*ter  work- 
ing, be  removed;  in  the  succeeding  spring,  however,  before  vegeta- 
tion commences,  all  such  redundant  growth  should  be  cut  out  closely, 
and  the  graft  alone  be  permitted  to  push  in  freedom.  Its  growth  will 
then  be  luxuriant. 

A  note  on  the  above  communication,  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  under 
gardener  in  the  Society's  orchard,  was  also  read,  in  which  be  states 
that  the  mountain  ash  was  one  among  the  various  kinds  of  stocks  on 
which  the  pear  was  grafted  at  the  Society's  garden,  on  which  subject 
the  following  observations  were  made: — 

The  trees  grew  very  well,  but  scarcely  so  vigorously  as  those  on 
the  pear  stock,  or  eveu  on  the  quince.  The  fruii  was  produced  at  an 
earlier  age  of  good  size;  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
flavor,  when  compared  with  those  produced  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  on  the  pear  stocks,  nor  was  it  observed  that  the  blossoms 
were  at  all  retarded.  The  trees  did  not  appear  as  if  they  would  be 
long-lived,  owing  to  the  unequal  swelling  of  the  respective  species. 
The  pear  increased  in  diameter  more  ropidly  than  the  mountain  ash. 
Still,  as  the  latter  species  is  much  hardier  than  the  quince,  and  would 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  it  might  be  advantageously  used  in  some 
situations. — {Newspaper,) 

[M.  Floss,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society, 
(1829,)  has  communicated  a  notice  of  the  plan  of  grafting  on  the 
mountain  ash.  He  states  that  the  trees  thrive  in  a  sandy  soil,  that 
the  fruit  keeps  better,  but  is  not  quite  as  good  flavored  as  when 
growing  on  the  wild  stock.  The  pear  stock  is  prevented  from  in- 
creasing in  diameter  over  the  ash,  by  leaving  one  or  two  branches  on 
the  latter,  which  takes  a  portion  of  the  sap  from  the  grafted  stock. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  advantage  arising  from  the  prac- 
tice, except  the  capabilities  of  the  ash  thriving  on  light,  sandjr 
soils,  where  the  wild  pear  stock  will  not  make  any  growth. — Ed.^ 

MyatVs  Eliza  Strawberry. — This  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety, 
raised  hy  Myatt,  which  is  stated  to  possess  fine  qualities.  We  shall 
mention  it  under  the  head  of  our  Pomological  Notices,  in  a  future 
number. 
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New  Carnations. — Mr  S.  W«)ki3r|  of  Roxbury,  has  been  import- 
ing some  superior  carnations.  Ue  received  several  plants  by  one  of 
the  steam  packets,  last  autumn,  which  made  the  passage  in  fourteen 
days,  and  he  informs  us  that  a  large  part  of  them  are  alive,  and  ia 
good  condition.  Among  the  varieties  are  some  of  the  most  choice, 
and  we  may  therefore  congratulate  our  friends,  and  in  particular  the 
lovers  of  the  carnation,  that  there  is  now  some  chance  of  adding  this 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  much  sought  after  plant  to  our  gardens. 
Nearly  all  the  attempts  which  have  heretofore  been  made  to  import 
the  carnation  by  the  packets,  have  proved  unavailing:  the  great 
length  of  time  the  plants  were  packed  up  and  confined  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  vessel,  has  almost  invariably  destroyed  them.  In  the 
steam  packets,  the  period  of  confinement  is  shortened  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  davs,  or  less,  during  which  time,  if  the  plants  are  strong, 
and  well  packed,  scarcely  one  out  of  a  hundred  would  be  lost.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  some  anxiety  to  the  coming  season,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  will  reveal  to  us  some  splendid  flowers,  the  productioa 
of  Mr.  Walker's  plants.— JErf. 

Cemetery  in  Lowell. — The  number  of  these  rural  places  of  burial 
Is  rapidly  increasing.  A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  in- 
corporating a  companv  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  cemetery  in 
Lowell,  Mass.  This  nourishing  town  now  numbers  upwards  of  twen- 
ty thousand  inhabitants,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  so  much  public  spirit 
manifested  upon  the  subject.  The  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society, 
organized  in  1839,  and  which  has  only  held  a  few  shows,  is  exerting 
a  salutary  influence  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  horticulture. — 
Ed. 

Horticultural  Society  in  Louisville,  Ky. — A  horticultural  society 
has  lately  been  formed  in  Louisville,  Ky.  There  is  already  an  in- 
creasing taste  for  horticultural  pursuits  in  and  arountl  Louisville,  and 
the  formation  of  a  society,  by  the  means  of  occasional  exhibitions, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  rapidly  increase  the  interest  which  is  taken 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  fruits. 

The  society  was  organized  in  December,  by  the  choice  of  the  fol- 
lowing ofiicers: — 

Edward  D.  Hobbs,  President;  G.  W.  Anderson,  Fice-Presideni; 
M.  M.  Hendcle,  Secretary;  James  George,  Treasurer;  Edward 
Wilson,  J.  S.  Bell,  Henry  Griswold,  L.  Toung,  and  James  W.  Hem- 
ming, Executive  Committee. — E.  fV.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  1841. 

Horticultural  Society  in  Indiana. — A  society  has  also  been  estab- 
lished at  Indianopolis,  Indiana,  where  the  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held.  The  constitution  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor^ 
ticultural  Society.  Officers  are  elected  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January. — JEW. 

Brussels  Sprouts, — ^This  excellent  vegetable  is  rarely  or  never 
seen  in  our  markets:  it  is  as  easily  cultivated  as  the  cabbage,  and  is 
far  preferable  at  this  season  of  the  year.    Some  beautiful  specimens 
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were  lately  shown  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mnssnchu.setts  Horticultural 
Society,  from  John  Prince,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury.  They  were  two  and 
a  half  feet  hij^h,  and  were  covered  with  the  Hinall  sprouts  or  heads, 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the  top.  Mr.  Dunn,  gardener  to  Dr. 
J.  C.  Warren,  of  Brookline,  also  j^rows  them  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  they  are  preferred  to  cabbages,  for  spring  use. — Ed. 

Lectures  on  ^grteiUtural  Chemialry. — Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  pro- 
poses to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston,  on  Chemistry  as  con- 
nected with  Agriculture,  in  case  he  should  be  able  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subscribers.  Papers  are  open,  for  the  signatures  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  at  the  seed  stores  of  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.,  J.  Breck  &  Co.,  and  C.  P.  Bosson.  We  hope  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  names  will  l>e  obtained  to  induce  Dr.  Dana  to 
begin  the  course.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  his 
lectures  would  afford  much  valuable  and  important  information. — 
JCd. 

Ji^rieultural Meetingi  at  the  State  House. — The  Afi^ricultural  Com* 
missioner  has  commenced  his  third  course  of  meetmgs  of  farmers, 
and  others  interested  in  agriculture,  at  the  State  House,  which  are 
held  weekly,  on  Thursday  evenings.  The  meeting  was  organized 
for  the  season,  on  Thursday,  January  ^th,  by  the  choice  of  Hon. 
Daniel  P.  King,  of  Danvers,  President,  and  Rev.  Allen  Putnam, 
Secretary i  with  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  composed  of  twelve 
gentlemen.  The  cultivation  of  grains  was  the  subject  for  discussion. 
These  meetings  are  the  means  of  eliciting  much  useful  information, 
and  tend  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  farming. — Ed. 

New  variety  of  the  Heliotrope. — Mr.  Sleath,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  raised  a  seedling  heliotrope, 
which  is  stated  to  surpass  either  of  the  species  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  collections,  viz:  the  //.  grand ifl6ra  and  peruviknum.  It  is  a 
most  abundant  flowerer. — Eld. 

A  collection  of  seeds  has  been  received  at  the  Public  Garden,  from 
Dr.  Biasoletto,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Trieste.  It  contains 
about  four  hundred  varieties,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  which  are  new 
here,  and  embracing  objects  of  interest  to  the  botanist,  floriculturist, 
and  agriculturist.  Among  the  number,  are  forty  species  of  grasses^ 
new  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may  prove  valuable 
acquisitions  to  the  agriculturist.  The  seeds  will  all  be  planted, 
in  order  to  see  what  they  are,  and  botanists  and  florists  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them  when  they  come  into  flower.  Mr. ' 
Teschemacher  also  informs  us  that  he  has  received  upwards  of  ^vq 
hundred  dried  specimens  of  plants,  from  Dr.  Biasoletto,  and  among 
them  are  some  splendid  flowers. — Ed. 

^  Seedling  Cactuses. — Mr.  Sleath,  gardener  to  Mr.  Longworth,  Cin- 
«kmati,  has  several  hundred  hybrid  seedlings,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  beautiful  new  varieties  will  be  produced. — Ed. 

New  seedling  Potato. — My  potato  fully  answers  my  expectations: 

it  is  a  fine  early  variety,  and  grows  large  for  so  earlv  a  potato.     I 

shall  have  them  for  sale  in  the  spring. —  T.  H.,  Burlington^  N  J., 

Jan.  1841. 

Peach  trees  in  New  Jersey. — ^My  peach  trees  are  all  alive,  and  not 
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in  the  least  destroyed  by  the  winter.  The  prospect  now  is,  that 
there  will  be  an  abundant  crop. — T.  Hancock.  Burlington^  N,  J., 
Jan.  32, 184K 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

Culture  of  'Euphorbia,  Poinsittii^  Amaryllis^  Cactuses^  SrC — Mrs. 
H.  M.  B.  would  respectfully  request  of  Mr.  Hovey  some  instructions 
to  procure  a  bloom  of  the  i!«uph6rhia  Poins^ttti  and  splendens,  in  as 
early  a  number  of  your  very  useful  and  excellent  Magazine  as  con- 
venient. I  have,  m  various  methods,  tri^d  my  ingenuity,  and  the 
advice  of  others,  but  in  vain:  I  have  been  disappointed  in  blooming 
the  Poins^ttn  as  I  saw  it  in  Mr.  Buist's  green-house,  Philadelphia, 
from  whom  it  was  purchased. 

Will  the  editor  also  notice  the  treatment  of  the  amaryltis,  daph- 
ne, acacias,  carnation  pink,  and  cactus,  all  of  which  have  already,  in 
former  numbers,  probably,  (not  having  the  December  number  by  me 
at  present,  for  reference,)  been  treated  of  under  their  proper  heads? 
the  only  apology  1  can  oflfer  for  the  request  being  in  the  fact  of  vour 
Magazme  having  reached  the  fifth  volume  before  it  was  brought  to 
my  notice;  and  although  further  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  un- 
necessary to  the  experienced  florist,  whether  public  or  private,  yet  to 
a  young  beginner,  like  myself,  very  acceptable,  who  cultivate  a  few 
flowers  for  their  own  pleasure,  and  I  should  add  for  their  friends, 
many  of  which  I  have  had  bloom  splendidly,  particularly  C^reus 
grandifl6ra,  spl^ndens,  8peci6sa,  and  Epiphyllum  trunckta,  the  latter 
still  in  fine  bloom.  I  would  I  could  say  as  much  of  C.  Jenkins6nta, 
speciosissimus,  and  flagellif6rmis,  or  creeping  cereus:  the  three  lat- 
ter havQ  tried  my  patience  not  a  little,  and  Virginians  are  not  at  any 
time  overstocked  with  the  virtue  of  good  old  Job. 

The  £y ri^sft  is  noticed  by  you  as  a  fine  variety :  is  it  a  very  dis- 
tinct one,  and  the  treatment  the  same  as  the  others  of  the  cactus 
tribe?  Is  there  such  a  variety  as  the  pure  white,  except  the  graadi- 
fl6ra?  Many  thanks  for  the  chapter  on  the  summer  treatment  of 
flowers,  which  I  hope  will  be  continued,  with  all  the  little  detail 
which  characterizes  that  already  given,  for  a  reason  already  stated, 
particularly  as  your  remarks  coincided,  I  regret  to  say,  with  my  own 
experience.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  rarely  lose  a  plant  in  the  win- 
ter, but  our  hot  suns  make  sad  havoc  with  many  a  cherished  plant, 
and  this  not  so  much  for  want  of  attention  as  a  little  experience,  and 
some  direction  as  to  the  proper  situation  of  the  plants,  keeping  them, 
1  fear,  now  too  much  shadea. 

I  have  been  requested,  by  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  to 
make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Berl^se  of 
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Paris,  on  the  camellia — k  it  printed  in  English  ?--the  price,  &c.  The 
Editor  will  also  please  give  what  information  he  can  respecting  the 
work  of  the  Misses  Loudon  on  bulbous  rooted  plants. — H.  M,  B,, 
Winchester,  Fa.,  Jan,,  1841. 

[In  our  former  volumes  articles  have  appeared  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  £uph<$rbta  Poins^ttti,  (11.,  p.  58,)  the  amaryllis,  (I.,p.  33d,) 
the  daphne,  (1.,  p.  396,)  the  carnation  pink,  (11.,  p.  329,)  and  the 
cactus,  (11.,  p.  170,  and  III.  331.)  As  these  communications  have 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  several  plants,  and  as 
a  majority  of  our  readers  possess  all  the  volumes  of  the  Magazine, 
we  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  our  pages  with  the  same 
information  again,  unless  offered  by  some  of  our  correspondents  who 
may  be  more  successful  in  their  treatment  of  them,  and  have  some 
superior  knowledge  respecting  their  cultivation.  To  our  former  vol- 
umes we  would  therefore  refer  Mrs.  H.  M.  B.,  for  complete  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  The  first  five  volumes  contain  a  great  amount 
of  horticultural,  fioricultural  and  botanical  matter,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  everj^  amateur  florist.  But  as  our  correspondent 
has  not  the  volumes  which  contain  the  information  sought  afler,  we 
will,  in  as  condensed  a  manner  as  possible,  notice  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  those  which  she  has  named  above:  we  would,  however,  in- 
vite our  correspondents  to  send  us  communications  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  several  plants,  for  the  particular  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  possess  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Magazine. 

Euphorbias  should  be  treated  very  similar  to  geraniums.  The 
plants  should  be  cut  in  in  May,  and  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the 
ground  in  June,  and  only  one  strong  shoot  allowed  to  grow.  In  the 
month  of  September,  take  up  the  plants  carefully,  with  as  much 
earth  adhering  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  pot  them,  filling  up  the 
space  with  good  rich  soil,  composed  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  heath 
soil,  in  equal  parts.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  warm  room,  where  the 
temperature  is  not  less  than  60°,  and  they  will  flower  well. 

Amaryllises  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  buds  make  their  ap- 
pearance, in  very  rich  loamy  soil,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  kept 
m  a  warm  green-house,  and  liberally  watered,  from  the  time  the  fo- 
liage makes  its  appearance  until  it  has  perfected  its  growth;  then 
turn  the  pots  upon  their  sides,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  bulbs 
show  buds  again. 

Daphnes  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  the  new  wood  begins  to  grow, 
in  rich  loam  and  heath  soil,  (equal  parts,)  and  be  well  watered  till 
they  have  completed  their  growth,  keeping  them  in  a  temperature  of 
from  55°  to  60°. 

Acacias  are  very  easy  of  cultivation.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
in  rich  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  when  in  a  growing  state,  liberally 
watered :  to  insure  a  good  bloom,  the  plants  should  make  a  vigorous 
growth. 

To  go  into  the  cultivation  of  the  carnation  pink,  would  occupy 
more  room  than  we  have  to  spare  under  this  head.  We  must  refer 
our  correspondent  to  our  Vol.  11.,  p.  329,  for  information. 

Cactuses  are  simply  managed.  The  same  treatment  should  be 
applied  to  nearly  all  the  species  and  varieties.  C.  Jenkinsdnta  will 
flower  abundantly  with  nearly  the  same  management  as  the  Epl- 
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pbyllum  8peei6sa,  but  as  it  ib  a  more  vigorous  grower,  it  should  be 
more  sparingly  watered  in  winter.  Speciosissimus  flowers  with  us 
abundantly  every  season;  we  give  it  plenty  of  water,  as  we  do  all 
the  cactuses,  from  April  to  August,  and  keep  it  cool  and  c^ry  from 
August  to  April,  pinching  off  the  tips  of  the  most  thrifty  stems,  to 
make  them  form  stronger  buds. 

£chinocictus  £yri^st»  is  exceedingly^  beautiful:  it  has  a  spherical 
head,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  from  the  ribs  of  which  spring 
the  flowers,  which  are  nine  inches  long,  pure  white,  highly  fragrant, 
opening  at  night,  and,  iu  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
tribe.  It  flowers  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  is  treated  like  the 
cere uses. 

C^reus  triangulkris  is  white,  with  a  larger  flower  than  C.  graudi- 
fl6ra. 

The  work  of  the  Abbe  Berl^se,  on  the  Camellia,  is  published  semi- 
monthly, with  two  plates  each,  price  about  sixty  cents  each  part, 
delivered  in  Boston.  The  text  is  printed  in  French.  Sixteen  num- 
bers are  now  issued,  containing  thirty-two  plates.  It  may  be  had  by 
apnlyinff  to  us. 

Mrs.  Loudon,  (not  fhe  Misses  Loudon,)  is  publishing  a  work  on 
bulbous  rooted  plants,  with  plates,  quarto  size,  four  plates  in  each 
number;  price  about  seventy-five  cents  per  number.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful work,  and  well  worth  possessing  bv  every  lover  of  bulbs,  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  now  published  as 
far  as  the  sixth  number,  and  will  be  completed  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
numbers. 

We  believe  we  have  answered  the  queries  of  Mrs.  U.  M.  B.,  and 
at  somewhat  greater  length  than  is  our  custom;  we  shall,  however, 
always  be  willing  to  oblige  our  readers  in  this  respect,  when  we  have 
the  leisure  to  do  so.  For  an^  more  than  what  we  have  now  noted 
down,  we  must  refer  all  who  wish  for  information  on  the  above  plants, 
to  the  articles  in  our  previous  volumes. — Ed,] 

Hot  water  apparatus  for  heating  green-houses,  ^e.  (Vol.  VI.,  p. 
70. — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  description  of  an  apparatus  for 
beating  plant-houses  with  hot  water,  by  your  correspondent,  H.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Magazine.  The 
plan  appears  more  economical  and  simple  than  any  heretofore  notic- 
ed. A  more  minute  description  of  the  apparatus,  no  doubt,  would  be 
acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers,  besides  myself.  Could  you  not 
induce  your  correspondent  to  communicate  the  information  desired? 
whether  his  boiler  is  cast  iron  or  copper,  and  what  ^nietal  the  pipes? 
Whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  boiler  and  reservoir,  one  or  both, 
air  tight?  the  probable  quantity  of  fuel,  say  coal,  it  will  require  in 
a  season,  to  keep  it  in  operation,  provided  the , green-house  is  detach- 
ed from  the  mansion,  and  the  whole  of  the  heat  applied  to  heating 
the  plant  structure?  and,  above  all,  the  cost  of  such  an  apparatus, 
including  boiler,  reservoir,  and  pipes?  I  intend,  next  season,  to  erect 
some  kind  of  an  additional  heating  apparatus,  and,  for  that  reason, 
would  be  thankful  for  any  information  on  the  subject. — J.  B.  GoT' 
her,  Columbia,  Pa.,  Jan.  35,  1841. 

[Our  correspondent,  H.,  will,  no  doubt,  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Garber,  should  this  meet  his  eye. — Ed,] 
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Art.  v.     Ma»$achu»ettt  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Jan.  ^d,  1841. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  this 
day — the  rreaident  in  the  chair.  Some  discussion  took  place  relative 
to  the  duties  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  whole  subject  was  laid  upon 
the  table  for  action  at  the  adjourned  meeting. 

A  Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Teschemacher  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Society. 

No  other  business  being  before  the  meeting,  it  adjourned  for  two 
weeks,  to  January  16th. 

January  16th. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day — the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.  The  unfinished  business  relative  to  the  duties  of 
the  Treasurer  was  called  up,  and  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  cer- 
tain resolves j)a8sed  two  or  more  years  since,  which  was  carried. 

Messrs.  Baumann  &  Brothers,  Nurserymen,  of  Bolwiller,  on  the 
Haut  Rhine,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  Society. — 
Adjourned  two  weeks,  to  January  dOth. 

Exhibited, — Fruits:— From  R.  Manning,  Catillac,  Medale's  St. 
Germaine,  (Belle  de  Jersey,  or  Pound  of  American  Catalogues,)  and 
Bon  Chretien  Turc,  or  Flemish  Bon  Chretien,  (Lon.  Hort.  Soc.  Cat- 
alo^ue,)  pears:  also,  Pum water  Sweet,  Bellflower,  Sweet  Baldwin, 
Remette,  Noir  Sanguine,  Cat-head  Greening,  and  a  variety  of  apple 
unknown.  The  origin  of  the  Pumwater  Sweet  and  the  Red  Sweet 
Baldwin  are  unknowu  to  the  committee. 

From  B.  V.  French,  Ortley  Pippin,  Black,  (Coxe  No.  67,)  yellow 
Bellflower,  Winter  Nonsuch,  Wellington,  one  variety  unknown, 
and  the  Reinette  du  Canada  apples:  the  latter  were  of  large  size  and 
fine  flavor.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  has 
pronounced  it  as  the  best  apple  of  its  size  for  a  dessert  fruit. 

From  the  President,  fine  Easter  beurr^  pears.  From  £.  Phin- 
ney,  large  red  apples,  name  unknown.  From  J.  De  Wolf,  Brighton, 
very  fine  £aster  beurr6  pears:  these,  as  well  as  those  shown  by  the 
President,  were  the  produce  of  standard  trees,  and  were  as  fair  as 
any  ever  exhibited  at  the  Society's  room. 

Vegetables: — From  S.  C.  Mann,  Dedham,  large  and  fine  speci- 
mens of  Giant  celery.  The  roots  were  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Jan.  30. — Adjourned  from  the  16ih — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  substituting 
medals  in  the  place  of  money,  for  premiums,  made  their  report, 
which  was  read  to  the  Society.  It  was  very  favorably  received,  but 
further  information  was  wanted,  and  it  was  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be 
called  up  at  the  adjourned  meeting,  when  /he  committee  will  give 
the  information  called  for. 

A  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  make  a  report  of  the  doings 
of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  to  include  a  statement  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  the  amount  paid  away  in  premiums,  the  amount  to  be 
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awarded  for  1841,  the  names  of  the  members,  &c.  Messrs.  S.  Walk- 
er, C.  M.  Hovey,  and  Joseph  Breck  were  appointed  the  committee. 
The  meeting  adjourned  for  two  weeks,  to  February  13. 


Art.  VI.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roott,  Tubirt,  ^e. 
Potatoes: 

<^-<>-.{^;a::: 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 

Tarnips: 

Common,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Kuta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 

French,  per  bushel, 

Onions: 

White,  per  bunch, 

Red,  per  bunch 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

White,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel,. ....... 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Radishes,  per  bunch 

Shallou,  per  pound 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound .... 

Cabbagtt,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Red  Dutch, 

Brocoli,  each , 

Oaoliflowers,  each, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Common, 

Giant  r«j  and  white,. . . , 
Spinach,  per  half  peck,. . . 
•Dandelions,  per  half  peck,. . 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . 
Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  sal 
Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 


From 
^cts. 

1  12i 
50 
1  00 
60 
1  76 
1  00 
3  00 
1  60 
1  00 

26 
26 
26 

8 
8 

62i 

76 

60 

60 

76 

20 

124 

10 


87i 

60 

76 

12i 

8 

m 
m 

87i 
25 


To 
^cu 

1  26 


2  00 

3  60 

1  25 

87i 
874 
87i 


76 
00 
62^ 


m 


60 
76 


26 

12.i 
20 


Poi  and  Sweet  Herhe, 

Parsley,  per  half  peck, . . , 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,... 

Savory,  per  bunch 

Spearmint,  per  bunch, . . . 


Sqwuhea  and  Pumpkins, 

Squaslies,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  Marrow, . . . .  < 
Winter  crookneck,. . . . 
Canada  crookneck 

Pumpkins,  each 


Fntitt. 

Apples,  dessert: 

(Jommon,  pcJr  bufchel,  . . . . 

Extra,  per  bushel, 

Bnldwios,  per  barrel, . . . . 

Russets,  fier  barrel, 

Greenings,  per  barrel . . . . 

Pearmains,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Sweet, per  barrel 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears,  per  lialf  peck : 

Cliauroontelle 

St.  Germain,  per  doz. . . . 

St.  Michael  Archangel, ) 
per  dozen, 5 

Baking,  per  bushel 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malaga 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen  : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Castana 

[Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound 


From  I  To 
$  cts.  $  els. 


50 
17 
6 
6 
6 


60 
75 

76 
76 
76 
00 
00 
H 

60 
60 


2  00 

20 

60 
20 


75 
20 


5 
8 

4 
124 


62i 

1  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


H 


1  00 


2  60 
25 

1  75 

25 

25 
75 

2  50 
2  60 
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Remarks. — A  more  open  winter,  thus  far,  has  scarcely  ever  been 
known.  The  month  of  January,  up  to  the  time  we  now  write,  has 
been  exceedingly  milil,  with  several  heavy  rains.  The  snow  which 
fell  in  December,  was  carried  off  very  suddenly  by  the  severe  storm 
of  the  early  part  of  this  month,  and  the  ground  was  so  completely 

Srotected  up  to  that  period,  that  vegetation  looked  as  fresh  as  if  it 
ad  been  covered  up  only  a  few  days.  The  subsequent  weather  has 
been  so  unusually  favorable,  that  the  market  has  been  supplied  with 
some  articles  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

The  market  has  been  unusually  dull:  there  is  an  abundant  stock  of 
every  thing  on  hand :  the  tendency  of  almost  every  thing  is  down- 
wards. Potatoes  remain  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  report: 
there  haye  not  been  any  arrivals,  except  of  a  few  Lancashire  pota- 
toes, which  we  received  by  a  late  packet,  being  a  lot  which  we  pur- 
chased when  in  England,  last  autumn;  we  saw  them  when  grow- 
ing in  Lancashire,  and  engaged  a  number  of  barrels.  They  came 
out  in  good  condition,  and  have  nearly  all  been  taken  at  our  quota- 
tions: the  stock  of  sweet  potatoes  holds  on,  and  in  good  condition: 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  difference  in  the  capability  of  the  stock  to 
keep  well,  in  different  seasons;  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  more 
perfect  growth  and  ripening  of  the  potatoes.  Onions  are  heavy,  and 
prices  have  fallen  off  a  shade;  there  is  an  abundant  supply.  Rad- 
ishes have  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  a  few  bunches  will  be  brought  in;  they  are  now  nearly  grown. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  cabbages;  the  stock  keeps  Avell,  and 
there  is  a  good  supply.  BrocoHs  are  all  gone.  A  few  cauliflowers 
yet  come  to  hand,  but  the  stock  is  nearly  exhausted:  the  quantity 
brought  in  and  sold  has  been  larger  than  usual.  Celery  of  superior 
quality  is  scarce:  as  the  season  grows  late,  the  roots  are  reduced  in 
size,  from  the  rotting  of  the  outer  stalks,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it 
without  being  more  or  less  destroyed  in  this  manner.  Lettuce  is  scarce, 
but  a  few  heads  have  made  their  appearance.  Spinach  has  been 
abundant  and  cheap;  the  tops  made  an  excellent  growth  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  when  the  snow  disappeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
it  had  kept  so  well  that  an  abundance  of  it  has  been  cut  up  to  the 

E resent  moment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  dandelions,  which  have 
een  brought  in  at  this  unusual  season.  Squashes  of  good  quality 
are  nearly  gone :  they  are  the  only  article  which  can  be  said  to  have 
in  reality  advanced  in  price;  if  cultivators  could  only  manage  to 
keep  their  stock,  particularly  of  autumnal  marrows,  they  would  re- 
alize good  prices  for  them  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  stock  of  fruit  remains  ample;  there  is  no  change  in  prices: 

Esarmains  are  about  gone,  and  New  York  pippins  are  entirely  gone: 
aid  wins  and  russetts  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  stock,  rears 
are  all  gone,  except  St.  Germains  and  baking:  a  few  of  the  former, 
of  handsome  appearance,  cultivated  in  Boston,  command  our  quota- 
tions. Cranberries  remain  the  same:  shipments  are  nearly  over,  ex- 
cept in  small  lots.  Sicily  lemons  and  oranges  are  abundant.  Chest- 
nuts are  nearly  gone.  Walnuts  are  more  in  demand,  and  are  held  at 
higher  prices.  Arrivals  of  foreign  nuts  have  afforded  a  good  sup- 
ply.—jtf.  r.,  Boston,  Jan.  29/A,  1841. 
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HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR   FEBRUARY. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMEITT. 

Orape  Vines, — As  the  spring  approaches,  signs  of  returning  veffe- 
tation  will  be  apparent  in  vines  in  the  green-house.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  if  it  has  been  kept  at  a  moilerate  warmth, 
the  e^es  will  begin  to  swell,  and  will  break  early  in  March.  As  soon 
as  this  is  perceived,  whether  sooner  or  later,  let  the  shoots  be  put  in 
readiness  to  commence  their  growth.  In  graperies  fires  may  now  be 
lighted,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  early  crop.  In  hot-houses  and 
pine  stoves  the  vines  are  now  in  flower,  and  they  should  be  carefully 
attended,  supplied  with  proper  heat,  and  a  due  quantity  of  air  and 
water. 

Peach  trees,  and  vines,  in  pots,  may  be  brought  into  the  green-house 
if  there  is  room,  or  may  be  taken  into  grafienes  after  the  fires  have 
been  lighted  a  few  days. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

CameUias  will  begin  to  make  their  new  wood,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month :  all  those  plants  which  need  it  should  immediately  be 
repotted.  They  should  now  be  occasionally  syringed,  and  watered 
freely  at  the  roots.  Inarching  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  grow.    Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in  with  success. 

Ericas  may  now  lie  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Verbenas  should  now  be  encouraged  in  their  growth,  by  liberal 
supplies  of  water. 

Geraniums,  if  in  small  pots,  should  now  be  shifted  into  the  next 
size.  Cuttings  may  be  also  put  in  with  success,  if  it  is  desired  to 
propagate  a  rare  kind. 

Oxaiis  Bowiei  will  now  be  done  flowering  and  growing,  and  should 
onlv  be  occasionally  watered. 

Cyclamens  will  begin  to  flower  now,  and  should  receive  liberal 
waterings. 

Cactuses, — As  the  season  advances,  give  more  frequent  supplies  of 
water. 

Roses  will  now  be  pushing  into  flower.  Keep  them  clear  of  the 
greenfly,  water  liberally,  occasionally  with  liquid  manure  if  con- 
venient. 

Calceolarias  should  be  repotted  at  this  season. 

VahHas  should  be  potted,  if  wanted  to  bloom  early.  The  roots 
may  be  separated,  or,  if  desirable  to  increase  a  choice  variety,  they 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  seeds  should  now  be  sown, 
and  the  plants  will  flower  well  the  first  year. 

Fassifloras  should  now  be  pruned  and  shortened  in  the  same  man- 
ner of  a  grape  vine,  as  the  old  wood  does  not  produce  strong  flowers. 

Annual  seeds  of  tender  and  choice  sorts  may  now  be  sown,  in  hot- 
beds* or  the  green-house. 

Pansy  seed  sown  now  in  pots,  and  the  young  plants  placed  in  the 
border,  in  Aprils  will  flower  finely . 

Plants  in  frames  should  be  aired  in  good  weather. 


Vo  &eaderfl  and  Correspondents. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  several  articles  in  the 
present  number.  Mr.  Manning's  notices  and  descriptions  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  varieties  of  apples,  which  he  has  fruited,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  papers  we  have  ever  published :  taken  together 
vritfa  his  notices  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pears  in  our  Vol.  HI., 
the  two  articles  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  information  which 
inay  be  needed  by  persons  selecting  a  collection  of  apples  or  pears. 
Our  own  article,  on  planting  trees,  as  well  as  Mr.  Russell's,  on  the 
same  subject,  will,  we  hope,  be  found  interesting.  Art.  III.,  by  Mr. 
'  Downing,  on  the  Filbert,  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  cultiva- 
tors. We  have  omitted  several  Reviews,  and  some  Literary  Notices, 
to  give  place  to  our  Foreign  Intelligence,  particularly  that  relating  to 
the  dahlia;  they  will,  however,  appear  in  our  next.. 

CO"  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  S.  T.  Hildreth,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Bull,  Hartford,  Conn.,  C.  F.  Spang,  Esq.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  T.  Dunlap,  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  for  their  kind  assistance  in 
procuring  additional  subscribers.  Did  each  of  our  friends  exert 
themselves  as  much  in  our  behalf,  our  list  of  subscribers  would  be 
more  than  doubled,  and  our  ability  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Mag- 
azine greatly  increased.  We  hope  this  hint  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  greater  exertions  to  aid  us. 

OtS*  Our  friends  are  referred  to  our  Prospectus  of  the  Seventh  Vol- 
ume, which  accompanies  this  number,  and  we  solicit  a  continuance 
of  their  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Magazine,  trusting  that  each  of  our 
present  subscribers  will  be  enabled  to  send  us  an  additional  one — a 
task  which  we  believe  can  easily  be  done,  if  our  friends  set  about  it 
in  earnest --and,  if  accomplished,  one  which  will  enable  us  greatly  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  Magazine. 

0^  PaymenUfor  the  Magazine, — We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
urging  our  subscribers,  particularly  those  at  a  distance,  to  send  us  the 
amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  some  of  which  have  been 
fltandinfr  two  or  three  years.  We  have  before  urged  the  importance 
to  us  of  prompt  payment.  As  our  Magazine  receives  but  barely  suffi- 
cient support  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication,  we  must  there- 
fore respectfully  request  all  who  are  owing  subscriptions  for  one  or 
more  volumes,  to  send  us  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible.  By  a  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster  General,  every  post-master  has  a  right  to  re- 
mit money,  free  of  postage,  from  subscribers  to  publishers.  Subscrib- 
ers residing  in  or  near  Philadelphia  may  make  payment  to  our  agents, 
Messrs.  D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  Those  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  J.  F.  Callan.  All  subscriptions,  for  two  years  or 
more,  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  of  January,  1841,  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  the  accounts  forwarded  for  collection.  It  is  impossible  for 
ua  to  continue  the  Magazine,  if  its  limited  number  of  subscribers  are 
not  prompt  in  their  payments.  All  subscriptions  are  credited  upon 
the  cover  of  the  Magazine. 

Received  manuscript  communications  from  A.  J.  Downing,  R. 
Manning,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  J.  W.  Russell,  John  Feast,  T. 
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field.     Prospectus  of  Sillinmn's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 
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OG*  Commendatory  notices  of  the  Magazine : — 

**Contnlns  si^veral  ver>'  iateresilng  original  artlcleB,  and  many  valuable  and  wcU  Miected 
ezlracU." — Loudi>n*s  Ourdener*s  Magazine. 

"We  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  attention  to  a  periodical  which  we  deem  worthy 
of  a  liberal  support.  It  is  very  much  on  tlin  plan  of  Loudon's  Magazine;  and  tho  editor, 
lilie  Mr.  Loudon,  appears  to  lie  much  at  home  in  conducting  his  work."—- JV.  Y.  Farmer. 

"Again  we  cordially  recommend  this  Magoxine  to  the  public  fhvor.  Among  the  contri^ 
otora,  we  observe  many  names  of  high  standing  as  horticulturlsis.'^ — Oenetee  Farmer. 

"  The  work  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  contain?  many  very  interesting  commanic«» 
tJons  and  seltfctions. . . .  one  of  the  best  magazines  in  the  world.''— JIfaioe  Farmer. 

*'  Modelled  after  the  EnglUh  publications  of  the  fame  character,  and  embraces  some 
of  the  most  valuable  articles  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  agriculture.'— 5o«lA- 
em  JSgricvlluriat. 

**  Evincfs  information  and  talents,  both  In. the  correspondents  and  Editor."— Cu/^iMion 

"Very  interesting  ond  useful,  and  shows  that  the  Editor  and  contributors  are  men  of  sci- 
ence and  |)r.ictica1  Itnow ledge."— ranles  Farater 

"  We  notice  Ihot  the  contributors  are  among  our  most  distlngtiished  borttcalturisfs,  atd, 
were  not  the  names  given,  the  articles  ttiemselvea  would  show."— ./fnimcan  Traveller. 

"  C«intains  much  interesting  matter.  It  treats  much  of  flowers,  out  more  of  fniits  and 
▼egetahles,  with  information  for  the  proper  culture  of  them,  so  as  to  have  the  best  pro* 
ducts." — JImerican  Mngazine. 

"  This  work  shonUl  be  in  the  possession  of  every  worshipper  of  Flora,  and  indeed  of  ev- 
ery lover  of  horliculinie." — JVeio  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

"  Contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  the  general  character  of  its  contents  is  superi- 
or."— JSTtncburyporl  Herald, 

"  We  would  advise  every  person  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden » 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  this  valuable  work.^' — Craic/ord  {Pa.)  Meeaenger. 

"Filled,asusual,  with  new,  interesting  and  Instructive  matter.  The  articles  are  writ- 
ten by  tho}»e  who  well  understand  their  aixhsect."— Bunker  Mil  .^urvra. 

"  Some  extracts  in  the  number  for  March  were  inserted  in  our  last.  It  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  well  filled  with  original  and  selected  arricles."  — FrrmoiU  Chronicle. 

"  Wo  have  received  ilie  April  number,  with  which  wc  are  much  pleased,  and  most  heart- 
ily commend  It  to  the  attention  of  our  friendi." — Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Banffvr. 

"  A  very  ably  conducted  work.". .  . .  "  An  invaluadlo  help  to  those  who  are  engaged  la 
(he  intcresiing,  healthy  and  productive  pursuits,  which  it  is  its  especial  object  to  favor," 
—Franklin  {Frankfort j  A'y.)  Farmer. 

"  It  ia  an  excellent  work,  and  contain!  all  the  late  discoveries  and  impnn'ementi  os  ni- 
ral  ftlTairs."- Pciuuyltoanta  Enqutrer, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Notice  of  the  Fegetabk  Productions  of  the 
Valley  of  Columbia  River^  and  China.  By  Gen.  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn. 

While  reading  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker's  account  of  his  jour- 
ney to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  Mr.  Irving's  •Ss- 
toria^  soon  after  they  were  puUished,  I  made  extracts  of  such 
portions  of  those  interesting  works,  as  related  to  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  which,  I  thought,  might 
be  desirable  to  obtain,  either  for  their  valuable  qualities,  or  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs;  and 
having  recently  examined  the  accounts  of  the  embassies  of 
Lords  Macartney  and  Amherst  to  China,  in  1792  and  1816,  I 
have  added  succinct  descriptions  of  a  number  of  the  most 
remarkable  trees  and  plants  which  are  cuhivated  in  that  em- 
pire, and  it  is  believed  might  be  advantageously  introduced 
^mto  this  country. 

As  the  most  direct  and  certain  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
objects  that  have  been  named,  the  notes  which  have  been 
made  are  subjoined,  for  publication  in  the  Horticultural  Mag- 
azine. 

Either  the  plants  or  seeds  can  be  obtained,  if  the  gentle- 
men who  have  commercial  intercourse  with  China,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Missionary  Society,  who  are  in  correspondence 
with  their  establishments  on  the  Columbia  river,  would  aid  in 
the  attempt. 
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Vegetable  Productions  op  the  Valley  op 
Columbia  river. 

FRUITS. 

Salal  berry. — A  sweet  and  pleasant  fruit,  of  a  dark  purple 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  grape. 

Service  berry. — The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  the  thorn  ap- 
ple; is  black  when  full)'  ripe,  and  pleasantly  sweet,  like  the 
whortleberry. 

Fambina. — A  species  of  bush  cranberry. 

Raspberries. — Besides  the  common  kinds,  there  is  a  species 
three  times  the  size,  and  of  a  very  delicate  and  rich  yellow 
color. 

Sweet  Elder. — A  variety  of  that  shrub,  peculiar  to  the 
Oregon  region. 

Strawberries. — Mr.  Parker  considered  the  strawberries  of 
the  Columbia  of  a  more  delicious  flavor  than  any  he  had  ever 
tasted. 

Gooseberries. — There  are  four  kinds: — 

Common  Purple. — Bush  low,  and  very  thorny. 

White. — Fruit  small,  smooth,  and  very  sweet. 

Yellow. — An  excellent  kind,  and  flavor  pleasant;  it  grows 
on  a  shrub  free  from  thorns. 

Deep  Purple. — Of  the  taste  and  size  of  our  winter  grape, 
with  a  thorny  stalk;  fine  flavor. 

Currants. — Three  kinds: — 

Purple. — Very  large,  and  well  tasted;  grows  on  a  bush 
eight  or  nine  feet  high.  This  is  probably  the  Ribes  odora- 
tissimum,  which  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  from  seeds 
brought  by  Capt.  Lewis,  on  his  return  from  the  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  during  the  administration  of 
JeflTerson. 

Yellow. — Of  the  size  and  taste  of  the  common  large  red 
currant;  the  bush  four  or  five  feet  high. 

Scarlet — is  very  beautiful,  resembling  the  strawberry  in 
sweetness;  it  grows  on  a  low  shrub. 

NUTRITIVE  ROOTS. 

Tato. — A  bulbous  rooted  plant,  of  the  genus  AVum,  and  is 
planted  in  hills,  on  ground  so  situated  as  to  be  partially  flood- 
ed with  water,  in  the  manner  rice  is  cultivated.     It  is  fit  for 
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use  ia  eight  or  ten  months  from  the  time  of  planting.  To 
prepare  them  for  food,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
roasted,  when  they  are  a  substitute  for  bread;  or  they  are 
made  into  poi,  by  pulverizing  them  into  a  paste. 

Wappatoo — is  a  bulbous  root,  the  common  sagittifdiia,  or 
arrowhead,  and  is  found  only  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
river,  below  the  Cascades.  It  becomes  soft  by  roasting,  and 
is  a  palatable  and  nourishing  food.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  an  article  of  trade.  It  grows  in  shallow  lakes 
and  marshes  which  are  covered  with  water.  The  Indians 
search  for  it  with  their  feet,  and  extricating  the  roots  from  the 
mud  with  their  toes,  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Cammas — is  a  truncated  root,  and  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  Indians.  It  grows  in  moist  rich  land,  in  the  form  of 
an  onion.  It  is  roasted,  pounded,  and  made  into  loaves,  like 
bread,  and  has  a  liquorice  taste. 

Coteish,  or  Biscuit  root,  grows  in  dry  land,  and  is  generally 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  but  often  larger.  It  tastes  like  the 
sweet  potato,  and  is  prepared  for  food  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cammas,  and  is  a  tolerable  substitute  for  bread. 

Bitter  Root,  or  Racine  amere,  grows  in  dry  land,  and  is 
fusiform,  like  a  carrot.  Although  not  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  it  is  considered  by  the  Indians  and  hunters  as  very  con- 
ducive to  health. 

Onion, — Two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  characterized  for  its 
beautiful  red  flower,  and  often  grows  on  volcanic  scoriae, 
where  no  other  vegetable  is  seen. 

HERBACEOUS  PLAITTS. 

Red  Clover. — A  species  different  from  that  cultivated  in 
our  fields,  but  not  less  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

Broom  Com  is  found  on  the  bottom  lands,  but  it  is  not 
stated  whether  it  is  a  different  species  from  that  which  we 
cultivate. 

Wild  Grainj  resembling  barley  or  rye. 

Wild  Flax. — It  resembles,  in  all  respects,  that  which  we 
cultivate,  except  that  it  is  a  perenpial  plant.  The  Indians  use 
it  for  making  fishing  nets.  It  is  cut  like  grass,  for  the  roots 
are  large,  and  descend  deep  into  the  earth. 

mS flowering  Fine. — Among  the  plants  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  Washington  Irving  describes  a  flowering 
vine,  in  his  •Astoria^,  which  he  considered  deserving  of  par- 
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ticular  notice.  Each  flower  13  composed  of  six  petals,  aboat 
three  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful  crimson  color,  the  inside 
spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  of  a  rich  green,  oval,  and 
disposed  in  threes.  This  plant  climbs  upon  trees,  by  attach- 
ing itself  to  them;  when  it  has  reached  the  topmost  branches, 
it  descends  perpendicularly,  and  as  it  continues  to  grow,  ex- 
tends from  tree  to  tree,  until  its  vinous  stalks  interlace  the 
grove,  like  the  rigging  of  a  ship.  The  stems  of  this  vine  are 
tougher  and  more  flexible  than  willows,  and  are  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  From  the  fibres,  the 
Indians  manufacture  baskets,  of  so  close  a  texture  as  to  hold 
water.  Parker  calls  it  the  Vining  Honeysuckle,  and  observes 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of  nature. 

FOREST   TBEES    AND   SHRUBS. 

The  forest  trees,  near  the  coast,  are  hemlock,  spruce, 
white  and  red  cedar,  cotton  wood  or  balm  of  Gilead,  white 
oak  of  several  kinds,  white  and  swamp  ash,  willow,  black  wal- 
nut, and  firs. 

Firs. — There  are  three  species,  and  constitute  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  Oregon  region. 

Red  Fir. — The  foliage  is  scattered  on  all  sides  of  the 
branches,  in  the  same  form  as  those  found  in  the  eastern 
states. 

Yellow  Fir. — The  foliage  has  leaves  only  on  the  upper 
side. 

White  Fir,  has  leaves  oppositely  pinnated. 

One  species  of  the  fir  grows  to  the  enormous  size  of  from 
four  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  feet  high. 
Mr.  Parker  measured  one  which  was  eight  feet  In  diameter, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 

Pine, — The  pine  is  not  found  in  the  low  country,  nor  far 
west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  are 
the  white,  Norway,  pitch,  and  elastic. 

Elastic  Pine. — The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  pitch 
pine,  growing  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  but  short- 
er, and  smaller.  The  bark  and  trunk  of  the  tree  resembles 
the  larch.  The  wood  is  firm  and  elastic.  The  trees  grow 
very  tall  and  straight,  and  without  limbs,  except  near  the  top. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  break  a  limb  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
are  admirable  for  masts  and  spars,  from  their  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. 
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Oak. — On  the  plains,  below  Fort  Vancouver,  is  a  species 
of  white  oak,  which  attains  the  size  of  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
They  retain  their  size  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  and 
then  branch  out  very  far. 

Laurel  Bay. — There  is  -a  tree  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Co- 
lumbia valley,  which  grows  much  in  the  form  of  a  laurel,  or 
bay  tree,  but  attains  a  much  larger  size.  The  bark  is  smooth, 
and  of  a  reddish  color.  This  may  be  a  species  of  magnolia. 
It  is  called  by  the  hunters  the  strawberry  tree. 

Thorn  Bush. — There  are  several  varieties  of  the  thorn, 
many  of  which  are  large  and  fruitful;  those  bearing  a  red  ber- 
ry present  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  There  is  one  kind 
whose  fruit  is  black,  and  of  a  pleasant  sweet  flavor.  The  ge- 
nus Cratct'gus^  or  hawthorn,  contains  numerous  varieties,  and 
it  is  stated,  in  the  last  Magazine  of  Horticuhure,  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  species  have  already  been  collected  in  thd 
United  States,  and  sent  to  England,  and  are  so  much  esteem- 
ed that  they  are  selling  rapidly.  It  is  believed  many  more 
kinds  exist. 

Vegetable  Productions  op  China. 

Tallow  Tree^ — or  Lat-choo,  according  to  Anderson,  who 
states  that  large  plantations  are  cultivaied,  throughout  China, 
for  the  tallow,  or  vegetable  wax,  which  their  fruit  yields.  He 
represents  it  as  remai-kable  for  its  beautiful  appearance;  having 
brilliant  leaves,  and  pale  blue  blossoms. 

The  profusion  of  candles  used  by  the  Chinese,  which  are 
all  made  of  the  vegetable  tallow,  is  evincive  of  the  cheapness 
of  that  material,  for  lanterns  are  used  by  all  classes  of  people. 
They  decorate  the  entrance  of  their  houses  with  them,  they 
are  hung  up  throughout  all  the  encampments  of  the  troops, 
and  every  boat  and  vessel  on  the  numerous  canals  and  rivers 
is  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  lanterns  suspended  during  the 
night,  and  illuminations  of  the  streets  are  common.  So  pro- 
fusely are  lanterns  used  which  afford  every  variety  of  colored 
light,  that  the  canals  and  rivers,  villages  and  cities,  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  general  illumination,  as  the  embassies 
passed  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles. 

Mr.  Ellis  says  the  Chinese  name  of  the  tallow  is  Pee-ya- 
kwotza,  or  skin  oil  fruit;  but  he  designates  it  as  the  Sillgia 
sebifera.     He  says  it  is  a  large  tree,  and  when  full  grown, 
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looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  maple,  and  is,  in  autumn,  very 
beautiful,  from  the  contrast  of  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  leaves 
with  the  berries  in  their  different  stages, — some  with  their 
outward  husk  green,  some  brown,  and  others  freed  from  the 
covering,  and  of  a  pure  white. 

The  berries  are  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  tallow  is  ob- 
tained by  compression  in  a  mill,  and  is  sold  in  large  cakes. 

Pe-la-shoOj  or  wax  bush,  (Ligustrum  lucidum^)  are  a  species 
of  prim  or  privet:  our  wax  or  tallow  shrub,  the  baybe/ry,  is  of 
the  genus  Jifyrica,  and  is  therefore  a  very  different  plant.  The 
wax  found  on  the  Pe-la-shoo  is  deposited  by  a  species  of 
insect  peculiar  to  it.  The  shrub  reaches  the  size  of  a  large 
thorn  bush. 

Camphor  tree — (Laurus  Camphdra,)  abounds  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Kan-Kiang-ho,  a  branch  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
or  Son  of  the  Sea,  but  called  the  Blue  river  on  the  maps  of 
China.  Mr.  Ellis  observes  '^that  orange  groves  were  seen 
in  the  morning,  but  my  eyes  have  been  more  gratified  by  con- 
templating the  rich  green  foliage  of  the  camphor  tree,  which, 
combined  with  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches,  renders  it 
equal  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  trees  of  English  scenery,  and  as 
it  is  also  an  evergreen,  it  is  a  valuable  ornamental  tree,  in 
climates  where  it  will  flourish."  It  grows  in  China  as  far 
north  as  lat.  33  or  34. 

Oil  tree. — A  tree  with  a  large  leaf,  resembling  that  of  the 
sycamore,  was  pointed  out  to  the  gentlemen  of  Lord  Amherst's 
suite,  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed,  used  to  preserve  the 
timbers  of  the  boats,  junks,  and  other  vessels,  and  is  consid- 
ered next  in  efficiency  to  the  varnish  tree. 

Tsi'shoo. — Khus  vemixy  or  Varnish  tree.  This  tree  is 
cultivated  in  plantations,  and  is  of  the  height  of  a  peach  tree. 
The  leaves  are  shaped  like  the  laurel,  and  are  of  a  light  green, 
with  a  downy  feel.  The  varnish  is  extracted  by  slitting  the 
bark,  but  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  ^ hands,  as  the  leaves, 
when  bruised,  produce  sores  on  the  skin. 

The  varnish  obtained  from  this  tree  is  the  celebrated  mate- 
rial which  renders  the  lacquered  articles  of  Japan  and  China 
so  beautiful  and  desirable. 

Besides  the  above  named  plants,  there  are  several  subjects 
connected  with  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  which  merit 
attention,  in  China;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  after  the 
intercourse  which  has  so  long  existed  with  that  nation,  efforts 
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have  not  been  made  to  introduce  many  of  their  discoveries  in 
various  branches  of  industry. 

Masonry. — Mr.  Anderson  represents  the  works  of  mason- 
ry as  very  superior  to  any  to  be  found  in  Europe.  The  best 
bricks  are  as  smooth,  and  have  a  polish  like  marble.  They 
are  sixteen  inches  long,  eight  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  thick, 
and  are  laid  with  so  much  care  that  the  seams  of  moriarj^are 
as  small  as  a  thread,  and  so  accurately  are  the  bricks  placed 
in  each  row,  that  the  lines  between  them  look  as  if  drawn  by 
a  painter's  pencil.  The  bricks  are  of  a  dark  ash  or  bluish 
color,  and  in  many  places  they  are  black,  from  the  character 
of  the  clay  of  which  they  are  made. 

House  Painting. — This  is  done  in  a  very  superior  manner, 
so  that  the  paint  appears  with  a  gloss  equal  to  that  of  Japan 
ware,  and  it  not  only  preserves  its  color  from  fading,  but  never 
suffers  from  exposure  to  the  air,  sun,  or  rain.  This  effect  is 
produced  by  some  ingredients  mixed  with  the  paint,  and  not 
by  an  after  varnish. 

The  art  of  making  such  paints,  or  their  importation  into 
this  country,  would  be  an  immense  acquisition,  for  there  is  no 
skill  in  painting,  in  Europe  or  this  country,  either  for  the  in- 
ternal or  external  walls  of  houses  or  other  ediGces.  Our 
paints  do  not  last  a  month  without  changing,  and  in  two  or 
three  years  are  absolutely  effaced,  when  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  understood  this  art  far  better 
than  the  moderns,  for  the  paintings  on  the  temples  of  the  for- 
mer, and  their  tombs,  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  thousand 
years,  appear  as  fresh  as  if  the  work  had  been  done  within  a 
week;  and  even  oti  the  external  architectural  stone  ornaments 
of  many  of  the  most  magnificent  Grecian  edifices,  the  paint  is 
yet  perfect.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  single  art,  which  is  of 
such  universal  importance,  where  so  little  progress  has  been 
made;  and  notwithstanding  the  discoveries  of  chemistry,  and 
the  brilliant  pigments  which  are  thus  produced,  still  the  mode 
of  applying  them  so  as  to  render  them  durable,  is  yet  to  be 
found  out.  It  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  reseai'ch  and  exten- 
sive experiment;  and  it  is  probable,  if  all  the  best  kinds  of 
paints  were  imported  from  China,  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
prepared,  as  well  as  the  ingredients,  might  be  ascertained,  and 
possibly  the  latter  could  be  found  in  our  own  country;  but  if 
such  should  not  be  the  case,  it  may  be  better  to  depend  on 
that  nation  for  paints,  than  to  use  those  which  are  not  worth 
being  ajpplied,  from  their  rapidly  fading  character,  and  want  of 
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durability,  for  ornament,  or  the  preservation  of  the  wood  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

Excellent  apples  and  pears  were  presented  to  the  gentle- 
men of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  in  the  northern  provinces, 
as  they  passed  down  the  canal  from  Pekin  to  Canton;  and  as 
the  pear,  from  the  number  of  kinds,  and  the  lencth  of  time 
they  are  to  be  enjoyed,  is  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  largest 
portion  of  the  United  States,  should  not  efforts  be  made  to 
procure  the  Chinese  varieties,  as  it  is  probable  some  of  them 
may  be  of  a  very  superior  character? 

The  Camellia  jap6nica  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  China,  for  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  its 
large  seeds.  Vast  plantations  were  frequently  seen  on  the 
hill  sides  and  borders  of  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 
Hawthorn  Cottage^  Feb.  1,  1841. 

We  are  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers so  interesting  a  communication  as  the  above,  from  so  able 
a  pen  as  that  of  Gen.  Dearborn.  No  individual  has  done 
more  to  create  a  taste  for  horticulture,  in  this  country,  than 
Gen.  Dearborn;  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  his  exer- 
tions, as  the  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  that  gardening  has  made  such  rapid  advancement  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

The  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  enumerated  by  Gen.  Dearborn, 
as  natives  of  the  Columbia  river,  might  be  soon  introduced  if 
exertions  were  made  to  do  so.  The  missionaries  could  easily 
send  home,  and  would  probably  willingly  do  so,  if  they  were 
requested  to  by  any  of  their  friends,  either  the  seeds  or  plants 
of  the  kinds  which  have  been  named:  and  if  they  could  not 
be  introduced  in  this  way,  they  could  undoubtedly  be  obtained 
by  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition.  Letters  from 
the  officers  attached  to  the  Expedition,  have  been  received, 
dated  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  have  recently  ar- 
rived from  a  cruise  to  the  Fejee  Islands,  stating  that  they 
would  proceed  to  the  Columbia  river,  where  a  year  or  more 
would  be  spent,  in  surveying  the  coast  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, before  they  returned  home.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
it  will  afford  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  procure  all  the 
valuable  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits,  which  grow  in  that  mild 
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climate.  Seeds  have  been  received  at  Philadelphia,  from  the 
Exploring  Expedition,  while  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
from  which  plants  have  been  raised  and  are  now  coming  into 
flower.  We  may  therefore  anticipate,  that  should  the  Expe- 
dition visit  the  Columbia  river,  as  is  now  expected,  the  botan- 
ists connected  with  it  will  secure  seeds  or  plants,  that  our  gar- 
dens may  be  enriched  with  the  valuable  fruits,  &c.,  which  have 
been  above  described. 


Aet.  II.     On  the  use  of  Caoutchouc^  or  India  Rubbery  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  in  buds^  graftings  ^e.    By  H. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  to  you  the  use  of 
caoutchouc,  in  thin  slips,  for  tying  in  the  buds  of  delicate 
shrubs,  roses,  &c.,  in  inoculating?     I  think  that  the  princi* 

Sal  causes  of  failure  in  this  operation,  when  performed  in 
une  and  July,  are,  first,  the  drying  of  the  shield  and  bud  by 
the  sun  and  air,  before  the  adhesion  is  formed;  and,  second^ 
although  not  so  frequently,  from  water  getting  in,  and  reduc- 
ing the  surfaces  to  a  sodden  state.  Either  of  these  eiTects  the 
use  of  the  above  mentioned  ligature  is  calculated  to  prevent. 
If  wound  carefully,  the  edge  of  each  turn  lapping  the  preced- 
ing one,  it  will  be  water  and  air  tight,  and  by  its  elasticity  will 
yield  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

India  rubber  can  be  procured  in  a  proper  form  from  the 
manufactories,  and  where  one  is  at  a  distance  from  these,  it 
can  easily  be  prepared,  by  soaking  one  of  the  small  India 
rubber  bottles  in  sulphuric  ether,  for  twenty-four  hours,  blow- 
ing it  up  with  a  quill,  tying  the  neck  tight,  and  suspending  it 
in  a  wash-room  until  dry.  The  expense  can  be  no  object,  if 
it  proves  as  much  better  than  other  ligatures,  as  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to.  It  cannot  cost  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  bud.  I  shall  try  it  this  season,  and  send  you  the  result, 
and  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  do  the  same. 

H, 
Hartfordy  Conn.y  Jan.  1841. 
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Art.  III.  •Sn  account  of  the  Method  of  planting  and  man- 
^S^^g  P^ach  Orchards^  as  practised  in  J^ere  Jersey.  By 
T.  Hancock,  Nurseryman,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

The  peach  tree  is  very  extensively  cultivated  throughout 
New  Jersey,  and  large  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  annually  sent 
to  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  communication  by  rail-road  between  these  two 
cities,  through  the  interior  of  the  State,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  peach  orchards,  and  many 
large  and  extensive  plantations'  have  been  made.  Within  a 
few  years,  from  the  increased  facilities  of  rapid  and  safe  trans- 
portation by  rail-road,  between  Boston,  Providence,  and 
Stonington,  the  eastern  cities  have  been  supplied,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  with  New  Jersey  peaches,  and  the  opening  of 
such  a  market  has  induced  cultivators  to  plant  more  extensive- 
ly, in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  The  crop  proves  a  very 
profitable  one  for  the  light  soils  of  a  portion  of  the  State,  as 
the  trees  flourish  very  well  where  the  land  is  not  sufficiently 
good  to  produce  but  a  very  few  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

If  the  few  following  remarks,  in  relation  to  our  mode  of 
cultivating  the  peach,  will  interest  your  readers,  you  can  give 
them  a  place  in  your  pages.  I  have  an  orchard  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  have,  in  some  seasons,  gathered  a  very  large  crop. 

When  it  is  intended  to  plant  out  a  good  orchard  of  trees, 
we  generally  select  an  elevated  position,  entirely  unprotected 
by  any  timber  or  shelter  of  any  kind:  if  a  situation  can  be 
selected  near  the  bank  of  a  river,  the  crop  is  more  certain,  as 
the  trees  better  withstand  the  frosts,  which  occasionally  do 
much  damage. 

Plough,  and  put  the  land  in  good  condition  for  corn  or  veg- 
etables, and  plant  the  trees  twenty  feet  apart  each  way.  Con« 
tinue  to  till  the  land,  taking  off  a  crop  of  peas,  beans;  pota- 
toes, or  something  that  does  not  grow  too  high:  wheat,  rye, 
and  oats  are  very  injurious,  and  should  not  be  planted.  The 
land  must  not  remain  without  tillage,  as  the  trees  would  soon 
be  injured;  indeed,  nothing  will  kill  a  fine  peach  orchard  soon- 
er than  to  let  it  lie  in  sward. 

The  trees  should  be  two  years  old  on  the  stock,  (from 
seed,)  and  one  year  from  the  bud,  Tthe  year  after  budding.) 
This  is  considered  as  the  best  age  lor  transplanting.     If  die 
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water  stands  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  if  the  land  has 
springs  near  the  top  of  the  ground^  I  should  not  deem  it  ad- 
▼isable  to  plant  with  the  expectation  of  very  certain  crops. 
1  have  lost  two  orchards  planted  in  this  manner,  while,  in  an 
adjoining  field,  where  the  land,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  high,  with 
a  dry  subsoil,  the  trees  flourished,  and  produced  abundant 
crops. 

Light  sandy  soil,  or  light  loam,  we  consider  the  most  pre- 
ferable for  planting  out  peach  orchards,  and  I  should  judge, 
that  on  many  of  the  elevated  knolls,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
the  peach  might  be  cultivated  to  good  advantage,  particularly 
the  earlier  varieties.  It  is  at  least  well  worthy  of  trial. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  Hancock. 

Burlington^  JV.  J.,  Jan.  1841. 

We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Hancock's  nursery,  and  giv- 
en some  account  of  his  peach  orchard,  (Vol.  V.,  p.  365.) 
In  the  season  of  1839,  when  we  passed  through  Burlington, 
the  peach  trees  were  breaking  down  with  the  heavy  crops. 
Mr.  Hancock's  trees  were  literally  loaded;  and  so  fast  did 
they  ripen,  that  the  ground  under  nearly  every  tree  that  wo 
noticed,  was  covered  with  the  fruit.  The  orchard  contained 
about  seventeen  acres,  and  was  covered  with  healthy  trees, 
and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  baskets  (about 
fifteen  hundred  bushels,)  which  commanded  one  dollar  and  up- 
wards a  basket,  in  the  New  York  market.  The, land  was  a  light 
sandy  loam,  and  would  not  produce,  as  Mr.  Hancock  inform- 
ed us,  five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  unless  very  heavily 
manured.  The  ground  was  not  planted  at  all  when  we  saw 
it,  but  it  had  been  tilled  with  the  cultivator,  to  keep  the  sur- 
face free  from  the  growth  of  weeds,  4^c.  The  trees  do  not 
make  a  vigorous  growth,  and  consequently  do  not  need  but 
little  pruning. 

Thb  great  error  in  cultivating  peach  trees,  in  New  England, 
has  been  in  planting  them  in  too  rich  soil,  and  encouraging 
them  to  make  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth:  the  trees,  in  con- 
sequence, are  overtaken  by  the  cold  weather,  and  the  severe 
frosts,  of  the  early  part  of  winter,  before  the  wood  is  fully 
ripe,  destroy  the  young  fruit  buds,  oftentimes  the  young  and 
tender  shoots,  and  occasionally  the  trees  are  killed  com- 
pletely down  to  the  roots.  The  very  opposite  course  should 
be  pursued:  the  trees  should   be  set  out  on  a  light  soil,  and 
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not  encouraged  to  make  a  vigorous  growth;  the  young  wood 
will  then  get  fully  ripe,  and  hardened  before  cold  weather; 
the  frost  will  have  less  effect  upon  the  buds,  and,  unless  the 
situation  is  very  unfavorable,  and  subject  to  late  frosts  in  the 
spring,  the  chances  are  that  the  trees  will  not  be  injured,  and 
will  produce  good  crops. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peach  has  attracted  more  attention , 
within  a  year  or  two,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  than  for  some 
time  previous:  to  those  who  are  planting  trees,  we  would 
recommend  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Hancock's  communication,  con- 
vinced, from  the  success  which  has  attended  his  cultivation  of 
the  trees,  that  the  information  which  he  has  given  will  be 
found  the  result  of  experience  upon  the  subject. — Ed, 


Art.  IV.  JN*oHces  of  Culinary  Vegetables,  new,  or  recently 
introduced^  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  Private  Gar- 
densj  or  for  the  Market,     By  the  Editor. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  our  last  notices  of  new  vegetables 
appeared  in  our  pages.  Owing  to  various  circumstances,  it 
was  not  convenient  for  us  to  complete  our  report  so  early  last 
year  as  usual,  and  we  concluded  to  let  the  whole  remain  until 
the  present  year,  when  all  the  information  which  we  had  col- 
lected could  be  presented  together. 

During  the  two  years  past,  not  many  new  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles have  been  brought  to  notice.  A  few  have  appeared, 
which  are  said  to  be  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  their  ex- 
cellence remains  to  be  tested  by  actual  experience.  So  many 
of  the  varieties  of  reputed  worth,  have  proved  of  no  value, 
when  fairly  tried,  in  comparison  with  the  old  and  established 
sorts,  that  cultivators  are  fearful  of  introducing  them  until  they 
are  well  satisfied  that  they  are  really  valuable  additions.  The 
accession,  therefore,  of  new  varieties,  even  when  they  are 
great  improvements  over  the  old  kinds,  is  necessarily  very 
slow,  and  only  effected  by  continually  bringing  them  before  the 
public,  and  showing  by  actual  experiment,  that  they  possess 
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superior  qualilies.  This  has  been  the  case' with  several  new 
and  excellent  vegetables,  which,  a  few  years  since,  were  noi 
found  in  cultivation;  and,  though  we  recommended  them  year 
after  year,  yet  they  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  generally 
known  and  appreciated.  We  could  name  some  of  the  kinds, 
but  a  reference  to  our  notices,  in  our  past  volumes,  will  show 
at  once  that  our  remarks  are  correct. 

In  our  two  last  volumes,  (V.  and  VI.,)  several  very  excel- 
lent papers  have  appeared  upon  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
more  particularly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  cauliflower,  Brus- 
sels  sprouts,  celery,  &c.  These  will  be  followed  by  others, 
in  the  present  and  future  volumes,  upon  the  growth  of  all  the 
principal  products  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  will  afford  the 
amateur  an  opportunity  to  obtain  all  the  information  which  he 
need  possess,  to  successfully  cultivate  his  garden. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  vegetables  which  we  have  here- 
tofore noticed,  merely  giving  their  names,  without  having  been 
able  to  offer  any  thing  relative  to  their  growth  or  quality,  only 
from  what  we  have  seen  stated,  will  be  mentioned  again,  and 
any  information  which  may  have  been  subsequently  obtained, 
in  reference  to  their  excellence,  will  be  also  given.  Some 
entirely  new  kinds,  not  yet  introduced,  which  we  see  are  at- 
tracting notice  abroad,  will  be  named,  that  amateurs  and  oth- 
ers particularly  desirous  of  trying  new  things,  may  have  the 
chance  to  learn  what  is  worthy  of  their  care  and  attention. 

Celerv. — Since  our  notices  of  the  new  giant  celeries,  in 
our  previous  volumes,  (III.,  p.  66,  and  IV.,  p.  61,)  they 
have  been  much  sought  after,  and  are  now  so  extensively  cul- 
tivated, that  they  are  supplied  by  market  gardeners  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  and  at  all  times  command  a  much  higher 
price  than  the  old  sorts.  The  roots  are  so  much  larger,  the 
quality  so  superior,  and  the  appearance  so  much  handsomer, 
that  in  a  few  years  we  do  not  doubt  but  they  will  be  almost 
exclusively  grown.  There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  culti- 
vating an  inferior  sort;  yet  there  are  some  individuals  who  are 
so  prejudiced  against  every  new  article  of  recent  introduction, 
that  it  is  a  long  time  before  such  prejudices  can  be  overcome. 
In  the  volume  referred  to,  (IV.,  p.  61,)  we  mentioned  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  kind,  where  the  cultivator  refused  to  try  the 
giant  celeries;  but  at  the  present  moment,  the  same  individual, 
who  was  so  fearful  of  merely  making  a  trial  of  a  few  roots, 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  back  to  the  cultivation  of  the  old 
kinds. 
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Bailey's  red  and  white  Giant,  and  Law's  silver  Giant,  are 
the  kinds  which  we  have  noticed,  and  which  have  been  intro- 
duced and  cultivated.  There  is  now  a  new  variety,  which  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  either  of  these.  It  has  not  yet  been 
grown  in  this  country,  but  we  shall  try  it  the  coming  season, 
if  the  seed  can  be  procured.     It  is  called 

Seymour^s  Superb  White  Celery, — We  have  already  noticed 
it  in  our  last  volume,  (VI.,  p.  308.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  raised  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  whose  name  is  familiar, 
as  the  originator  of  the  celebrated  Seymour  system  of  train- 
ing the  peach.  It  is  so  shy  a  variety  in  producing  seeds,  that 
its  cultivation  has  been  confined  to  a  few  individuals  and  ac- 
quaintances of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  it  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  trade  until  1839,  after  the  long  period  of  nine  years. 

This  variety  is  said  to  grow  to  a  great  size,  some  of  the 
roots  or  heads  having  weighed  as  much  as  thirteen  pounds, 
even  after  the  soil  and  loose  leaves  were  trimmed  off,  and  at- 
tained to  the  height  of  five  feet.  Mr.  Seymour,  the  younger, 
has  cultivated  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  roots  of  a  whole 
row,  seventy -five  feet  long,  averaged  the  weight  of  ten  pounds 
each.  Four  and  five  pounds  is  the  weight  of  the  roots,  under 
ordinary  treatment. 

Our  readers  may  judge  by  this,  of  the  value  of  this  new 
variety;  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  them  for  trial  along 
with  the  present  large  sorts,  under  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment, that  its  merits,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  may  be  fair- 
ly tested. 

The  white  Carrot. — A  new  variety  of  the  carrot  has 
been  recently  introduced:  we  alluded  to  it  in  ^ur  IV.,  p.  86, 
at  which  time  it  was  advertised  by  the  London  seedsmen. 
We  procured  some  of  the  seeds  in  1838,  but  we  did  not  give 
it  a  trial  until  the  past  year.  We  sowed  a  few  seeds  very 
late,  and  in  light  sandy  soil,  but  they  grew  well,  and  attain- 
ed a  good  size  in  September:  at  that  lime  we  pulled  a  few 
roots,  which  were  presented  for  exhibition  at  the  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  where  they 
attracted  considerable  attention.  Their  qualities  as  an  eating 
carrot  we  did  not  try. 

We  believe  the  variety  has  not  been  recommended  only  as 
a  variety  for  field  cultivation.  So  far  as  their  size  and  pro- 
duce might  be  estimated,  from  the  small  quantity  we  culti- 
vated, we  should  think  them  a  very  valuable  variety:  and  from 
some  statements  we  have  seen  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  agricul- 
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tiiral  journals,  we  think  it  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  our  agri- 
culture. 

Squashes. — The  autumnal  marrow  is  now  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  squashes,  both  for  fall  and  winter  use,  and  it  commands 
a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  any  other,  not  even  excepting 
the  true  Canada.  The  only  fault  is  that,  from  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  seed  pure,  many  individuals  have  been  greatly 
disappointed  in  their  crop,  and  in  the  place  of  autumnal  mar* 
rows,  they  have  had  almost  every  variety  of  squash  except 
the  true  one.  To  keep  them  pure,  no  other  sort  should  be 
grown  near  them,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  the  safest  way  to 
have  no  other  squash  in  a  small  garden,  if  these  are  preferred, 
excepting  the  summer  varieties.  Attention  to  this  will  pre- 
vent any  disappointment. 

Bergen^s  Striped  Squash. ^^This  is  a  variety  of  summer 
squash,  the  seed  of  which  we  received  from  New  York,  for 
the  first  time,  last  year.  We  planted  several  hills,  but  al- 
though the  season  was  so  dry  that  the  vines  nearly  perished, 
yet  what  remained  produced  an  abundant  crop.  The  squash 
is  small,  generally  scollop  shaped,  yellow,  with  numerous 
stripes  of  light  and  dark  green.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
variety,  and  we  would  recommend  it  for  trial.  We  believe  it 
originated  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

Potatoes. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  Rohan  potato^ 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  one  or  two  other  vari- 
eties have  been  brought  into  notice. 

The  Rohan  has  now  been  very  extensively  cultivated  for 
two  years,  a  sufficient  time  to  form  some  opinion  of  its  merits, 
but  upon  this  point  cultivators  are  greatly  divided.  Some, 
after  a  trial  of  two  years,  have  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most 
productive  kinds  ever  raised;  while  others  think  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  long  reds  and  some  other  sorts.  From  forty  to 
a  hundred  bushels  have  been  raised  from  one  bushel,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  those  individuals  who  have  given  the  Rohan 
any  thing  like  a  fair  trial,  will  pronounce  them  to  be  the  most 
productive  of  any  potato  ever  raised  in  the  country.  Of  (heir 
qualities  as  an  eating  potato  there  are  various  opinions:  some 
good  judges  state. that  they  fully  equal  the  Chenango,  and  other 
commonly  cultivated  kinds;  while  others  allege  their  total  un- 
fitness for  the  table.  This  great  difference  of  opinion  must 
undoubtedly  arise  from  eating  the  potato  when  raised,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  the  most  favoraMe  circumstances,  of  good 
soil,  proper  manure,  &c. — and  in  the  other,  when  grown  in  a 
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poor  soil,  and  an  inferior  crop.  We  have  heard  several  gen- 
tlemen, on  whose  opinion  we  could  place  much  con6dence, 
state,  that  the  Rohans  were  a  very  excellent  potato,  and  would 
compare  with  any  of  our  common  varieties,  and  were  only 
surpassed  by  the  best  Eastern  sorts.  We  hope  the  trial  of 
another  season  will  more  fully  settle  the  opinion  of  cultivators 
respecting  its  true  merits. 

The  Sommeiller  potato  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety  which 
was  received  from  France,  for  the  first  time,  last  year.  It 
has  only. been  tried  by  a  few  individuals.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Cultivator  states  that  he  planted  one  potato,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  France,  late  last  spring.  From  the  shrivelled 
and  bruised  condition  in  which  it  was  received,  he  was  not 
able  to  make  but  twenty-one  sets,  of  one  eye  each,  weighing 
about  nine  ounces,  and  when  planted,  many  of  them  were  so 
poor   that   only  eleven  grew.       The  twenty-one   sets   were 

Elanted  in  one  row  across  the  garden,  one  eye  in  each  hill,  the 
ills  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  In  order  to  compare  it  with 
the  Rohan,  he  cut  from  a  potato  of  the  latter,  twenty-one 
eyes,  which  he  planted  in  a  parallel  row,  at  a  distance  of  three 
feet  from  the  Sommeiller;  of  these  every  set  grew,  and  with 
great  vigor.  The  whole  were  gathered  on  the  11  th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  when  the  tops  were  still  green.  The  product  of  the 
eleven  sets  of  the  Sommeiller  was  forty-seven  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, and  from  the  Rohan,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pounds.  This,  when  it  is  recollected  that  only  eleven  sets  out 
of  twenty-one  grew,  must  be  called  a  good  product:  the  whole 
of  the  sets  did  not  weigh  nine  ounces,  and  though  ten  of 
them  did  not  start,  and  many  of  them  that  did  made  a  feeble 

!;rowth,  yet  the  yield  is  as  nearly  two  hundred  to  one.     The 
argest  potato  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces. 

The  Sommeiller  potato  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  from 
the  Rohan,  as  it  very  much  resembles  it  in  general  appear- 
ance; it  is  rather  rounder,  and  the  eyes  not  so  deeply  sunk. 
As  an  eating  potato,  the  Sommeiller  differs  but  little  from  the 
Rohan;  it  is  a  shade  whiter,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  farina-* 
ceous.  Another  year  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  giving  it 
a  good  trial. 

The  Pollard  potato  is  the  name  of  a  new  variety,  raised  in 
Maine,  by  Mr.  Pollard,  of  Isle  Wetmore,  where  it  was  pro- 
duced from  the  seed  of  the  Chenango.  It  is  a  good  sized 
fK>tato,  longer  and  thinner  than  the  Chenango,  with  a  very 
smooth  bright  red  skin,  the  eyes  slightly  raised  upon  the  sur- 
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face,  and  few  in  number.  It  has  been  but  recently  introduced 
to  notice,  but  it  is  a  variety  of  great  excellence,  yielding  a 
large  crop,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Seedling  Potato. —  We  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Hancock^s 
new  seedling  potato,  (V.,  p.  367,  and  VII.,  p.  73.)  From 
what  we  can  learn  respecting  it,  of  Mr.  Hancock,  it  will  pro- 
bably prove  a  valuable  variety.  We  would  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  cultivators,  as  we  are  convinced  it  will  prove  all 
Mr.  Hancock  has  stated. 

Our  notices  will  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


Art.  V.     On  the  culture  of  the   Tomato   and   Egg  Plant. 
By  J.  W.  Russell,  Superintendent  at  Mount  Auburn. 

The  TomdtOj  (iSolSinum  lycop^rsicum,) — is  of  the  same 
family  of  plants  as  the  potato,  (Solanum  tuberdsum:)  the 
French  and  Italians,  particularly  the  latter,  think  as  much  of 
a  field  of  tomatoes  as  a  New  England  farmer  does  of  a  choice 
field  of  potatoes. 

Tomatoes  are  so  well  known,  that  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  has 
become  almost  an  indispensable  dish  through  the  summer 
months,  on  every  table.  The  modes  of  cooking  it  are  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  individuals,  and  it 
would,  I  conceive,  be  ahogether  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 

Any  person  who  has  a  small  plot  of  ground  that  is  not  shaded 
by  buildings,  or  otherwise,  from  the  sun,  can  with  certainly 
raise  a  plenitude  of  tomatoes  for  family  use,  as  the  plants, 
whether  placed  in  a  rich  soil  or  poor  soil,  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  manure,  will  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit.  One  thing 
ever  to  be  remembered  is,  to  select  the  sunniest  spot,  as  that 
is  by  far  the  most  favorable  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  May,  in  a  box,  or 
large  flower  pot,  that  has  been  previously  filled  with  fine  fertile 
earth,  and  placed  iu  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  and  if  there  is 
any  prospect  of  a  cold  night,  the  box  or  pot  should  be  taken 
under  cover,  until  the  weather  becomes  fine  again;  then  the 
open  air  is  the  most  proper  place  for  the  plants. 
VOL.  vii. — NO.  in.  13 
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By  the  first  week  in  June,  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  its  continuance,  put  out  the  plants  in  the 
ground  designed  for  them,  singly,  three  feet  apart  plant  from 
plant.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  great  distance  between  each 
plant,  to  those  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  lux- 
uriant growth  they  will  make,  if  the  ground  has  been  well 
manured  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  If  the  plants 
have  not  sufficient  room  allowed  them,  to  grow  and  spread 
their  branches,  the  mistake  will  be  found  out  when  it  is 
too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  A  temporary  trellis  may  be 
made  at  a  trifling  expense,  to  train  the  plants  to,  with  a  few 
laths,  and  some  stout  strips  of  board,  for  stakes,  to  be  driven 
into  the  ground  for  uprights,  to  which  the  cross  bars  of  laths 
are  to  be  fastened.  If  this  system  be  followed,  and  the  plants 
occasionally  tied  to  the  trellis,  the  fruit  will  be  clean  and 
handsome  at  the  time  of  gathering  for  use;  but  if  left  to  lay 
upon  the  ground,  the  fruit  would  be  often  spattered  over  with 
dirt  by  heavy  rains,  watering,  &c. 

It  will  be  necessary,  at  times,  to  thin  out  some  of  the  weak 
branches,  in  order  to  give  the  fruit  all  the  light,  air,  and  genial 
rays  of  the  sun  that  you  possibly  can;  and  by  stopping  the 
shoots  when  the  fruit  is  thickly  set,  and  watering  the  roots  if 
there  is  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  one  can  scarcely 
fail  of  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  tomatoes. 

The  Egg  Planty  (<Solanum  JUelonginaj) — is  also  allied 
to  the  potato.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  and  the  plants  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  tomato,  until  the 
final  planting  out,  which  should  be  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
ground  having  had  a  good  dressing  with  manure,  and  well  dug 
over,  put  out  the  plants  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  every  way; 
keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  between  the  plants,  by  fre- 
quent hoeiugs,  and  an  ample  crop  will  fully  repay  for  all 
the  trouble. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  plant,  viz.  two  of  the 
purple  fruited,  and  the  white.  The  purple  is  cultivated  for 
culinary  purposes,  and,  when  sliced  and  fried  in  batter,  it  very 
much  resembles  in  taste  a  very  nice  fried  oyster. 

These  remarks  are  intended  for  the  perusal  of  individuals 
who  are  novices  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  who  have  no  fa- 
cilities but  the  open  air  to  work  in.  Where  there  are  hot-beds 
or  green-houses,  the  seeds  may  be  planted  earlier,  and  the 
plants  forwarded  so  as  to  ripen  their  fruit  much  sooner. 

J.  W.  Russell. 

Jtlount  Aubumj  Ftb.  20,  1841. 
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Art.  VI.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Plants 
figured  in  foreign  periodicals;  with  Remarks  on  those  re- 
cently  introduced  tOj  or  originated  in^  Jltnerican  gardens, 
and  additional  information  upon  plants  already  in  cultivation. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register^  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  plain,  Ss,  6d,  colored. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s,  6d. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Gardener's  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6(2.  each. 

Floricultural  Intelligence. — J^ew  seedling  Camellias. — The 
number  of  new  seedling  camellias,  of  American  growth,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  From  various  sources  we  hear  of  the 
flowering  of  seedling  plants,  and  among  them  some  of  very 
promising  character.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  at  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  they  are  increasing,  we  shall  have  to  de- 
vote considerable  space  to  descriptions  of  the  flowers:  this, 
however,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do,  if  our  friends  will  only  be 
careful  in  sending  us  such  notices  as  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  flowers.  The  camellia  is  so  popular  a  plant,  and  so 
much  admired,  and  new  varieties  of  merit  are  so  much  sought 
after,  that  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  make  our  pages  the  me- 
dium for  communicating  the  earliest  information  respecting 
new  varieties.  Since  our  notice  of  Mr.  Wilder's  seedling, 
(p.  25,)  we  have  been  favored  with  the  following  descriptions 
of  two  other  fine  new  varieties. 

Camellia  jap6nica  var.  Meta. — A  beautiful  seedling  camellia, 
to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given,  is  now  in  flower  in 
the  collection  of  plants  of  Mrs.  J.  Lorillard,  Manhattan ville, 
N.  Y.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  flower: — 
Leaves  three  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide, 
nearly  flat,  oblong,  slightly  acuminate,  strongly  dentated, 
smooth,  glossy,  light  green,  strongly  veined,  with  a  thick  tex- 
ture, resembling  the  Pmonicefldra:  bud  very  large,  round,  with 
greenish  calcinal  scales:  flower  with  two  rows  of  guard  petals, 
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ten  in  number,  recurved;  inner  ones  small,  arranged  in  four 
distinct  circles,  forming  a  large  globular  flower,  three  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  without  stamens  or  pistil,  a  shade  or 
two  lighter  than  the  Greville's  red,  and  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able varieties  for  a  conservatory,  from  its  bold  and  globular 
form.  The  parents  were  the  old  Middlemist  fertilized  by 
Greville's  red. 

Mr.  James  Caroll,  the  gardener,  deserves  much  credit  for 
his  perseverance  in  originating  this  fine  variety,  and  for  the 
care  and  interest  which  he  takes  in  this  collection  of  plants: 
having  charge  of  the  farm,  his  time  is  necessarily  limited  to 
that  of  the  green-house;  his  plants,  nevertheless,  from  their 
cleanliness  and  thrifty  appearance,  will  bear  comparing  with 
our  best  collections. —  Yours,  T.  Dunlapj  Harlenij  JV.  F., 
Feb.  1841. 

Camdllm  jap6nica  var. — The  following  description  of  a  new 
camellia,  raised  by  Mr.  Samuel  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  we  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  a  kind  correspondent: — 

You  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  hor- 
ticulturists in  this  region;  I  therefore  apprize  you  of  the  fact, 
that  Mr.  Samuel  Feast  has  now  in  bloom  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  seedling  camellias  that  has  been  produced 
in  this  country.  I  might  say  the  best  that  has  been  produced 
here  or  ebetoAere,  I  believe;  but  as  I  have  not  seen  all  the 
seedlings  produced  in  Europe,  though  I  have  seen  a  great 
many,  I  will  only  embrace  American  seedlings.  The  flower 
of  Mr.  Feast's  seedling  is  of  the  largest  class,  very  double, 
with  very  broad  petals.  At  a  few  feet  distance  it  appears 
perfectly  white,  but  on  a  close  examination,  an  occasional  very 
delicate  flake  of  deep  rose  is  observed  towards  the  base  of 
each  petal;  and  numerous  extremely  fine  specks  or  spots  of 
rose  are  sprinkled  over  them.  The  great  breadth  of  the  pet- 
als appears  to  render  the  expansion  of  the  flower  somewhat 
difficult  and  tedious;  but  even  this  would  not  be  objectionable 
to  many,  as  the  expanded  petals  remain  perfect  much  longer 
than  I  ever  observed  in  any  other  variety.  The  flower  now 
open  has  been  expanding  nearly  two  weeks;  it  has  about  ten 
rows  of  petals  fully  expanded,  and  those  yet  to  unfold  will 
aflbrd  fifteen  or  twenty  rows  more.  This  is  the  second  flow- 
er that  has  bloomed  this  season  on  the  same  plant.  The  first 
remained  perfect  nearly  three  weeks,  and  would  have  contin- 
ued much  longer,  but  it  was  injured  by  water  during  an  ex- 
tremely yrei  season.     The  foliage  of  the  plant  is  noble,  and 
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every  way  fine:  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  these  matters, 
to  be  more  particular.  Mr.  Feast  thinks  one  of  the  varieties 
from  which  this  seedling  was  produced,  was  the  Wellbankiana, 
but  he  has  no  means  of  even  guessing  at  the  other.  Mr.  Feast 
has  a  very  large  number  of  seedling  camellias,  many  of  them 
ready  to  bloom.  His  seedling  r6ses  are  very  numerous,  and 
valuable  additions  to  our  collections.  His  seedling  azaleas 
are  also  very  numerous  and  fine;  some  of  them  very  distinct 
varieties.  Mr.  Feast  is  so  silent  himself,  on  this  subject,  that 
I  have  determined  he  shall  have  some  of  the  advantage  as 
well  as  honor  of  his  own  labors;  nolens  volens, —  YourSy  Jin 
•Amai6tir,  Baltimore^  Feb.y  1841. 

[We  are  most  happy  to  hear  of  the  determination  of  our 
correspondent  to  bring  Mr.  Feast's  productions  before  the 
public:  he  has  raised  too  many  fine  things,  to  have  them  re- 
main unknown,  as  they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  to  a  portion  of 
the  amateur  cultivators  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  some  of  our  Baltimore  friends,  is 
their  great  modesty,  which  prevents  them  from  claiming 
the  merit  which  truly  belongs  to  them,  for  the  production  of 
some  of  the  finest  plants  that  have  ever  been  raised  in  this 
country. — Ed.] 

We  have  also  received  from  Mrs.  Arnold,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, a  flower  from  a  plant  obtained  from  seed  by  herself, 
which  has  blossomed  for  the  first  time  the  present  season. 
The  flower  somewhat  resembles  the  old  Middlemist,  both  in 
color  and  shape,  but  is  fuller  of  petals  in  the  centre,  and  forms 
a  bolder  flower:  the  foliage  is  large,  bright  green,  smooth,  and 
glossy.  The  specimen  had  somewhat  faded  when  it  reached 
us,  but,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  we  should  deem  it  a  very 
pretty  variety.  We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  parents 
of  this  variety. 

Camellia  japdnica  rar.  americdna. — It  will  be  recollected, 
that  Mr.  Dunlap  described  four  of  his  new  seedling  camellias 
in  our  last  volume,  (VI.,  p.  23.)  Since  that  period,  Mr. 
Dunlap  states  they  have  flowered  again.  C.  var.  ameiickna 
fully  answers  the  expectations  which  were  first  formed  of  it. 
It  is  a  fine  and  distinct  variety.  There  is,  however,  an  error 
in  the  description  above  referred  to:  the  ground  color  is 
blush^  and  not  while,  as  there  described. —  T.  Dunlap^  Har- 
lem, JV.  Y. 

Camilli^  japdnica  var,  Wilderi, — This  is  the  name  Mr. 
Wilder  has  applied  to  his  new  seedling  camellia.     If  he  was 
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desirous  of  identifying  his  nanae,  as  we  suggested  in  our  no- 
tice of  the  variety,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  camellia,  as  one 
of  its  most  ardent  admirers,  it  would  be  a  hundred  chances  to 
one  if  he  were  ever  to  raise  a  plant  which  would  gain  him 
more  credit.  A  second  flower  has  expanded,  and  it  fully 
equals  the  first.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  full  and  per- 
fect character  will  remain  permanent. — Ed, 

CamiUia  japonica  var,  Fldyi. — Since  we  noticed  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  Iconography  of  the  Camellia^  by  the  Abbe 
Berl^se,  twelve  more  numbers  have  been  received,  containing 
twenty-four  plates.  Among  the  varieties  figured  is  the  C.  var. 
F16yi,  or  Grand  Frederic,  as  it  has  been  called  by  the  French 
and  German  nurserymen.  We  have  been  quite  surprised  to 
see  that  the  Abbe  has  figured  it  in  his  Iconography^  as  well  as 
described  it  in  his  Monograph^  of  the  camellia,  under  the 
pame  of  Grand  Frederic.  It  may  be  well  enough  for  the 
dishonest  purposes  of  some  of  the  French  and  German  nur- 
serymen that  they  should  apply  new  names  to  new  foreign 
camellias,  in  order  to  bring  them  out  at  high  prices,  as  seed- 
ling productions,  but  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  an  author 
of  the  information  of  the  Abbe,  would  countenance  such  im- 
position in  describing  the  flowers.  It  is  apparent,  however^ 
that  he  has  done  so;  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its  true  ap- 
pellation, as  he  received  the  first  plant,  which  he  ever  possess- 
ed of  the  F16yt,  from  Mr.  Wilder,  long  before  his  Monograph 
appeared,  with  a  history  and  description  of  the  plant:  the 
drawing  in  the  Iconography  was  taken  from  a  flower  which 
opened  on  this  identical  plant,  and  the  description  drawn  up 
from  the  same. 

We  trust  that  the  Abbe  Berlese  will  soon  correct  and  ex- 
plain this  error,  by  cancelling  the  plate  of  the  Grand  Frederic, 
and  giving  one  in  its  place  under  the  true  name  of  F16yi: 
this  would  be  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr.  Floy,  the 
raiser  of  this  most  magnificent  flower,  and  a  mark  of  respect 
to  Mr.  Wilder,  to  whose  liberality  he  is  indebted  for  a  fine 
healthy  plant,  and  a  history  of  the  variety. — Ed, 

Fuchsia  corymbifibra. — A  plant  of  this  new  and  most  bril- 
liant species  has  been  imported  by  Mr.  Wilder.  The  flowers 
appear  in  a  large  raceme,  elevated  above  the  foliage.  Each 
individual  flower  is  more  than  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  was  raised  from  seed  received  from  thence. 

JVew  Verbenas, — Mr.  Howell,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Rock- 
well, Norwich,  Conn.,  has  raised  several  new  and  fine  ver- 
benas.    He  has  promised  to  send  us  a  description  of  them. 
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Art.  I.  ^gricuUutal  AddrtBsts  delivered  at  JV*eto  Haven^ 
^ormch,  and  Hartford,  Conn.j  at  the  County  Cattle  Shows, 
in  the  year  1840.  By  Henrt  Colman,  Commissioner  of 
the  Agricultural  Survejr  of  Massachusetts.  8vo.,  72  pages. 
Boston,  1840. 

MVe  have,  within  the  two  years  past,  noticed  from  time  to 
time,  the  agricultural  reports  which  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Colraan,  the  commissioner  for  conducting  the  agricultural  sur* 
vey  of  the  State.  They  have  been  written  out  with  a  great 
deal  of  labor,  and  have  contained  a  great  variety  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts. 
We  have  now  before  us,  three  addresses,  delivered  last  au- 
tumn, at  the  County  Cattle  Shows  of  New  Haven,  Norwich, 
and  Hartford,  each  of  which  are  very  interesting  productions, 
and  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  Mr.  Colman  has  long 
devoted  his  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  information  which 
he  has  been  able  to  treasure  up  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  as  commissioner,  has  enabled  him,  by  bis  close  obser- 
vation of  facts,  to  give  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter  in 
his  addresses.  We  nave  not  room  for  many  extracts,  but  we  can- 
not pass  over  the  addresses  without  selecting  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  address  to  the  society  of  New  Haven  county  com- 
mences with  a  just  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  is  deserving  of  attention. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  art  of  life.  In  an  economical  view,  it  con-> 
stitutes  the  Bubsistence  of  man.  Eating  and  drinking  are  deemed 
vulgar  emplovraents;  ^et  who,  even  among  the  exquisite  of  the 
transcendental  school,  is  not  compelled  to  conform  to  this  fashion. 
The  body  is  oflen  sj>oken  of  with  disdain,  as  though  there  were 
something  degrading  in  its  material  elements.  In  such  cases,  a  re- 
flection is  cast  upon  the  divine  skill  and  beneficence  in  one  of  their 
most  wonderful  ezhibiiions.  But  is  there  not  an  electric  chain  of 
sympathy  between  body  and  mind  ?  What  is  to  become  of  our  phi- 
losophy, without  bread  and  meat?  How  is  genius  to  speed  her 
flight,  or  the  fires  of  the  imagination  to  be  kept  bright,  unless  this 
same  body,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  etherial  guest,  be  maintained 
in  its  health,  elasticity,  and  vigor?  It  is  calculated,  that  if  the  har- 
vests of  a  single  year  should  fail,  the  whole  of  the  human  race  must 
perish.  In  our  latitude,  the  earth  yields  nothing  unasked  and  unwoo- 
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ed.  All  of  food  and  of  clothing,  all  that  sustains  and  protects  the 
body,  is  the  product  of  agricultural  labor  in  some  of  its  various 
forms. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  wealth.  The  sea  renders  her 
tribute;  but  the  earth  presents  to  skill  and  industry  richer  and  infi- 
nitely varied  contributions.  Money  is  not  wealth.  It  is  only  the 
representative  of  wealth.  Money  is  coveted  because  it  can  command 
labor;  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  if  labor  would  not  be  command- 
ed.^ What  would  it  avail  to  possess  all  the  riches  of  Potosi,  if  there- 
by we  could  not  acquire  the  products  of  agriculture.^  What  are 
manufactures  concerned  in  but  these  products?  What  freights  the 
barks  of  commerce  in  their  liquid  flight,  threadins  every  channel 
and  whitening  every  port,  but  the  products  of  agriculture?  Whence 
does  the  government  derive  its  revenues,  but  from  the  fruits  of  ag- 
riculture? What  constitutes  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  her  cot- 
ton, hemp,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  wool,  wheat,  beef^  and  pork  ?  Ag- 
riculture can  only  be  considered  as  the  creator  of  wealth.  The 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  sailor,  the  various  artisans  and 
tradesmen  perform  their  part  in  making  the  products  of  agriculture 
more  valuable;  in  transporting  them  so  that  the  advantages  of  cli- 
mate are  equalized,  and  m  putting  them  in  a  condition  for  use;  but 
agriculture  alone  produces.  Like  the  leader  of  Israel,  she  strikes 
the  rock,  the  waters  flow,  and  a  famishing  people  are  satisfied.  She 
supplies,  she  feeds,  she  quickens  all.  Agriculture  is  the  commanding 
interest  of  the  country,  with  which  no  single  interest,  nor  indeed  all 
other  interests  of  a  secular  nature  combined,  can  be  brought  into 
competition. 

Agriculture  deserves  the  attention  of  liberal  minds,  as  a  science. 
Like  many  other  sciences,  it  is  in  its  infancy.  We  have  broken  only 
the  outer  crust;  but  it  comprehends  the  mysteries  of  philosophy.  It 
involves  the  whole  science  of  life  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms; the  miracles  of  actual  production,  and  the  power  which  man 
may  exercise  in  modifying  vegetable  and  animal  existence.  The 
rearing  of  a  tree,  the  maturing  of  a  vegetable,  the  production  of  a 
flower,  the  forming;  of  a  race  of  animals,  with  shapes,  and  dispo- 
sitions, and  qualities,  modified  to  a  great  extent  according  to  your 
wishes,  are  in  themselves  miracles  of  a  power  delegated  to  man, 
which  an  intelligent  mind  recognizes  as  divme. 

Of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture, the  writer  thus  speaks: — 

Agriculture,  as  a  pursuit,  commends  itself  to  persons  of  refined 
taste  and  sentiment.  I  know  how  I  shall  startle  the  ear  of  city  fas- 
tidiousness by  such  an  assertion;  but  I  rely  upon  your  candor  that  I 
shall  not  offend  by  the  expression  of  my  honest  convictions.  There 
is  much  in  the  country  that  is  vulgar,  rude,  and  offensive.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  this.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  country.  But  is 
there  more  of  this  in  the  country  than  is  to  be  found  in  cities?  These 
things  depend  much  upon  ourselves.  The  artificial  forms  of  social 
intercourse  do  not  prevail  in  the  country  as  in  the  town — at  leasts 
they  are  not  the  same;  but  it  is  often  delightful. to  lay  aside,  at  least 
for  a  while,  the  buckram  and  the  starch.  I  have  been  through  life 
familiar  with  all  classes  of  people.     I  have  been  for  many  years  a 
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citizen  in  the  cities  and  a  farmer  among  the  farmers.  I  have  l)een  a 
frequent  visiter  in  city  palaces,  and  many  a  time  an  indweller  of  the 
humblest  mansions  in  the  secluded  parts  of  the  country;  and  I  must 
say,  without  derogating  from  the  refinements  of  the  most  improved 
society  in  the  cities,  that  the  comparison  in  respect  to  courtesy  and 
civility  would  not  turn  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country.  True 
politeness  is  not  matter  of  mere  form  or  manner,  but  of  sentiment 
and  heart.  There  are  rude  and  vulgar  people  every  where;  but  will 
not  a  sober  judgment  pronounce  it  as  great  a  rudeness  to  be  sent 
knowingly  away  from  the  door  of  one  who  calls  herself  a  friend,  by 
a  servant  with  a  lie  put  in  his  mouth,  as  to  be  received  by  the  kind  wo- 
man who  welcomes  us  heartily  at  her  wnsh-tub  or  her  spinning-wheel, 
and  sweeps  a  place  for  us,  without  apology,  to  sit  down  at  her  kitch- 
en fire?  You  will  pardon  the  homeliness  of  my  illustrations.  You 
may  thread  your  beautiful  valley  from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains: 
you  may,  as  I  have  done,  follow  the  silver  stream,  whose  honored 
name  is  borne  by  your  Commonwealth,  from  the  place  where  it  de- 
posits its  contributions  in  the  mighty  treasury  of  the  sea,  to  its  gush- 
ing sources  under  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  north,  and  traverse 
every  State  whose  borders  are  laved  by  its  gentle  waters,  and  good 
manners  on  your  part  will  be  invariably  met  with  a  corresponding 
civility.  Excepting  among  the  vicious  and  depraved,  you  will  find 
no  rudeness,  unless  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  provoke  it  by  your 
own  arrogance. 

It  is  folly  to  carry  city  manners  and  customs  into  the  country. 
This  destroys  the  simplicity  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  rural 
life,  [f  you  havQ.  no  real  taste  for  rural  pleasures,  no  interest  in 
rural  concerns,  no  disposition  for  rural  labors;  if  you  are  afraid  of 
soiling  your  hands  or  browning  your  cheeks^  if  you  can  make  no 
friends  with  the  flocks  that  whiten  jhe  fields,  nor  the  birds  that  make 
the  hills  and  forests  vocal  with  melody;  if  you  are  unwilling  that  the 
earliest  rays  of  the  dawn  should  disturb  your  repose,  and  your  heart 
kindles  with  no  enthusiasm  in  the  golden  sunset,  then  flee  the  coun- 
try as  you  would  the  Siberian  desert.  It  would  be  to  you  only  a  land 
of  discomfort  and  solitude. 

The  closing  remarks,  in  relation  to  horticulture,  will  find  a 
response  among  all  our  readers : — 

The  vast  creation  of  God,  the  centre  and  source  of  good,  is  evei*y 
where  radiant  with  beauty.  From  the  shell  that  lies  buried  at  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  to  the  twinkling  star  that  floats  in  the  still  more 
profound  depths  of  the  firmament,  through  all  the  forms  of  material 
and  animated  existence,  beauty,  beauty,  beauty  prevails.  In  the  flo- 
ral kingdom  it  appears  in  an  infinite  variety,  in  an  unstinted  and  even 
a  richer  profusion  than  in  other  departments  of  nature.  While 
these  contributions  are  thrown  out  so  lavishly  at  our  feet,  and  a  taste 
for  flowers  seems  almost  an  instinct  of  nature,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  and  refined  sentiments  which  we  can  cultivate,  let  us 
indulge  and  gratify  it  to  the  utmost  extent,  wherever  leisure,  oppor- 
tunity, and  fortune  give  us  the  means.  There  is  no  danger  oi  an 
^excess,  under  those  reasonable  restrictions  which  all  our  sentiments 
demand.  "  But,"  savs  some  cynical  objector,  "  flowers  are  onlv  to 
please  the  eye."    And  why  should  not  the  eye  be  pleased  ?    What 
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sense  may  be  more  innocently  gratified  ?  They  are  among  the  most 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  among  the  cheapest,  luxuries  in  which 
we  can  indulge. 

The  taste  for  flowers,  every  where  increasing  among  us,  is  an 
omen  for  good.  Let  us  adorn  our  parlors,  door-ways,  yards,  and 
road-sides  with  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers.  What  a  delight  do 
they  give  to  the  passer-by!  What  favorable  impressions  do  they  at 
once  excite  towards  those  who  cultivate  them  for  their  own  gratifi- 
cation, and  find,  after  all,  their  chief  pleasure  in  the  gratification 
which  they  afiford  to  others!  What  an  affecting  charm,  associated 
as  it  is  with  some  of  the  best  sentiments  of  our  nature,  do  they  give 
to  the  sad  dwelling  places  of  the  departed  and  beloved ! 

The  moral  influences  of  such  embellishments  deserve  our  consid- 
eration. 1  do  not  mean  simply  the  substitution  of  such  refined  tastes 
and  pursuits,  in  place  of  the  gratification  of  the  lower  appetites. 
This  is  no  small  matter.  But  another  influence  should  not  be  over* 
looked. 

£very  one  familiar  with  human  life  must  be  sensible  that  mere 
personal  neatness  and  order  are  themselves  securities  of  virtue.  As 
we  cultivate  these  habits,  and  in  respect  to  our  residences  and  the 
things  and  objects  around  us,  make  a  study  of  rendering  them  or- 
derly and  beautiful,  and  of  adding  to  them  the  highest  embellish- 
ments of  art,  our  own  self-respect  is  greatly  increased.  Next  to 
religious  principle,  nothing  operates  more  than  self-respect,  as  a 
safeguard  of  virtue  and  a  stimulant  to  excellence. 

The  direct  tendency  of  all  such  embellishments  in  our  grounds 
and  habitations  is  to  multiply  the  attractionsof  home,  and  to  strength- 
en the  domestic  ties.  It  is  the  glory  of  New  England  that  these 
precious  ties  are  no  where  stronger  or  more  sacred.  I  would  bind 
her  children,  if  possible,  by  chains  a  thousand  times  more  enduring. 
In  all  my  journeyings  into  other  lands,  favored  as  they  may  be  by 
the  highest  advantsges  of  climate  and  soil,  1  come  back  to  New 
Eni^land  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  first  love,  and  a  filial  afiection, 
which,  if  possible,  has  only  gained  new  strength  from  absence.  In- 
deed, there  is  every  thing  in  her  to  love  and  honor.  Let  us  seek  to 
render  every  spot  of  her  rude  territory  beautiful.  To  the  eminent 
picturesqueness  of  her  natural  scenery,  adding  the  triumphs  of  an 
industrious,  and  skilful,  and  tasteful  cultivation,  ever^  substantial 
want  of  our  nature  will  be  supplied,  every  refined  sentiment  of  the 
mind  gratified;  and  the  true  New  England  heart  will  ask  no  other 
Eden  this  side  of  that  better  country  where  flowers  bloom  with  a 
radiance  which  never  fades,  and  "one  unbounded  and  eternal  spring 
encircles  all." 

Mr.  Colman,  during  the  past  year,  from  a  feeble  state  of 
health,  was  induced  to  travel:  he  visited  the  West  to  §ain  some 
ioformatioD  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  that  fertile  region; 
but,  if  vfe  may  judge  from  the  remarks  which  he  has  frequent- 
ly thrown  out  throughout  his  addresses,  and  the  comparison 
which  he  has  instituted  between  the  agriculture  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  West,  we  should  conclude  that  be  was  no  friend 
to  emigration;  and  we  believe  his  views  well  founded.     Agri- 
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citkurt  can  be  made  proBtable  in  New  England,  and  no  enter- 
prising individual  would  leave  ita  soil  to  seek  wealth  in  the 
valleys  of  the  fertile  West. 

The  condition  of  farming  in  New  England  is  fully  portrayed 
in  the  following  extract: — 

The  fanners  of  New  England  have  every  reason  to  thank  God 
for  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  need  not  eigh  for 
more  genial  climes,  nor  more  fertile  soils.  These  they  cannot  have 
without  dreadful  abatements  of  health  and  comfort.  Of  all  the  con- 
ditions on  earth  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  or  to  read  of,  I  am 
bold  to  aver,  that  I  know  of  none  more  favorable  to  health,  compe- 
tence, enjoyment,  and  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  than  that 
enjoyed  by  the  rural  population  of  ^ew  England.  I  despise  the 
contempt  with  which  some  pretend  to  look  down  upon  us;  and  the 
opprobrium  which  they  have  the  impudence  to  cast  upon  our  habits 
of  thriA  and  frugality.  I  deem  it  my  highest  boast  that  I  am  a  New 
England  man  and  a  Yankee.  1  do  not  ask  to  have  a  living  without 
labor.  This  would  lie  asking  for  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  and 
a  boon  for  which  1  have  no  claim.  I  only  ask  that  a  living  shall  be 
secure  to  me  with  reasonable  labor,  and  this  New  England,  in  her 
various  department!i  of  industry,  promises  to  all  her  children. 

Better  than  all  this,  more  than  any  other  community  in  our  coun- 
try, New  England  is  one  common  brotherhood^  linked  together  by 
a  common  sympathy,  a  common  origin,  and  the  mterchange  of  good 
offices.  In  our  civil  and  religious  blessings,  where  is  a  community 
more  favored?  Where  are  the  means  of  education  more  extended; 
the  institutions  of  religion  better  maintained;  the  public  peace  more 
quiet;  the  standard  of  morals  higher;  the  course  of  justice  more 
established:  and  the  courtesies  of  life  more  freely  rendered.'  Where 
IS  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement  more  active,  and  Christian 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  more  prompt  and  diffusive? 

From  the  beautiful  prairies  of  the  great  Westem  valley,  fertile  as 
the  bauks  of  the  Nile,  and  magnificent  beyond  description,  I  yet  re« 
turn  to  my  native  home  in  New  England  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
first  love.  Her  secluded  valleys,  her  verdant  meadows,  her  rounded 
summits,  her  dense  forests,  her  rocky  mountains,  her  crystal  lakes, 
her  ocean-bound  shores,  her  silver  streams,  her  gushing  springs,  are 
all  charming  to  me.  Here,  too,  my  friends  and  brethren  dwell.  I 
am  satisfied  to  live  under  her  stormy  skies;  to  encounter  her  bristling 
tempests;  to  dig  in  her  hard  soil;  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body 
is  braced  by  the  exposure  and  the  toil.  In  the  midst  of  what  others 
deem  evils,  I  see  innumerable  compensations,  for  which  I  look  in 
vain  to  other  countries  and  climes  apparently  more  favored.  In 
whatever  direction  I  turn  my  eyes,  there  is  every  where  such  an  ex- 
uberance of  blessings  to  those  who  will  perform  their  duty,  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  complain,  and  the  height  of 
folly  to  abandon  a  certain  good  for  that  which  is  at  best  uncertain 
and  doubtful.  I  cling  to  her  with  the  warmest  affection  of  a  child; 
and,  having  been  so  long  sheltered  and  nourished  by  her  never-fuiling 
care  and  kmdness,  I  ask  only  that  I  may  find  my  last  resting  place  in 
the  lap  which  gave  me  birth. 
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These  addresses  are  full  of  interest,  and  we  only  regret 
that  we  have  not  the  space  to  give  more  copious  extracts. 
Mr.  Colman  has  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  he  deserves  praise  for  his  unceasing  efforts  to  ele* 
vate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  farming  community. 


Art.  TI.  The  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History y  con- 
taining papers  and  communications  read  before  the  Boston 
Society  of  J^atural  History.  Vol.  J II.,  No.  3.  8vo. 
Boston,  1840. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  appearance  of  this  number, 
but  we  have  not  found  the  opportunity  to  give  it  our  especial 
notice.  Its  contents  are  not  so  interesting  to  our  readers  as 
those  of  some  of  the  preceding  numbers:  it  contains  one  ar- 
ticle, however,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every 
botanist.  We  allude  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Tucker- 
man,  entitled  "A  further  Enumeration  of  some  New  England 
Lichens,"  being  a  continuation  of  the  excellent  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  Vol.  II.,  No.2,  and  reviewed  in  our  V.,  p.  299.  Up- 
wards of  seventy-6ve  species  are  enumerated.  Mr.  Tucker- 
man  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  Cryptogamic  flora  of  this 
country,  and  his  papers  have  probably  done  as  much  towards 
the  elucidation  of  the  study  of  the  New  England  species  of 
this  curious  tribe  of  vegetation,  as  those  of  any  previous 
writer. 

The  journal  is  filled  with  excellent  papers  upon  subjects 
connected  with  natural  history,  and  we  only  regret  that  we 
cannot  find  more  among  them  from  which  we  might  glean  in- 
formation which  would  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Very 
few  botanical  papers  have  been  published,  those  of  Mr.  Tuck- 
erman's  being  by  far  the  most  extetisive. 

The  society  is  extending  in  usefulness,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  meet  with  every  success  in  the  accomplishment  of 
its  objects. 
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Akt.  III.  •An  Address  delivered  before  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  Pitlsfieldy  Oct.  8,  1840.  By  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn.     8vo.,  pp.  24.     Pittsfield,  1840. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  address,  abounding  in  important 
statistical  information,  and  showing  the  vast  resources  of  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  other  nations.  Gen.  Dear- 
born is  an  eloquent  speaker  as  well  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
we  can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  which  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  listening  to  this  address.  The  interest  which  he 
has  always  taken  in  rural  pursuits,  and  the  information  which 
he  is  possessed  of  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
has  enabled  him  to  present  to  the  farmers  of  Berkshire  an  ad- 
dress replete  with  sound  reasoning  aud  valuable  statistical  de- 
tails, having  an  important^bearing  upon  their  profession.  They 
could  not  have  selected  a  gentleman  who  would  have  given 
more  justice  to  the  subject.  The  address  commences  with  a 
happy  allusion  to  the  importance  of  agriculture. 

Agriculture  clothes  and  feeds  nearly  the  whole  civilized  population 
of  the  j^lobe;  rigs,  spreads  the  sails,  and  supplies  the  great  bulk  of 
the  freight  of  navigation;  and  its  multifarious  products  constitute  the 
chief  articles  of  trade.  It  has  still  other  and  higher  claims  to  re- 
spect; and  among  the  most  imposing  are  its  magnificent  achieve- 
ments and  wide-spread  conquests;  and,  however  mapplicable  these 
belligerent  terms  may  appear,  when  applied  to  that  pacific  pursuit, 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  they  have  been  more  truly  glorious  than 
those  of  all  the  fleets  and  armies  which  have  ever  triumphed  on  the 
deep  and  on  the  land:  but  in  such  a  gradual,  noiseless,  and  unob- 
trusive manner  have  they  been  accomplished,  that  they  have  not 
attracted  that  marked  attention  of  the  historian  to  which  they  are  so 
pre-eminently  entitled.  There  was  no  remarkable  movement,  which 
oecame  the  subject  of  universal  speculation  and  comment — no  splen- 
did event — no  startling  incident — no  dazzling  pageantry,  which  either 
excited  astonishment  from  their  magnitude,  or  special  and  deep  in- 
terest, from  their  direct  or  ultimate  influence  on  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary institutions  of  nationfi.  Yet,  when  attentively  examined,  as  the 
silent,  peaceful,  and  unostentatious,  but  momentous  causes  of  human 
advancement,  and  the  extent  of  their  influence  is  measured  by  the 
magnitude  and  real  value  of  the  results,  the  seemingly  rash  assertion 
which  has  been  made,  instead  of  bein^^  in  any  degree  extravagant, 
will  be  found,  on  a  thorough  investigation,  to  be  fully  sustained  by  an 
array  of  facts,  which  put  incredulity  at  defiance. 

If  wars  and  battles  have  rendered  the  names  of  victorious  chief- 
tains memorable  throughout  the  world,  has  not  a|;riculture  given  an 
infinitely  more  commendable,  precious,  and  lasting"  fame  to  those 
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'  really  great  and  good  men  who  have  acquired  distinction  as  the  ben- 
efactors, rather  than  the  exterminators  of  their  race?  Will  not  the 
admirable  characters  and  eminent  deeds  of  the  latter  become  more 
extensively  known  and  more  highly  appreciated,  as  the  bounds  of 
human  intelligence  and  civil  liberty  are  enlarged;  while  the  blood- 
stained laurels  of  the  warrior  will  have  perished,  or  be  considered  as 
revolting  emblems  of  their  crimes,  and  their  martial  feats,  instead  of 
exciting  respect  and  emulation,  will  be  converted  into  subjects  of  in- 
dignant execration  and  abhorrence? 

Gen.  Dearborn  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  adventurous  spirit 
and  perseverance  of  the  first  settlers  of  our  territories,  and  of 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  husbandman.  "On- 
ly fifty  years  since,"  he  remarks,  *'and  the  whole  of  that 
broad  and  lengthened  region  which  extends  from  the  fountains 
of  the  Atlantic  rivers  to  the  western  verge  of  the  vale  of  the 
Mississippi  was  one  entire  wilderness:  now  it  contains  eleven 
states,  and  three  flourishing  territories,  whose  aggregate  popu- 
lation amounts  to  more  than  seven  millions." 

These  are  the  glorious  achievements  of  untiring  rural  industry — 
the  splendid  triumphs  of  civilization — the  indisputable  victories  and 
magnificent  conquests  of  agriculture.  Yes,  of  agriculture — for  by 
the  axe  and  the  plough  were  laid  the  immense  foundations  on  which 
was  reared  this  mighty  and  prosperous  republic;  and  its  patriotio 
and  independent  yeomanry  now  constitute  at  least  seven  tenths  of 
the  entire  population. 

He  next  takes  a  view  of  the  condition  of  commerce,  navi- 
gation, agriculture,  and  manufactures,  the  four  great  divisions 
of  human  industry,  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  show  how 
rapidly  those  nations  have  advanced,  which  have  by  a  liberal 
policy  promoted  and  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
The  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great  to  elevate  Russia  from  the 
degraded  position  in  which  she  stood,  previous  to  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  are  most  forcibly  and  eloquently  portrayed. 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following  statistical  details  of 
the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  foreign  nations,  as  compared 
with  our  own: — 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  besides  supplying  the  demand  for 
home  consumption,  furnishes  three  fourths  of  the  exports  of  domes- 
tic articles,  and  manufactures  only  a  tenth.  The  disparity,  however, 
between  the  exports  of  the  raw  material  and  of  manufactures,  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  extended  the  latter,  and 
are  too  much  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  articles  which  could 
be  as  well  made  in  our  own. 

Although  the  products  of  agriculture,  in  Great  Britain,  so  much 
exceed  those  of  manufactories,  nearly  the  whole  of  her  exports, 
which  amount  to  more  than  $500,000,000,  are  manufactured  articles; 
and  only  one  third  of  the  exports  of  France  are  the  products  of  agri- 
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culture;  and  that  third  chiefly  constats  of  wine  and  fruits,  which  are 
in  a  complete  state  for  consumption,  and  therefore  cannot  be  en- 
hanced in  value,  like  the  raw  materials  for  mechanical  industry;  and 
of  course  constitute  proper  articles  of  export,  as  the  surplus  avails  of 
indigenous  labor,  beyond  the  demand  for  home  consumption." 

But  China  and  Japan  present  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of 
that  problem  in  political  economy,  as  to  how  far  a  reliance  may  be  re- 
posed upon  the  internal  industry  and  trade  of  a  nation — the  latter  of 
which  Adam  Smith  avers,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, ''to  be  worth  all  the  foreign  commerce  put  together." 

Japan,  although  the  area  of  its  territory  is  double  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  population  consi<lerably  larger,  yet  it  has 
no  foreign  trade,  except  through  the  medium  of  one  or  two  Dutch 
ships,  and  a  very  few  Chinese,  which  are  allowed  to  visit  the  single 
port  of  Naugassaki.  So  rigorous  are  the  laws  for  regulating  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  that  the  natives  are  absolutely  prohib- 
ited from  leaving  the  country  for  any  purpose,  under  the  severe  pe- 
nalty of  not  being  allowed  ever  again  to  return. 

China  has  an  area  of  5,250,000  square  miles,  and  is  therefore  more 
than  forty  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of 
900,000,000,  and  still  the  marine  intercourse  with  other  nations  is  in- 
considerable, for  the  value  of  foreign  products  imported,  exclusive  of 
opium,  amounts  to  only  about  fiAeen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  exports  are  less  than  fifty  millions. 

The  industry  of  that  nation  must,  consequently,  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  internal  market,  and  a  limited  trade  with  the  border- 
ing nations,  for  the  disposal  of  its  products;  and  which,  if  we  assume 
as  the  data  on  which  to  form  an  estimate,  the  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  labor  of  £ngland,  it  must  be  truly  enormous; 
for  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  would  exceed  $15,000,000,000. 
and  those  of  all  other  kinds  of  industry  $9,000,000,000. 

China,  like  Japan,  has  but  little  navigation  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
and  that  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 
and  a  few  of  the  ports  east  of  Coromandel. 

How  great  and  striking  is  the  difference  of  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  United  States,  wnen  contrasted  with  that  of  the  two  last  na- 
tions which  have  been  named,  as  well  as  with  that  of  some  of  the 
most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe.  If  the  former  nations  have 
carried  their  restrictions  on  foreign  trades  too  far,  is  it  not  possible 
that  a  still  greater  error  has  been  committed  in  this,  by  opening  too 
wide  the  gates  of  commerce,  and  giving  a  greater  freedom  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  products  of  foreign  industry,  than  is  warranted  by 
a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens,  or  is  consistent  with 
those  great  conservative  principles  of  national  policy  by  which  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  are  governed  ? 

The  manufactured  articles  imported  into  this  country  in  1888, 
amounted  to  $80,000,000;  and  although  the  value  of  our  manufac- 
tures of  wool  and  cotton  is  at  least  $100,000,000,  yet  the  imported 
fabrics  of  those  materials  exceed  $20,000,000,  and  including  those  of 
silk,  the  metals,  and  other  substances,  the  amount  received  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  more  than  $700,000,000. 

With  a  population  only  one  fifth  less,  and  an  actually  settled. terri- 
tory fifteen  times  larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  wool  annual- 
ly produced  in  the  iTnited  States  is  only  thirty  million  pounds,  while 
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in  the  former  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  or  more 
than  five  times  as  much. 

The  nations  of  the  Eastern  continent  have  pursued  a  much  more 
restricted  system  than  has  ever  been  adopted  in  this,  in  relation  to 
foreign  intercourse;  and  very  generally  given  to  their  own  subjects, 
almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  not  only  such  products 
of  the  soil  and  of  manufactories  as  are  required  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  an  amount  of  both  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  raw  material  to 
import  from  other  countries,  as  well  as  for  all  such  other  articles  of 
merchandize  as  are  not  indigenous,  and  do  not  come  in  competition 
with  those  that  can  be  supplied  by  native  industry  and  skill. 

The  statistical  statements  which  are  occasionally  published  by  this 
and  the  European  governments,  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  furnish 
the  most  ample  elements  for  ascertaining  the  practical  operation  of 
the  systems  of  political  economy  which  have  been  adopted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  France,  in  1838,  were  valued  at 
£1,500,000,  to  Russia  £1,700,000,  and  to  all  Europe  but  £34,000,000 
sterling;  while  to  the  United  States  they  exceeded  $62,000,000. 
Thus  it  appears  that  with  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  of 
Russia,  the  exports  to  this  country  are  more  than  seven  times  the 
value  of  those  sent  to  that  empire,  and  amount  to  more  than  half  of 
the  shipments  to  all  the  other  continental  nations,  whose  aggregate 
population  is  two  hundred  and  ten  millions,  or  fourteen  times  that  of 
the  United  States;  and  when  the  value  of  British  manufactures  which 
are  consumed  in  Russia  is  but  ten  cents  per  head,  it  amounts  to  at 
least  five  dollars  for  every  soul  in  this  country. 

The  cotton  exported  from  this  republic  amounts  to  five  hundred 
and  ninety-six  millions  of  pounds,  and  is  valued  at  $61,556,000;  but 
if  it  was  manufactured  previously  to  its  being  shipped,  the  proflucts 
would  be  worth  $440,000,000,  ami  thus  u'lve  an  additional  income  to 
the  industry  of  the  country  of  $378,000,000,  which  would  be  nearly 
quadruple  the  amount  of  our  whole  exports  of  domestic  products. 


Aat.  IV.    Literary  Notiee$. 

Landttape  Oardening  and  Rural  Jirehiieeiure,  illustrated  with 
many  lieautiful  engravings,  bv  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  is  now  in  press, 
and  will  be  published  in  April. 

Lindley'e  Theorjf  of  Horticulture ^  with  Notes,  adapted  to  this  coun- 
try, by  Mr.  Downing,  will  also  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
spring. 

Liebig^i  Organic  ChemiMtry.  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Websteri 
of  Cambridge,  will  be  publishea  in  April  or  May. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.    Domettie  Notiee$, 

The  beautiful  new  Japan  lilie»  have  been  imported  by  Mr.  WiMt»r. 
The  roots  are  sufficiently  strunj^  to  bloom  the  comin<r  season,  when 
we  hope  Wjb  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  flowers.  They 
are  stated  to  be  exceedingly  splendid.  Some  notice  of  them  will  be 
found  in  our  Vol.  IV.,  p.  62,  and  V.,  p.  217.— Erf. 

New  Acaeia, — I  have  a  beautiful  J^ckcia,  grown  from  seed  received 
from  the  botanists  attached  to  the  United  States'  Explorini;  Expe- 
dition. The  seeds  were  gathered  at  Svdney,  New  South  Wales.— 
T.  Hancock,  Burlinerion,  N.  J.,  Feb.,  1*841. 

The  Burlington  Lyceum  have  voted  to  hold  a  horticultural  exhi- 
bition in  September  next.  The  list  of  premiums  will  be  reported  at 
the  board  of  managers,  on  the  12th,  and,  when  printed,  I  will  forward 
you. — Id, 

Ro9e»  in  flower. — I  have  seventeen  varieties  of  roses,  and  twelve 
of  camellias,  now  in  flower. — Id, 

Mount  Aitbum  Cemetery. — At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
cemetery,  on  the  8th  of  February,  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Russell, 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  superintendent.  We  have 
long  been  expecting  he  would  give  up  his  situation,  as  he  some  time 
since  purchased  a  fine  farm  in  Worcester,  where  he  intends  to  re- 
side. The  trustees  will  find  it  difficult  to  procure  a  man  to  fill  Mr. 
Kussell's  place.  We  learn  that  there  are  several  applicants  for  the. 
office,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  are  Messrs.  Banks  and  Willott. 
The  claims  of  both  are  good,  and  either  of  them  would  discharge 
the  duties  faithfully.     The  decision  has  not  yet  been  made. — Ed. 

Growing  plants  in  glass  eases. — We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to 
state,  that  some  experiments  have  been  lately  made  by  our  amateur 
cultivators,  upon  the  growth  of  plants  in  glass  cases,  after  Mr. 
Ward's  plan,  described  in  our  Vol.  I.,  p.  24.  J.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  tried  several  bulbs  in  this  manner  the  past  fall;  and, 
although  the  box  was  of  rude  construction,  and  imperfectly  made, 
they  flowered  very  beautifully,  particularly  the  hyacinths.  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch  intends,  we  believe,  to  have  a  case  more  fitly  constructed,  in 
which  he  can  grow  a  greater  variety  of  plants.  Horace  Gray,  Esq. 
is  also  having  a  case  made,  in  order  to  give  this  method  a  trial. 
With  bis  love  of  plants,  and  the  interest  ne  takes  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  experiment  will  fully  succeed. 
At  a  future  opportunity,  we  intend  to  offi;r  some  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Ward's  system,  and  illustrate  the  method  of  planting  and  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  plants  when  in  full  growth,  by  engravings.  Some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  cases,  which  ren- 
ders them  more  convenient,  and  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
plnnts.— £J. 

Poudrette  as  a  manure. — This  new  article  is  gradually  coming  more 
into  use,  and  it  is  said,  by  those  who  have  fairly  tried  it,  to  be  a  vaU 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  ill.  15 
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uable  manure.  It  has  been  ufied  to  considerable  extent  by  the  farm- 
ers on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  all  of  whom  aj^ree  in  recommending  it  as 
a  most  important  manure.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  first 
manufactured  in  the  country,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  bav- 
in;; been  fully  tested. 

Mr.  Minor,  formerly  publisher  of  the  New  York  Farmer^  is  the 
agent  of  the  company,  and  they  are  now,  after  overcoming  many 
obstacles  throws  in  the  way,  making  preparations  to  manufacture  it 
so  extensively  as  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  demand.  This  they 
have  not,  heretofore,  been  able  to  do:  they  have  now  so  completed 
their  arrangemeute,  as  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
article. 

The  materials  from  which  the  poudrette  is  manufactured,  are  ac- 
knowledsred  to  be  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  vegetation. 
In  undergoing  the  process  of  rendering  them  inodoroui,  and  fie  for 
transportation  and  immediate  use,  but  a  small  part  of  their  peculiar 
qualities  are  lost;  and  the  obiections  which  have  always  been  made 
against  it  are  entirely  removed.  When  manure  has  to  be  transported 
any  distance,  the  poudrette  offers  a  great  saving,  as  a  quantity  equiv- 
alent to  several  loads  of  horse  manure  can  be  conveyed  any  distance 
with  the  same  ease  and  expense  as  a  single  cord  of  the  former.  From 
the  testimony  which  has  been  given,  we  do  not  doubt  the  great  utility 
of  the  poudrette.  Messrs.  Hovey  &.  Co.  are  agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  article. — Ed. 

Preservation  of  Celery. — It  will  be  recollected  that  our  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  J.  W.  Russell,  sent  us  an  excellent  paper  upon  the 
cultivation   of  celery,    which   appeared  in  our  last  volume,     CVLt 

fe94.)  Subsequently,  we  also  published  a  communication  from 
r.  Russell,  describing  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  heads, 
through  the  winter.  This  plan  was  so  different  from  any  of  the 
methods  which  have  usually  been  practised,  that  many  individuals 
thought  it  would  not  be  attended  with  good  success:  we  were  almost 
led  to  doubt,  ourselves;  but,  as  we  had  alwa^rs  placed  full  confidence 
in  Mr.  Russell's  opinions  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants,  we  could 
Dot  but  l>elieve  the  plan  would  answer  well.  It  is  therefore  with 
much  gratification  that  we  are  enabled  to  state,  for  the  particular 
information  of  all  who  doubted  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Russell's  method 
of  preserving  celery,  that  it  has  been  fully  tried  by  some  of  our 
friends.  Col.  Wilder  informs  us,  that  although  he  was  doubtful  of 
its  trood  results,  he  determined  to  try  a  barrel  of  heads  in  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's manner,  together  with  a  quantity  preserved  in  the  cellar  by  the 
ordinary  system.  The  result  is,  that  the  heads  put  down  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  began  to  rot  some  time  ago,  and  what  few  remain  are 
nearly  or  quite  decayed,  and  not  fit  for  use.  Quite  different  is  it, 
however,  with  the  other  heads;  the  barrel  was  opened  for  the  first 
time,  since  the  celery  was  put  in  in  November,  a  few  days  since,  and 
every  head  appeared  as  fresh  and  firm  as  if  it  had  just  lieen  dug  from 
the  ground.  Several  heads  were  taken  out,  but  no  difference  was 
apparent  between  those  at  the  top  and  those  down  in  the  barrel:  not 
the  least  sign  of  decay  was  observed. 

This  experiment  was  made,  under  Mr.  Wilder's  care,  and  he 
IS  well  satisfied  that  it  is  by  far  the  surest  and  best  method  of 
preserving  celery  that  he  has  ever  tried.    The  beads  are  not  only  in 
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good  order  now,  bnt  they  have  the  appearance  of  remaining  so  for 
one  or  two  months  to  come:  we  may  therefore  safely  recommend 
Mr.  Russell's  method  above  aII  others. — Ed. 

New  vegetable, — At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Buist  presented  a  specimen  of  a  new  veg- 
etable from  South  America.  It  is  called  the  Sechium  edule,  or  Siego$ 
edtUis,  one-seeded  cucumber.  It  is  stated  to  be  unlike  any  thing  cul- 
tivated in  this  country.  In  shape,  it  is  similar  to  a  bell  pear;  flesh 
solid;  skin  smooth,  of  a  pale  green  color;  and  weighs  from  six  to 
eight  ounces.  Each  specimen,  having  been  thirty-six  days  at  sea, 
had  germinated  on  the  passage,  and  presented  a  singular  appearance. 
From  the  eye,  or  apex,  partially  protruded  a  single  flat  seed,  some- 
what larger  than  a  Lima  bean,  from  which  issued  fibrous  roots,  and 
between  the  cotyledons  the  plumule.  For  the  table,  it  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  squashes,  and  is  said  to  be  of  more  delicate 
flavor-  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  of  our  Philadelphia 
friends  a  further  account  of  this  vegetable,  with  some  notice  of  its 
habit  of  growth,  &c.,  and,  if  possible,  a  drawing,  representing  its 
sbnpe,  &c. — Ed. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — We  have  received  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  three  last  meetings  of  this  Society:  the  Committee  on 
Prenn'ums  made  their  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  15th  of  December, 
accompanied  with  a  schedule  of  the  premiums  for  1841.  Some  amend- 
ments were  made,  and  the  report  was  then  adopted.  The  amount  of- 
fered in  premiums  exceeds  five  hundred  dollars,  and  includes  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  an  abstract  of 
this  schedule,  together  with  the  dates  of  the  meetings  at  which  the 
objects  are  to  be  exhibited. — Ed. 

influence  of  Temperature  on  the  vegetation  0/  Seeds, — A  corres- 
pondent of  Silliman's  Journal  has  communicated  some  experiments 
which  he  made,  with  the  intention  to  show  at  what  average  tempera- 
ture at  noon  various  seeds  will  germinate,  and  how  many  days  are  re- 
quisite for  them  to  vegetate  at  any  given  temperature.  Thus  he 
states  that  the  Lima  bean,  at  a  temperature  of  88**,  (in  the  shade,^ 
will  appear  above  ground  in  seven  days;  at  a  temperature  of  63^  it 
requires  twenty  days.  The  marrowfat  pea,  at  51°,  requires  nineteen 
days,  and  at  74°  only  eleven  davs.  Radishes  vary  with  the  tem|)era- 
ture  from  six  to  twelve  days.  Thus  the  average  temperature  of  any 
country,  other  things  being  equal,  may  be  inferred  with  considerable 
accuracy  from  the  periods  of  vegetation;  for  in  looking  over  a  long 
list  of  recorded  experiments,  he  finds  a  great  degree  of  uniformity  in 
the  process  of  germination,  in  ordinary  circumstaoces.  (SUliman^s 
Journal.) 

[These  experiments  teach  the  horticulturist  a  useful  lesson.  It  is 
well  known  tnat  the  Lima  bean  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  varieties 
to  vegetate,  when  sown  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  others.  Cultivators  often  have  the  trouble  of 
planting  twice,  and  frequently  three  times,  before  they  procure  good 
plants.  The  experiments  alluded  to  explain  the  cause.  Sown  about 
the  middle  of  May,  as  they  generally  are,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
warm,  the  seeds  will  not  vegetate  under  from  ten  to  twenty  days: 
and  if  the  weather  should  be  accompanied  with  much  rain,  the  seeds 
will  rot  in  the  ground.     If,  on  •  the  contrary,  the    beans  are  not 
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80 wn  till  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  higher,  they  will  come  up  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
days,  and  will  make  a  vigorous  growth.  Nothing  is  gained  by  too 
eaily  planting.  Peas  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  oflen  overtake 
those  sown  about  the  first  of  the  month. — Ed.] 

Deatruction  of  the  pea  bug,  {Bruehus  pisi,) — The  same  corres- 
pondent states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  ridding  his  peas  of  the  bug, 
\n  the  following  manner: — Immediately  after  gathering  the  seed,  he 
subjects  them  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  one  minute:  by  this 
meanjs  he  destroys  the  little  grubs  or  larvae,  which  at  this  time  are 
just  below  the  integuments  of  the  pea,  without  destroying  the  vital- 
ity of  the  seed)4.  If  the  peas  remain  in  the  boiling  water/our  min- 
utes, most  of  them  will  be  killed,  but  not  all:  of  about  forty  peas 
thus  heated  last  vear,  three  vegetated,  and  are  now  growing.  The 
corcle,  he  finds,  is  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  cotyledons. — Id, 

Horticulture  in  Wheeling,  Va, — I  am  erecting  a  green-house,  one 
hundred  feet  by  sixteen  feet,  and  will  soon  have  it  filled  with  plants. 
1  have  also  in  satisfactory  operation  a  hot-house  fifty-five  feet  long, 
and  fourteen  wide,  on  your  plan,  as  described  in  Vol.  111.,  p-  33,  but 
covered  (the  hot  water,)  by  boards  only:  the  earth  in  the  hot  water 
cistern  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. —  Youn,  J.  Ritchie,  Wheels 
ing,  Va.,  Feb.  I,  1841. 

Almond  trees. — A  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  almond  trers,  rais- 
ed from  seed,  near  New  York,  took  place  In^i  November.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  of  the  trees  had  produced  fruit; 
they  would,  probably,  make  good  stocks  for  the  peach  or  plum,  if  ihry 
possessed  no  other  value.  We  do  not  doubt,  however,  but  that  the 
almond  may  be  grown  in  this  country  as  well  as  the  peach. — Ed, 


A  AT.  II.    Retrospective  Critidafn, 

Horticulture  in  Baltimore,  (P.  8.) — Dear  Sir:— I  perceive,  in 
looking  over  your  Magazine,  that  you  show  rather  a  disposition  not 
to  g\\e  us  our  due  in  the  progress  we  have  made  in  horticulture,  in 
saying  that  we  have  done  nothing  in  Baltimore.  I  can  assure  you 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  accomplished.  We  have  a  fine  cemetery 
containing  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  all  walled  round,  and  in  eood  con- 
dition :  many  intermentfl  have  been  made  in  it  already.  The  situa- 
tion is  excellent,  and  for  picturesque  beauty  there  is  none  that  \^ill 
surpass  it  in  the  country.  The  grounds  formerly  belonged  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Robert  Oliver,  Etsq.,  and  it  is  now  called  the  Green 
Mount  Cemetery:  the  distance  about  a  mile  north  from  the  city. 
There  is  also  another  cemetery  now  being  laid  out,  to  the  east,  which 
will  be  finished  soon. 

There  have  been  several  green-houses  built  in  the  city,  the  past 
year,  and  great  improvements  have  taken  place.  Several  cultivators 
have  become  competitors  for  the  beauty  of  their  collections,  which 
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haa  created  more  taste  and  zeal.  Ton  seem  to  imagine,  because  we 
do  not  make  a  great  noise  about  every  thing  that  we  cultivate,  that 
we  are  doing  nothing  in  horticulture.  No  sir:  I  must  candidly  in- 
form you,  if  you  can  do  us  no  good,  let  us  alone,  or  we  will  show 
you  some  of  the  best  seedling  camellias  ever  raised  in  this  country. — 
Yours ^  J.  Feast i  Baltimore,  Jan.,  1841. 

[This  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  had,  from  any  of  our  nume- 
rous friends  in  Baltimore,  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  the  horti- 
culturists, of  that  city;  and  we  gladly  insert  the  above,  in  order  to 
show  that  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  make  amends,  by  correct- 
ing any  errors  we  may  have  inadvertently  committed.  Wc  do  not, 
however,  as  we  have  stated  at  other  times,  where  we  have  spoken 
in  the  same  manner  of  the  state  of  horticulture  in  other  places,  take 
the  fault  to  ourselves.  We  always  invite  our  correspondents,  by 
timely  notice,  to  send  us  an  account  of  the  progress  of  horticulture, 
in  order  that  we  may  give  a  correct  account  of  what  hos  been  ac- 
complished every  year;  and  when  they  fail  to  comply  with  our  re- 
quests, we  procure  our  information  from  the  best  sources,  generally 
the  local  journals  devoted  to  agriculture  and  ^ardenin^.  We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  our  Baltimore  friends  are  going  ahead,  and  we 
trust  that  when  we  shall  make  our  next  retrospective  view  of  horti- 
culture, they  will  send  us  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  season, 
and  save  us  from  committing  errors,  and  themselves  the  trouble  of 
correcting  them  afVer  they  have  been  made. — Ed."] 

Planting  detached  beds  of  fertile  and  sterile  strawberry  plants, 
(Vol.  VI.,  p.  229.) — I  noticed,  in  your  last  July  number,  a  new 
method  to  make  strawberry  beds,  by  planting  so  many  males  to  one 
female,  which  indeed  is  a  new  way  of  amalgamation.  Never  mind 
your  correspondent:  he  can  throw  all  his  away  if  he  likes,  for  I  am 
convinced  tnat  no  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  purchase  so  many 
of  one  and  the  other  to  plant.  I  wish  you  would  correct  this  error, 
for  I  am  sure  you  are  able:  advise  cultivators  to  throw  away  all  the 
males,  and  then  they  will  have  a  much  better  crop,  as  experience  has 
taii^ht  all  those  who  have  raised  this  delicious  fruit.  Such  an  ope- 
ration puts  individuals  to  great  trouble.  For  instance,  what  would 
you  think  of  me,  if  I  were  to  send  to  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and 
procure  a  hundred  plants  of  their  seedling,  and  twenty  of  them 
males?  [If  our  correspondent  had  read  our  description  of  this  fine 
variety,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  plants  are  all  fertile, — Ed.'\  I 
can  answer  for  you.  Perhaps  this  is  too  many,  and  the  bed  will  run 
out  in  a  year  or  two,  and  be  fruitless.  Now,  if  1  want  a  good  straw- 
berry bed,  in  fine  bearing  condition,  I  would  examine  all  the  plants 
when  in  flower,  and  eradicate  all  those  sterile  plants,  that  are  so' 
choice  and  kept  separate,  and  destroy  them  as  weeds,  wishing  them 
DO  longer  to  encumber  the  ground.  So  far  as  n>y  experience  goes,  1 
do  not  see  how  any  person  can  keep  their  be<1s  in  proper  condition, 
than  in  the  way  I  have  described. — Yours  truly,  J.  reast,  Baltimore, 
Jan.,  1841. 

[We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  male  strawberry 

J>lants.  There  are  some  which  are  sterile,  but  their  sterility  arises 
rom  some  imperfection  in  the  character  of  the  variety;  if  such  is  the 
case,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  is  belter  to  discard  all  but  the  fertile 
plants^  as  our  correspondent  remarks. — Ekl.] 
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Raott,  Tubtrs,  ^c. 
Potatoes: 

*"-»-«-.  }^S: 
="«>»-.  }^JbS:: 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 

Turnips: 

CommoD,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 

French,  per  bushel,. ..... 

Onions : 

White,  per  bunch, 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

White,  yuer  bushel, 

Beets,  per  busliel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Radishes,  per  bunch 

Shaliuts,  per  pound 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound .... 


Cabbages ,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen: 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Red  Dutch 

Brocoli,  each 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Celei7,  per  root : 

CommoD, 

Giant  red  and  white,. . . . 
Spinach,  per  half  peck,. . . . 
Dandelions,  per  half  peck,. . 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Toinatucs,  per  half  peck,. . . 
Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  eal. 
Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 


From 

^cts. 

1  25 
60 

1  00 
50 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 
1  50 
1  25 


25 
25 

3 

3" 
62i 
75 
50 
50 
75 
12i 
20 
12i 
10 


37i 

50 

76 

m 

8 

m 

12i 
37^1 

12  ij 

25 

37^ 


To 
|?cu 

87i 

25 

25 

3  50 

1  60 

87& 
3741 
87i 

4 

4 
75 
1  00 
62^ 


12i 


60 
75 


25 
20 


Pot  and  Sweei  Herbs, 


Parsley,  per  box, 

Sage,  per  pounds 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,... 

Savory,  per  bunch 

Spcarmint,(greeD,)pr.  b'uch. 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 


Squashes,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  Marrow, . , 
Winter  crookneck,., 
Canada  crookneck . . 

Pumpkins,  eacli 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert: 

Common,  per  bu&hel,  . . , 

Exu*a,  per  bushel, 

Baldwins,  yter  barrel, . . . 

Russets,  per  barrel,  .... 

Greenings,  per  barrel . . . 

Pearmams,  per  barrel,. . , 

Sweet,  per  barrel, 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Chaumontcllc 

St.  Germain,  per  doz. . . . 

St.  Michael  Archangel,  > 
per  dozen, > 

Baking,  per  bushel 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malaga, 

Pine-npples,  each, 

jCi-anlicrries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen  : 

Sicily, • 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Chestnuts,  per  busliel 

Walnuts,  per  buithel 

Castana, 

Almonds,  (sweet,)  per  pound. 


From 

To 

9cts. 

^cts. 

20 

26 

17 

20 

6 

12n 

6 

12.  i 

25 

60 
75 
00 
75 
00 
00 
00 
Si 

60 


2  00 

20 

87i 
1  75 
20 


m 


62| 

1  00 
225 

2  OO 


4i 


2  60 


60 

2  00 

25 


20  26 

60  75 

25  2  60 

00  2  60 


Remarks. — Since  our  last  report  there  has  not  been  much  to  note: 
the  weather  has  continued  mild,  and  for  the  month  of  February  it 
muiit  be  considered  as  unusually  pleasant;  there  was  some  snow  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  which  covered  the  ji^round,  and  which 
yet  partly  remains,  affor4lingan  excellent  protection  from  the  severity 
of  too  frost  to  vegetables  and  plants. 
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The  market  offers  but  little  alteration.  Potatoes  are  rather  firmer, 
and  we  have  quoted  a  slight  advance;  the  stock  is  getting  down,  but 
arrivals  are  expected  by  the  latter  part  of  the  month;  sweet  potatoes 
yet  remain,  and  in  fine  preservation.  Turnips  abundant  and  cheap* 
Onions  are  yet  henvv.  Beets^  carrots,  &c.  are  abundant.  Radishes 
have  come  to  hand  for  some  time,  but  the^  are  now  much  better  than 
they  have  been;  another  week  will  brmg  them  forward  rapidly. 
Horseradish  plentiful  and  good. 

Cabbages  are  yet  abundant  and  good;  Savoys  were  never  brought 
in  in  larger  quantities;  drumheads  and  red  Dutch  are  each  large  and 
good.  Some  cauliflowers  yet  remain,  but  they  are  of  rather  inferior 
quality.  Celery  is  now  mostly  received  from  New  ITorkj  it  comes  in 
a  somewhat  different  shape  from  the  usual  mode  of  selling  it  in  our 
market;  three  or  four  roots  are  tied  together,  making  a  flat  bunch; 
these  bunches  sell  from  twenty  to  twenty-6ve  cents,  according  to  good- 
ness: this  article  should  be  raised  in  a  sufficient  quantity  by  our  gar- 
deners to  supply  the  market  without  relying  upon  New  York:  it  af- 
fords a  good  profit.  We  may  here  mention  that  we  have  been  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  Mr.  Russell's  practice  of  keeping  celery,  mentioned 
in  the  last  volume  of  this  Magazine,  is  an  excellent  one,  full^  insur- 
ing a  supplv  in  good  condition  throughout  the  spring.  Spmach  is 
again  abundant,  and  a  few  dandelions  are  also  brought  in.  Lettuce 
now  comes  in  large  and  fine,  and  is  improving  every  day.  Our  quo- 
tations of  parsley  are  by  the  box,  (holding  about  a  quart.)  Squashes 
are  nearly  all  gone;  what  remain  sell  at  our  prices.  No  West  Indias 
have  yet  arrived. 

Apples  have  advanced  slightlv  since  our  last;  Baldwins  are  held  at 
higher  rates,  though  other  kinds  are  about  the  same;  the  advance  in 
prices,  however,  since  October,  has  not  been  so  much  as  the  loss  in 
decay;  and,  making  this  allowance,  thev  are  not  so  dear  as  they  were 
in  the  autumn.  Baking  pears  remain  the  same;  the  remaining  stock 
is  rather  inferior.  Grapes  abundant  and  poor.  A  few  pine-apples  have 
been  received,  which  sold  at  quotations.  Cranberries  have  got  up  a 
little  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close.  Lemons  and  oranges  are  very 
plentiful  and  cheap.  The  market  appears  more  animated,  and  anoth- 
er month  will  probably  show  an  improvement  in  most  articles,  which 
are  now  very  low  for  the  season. — M.  T.,  Bo»ton,  Feb.  36,  1841. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  MARCH. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  vine$. — If  the  directions  have  been  observed,  which  we 

ive  last  month,  the  -''-"  '"^  *•- "^ —..-.«.  -.:ii  ..™ 

nave  begun  to  swell  i 


gave  last  month,  the  vines  in  the  green-bouse  or  grapery  will  now 
1  their  buds,  which  will  soou  break.    The  shoota 
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should  be  bent  in  a  serpentine  manner,  if  there  is  any  appearance  of 
their  not  breaking  regularly:  this  will  have  the  tendency  to  remedy 
ihem.  As  soon  as  they  are  fully  out,  t?e  up  the  shoots  to  the  trellis. 
Give  due  quantities  of  air,  in  order  to  prevent  them  pushing  weakly, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  or  two  long,  they  may  have  an  oc- 
casional syringing.  Vines  in  pots,  now  hrou<(ht  in,  wjU  soon  break. 
Cuttings  should  be  now  put  in,  where  a  stock  of  young  vines  is 
wanted.  Out-<loor  grape  vines,  of  the  hardy  kinds,  should  be  pruned 
this  month,  if  not  done  before. 

Fruit  treeM,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  pruned  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Those  trained  to  a  wall  or  espalier  should  have  their  branch- 
es tied  in. 

Raapberriei  may  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  is  mild. 

Oooseberry  and  currant  lnuhe»  should  be  pruned  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Strawberry  bedi  should  also  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  unless  the  weather  should  be  too  cold. 

Scions,  for  grafting,  should  be  cut  now,  and  placed  away  in  a  box 
of  earth,  with  their  lower  ends  inserted  in  the  soil. 

FLOWEa    DEPAETMEVT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  making  their  growth.  Syrins^e  them  freely, 
and  keep  the  soil  liberally  watered.  Shading  part  of  the  day  from 
the  sun,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  plants,  inarching  and  grafting 
may  be  performed  now. 

Verbenas  will  now  be  flowering:  if  many  plants  are  wanted  for 
the  open  ground,  in  summer,  they  should  now  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  layers. 

Dahlias  should  be  potted,  if  wanted  to  bloom  early.  The  roots 
may  l)e  separated,  or,  if  desirable  to  increase  a  choice  .variety,  they 
roav  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  seeds  should  now  be  sown, 
ana  the  plants  will  flower  well  the  first  year. 

Oeraniums  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  flower  buds.  Give  good 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots. 

OxaliseSf  done  flowering)  should  be  sparingly  watered. 

Cactuses  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  will  require  more 
water. 

Ericas  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  with  good  success. 

T*ulip  and  hyacinth  beds  should  be  uncovered  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  unless  the  weather  remains  severe. 

Ranunculus  beds,  which  have  been  covered  with  frames,  should  be 
opened  in  fine  weather,  to  admit  the  fresh  air. 

J3lnnual  seeds,  such  as  stocks,  asters,  balsams,  coxcombs,  &c., 
should  be  now  sown  in  pots,  in  the  hot-bed  or  in  the  green-house. 

Frames  containing  plants  should  be  opened,  and  the  fresh  air  and 
sun  admitted. 

Oreen-house  plants,  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Calceolarias  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  flower  stems,  and  they 
must  be  freely  watered. 

Auriculas  and  polyanthuses  should  be  top-dressed. 

Carnations f  in  frames,  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  in  fine 
weather. 


Vo  Readers  and  Oorrespondeats. 

The  present  number  viill  be  found  very  interesting.  The  article 
by  Gen.  Dearborn  we  coinmenf]  to  the  especial  attention  of  our 
readers.  Mr.  Hancock's  remarkft  on  the  Cultivation  of  Peach  Or- 
chards, is  a  valuable  paper.  The  Floricultural  Notices  contain  some 
interesting  information  to  amateurs  of  the  camellia.  The  Reviews 
we  also  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  Considerable  mis- 
cellaneous intelligence  on  hand  has  been  omitted,  to  make  room  for 
the  reviews.  We  had  an  article  prepared,  with  an  engraving,  but  the 
latter  was  not  readv  in  time  for  this  number. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  our  friends, T.  Hancock,  Burbm^ton,  N.  J., 
Josiah  Stickney,  Esq.,  and  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  N.  J.  Becar, 
Csq.,New  York,  Otis  Johnson,  Esq.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  B.  Silliman, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  New  Haven,  for  their  kind  assi.stance  in  sending  us  the 
names  of  new  subscribers.  We  would  continue  to  Hsk  the  aid  of  all 
our  friends,  being  well  convinced  that  only  a  little  perseverance  is 
needed,  to  procure  us  hundreds  of  additional  subscribeni. 

Ot^  PaymetUs  for  the  Magazine. — We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
urging  our  subscnbers,  particularly  those  at  a  distance,  to  send  us  the 
amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  some  of  which  have  been 
standing  two  or  three  years.  We  have  before  urged  the  importance 
to  us  of  prompt  payment.  As  our  Magazine  receives  but  barely  suffi- 
cient support  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication,  we  must  there- 
fore respectfully  request  all  who  are  owing  subscriptions  for  one  or 
more  volumes,  to  send  us  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible.  By  a  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster  General,  every  post-master  has  a  riyht  to  re- 
mit money,  free  of  postage,  from  subscribers  to  publishers.  Subscrib- 
ers residing  in  or  near  Philadelphia  ma^  make  payment  to  our  agents, 
Messrs.  D.  Laudreth  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  Those  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  J.  F.  Callan.  All  suliscriptions,  for  /too  yean  or 
mortt  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  of  January,  1841,  will  be  stop- 
ped^ and  the  accounts  forwarded  for  collection.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  continue  the  Magazine,  if  its  limited  number  of  subscribers  are 
not  prompt  in  their  payments.  AH  subscriptions  are  credited  upon 
the  cover  of  the  Magazine. 

Received  manuscript  eommunicatiorvi  from  Gen,  H.  A.  S.  Dear- 
born, T.  Hancock,  T.  Dunlap,  An  Amateur,  H.,  J.  W.  Russell,  A 
Philadelphia  Amateur,  J.  Feast,  J.  Ritchie. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers.—The  Agriculturist,  No.  2.  The 
Franklin  Farmer,  Nos.  91,  22,  23,  and  24.  The  American  Farmer, 
Nos.  35,  86,  87,  and  88.  The  Mnine  Farmer,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
8.  The  New  Genesee  Farmer,  No.  2.  The  Cultivator,  No.  2. 
The  Southern  Agriculturist,  new  series,  No.  1.  The  Yankee  Farm- 
er. The  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  The 
Western  Farmer.    The  Farmer's  Cabinet,  No»  7. 

Payments  Jor  the  Magazine,  from  Feb,  1,  to  March  1,  1841. 


J.  W.  March,  6rh  vol.  $3  00 

A.  H.  Ernst,  on  account  of 

6ih  and  7tb  vols.  5  00 

E.  A.  Story,  6ib  vol.  8  00 

D.  Waldo,  4th,  6th,  and  7th 

vols.  9  00 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Bangs,  7th  vol,  8  00 
W.  N.  Green,  7lh  vol.  S  00 

P.  Ware,  6ih  vol.  8  00 

R.  L.  Newman,  7ih  vol.  8  00 
W.  Gore,  6lh  vol.  8  00 


G.  B.  Emerson,  5th  and  6th 

vols.  6  00 

M.  Cotrill,  6th  vol.  3  00 

A.  H.  Hubbard,  6ih  vol.  8  00 

G.  J.   Webb,   5th  and  6th 

vols.  6  00 

Wm.  Otis,  7th  vol.  8  00 

J.  H.  Peck,  7ih  vol.  8  00 

Capt.  G.  Lee,  7ih  vol.  8  00 

J.  Ritchie,  7th  vol.  8  00 

Mrs.  G.  Duucan,  7th  vol.       8  00 


tK3"  Commendatory  notices  of  the  Magazine: — 

<'0ontnin8  several  very  interesting  original  articles,  and  many  valuable  and  well  selected 
extncU.*^— Loudon's  Cturdener-s  Magazine, 

"*  We  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  Jittention  to  a  periodical  which  we  deem  worthy 
of  a  lilHfral  support.  It  is  very  inucli  on  ihn  plan  of  Loudon's  Magazine^  and  th^  editor, 
like  Mr.  Loudon,  appears  to  l»e  much  at  borne  in  conducting  hlH  work.»'— JV.  Y.  Farmer. 

"Again  we  cordially  recommend  this  Magnziue  to  tlie  public  favor.  Among  the  contrib* 
ntors,  we  observe  many  names  of  high  standing  as  horticuituritits."— C?m«dce  Farmer. 

"  Tlie  work  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  contains  many  very  interesting  communica- 
tions and  selt'ctions. . ..  one  of  the  best  magaKlnns  in  the  world."— .Wotwr  Farmer. 

"  Modelled  after  the  EngllHh  publications  of  the  same  character,  and  embraces  some 
nf  the  most  valuable  articles  on  the  various  subjects  connected  wUh  agrlruliure.'— ^outA- 
er«  JSffriculturhU 

*•  Evincj  8  InfDrmatJon  and  talent?,  both  in  the  correspondents  and  Editor."— Owttirofirt'. 

*<  Very  interesting  and  useful,  and  ehows  that  the  Editor  and  contributors  are  men  of  sci- 
ence and  practical  Icnow  ledge."— ranfcec  Farmer 

«*  We  notice  that  the  contributors  are  among  our  most  distinguished  horticulturists,  acd, 
were  not  the  names  given,  the  articles  themselves  would  show."— ^mrrirtia  Traveller. 

"  Contains  much  Interesting  matter.  It  treats  much  of  flowers,  out  more  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  information  for  the  proper  culture  of  them,  so  as  to  have  the  best  pro- 
ducts." — .American  Magazine. 

"  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  worshipper  of  Flora,  and  indeed  of  ev- 
ery lover  of  horticulture."— JWw  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

"  Contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  the  general  character  of  its  contents  is  superi- 
or."— JVewiuryport  Herald. 

^f  We  would  advise  every  person  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  garden* 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  this  valuable  work."— Craic/ord  {Pa.)  Messenger. 

"Filled,  as  usual,  with  new,  interesting  and  instructive  matter.  The  articles  are  writ- 
ten by  iboat  wlio  well  understand  their  subject."— BnaJker  Mil  Jiurora, 

"  Some  extracts  in  the  number  for  March  were  inserted  in  our  la*t.  It  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  well  filled  with  original  and  selected  articles."— renno At  Chromdt, 

"  We  havo  received  the  April  number,  w  Ith  which  we  are  much  pleaiiicd,  and  most  heart- 
ily commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  IneudH." — Mechanic  and  Farmer,  Bangor. 

"  A  verv  ably  conducted  work.".  ..."  An  invaluable  help  lo  those  whaare  engacf^d  in 
the  interesiing,  iicaltliy  and  productive  pursuits,  which  it  is  its  especial  i:lijcci  to  favor." 
r- Franklin  (brankfort,  Kg.)  Farmer. 

'*  It  is  an  excellent  work,  and  contains  all  the  late  discoveries  and  improvements  on  ru- 
ral affairs."— P«a»t«jr/i;axwi  Enquirer. 

**  Is  in  all  respects  very  creditable  to  the  editor  and  his  numerous  correspondents;  among 
whom,  we  recognize  the  names  of  several  of  the  *  principal  amateurs  and  practical  horti- 
culturists of  the  country.'  **-^PhiladeJpUia  Hfporter, 

'<  Filled  with  able  articles,  well  calculnted  to  advance  the  science,  to  the  advancement  of 
which  it  is  devoted."— fio*ton  Morning  Post. 

"  Filled  with  well  wriiten  articles."— JV^eio  York  Commerdalm 

"Observes  the  patronage  of  all  practical  and  amateur- gardenen." — Salem  Olgerter. 

**  Well  edited."— JVeio  YorkJlmmean. 

"  A  cnllection  of  tlie  observationB  and  improvemenu  of  practical  men^  in  this  country." 
— AVw  York  £v.  PoiU 

«« Occupied  with  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  horticulturist."— Har(/br<2  CouraM. 

"  Contains  a  fiind  of  knowledge."— ^m.  Farm,  Comp, 

"  Invaluable  to  all  who  possess  a  garden."— JVsw  York  Express, 

"  Conducted  with  great  ability  and  industry."— I>ai/y  fVfdg. 

**  Conducted  with  an' ability  which  has  procured  for  it  the  highest  coi^mendation."— 
Worculer  Spy, 

u  Conducted  with  much  ability."— JVeto  York  Evening  Star, 

**  Its  pages  evince  talents  and  capacity  in  Its  editor,  for  the  interesting  dutiea  which  de* 
Tolve  upon  him  in  the  management  thereof."— «4PiReri«ax  Farmer, 

'*  Neatly  printed,  and  conducted  with  great  ability.— "SaterJny  Coitrier,  PhUad, 

"  If  its  patronage  corresponds  with  its  merits,  then  it  is  well  sustained,  for  it  ia  most 
certainly  a  meritorious  work.^*^ Farmer's  Cabinet. 

**  A  very  interesting  and  ably  conducted  woxk.'^—PhUadelpkia  Saturday  CkronieU. 

*<  A  osefhl  and  very  popular  work,  deserving  of  the  attention  of  those  who  delight  in  the 
Bower  garden  ."-^PMladtlphia  Gazttta, 

"Conducted  with  ability  and  Ulent."— JWw  Genesee  Farmer. 
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"  Je  roudrais  ^cliaufTer  tout  1'univers  de  mon  gout  pour  Ie5  jardins.  D  me  semble 
qu'il  est  impossible  qu'un  m^chaul  puisse  I'avoir.  11  n'est  point  de  verius  que 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Remarks  on  the  state  of  Horticulture  in  Mw 
Jersey;  toith  Notices  of  several  Gardens  in  Princeton.  By 
A  Correspondent. 

Sir, — In  an  article  entitled  "A  Retrospective  View  of 
the  Progress  of  Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
past  year,"  which  appeared  in  your  valuable  Magazine  for 
January,  1840,  I  think  some  little  injustice  was  done  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Among  other  things,  you  observe 
that  ''with  the  exception  of  Burlington  and  Princeton,  horti- 
culture can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  practised  to  any  extent 
whatever,  other  than  what  may  consist  in  the  cultivation  of 
large  peach  and  apple  orchards,  and  immense  crops  of  melons." 

Now  I  am  well  aware  of  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect, 
and  am  willing  to  admit  that  much  less  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  subject  of  horticulture,  than  its  importance  demands. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  due  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  to 
say,  that,  within  a  few  years  past,  a  most  sensible  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  that  in  the  zeal  with  which  such 
pursuits  are  now  engaged  in,  she  would  probably  not  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  any  of  her  sister  States.  I  know  that 
you  would  not  willingly  do  injustice  to  us,  and  that  you  will 
receive  this  assurance  with  great  satisfaction.  I  do  not  now 
propose  going  into  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
this  representation  is  correct,  but,  if  you  could  be  prevailed 
upon,  during  the  ensuing  season,  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  State, 
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I  feel  quite  confident  that  you  would  bear  most  willing  testi- 
mony to  its  truth. 

Many  of  the  richest  contributions  to  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  Horticuhural  Society  of  Pennsylvania  are  sertt  from 
New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  exhibitions  of  our 
own,  which,  although  not  quite  so  extensive  as  those  in  Phil- 
adelphia, yet  evince  perhaps  quite  as  much  zeal  and  taste. 
One  of  the  choicest  and  most  select  nurseries  in  the  country, 
is  that  of  Mr.  Reeves,  in  the  county  of  Salem,  who  has  also 
been  very  successful  as  a  grower  of  the  dahlia.  There  are 
also  some  fine  nurseries  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  the 
city  of  Newark,  there  are  some  excellent  gardens,  well  stock- 
ed with  fruit  trees  of  a  superior  kind;  and  several  green- 
bouses,  with  very  respectable  collections  of  plants.  Mr. 
Norris  has,  within  the  last  year,  erected  a  new  and  beautiful 
bouse,  which  is  heated  both  by  flues  and  hot  water  pipes:  his 
old  house  he  designs  for  a  grapery.  There  are,  1  suspect, 
more  green-houses  in  the  city  of  Burlington,  than  in  any  other 
town  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  the  purpose  which  I  had  in  ad- 
dressing you.  My  object  in  writing  was  to  notice  more  par- 
ticularly a  few  collections  of  plants  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Princeton. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  most  tasteful  houses  of  the  kind 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  is  one  which  has  been  erected  within 
the  past  year  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Stockton.  It  was  built  by  Mr. 
Buist,  of  Philadelphia,  a  brother  of  the  distinguished  florist, 
a  young  architect  of  much  promise.  It  is  an  octagon  build- 
ing, forty  feet  long  and  twenty-four  wide,  with  a  span  roof. 
On  the  north  side  is  the  green-house,  and  on  the  south  the 
hot-house,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  glass  partition. 
Mr.  Stockton's  stock  of  plants  is  at  present  small,  but  he 
proposes  making  large  additions  to  it,  and,  with  his  wealth  and 
taste,  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  a  rich  and  choice  collection. 

Mr.  I.  R.  Thompson's  green-house  is  not  large,  but  is 
beautifully  arranged,  communicating  as  it  does  with  his  library. 
His  plants  are  well  selected,  and  are  in  admirable  condition. 
Among  the  rest  are  some  noble  camellias,  which  have  been 
blooming  for  some  time  very  freely,  such  as  specidsa,  L4n- 
dretht,  fimbriata,  double  white,  rubricaulis,  &c.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's place,  altogether,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  The 
grounds  about  his  house  are  laid  out  with  great  tastej  and  are 
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kept  in  perfect  order.     No  where  have  I  seen  so  beautiful  a 
lawn,  or  a  better  collection  of  ornamental  trees. 

The  largest  collection  of  plants  in  this  vicinity,  is  that  of 
R.  S.  Field,  Esq. '  The  house  appropriated  to  them  is  about 
fifty-five  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  two  apartments,  one  for 
the  green- house,  and  the  other  for  the  hot-house  plants.  Mr. 
Field  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  one  of 
the  most  skilful  and  experienced  gardeners  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Edward  Noice.  In  the  green-house,  among  the  camel- 
lias which  are  now,  or  have  very  recently  been  in  bloom,  are 
the  double  white,  fimbri^Lta,  speci6sa,  el^ta,  Cb&ndleri,  irobri- 
cata,  conspicua,  Fldyi,  ^legans,  eclipse,  maliflora,  R6ssn, 
Gilesti,  conchifldra,  speciosa  rilbra.  Lady  Hume's  blush, 
fl6rida,  iZosa  sinensis,  &c.  The  heaths  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  some  of  them  blooming  beautifully.  Mr.  Field 
intends  adding  largely  to  his  collection  of  this  interesting 
plant,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  so  much  neglected  in 
this  country.  Here  are  some  fine  plants  of  the  E'pacris  gran- 
difl6ra,  palludosa,  and  pulch^lla.  Lechenaultta  formdsa  is 
literally  covered  with  its  dazzling  little  flowers.  The  collec- 
tion of  geraniums  is  large  and  valuable,  and  they  are  just 
coming  into  bloom:  there  are  several  seedlings  among  these, 
of  great  merit.  The  lemon  and  orange  trees  are  loaded  with 
fruit  of  the  largest  size^ 

Among  the  plants  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  hot-house,  are 
Musa  dacca  and  Cavendishn,  a  noble  specimen  of  Urania 
8peci6sa,  Atroc&rpus  integrif6lia,  CbamsVops  hystrix,  Dra- 
cse^a  brazili6nsis,  Astrapce^a  Wallichn,  Cycas  revoluta,  Bon- 
aparteajuncea,  «/lf6spilus  jap6nica,  £upl]6rbta  spI6ndens  and 
Jacquince/Ii^ra,  Poinsettia  pulch^rrima,  Russ^lta  juncea,  Ar- 
disia  crenul^ta  and  «olan^cea,  Ix6ra  coccinea,  Pavitta^  &lba, 
and  croc'^ta,«/9c&cia  armata,conspicua,  glauc6scens,  pub^scens, 
and  spect&bilis,  Bl^tta  Tankervillee,  JY/yrtus  tomeniosus, 
Strelitzea  reginae,  j^iciis  vistata,  macrophylla,  elistica,  aus- 
trklis,  and  nitida,  Passiflora  edulis,  Kerniesina,  and  aliita, 
the  latter  trained  to  the  rafters,  and  blooming  profusely;  Ski- 
via  patens,  Gloxinia  splendens,  grandifl6ra,  and  specidsa 
&lba,  several  kinds  of  jasamiue,  and  the  difTerent  varieties  of 
the  cactus. 

In  front  of  the  building,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of 
it,  is  a  grape  border.  The  vines  are  planted  outside  the 
house,  but  are  introduced  in  the  spring,  and  trained  up  the 
rafters.     Some  fine  specimens  of  foreign  grapes  raised  here, 
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were  sent  last  summer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So* 
ciety,  for  which  an  honorary  premium  was  awarded. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A  Correspondent. 
Princetany  JV*.  J.,  March  1,  1841. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  the  communication  of  our 
correspondent  before  our  readers:  if  we  have  unintentionally 
done  injustice  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  our  remarks 
upon  the  progress  which  she  has  made  in  horticulture, 
nothing  can  give  us  more  satisfaction  than  in  having  our  error 
corrected,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
so  interesting  an  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
It  will  always  be  our  object,  in  our  annual  retrospect  of  hor- 
ticulture, to  give  as  correct  an  account  of  what  has  been 
done  as  is  in  our  power,  but  if  any  inadvertencies  which  we 
may  make  should  draw  out  such  an  interesting  communication 
of  the  actual  state  of  things  as  we  have  offered  above,  we 
shall  not  view  such  misstatements  as  of  so  great  importance. 
We  may  again  repeat,  what  we  have  before  stated,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
many  places,  and  we  therefore  rely  upon  our  friends  for  infor- 
mation. If  they  cannot  comply  with  our  requests,  we  state 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  derived  from  our  own  inspec- 
tion and  other  sources,  what  has  been  effected.  The  assist- 
ance of  a  few  of  our  friends  would  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  all. 

We  intend,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  will  offer,  to  visit 
our  correspondent  and  friends  in  rrinceton,  as  well  as  some 
other  places  in  the  State,  and  we  do  not  doubt,  from  what  he 
has  stated,  that  we  should  be  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  remarks.  Burlington  is  the  only  city  where  we  have  no- 
ticed any  of  the  collections  of  plants;  our  visit  to  that  place, 
together  with  our  remarks  upon  the  gardens  and  nurseries  in 
that  vicinity,  will  be  found  in  our  Vol.  V.  We  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  gardens,  and  we  only  regretted  that  we  could 
not  visit  the  garden  of  Mr.  Field,  in  Princeton,  at  which  lime 
we  supposed  it  to  be  the  only  one  of  any  note  in  the  town. 
We  shall  not  neglect  the  opportunity  to  visit  our  correspond- 
ent when  we  pass  through  the  State  again.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  trust  that  he  will  continue  to  give  us  his  assistance,  and  to 
keep  us  informed  of  the  improvements  which  are  making  in 
horticulture,  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
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Art.  II.  M>iices  of  Orun-homts  and  Hoi'houiet^  in  and 
near  Philadelphia.  J^To.  4.  By  A  Philadelphia  Am- 
ateur. 

JWirfery  of  Peter  Mackenzie^  Sprttee  street^  (between 
Schuylkill,  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.) — Mr.  Mackenzie  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  plants  in  the 
city  or  county  of  Pliiladelphia.  His  houses  bear  the  highest 
testimony  to  his  skill,  and  the  constant  beauty  and  vigor  of 
bis  plants  to  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  floral  science. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  geranium  house,  (which  we  shall  com- 
mence with,)  faces  the  east,  and  is  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
completely  filled,  on  the  large  stage,  with  uncommonly  vigor- 
ous plants,  of  the  finest  large  flowering  kinds;  among  the 
rarer  we  noticed  Foster's  Alicia,  Dennis's  Perfection,  Garth's 
Perfection,  Diomede,  &c.,  and  a  quantity  of  hybridized  seed- 
lings, raised  from  the  finest  sorts.  In  tlie  front  are  placed  a 
large  quantity  of  JDaphne  indica,  ericas,  gardenias,  epacris, 
&c.  In  the  arrangement  to  give  eflect  and  contrast  to  the 
whole,  were  fine  plants  of  the  Citrus  fnynifdlia,  Mandarin^ 
sweet  oranges,  &c. 

The  camellia  house,  the  same  size  as  the  last,  which  we 
next  entered,  is  stored  with  a  fine  number  of  vigorous  thrifty 
looking  plants,  all  of  which  are  the  production  of  the  last 
three  years.  Among  those  in  bloom  were  the  following: 
— Gray's  Invincible,  Bdalti  (one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation,) 
Elphinstonia,  punctata,  R6ssn,  Donckela^ri,  ochrolei^ca, 
delicatissima,  elegans,  triumphansi  Press's  Eclipse,  L4n- 
drethi,  variegkta,  4lba  pl^no,  rdsea,  Chandlert,  conchifldra, 
imbrickta,  Pomponia^  incarnkta,  candidissima,  Colvillii,  ex- 
imia,  oxoni^nsis,  tricolor,  C.  reticulata,  &c.,  and  a  fine 
quantity  of  young  stocks,  of  which  more  than  a  thousand  will 
be  fit  for  use  the  coming  season.  On  the  front,  a  large  num- 
ber of  seedling  azaleas,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  will 
bloom  the  coming  spring;  among  the  rest,  we  noticed  the 
elegant  seedling  displayed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  last  season, 
which  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  this  gorgeous  tribe. 
The  mother  plant  he  intends  sending  to  England  in  a  few 
weeks,  with  a  figure  of  the  flowelr.  A  very  fine  plant  of  the 
«^c&cia  floribunda  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  house;  ev- 
ery axil  of  its  leaves  pendent,  with  its  lovely  blossoms;  and  a 
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vigorous  plant  of  the  iZhododendron  hybrida,  covered  with 
strong  buds;  and  also  a  fine  Wits^nta  corymbosa.  Along 
shelves,  placed  closely  to  the  glass,  are  a  number  of  seedling 
polyanthi,  just  beginning  to  exhibit  their  flower  buds. 

On  entering  the  rose-house,  which  is  eighty  feet  in  length, 
facing  east  and  west,  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
uncommon  health,  vigor,  and  beauty  of  the  plants:  these  are 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  peculiar  favorites.  The  collection  is  one 
of  the  finest  we  ever  met  with,  and  contains  all  the  new  vari- 
eties. Among  those  in  a  state  of  inflorescence  were  Glorie 
de  France  or  Monthly  Cabbage,  Noisette  Lanmrque,  Isle  de 
Bourbon,  Hermosa,  Madame  Desprez,  Marechal  de  Villiers, 
Bengal  triumphans,  Bon  Silene,  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg, 
La  Reine,  Victoire  modeste,  Noisette  Amsna,  Thea  Ca- 
mellia, Golcondi,  Aurora,  odorata,  Faustine,  Bengal  celeste, 
Marguerite,  Bourbon,  &c.  Among  the  other  plants  were  a 
fine  stock  of  Phlox  Drummdndu,  all  the  varieties,  and  a  new 
finely  fringed  variety  of  the  Primula  sinensis,  &c. 

The  green-house,  which  we  next  visited,  is  thirty  feet  in 
length,  the  plants  in  which  were  in  the  finest  health.  In  this 
department,  the  justice  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  deserves  can 
scarcely  be  meted  to  him,  as  the  constant  demand  for  bou- 
quets keeps  him  almost  entirely  bare  of  flowers,  and  the 
evening  previous  to  our  visit,  almost  every  bloom  had  been 
sold.  However,  among  (hose  yet  in  flower,  we  noticed  some 
seedling  metrosideros,  completely  covered  with  buds;  Cine- 
riiria  crinita,  Kingti,  and  a  seedling,  as  perfectly  distinct  from 
any  one  of  the  tribe  as  a  plant  possibly  could  be,  (I  will  for- 
ward a  description  of  the  plant,  when  in  full  flower;)  •dciicia 
genistifdiia  and  dealbkta,  very  fine;  ^Sen^cio  6legans  &Iba; 
C&lla  aethi6pica;  Tropse^olum  tricol6rum,  &,c.;  jasamines,  and 
some  few  ericas,  and  the  new  Kenn^dya  coccinea  or  Glycine 
coccinea,  completely  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  blooms. 

The  hot-house,  (which  finishes  our  review,)  is  an  elegant 
apartment,  thirty  feet  in  length.  On  the  rafters,  the  finer 
sorts  of  passiflora  are  pendent  with  blooms;  the  al&ta,  Lou- 
d6nt,  racemosa,  &.C.,  the  Ipomse^a  Horsf&U/ce,  and  otheis  in 
rapid  growth.  Among  the  blooms  were  the  Poins^ttn  pul- 
oh^rrima,  .Combr^ium  purpureum,  Bletia  Tankervilice^  Plum- 
bago r6sea,  Elhipsalis  ^alicornoides,  t^Noe  vulgaris,  justitias 
var.,  heliotropes,  &c.  We  noticed  fine  plants  of  the  Croton 
pictum  variegatum,  Cdcos  flexudsa,  Dracsnas  var.,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  epiphytes,   or  orchidaceous   plants*     The 
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C&cti  are  in  6ne  health,  and  are  one  of  the  best  collections  in 
the  country,  containing  all  the  finer  and  rarer  varieties.  We 
noticed  a  numbej  of  frames  outside,  filled  with  strong  plants 
of  carnations,  pinks,  new  pentstemons;  pansies,  &c. 

Green-houses  and  hot-houses  of  John  Sherwood^  Laurel  Hilly 
(three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.) — Mr.  Sherwood's 
establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city  or  county  of 
Philadelphia,  immediately  opposite  the  beautiful  cemetery  at 
Laurel  Hill,  the  Mount  Auburn  of  Philadelphia.  His  col- 
lection is  varied  and  extensive,  occupying  over  eight  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  glass.  We  will  commence  with  the  north- 
ern hot-house,  which  is  over  forty  feet  in  length  and  facing 
the  north-east,  and  contains  some  very  rare  plants:  among  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Dory^nthes  exc6lsa,  the  largest  plant 
in  America,  of  the  most  vigorous  growth  and  character.  The 
flower-stem  of  this  plant  is  thirty  feet  in  height,  crowned  by 
a  corymb  of  the  most  glittering  crimson.  Mr.  Sherwood's 
plant  will  probably  bloom  next  year.  The  leaves  are  over 
five  feet  in  length,  and  the  circumference  of  the  whole  about 
eighteen  feet.  The  Bonap&rtea  Juncea,  about  twelve  feet  in 
circumference,  a  fine  plant  of  the  U^pas,  or  poison  tree  of 
Java,  in  fruit,  a  new  Furcroe^a  from  Mexico,  the  leaves  on 
the  plant  exceeding  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  plant  itself 
about  fifteen  feet  in  circumference;  Poincidna  Gili^sit,  Phoe^- 
nix  declinata. 

Among  the  plants  in  bloom,  I  noticed  the  Poins^ttta  pul- 
cherrima,  £uph6rbta  Jacquince/Zdra,  Till&ndsia  ams'na,  Stre- 
litzta  regins,  the  Parkinsdnta  acule^ta  just  displaying  its  buds, 
Swiet^nta  Mah&goni  in  bloom,  ^eliotrdpium  intermedia, 
which  is  cultivated  principally  for  bouquets,  the  tnga  pul- 
ch^rrima  and  parad6xica.  I  noticed  likewise  the  Camillia  ja* 
p6nica  var.  mut&bilis,  and  Re^vesn,  in  perfection.  On  the 
front  stage  were  planted  out  a  fine  lot  of  seedling  camellias, 
several  hundred  in  number,  of  distinct  character  and  foliage, 
from  which  the  floral  world  may  expect  something  rare  and 
beautiful,  as  they  are  raised  entirely  from  the  finest  double 
varieties. 

In  the  hot-beds,  in  pots,  were  a  fine  lot  of  the  white  Moss 
rose,  engrafted  upon  the  roots  of  the  indica,  all  of  which  have 
finely  taken,  and  are  in  vigorous  growth,  and  also  several 
plants  of  the  rarer  Indian  varieties  of  azaleae,  engrafted  up« 
on  the  Ithodod^ndron  p6nticum,  all  of  which  are  in  fine 
growth. 
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Leaving  the  hot-house,  you  enter  the  camellia  apartment,  a 
double  house,  facing  south  and  north,  one  hundred  feet  in 
length.  Among  the  camellias,  either  in  bloom  or  displaying 
buds,  we  noticed  the  following  rare  sorts: — Cam61ita  jap6nic« 
var.  Smithti,  Siebdidn,  Pr4tiu,  Gilesit,  triuraphans,  Camp- 
b^llti,  F6rdu,  mut&bilis,  philad^lphica,  Palmer's  Perfection, 
William  IV.,  nobilissima,  tricolor,  E'stheri,  delicatissima, 
pendula,  Kingti,  Milleri,  candidissima,  aro4bile,  francofur- 
t^nsis,  ochrolei^ca,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  F16yt, 
all  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Among  the  older  sorts, 
the  &lba  pl^no,  Ch&ndlert,  61egans,  specidsa,  flav6scens,  va«* 
riegata,  jPsonia/Idra,  &c.,  were  completely  covered  with 
blooms.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  stands  a  noble  plant  of 
the  double  white,  about  twelve  feet  high  from  the  earth;  the 
trunk  measures,  three  feet  from  the  earth,  nine  inches  in  cir- 
cumference: it  is  a  perfectly  shaped  plant,  branched  to  the 
ground,  and  at  least  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  house  stands  the  original  plant  of  the 
splendid  camellia  Sherwoddii,  a  superb  formed  variety,  shape 
of  double  white,  of  a  deep  rose,  finelyi  flaked  with  white,  and 
perfectly  imbricated;  this  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sherwood. 
Several  distinct  and  fine  seedlings  were  also  in  bloom,  none 
of  which  are  yet  named:  the  petals  of  one  beautiful  rose-col- 
ored sort  were  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw,  perfectly  round, 
with  the  flower  regularly  arranged,  of  a  perfect  form,  imbri- 
cated, and  extremely  large,  the  petals  being  full  two  inches  in 
width;  the  flower  would  entirely  cover  a  common  sized  sau- 
cer. 

Associated  with  the  camellias,  the  daphnes,  indica  and  Dau- 
phinit  perfumed  the  whole  house.  Some  fine  rhododendrons 
were  also  in  bud,  among  which  were  the  true  arbdrea,  Kelly- 
dfia,  Russellidna,  &lta  cler^nse,  cinnamdmeum,  kc,  and  some 
fine  oranges  and  lemons.  I  also  noticed  the  singularly  fruited 
lemon  imported  by  Girard,  shaped  like  a  hand;  Mandario 
orange,  St.  Helena  lemons,  &c. 

Passing  from  the  camellias,  you  enter  the  green-house,  on 
the  north-east  side.  It  is  a  double  pitched  building,  sixty-two 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty-eight  feet  wide.  The  front  sLige  is 
occupied  by  upwards  of  four  thousand  seedling  azaleas,  two 
thirds  of  which  will  bloom  the  present  season,  all  hybrids, 
raised  from  every  variety  of  Indian  azalea  in  cultivation.  A 
few  are  deciduous,  while  others  are  covered  with  foliage  of 
distinct  character,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  very  peculiar 
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babit.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  tbe  hybridization  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  were  produced,  and  in  the  cuhi- 
vation  of  the  seedlings,  and  we  may  promise  the  florist  and 
amateur,  the  coming  season,  a  collection  of  new  azaleas  far 
surpassing  in  beauty  any  of  the  older  sorts.  The  rest  of  the 
hoDse  is  filled  with  plants  of  verbenas,  Primula  sinensis, 
roses,  &c.  We  noticed  a  fine  seedling  rose,  Aosa  Sherwoodit, 
a  hybrid  variety,  equal  in  shape  and  size  to,  and  as  com* 
pact  as,  the  common  Garden  Cabbage,  but  of  an  entirely 
distinct  color,  being  as  perfect  and  brilliant  a  scarlet  as  the 
Ferb^na  Melindres.  Small  plants  are  now  for  sale  at  five 
dollars  each,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  florists  as  the 
most  important  addition  to  this  beautiful  tribe,  ever  produced. 

Another  portion  of  the  house  is  entirely  filled  with  fine 
C&cti,  the  Epiphyllum  nobilissima,  alktum,  and  Russelltdnum, 
a  fine  new  sort  called  the  May-fly;  C^rei,  £chinoc4cti,  Mam« 
millkris,  &,c.  At  the  end  of  this  bouse,  you  enter  a  small 
propagating  house,  thirty-eight  feet  long,  filled  with  camellia 
cuttings,  principally  of  the  best  double  sorts,  Orchideas  of  va- 
rious sorts;  the  Cattily  a  Forb^sii  was  just  coming  intobloomi 
and  the  superb  Rondel^tta  speciosa  just  displaying  its  corymbs 
of  superb  scarlet  flowers. 

Leaving  the  propagating  house,  you  enter  the  south-western 
side.  .  Among  the  plants  in  bloom  were  the  E'pacris  grand i- 
fl6ra,  palluddsa,  and  heteron^ma,  Corrs^a  speciosa  and  puN 
ch^lla.  Cyclamen  coum,  (Xxalis  flava,  versicolor  and  flori- 
bunda  &lba,  Phl6x  Drumm6ndu,  Polygala  cordkta,  and 
myrtifolia,  tdckcia  microphylla,  Beaufdrtta  decuss&ta,  Leche-* 
naultia  formdsa,  Dillwynia  ciner^scens,  Kennedya  prostr&ta, 
the  beautiful  purple  Hdvea  pannosa,  Saxifraga  ligulata  or 
shrubby  saxifrage,  Davi^sia  myrtif6lia,  Fiburnum  rugd- 
sum,  and  a  fine  collection  of  several  thousand  pelargonia 
and  roses  of  the  choicest  kinds.  I  also  noticed  two  fine 
large  plants  of  the  Pmdnia  arbdrea,  (Moutan^)  and  papavera- 
eea,  both  of  which  were  completely  covered  with  flower  buds. 

Fhiladelphiay  Feb.  22,  1841.  " 

The  collections  of  Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Mackenzie  have 
been  noticed  by  us  in  our  past  volumes,  the  former  in  our  III., 

E.  308,  and  the  latter  in  our  V.,  p.  369;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
y  a  reference  to  our  remarks,  that  they  have  made  great 
additions  to  their  establishments,  particularly  in  the  number  of 
sealing  camellias,  azaleas,  &c. 

VOL,  VII. — NO.  IV.  17 
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Art.  III.  JVb/tcc  of  some  Plants  found  in  this  vicinity^ 
By  John  Lewis  IIussell,  Prof,  of  Botany  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  &c« 

L61ium  temul^ntura  L. — An  annual  grass,  of  two  feet  in 
height,  flowering  in  July.  In  a  rye  field  on  the  farm  of 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead.  Beck's  Botany  of  J^orthern 
and  Middle  States^  p.  417;  Burnet's  OutlintSy  ^c,  p.  364; 
fig.  Terrey's  Compendium^  p.  65.  (Not  noticed  in  Big- 
elow's  third  edition  of  Plants  of  Boston,  nor  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Plants  of  Massachusetts.) 

Habenkria  (CKrchis  trid6ntata)  Hooker.  Beck.  Darling- 
ton's Flora,  &c. 

Syn.     (Orchis  clavellkta.     Elliott's  SketcheSy  ^c. 

A  small,  greenish  flowered  orchis,  flowering  in  July  and 
August.  Found  in  a  sphagnous  swamp  in  Chelmsford,  but 
rare.     (Not  described  in  Florula  Bostoniensis,  third  edition.) 

iSalix  pedicill'^ris  PA.,  SkWx  vitclllna  L.,  «SMix  ;>rinoides 
P/i.,  growing  together  in  a  meadow,  on  the  farm  of  Josiah 
Fletcher,  Chelmsford. 

Schwalbea  americkna  Willd,  Specimens  presented,  one 
from  Hubbardston,  Worcester  Co. ,  where  it  is  abundant  on 
sandy  fields. 

Ophiogl6ssum  vulg^tum  L.  Several  specimens  of  this  cu- 
rious little  fern  were  found  last  summer,  in  Hingham,  by  Mr. 
Leras,  of  that  town,  and  subsequently  by  myself,  in  another 
locality,  four  miles  distant.  (Not  in  Fl.  Bostoniensis^  third 
edition.) 

Conf<6rva  flav^scens.^  Roth.  Common  in  ditches.  March. 
Chelmsford.  A  most  elegant  aquatic  plant,  of  the  confer- 
vales. 

.   N^jas   canadensis  Mx.      In   ditches   of   peat    meadows. 
Chelmsford. 

Euchrdma  coccinea  JVu//.,  syn.  Bdrtsia  coccinea  L,  Very 
common  in  meadows  in  Chelmsford. 

A  beautiful  yellow  variety  was  frequently  exhibited  at  the 
flower  exhibitions  of  the  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society,  at 
Lowell,  last  spring,  by  Charles  Brazer,  being  the  B&rtsia 
coccinea  var  p&llens  of  Pursh.  In  this  variety,  the  bractes 
were  of  a  bright  sulphur  yellow,  instead  of  scarlet,  the  foliage 
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of  a  paler  green,  and  the  plant  small.  Tewkesbury  and  Dra- 
cut. 

Gentidna  Pneumom&ntbe  L.  A  beautiful  species,  some- 
what like  Gentidna  saponaria,  but  more  slender  and  delicate. 
Hubbardston. 

Frag^ria  visca  L.  Observed  at  Dennysville,  Me.  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lincoln.  J.  L.  R. 

Chelmsford^  Marchy  1840. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  destruction  of  the   Red   Spider. 
By  J.  W.  Russell. 

A  CERTAIN  remedy  for  the  vile  insect,  known  by  the  name 
of  Red  Spider^  no  matter  whether  it  has  made  its  appearance 
on  the  grape  vine,  peach  tree,  or  any  other  tree  or  plant  that 
is  grown  under  glass:  sulphur,  will  destroy  them,  used  in 
the  following  manner: — After  syringing  the  trees  or  plants 
with  water,  as  thoroughly  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  leaving  the  glass,  fill  half  a  dozen 
saucers  or  more,  (according  to  the  size  of  the  house,)  with 
sulphur,  and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  flues,  or  pipes,  if 
flues  are  ,nol  used,  ten  feet  apart,  and  start  the  fires;  the  heat 
of  the  flues  or  pipes  will  heat  the  sulphur,  and  the  vapor  will 
rise  and  fill  the  house  completely  full,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
morning  you  will  smell  it  quite  strong,  when  you  enter  the 
house:  by  following  up  this  method  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  red 
spider  will  make  its  exit.  A  dry  heat  is  the  red  spider's  ele- 
ment, and  they  make  rapid  progress  if  this  is  not  coun- 
teracted by  moisture  and  sulphur,  which  completely  de- 
stroys them.  J.  W.  R. 

Mount  duburn  Cemetery ^  Feb.  1841. 

We  can  attest  to  the  certainty  of  Mr.  RusselPs  plan  for 
destroying  the  red  spider,  one  of  the  most  destructive  insects 
which  infests  green-houses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-houses; — sul- 
phur and  a  plenty  of  moisture  are  the  only  things  which  have 
ever  enabled  us  to  get  rid  of  this  pest. — Ed. 
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Art.  v.  .Account  of  a  new  native  variety  of  the  Pear^ 
called  the  Cross  Pear^  with  a  description  of  the  fruit ,  Us 
origin,  ^c.     By  the  Editor. 

Notwithstanding  the  list  of  native  American  pears  is 
tolerably  extensive,  and  embraces  some  of  the  most  excellent 
fruits  culiivated  in  our  gardens,  yet  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  which  are  really  deserving  of  cultivation,  is  rare, 
and  the  accessions  to  the  list,  for  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
quite  limited.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  many  of  those  which 
are  now  so  highly  esteemed,  were  first  publicly  brought  into 
notice,  and  they  have  continued  to  afibrd  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  lovers  of  good  fruit. 

As  we  have  before  remarked,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  Amer- 
ican fruits,  particularly  pears,  which  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  have  been  the  result  of  accident.  The  trees  have 
been  found  growing  in  pastures,  fields,  or  neglected  gardens, 
where  they  have  sprung  up  from  the  soil,  arrived  to  a  bearing 
state,  and  continued  to  produce  fruit,  in  some  instances,  for 
years  before  their  merits  have  been  discovered  and  made 
known.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  noticed  in  the  Gushing, 
8eckel,  and  others,  now  celebrated  varieties,  which  are  in- 
dispensable additions  to  every  good  collection  of  fruits.  The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  the  variety  we  are  about  to  notice, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our  observations.  These 
accidental  productions,  without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  man, 
show  how  far  his  experiments  in  the  growth  of  new  varieties 
may  be  successful,  when  conducted  on  physiological  princi- 
ples, as  practised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  and  other  celebrated 
German  and  French  pomologists. 

The  Cross  pear  first  attracted  our  notice  the  past  fall,  at 
tbe  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  rooms,  where  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  fruit  exhibited,  which  we 
found  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  A  short  time  subsequent  to 
this,  we  were  kindly  presented  with  two  very  fine  specimens 
by  £.  S.  Rand,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  received  them  from 
bis  father's  garden  in  Newbury  port,  where  the  variety  is  said 
to  have  originated.  From  the  specimens  presented  to  us,  we 
made  a  drawing,  and  also  a  description  of  the  variety,  in  order 
10  enable  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  full  account  of  the 
pear.     Subsequently  to  receiving  the  specimens  of  pears,  we 
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inquired  of  Mr.  Manning  his  opinion  of  this  Tariety,  and  he 
remarked,  vritbout  hesitation,  that  it  Vf9s  a  most  excellent 
fruit. 

Desirous  of  obtaining  some  account  of  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  original  tree,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  native  production,  we  wrote  to  E.  S.  Rand, 
Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  in  whose  garden  the  tree  stands  from 
which  the  pears  we  received  were  gathered,  upon  the  subject, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  inform  us  respecting  its  Ameri- 
can origin,  &c.  To  his  kindness  in  promptly  and  fully  an- 
swering our  queries,  our  readers  are  indebted  for  the  following 
account  of  this  variety. 

Some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Rand's  presented  him,  in 
the  autumn,  with  a  pear,  which,  he  said,  grew  on  a  tree  in 
the  garden  of  a  Mr.  Cross,  in  Newburyport.  Its  history,  he 
informed  Mr.  Rand,  was  this: — Mr.  Cross,  purchasing  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining  his  estate,  found  on  it  a  natural  pear 
tree,  as  he  supposed:  presuming  the  fruit  to  be  worthless,  he 
cut  off  all  the  branches  but  one,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  fruit  and  removing  the  tree  into  his  garden:  the  branch 
left  produced  what  is  now  called  the  Cross  pear. 

Mr.  Rand  procured  a  scion,  the  spring  following,  and  he 
has  now  a  tree,  which  produced,  the  last  season,  about  a  bush- 
el of  pears.  It  has  borne  abundantly  and  constantly,  and  the 
fruit  is  now  larger  and  fairer  than  when  it  first  commenced 
bearing.  Mr.  Rand  has  had  them,  some  years,  in  eating  in 
February,  but  generally,  they  are  in  perfection  in  December, 
and  sometimes  earlier,  as  was  the  case  last  season.  The 
skin,  when  taken  from  the  tree  the  latter  part  of  October,  is 
green,  and  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  light  yellow.  As  near  as 
Mr.  Rand  can  recollect,  (not  having  kept  any  record,)  his 
tree,  he  thinks,  is  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  has  been 
in  bearing  eight  or  ten  years. 

To  this  account  we  add  the  annexed  drawing,  {fig,  8,)  and 
description  of  the  fruit. 

Cross  Pear. — Fruity  medium  size,  roundish,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Stalky  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  very  thick, 
inserted  in  a  slight  cavity.  Eye^  small,  and  considerably  de- 
pressed. Skiny  smooth,  deep  yellow,  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
very  russety  around  the  eye,  and  covered  all  over  with  rus- 
sety  dots,  and  sprinkled  with  small  black  spots.  Fleshy 
melting,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  perfumed  and  agreeable  fla- 
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vor.     In  eating  in  December,  sometimes  earlier^  (in  Novem- 
ber,) and  occasionally  keeping  till  February.  ^ 

8 


The  beauty  or  this  pear,  (somewhat  resembling  a  St.  Mi- 
chael, when  in  full  perfection,)  together  with  its  abundant  and 
constant  bearing,  and  its  melting  flesh  and  perfumed  flavor, 
render  it  a  desirable  variety  in  collections,  and  one  which  will 
rank  with  the  Gushing,  Seckel,  and  others  of  our  finest  Amer- 
ican kinds. 


Art.  VI.  JSTotices  of  Culinary  Vegetables^  new^  or  recently 
introduced^  worthy  of  general  cultivation  in  Private  Gar- 
dens j  or  for  the  Market.     By  the  Editor. 

The  concluding  remarks  in  our  last  number  w^ere  upon  the 
potato,  of  which  we  noticed  one  or  two  kinds.  We  also 
ofliered  a  few  observations  relative  to  the  Rohan,  the  merits  of 
which  still  remains  a  mooted  question  among  many  cultiva- 
tors.    Since  our  remarks  were  written,  we  have  noticed  in 
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the  Cultivatovy  as  well  as  some  other  agricultural  journals, 
several  communications  upon  the  Rohan  potato,  and  all  agree, 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten  individuals,  some  of  whom  have 
raised  them  five  years,  that,  so  far  as  regards  their  productive- 
ness, they  are  fully  equal  to  all  that  has  been  stated  about 
them,  and  far  excel  any  of  our  common  varieties  in  their  re- 
markable yield.  One  correspondent  raised  one  hundred 
and  ninety  bushels  from  two  bushels,  another,  two  hundred 
bushels  from  two  and  a  half  bushels,  some  of  the  potatoes 
weighing  five  pounds  each. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  of  Catskill,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  them,  states,  that  if  they  are  properly  cul- 
tivated— the  potatoes  planted  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  till  very  late  in  the  autumn, 
even  after  the  tops  have  been  killed  by  frost,  and  when  dug, 
taken  to  a  cellar,  or  some  other  place,  where  they  can  be 
covered  with  sand  or  even  grass,  that  they  will  fully  answer 
the  expectations  of  any  cultivator.  When  there  have  been 
fair  opportunities  to  test  the  Rohan  in  comparison  with  others, 
'^  the  result  has  been  most  decidedly  in  its  favor,  over  all 
other  varieties  compared  with  it."  It  keeps  well,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  observes  that  he  has  eaten  them  the  '^  last  of  June, 
as  solid  and  firm  as  in  January."  We  have  seen  several  of 
our  friends  since  the  period  we  have  referred  to,  and  they, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
Rohan  is  not  only  the  most  productive  variety  they  ever 
raised,  but  is  equally  as  good,  and  in  many  instances  better, 
than  any  of  our  common  sorts.  We  therefore  hope  that  it 
will  have  a  fair  trial  the  present  year,  when  its  value  can  be 
as  definitely  settled  as  that  of  any  of  the  older  varieties. 

Rhubarb. — The  cultivation  of  rhubarb  is  yearly  extend- 
ing, and  it  has  become  so  indispensable  an  article  for  tarts,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  that  immense  quantities  are  now 
sold  in  our  markets;  it  therefore  is  somewhat  of  an  object 
with  all  individuals  who^  cultivate  the  plant,  particularly  with 
those  who  grow  for  the  market,  to  secure  the  earliest  and  best 
kinds,  as  it  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  it  is  yet 
scarce,  that  it  commands  a  price  which  affords  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  cultivator. 

The  Tobolsk  rhubarb. — In  our  IV.,  p.  88,  we  describ- 
ed at  length  the  qualities  of  this  new  and  celebrated  varie- 
ty. Since  then,  we  have  not  only  had  occasion  to  notice 
considerable  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  it,  but  have  had 
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the  opportunity  to  try  it  ourselves,  though  as  yet  not  long 
enough  to  state  any  thing  with  certainty  as  to  its  comparative 
value:  another  year  we  may  be  better  able  to  do  this.  We 
notice  it  now,  more  particularly  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  the  cultivation  of  this  variety  from  seed. 

Like  all  new  productions,  it  has  been  somewhat  sought 
after,  and,  in  consequence,  the  seeds  have  been  procured, 
with  the  intention  of  securing  the  variety  in  this  manner,  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  in  greater  quantity..  We  fear,  however, 
that  all  who  have  purchased  seeds  will  not  find  that  they  pos- 
sess the  true  Tobolsk  rhubarb;  for  it  differs,  when  raised 
from  the  seed,  as  much  as  any  other  vegetable  which  is  of 
hybrid  origin.  No  dependance  can  be  placed  upon  its  gen- 
uineness, when  raised  in  this  manner,  as  we  have  ourselves 
ascertained,  having  raised  it  from  seed,  and  also  having  it  in 
our  possession  grown  from  imported  roots.  Among  the  seed- 
lings, there  were  scarcely  two  plants  alike:  perhaps  some  of 
them,  which  very  nearly  resemble  the  parent  in  appearance, 
may  be  a  great  way  removed  from  it,  in  the  peculiar  merits 
which  are  attributed  to  the  original  variety,  and  which  render 
it  so  valuable  a  kind.  The  only  certainty  of  having  it  true,  is  to 
secure  roots  which  have  been  propagated  and  descended  from 
the  parent  plant  by  separation. 

Myotics  nexo  Fictaria. — This  new  variety,  said  to  grow  to 
a  very  great  size,  has  been  imported,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  several  amateur  cultivators,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  planted 
long  enough  to  ascertain  its  merits,  as  compared  with  our  old 
sorts.    We  shall  notice  it  again,  when  it  has  been  fairly  tested. 

Peas. — Very  few  new  peas,  we  believe,  have  been  brought 
into  notice  within  the  few  last  years.  Some  varieties,  which 
were  new  and  untried,  at  the  time  of  our  first  reports,  in  our 
Vol.  III.,  have  since  been  ascertained  to  bo  excellent  kinds, 
and  great  additions  to  the  garden:  of  these,  we  may  again 
mention  the  names. 

Early  Warwick, — As  early  as  the  Early  Frame,  a  very 
hardy  variety,  and  a  great  bearer,  all  of  which  qualities  have 
been  tested  by  ourselves,  and  some  of  our  friends.  It  is  now 
becoming  more  extensively  planted,  and  we  do  not  doubt, 
will,  ere  long,  take  the  place  of  the  old  early  kinds. 

Early  Cedo  Mulli. — Another  remarkably  early  variety, 
ripening  a  crop  about  the  first  of  June.  It  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  a  tolerably  prolific  variety,  and  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion as  one  of  the  very  earliest* 
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The  i*Auvergne  pea, — A  French  variety,  noticed  in  our 
III.,  p.  19,  since  which  period  we  are  not  aware  that  we 
have  read  any  thing  respecting  it.  It  has  been  imported  the 
present  spring.  Our  friends  will  have  the  opportunity  to  test 
its  qualities,  which  are  said  to  be  very  superior,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  page  noted  above. 

Bishop^s  Dwarf  pea  is  a  fine  variety,  not  near  so  extensive- 
ly cultivated  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  early,  coming  in  af- 
ter the  Early  Washington,  between  that  and  the  blue  Imperial, 
and  from  its  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  not  growing  over 
eighteen  inches,  forms  quite  an  ornament  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  pod  is  large  and  well  filled,  and  the  pea  equal 
in  quality  to  any  of  the  early  kinds.  The  peas  should  be  very 
thinly  planted,  as,  from  the  branching  habit  of  this  variety, 
each  plant  requires  considerable  room. 

The  old  blue  Imperial  is  the  standard  variety  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  is  so  well  liked,  and  is  so  excellent  a  sort,  that  it 
will  be  difl5cult  to  displace  it  by  new  varieties. 

The  Victoriay  Pittas  Early  Prolific^  and  some  others, 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  London  seedsmen's  catalogues, 
as  new  and  fine  kinds.  We  shall  give  them  a  trial,  and  re- 
port how  well  they  have  succeeded  another  year. 

The  Milford  neio  Marrowfat  pea  is  the  name  of  a  new 
variety,  which  has  been  brought  into  notice  the  present  sea- 
son. It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  is  very  large,  and 
a  great  bearer,  boils  a  beautiful  green  color,  and  is  said  to  be 
quite  equal  to  Knight's  Marrow.  The  grower  of  this  new 
pea  appeals  to  several  gentlemen  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  who  severally  state  that  it  is  of  first  rate  excellence, 
highly  approved,  and  a  remarkably  fine  flavored  pea.  It  is 
now  for  the  first  time  ofliered  for  sale  by  Mr.  Young,  of  the 
Milford  nursery,  near  London,  at  two  shillings,  (about  fifty 
cents,)  per  quart. 

Beans. — We  have  no  new  varieties  to  mention  at  this 
time,  none,  that  we  are  aware  of,  having  been  produced. 

The  Soissons  bean. — It  will  be  recollected  that  we  no- 
ticed this  variety  in  our  III.,  p.  20.  Since  that  period,  we 
have  annually  cultivated  it,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  valuable 
variety,  ripening  early  in  cold  seasons,  and  possessing  excel- 
lent qualities  for  cooking.  It  is  a  kind  which  should  always 
be  planted  with  the  Lima  and  Sieva,  as  a  crop  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  with  certainty,  when  the  latter  often  fail. 

Spinach. — This  vegetable,  which  is  cultivated  so  extent 
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sively  in  England,  and  of  which  immense  quantities  are  raised 
to  supply  the  market,  is  yet  only  grown  to  a  very  limited 
extent  by  our  cultivators  and  market  gardeners:  it  is,  how- 
ever, gradually  coming  more  into  use,  and,  within  a  year  or 
two,  the  demand  for  it  has  considerably  increased.  In  an 
article  grown  so  largely  as  the  spinach,  it  would  have  been 
supposed,  that  if  the  varieties  could  have  been  improved  to 
any  degree,  the  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  the  more 
skilful  English  gardeners,  who  are  ever  making  exertions  to 
originate  new  and  superior  things.  But,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  with  a  single  exception,  the  only  kinds  cultivated  have 
been  the  common  Round  or  Summer  spinach,  and  the  Prick- 
ly or  Winter  spinach. 

A  few  years  since,  a  newly  introduced  species,  called  the 
New  Zealand  spinach,  attracted  considerable  attention,  was 
noticed  in  the  agricultural  papers,  and  was  grown  to  some 
extent  for  a  year  or  two,  but  as  soon  as  it  lost  its  novelty,  its 
cultivation  was  nearly  abandoned,  and  the  old  standard  kinds 
which  were  set  aside,  were  again  reinstated. 

It  has  consequently  been  left  to  some  of  our  own  practical 
gardeners  to  enhance  the  value  of  this  vegetable,  by  origi- 
nating a  new  and  superior  variety:  and  though  it  may  not 
seem  to  many,  so  important  an  occurrence  to  raise  a  new 
vegetable,  as  to  raise  a  new  fruit  or  flower,  yet  we  believe 
that  he  who  produces  a  superior  new  vegetable,  confers  a 
greater  favor  upon  the  public  than  the  individual  who  pro- 
duces a  new  fruit  or  flower.  Vegetal)les  are  necessaries 
which  administer  to  the  comfort  of  all,  while  fruits  may  be 
viewed,  if  not  wholly,  yet  in  a  degree,  as  luxuries,  which  can 
be  dispensed  with. 

Riley^s  neio  Burdock  spinach. — This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
superior  sort.  It  originated  with,  and  has  been  grown  only 
by,  Mr.  Riley,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  near  Phila- 
delphia: when  properly  cultivated,  it  resembles,  in  appear- 
ance, the  Savoy,  with  the  exception  of  the  size,  which  is 
several  times  larger,  and  the  quality  far  superior.  The  leaf 
is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  whole  plant  is  quite  hardy,  stand- 
ing out  the  severest  winters  without  injury.  It  is  a  highly 
desirable  sort.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  on  rich, 
well  manured  ground,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  one  foot 
apart:  each  plant  is  full  the  size  of  half  a  bushel,  if  properly 
cultivated.  This  variety  has  taken  the  prize  every  time  it 
has  been  shown  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  new  variety  possesses  one  most 
excellent  quality,  viz.  its  hardiness,  which  enables  the  plants 
to  stand  our  severe  and  trying  winter  without  danger.  This 
alone  will  give  it  a  high  value,  independent  of  its  superior 
size,  great  product,  and  better  quality.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered a  great  acquisition. 


Art.  VII.     Successful  tretUment  of  Strumiria  filifdlia. 
By  J.  L.  R. 

Beipyg  presented  by  a  friend  with  a  few  very  small  bulbs  of 
this  little  singular  amaryllis,  recent  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  I  was  induced  to  institute  some  experiments  to  produce 
its  inflorescence,  which  was  unknown  to  me.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1839.  Planted  in  the  open  ground,  they  remained 
without  showing  any  signs  of  growth  until  the  autumn,  when, 
just  before  the  frost,  they  were  carefully  potted  in  rich  mould 
and  sand,  and  suffered  to  grow  during  the  entire  winter.  Their 
singularly  delicate  and  grass-like  foliage  hung  over  the  pots  to 
the  extent  of  several  inches,  and,  successively  producing  new 
leaves,  they  seemed  likely  to  increase  in  vigor  and  strength. 
No  other  change  was  perceptible,  until  towards  September  of 
1840,  a  spathe  of  deep  purple  color  protruded  rapidly  from 
one,  and  shortly  after  another  and  larger  appeared  from  a  sec- 
ond. These  were  elevated  on  a  peduncle  of  two  inches 
length,  and  very  delicate  white  stellate  flowers,  six  or  seven 
in  number,  each  furnished  with  its  stalk,  expanded  and  remain- 
ed so  for  several  weeks.  The  flowers  were  each  not  much 
larger  than  those  of  a  chickweed,  (.dlsine  m^dia;)  their  size, 
the  crimson  anthers  and  delicate  color,  served  to  constitute 
the  plants,  growing  in  a  pot  corresponding,  quite  an  unique 
object.  The  seeds  ripened  in  a  short  time,  after  which  the 
bulbs  were  suffered  to  dry  away  for  hybernation. 

The  Strumarise  are  generally  small  bulbous  Cape  plants, 
rather  objects  of  botanical  interest  than  of  floricultural  atten- 
tion. Pursuing  similar  experiments  on  Brunsvigta  falcata, 
and  Cyrt^nthus  odor'^tus,  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  be  as  success- 
ful. J.  L.  R. 
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Art.  VIII.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Planti 
figured  in  foreign  periodicals;  with  Remarks  on  those  re* 
eently  introduced  tOy  or  originated  in,  mdmerican  gardens^ 
and  additional  information  upon  plants  already  in  cultivation. 

Edwards\8  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  plain,  3«.  6d.  colored. 

Paxton'a  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  Gd, 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6rf.  each. 

FloricuUural  Intelligence, — J^ew  Seedling  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  McLennan,  gardener  to  W.  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  Oakley 
Place,  Watertown,  has  raised  some  fine  seedling  pelargo- 
niums, or  geraniums,  which  are  now  coming  into  full  flower. 
A  few  of  the  plants  have  already  opened  their  blossoms, 
which  promise  a  rich  reward  to  Mr.  McLennan,  for  his  ex- 
ertions in  attempting  the  growth  of  seedlings.  The  seeds 
were  selected  from  the  best  of  the  old  sorts,  such  as  Specu- 
lum mundi,  Diomede,  &c.,  the  flowers  of  which  were  ferti- 
lized with  others  equally  beautiful.  Some  plants,  from  seeds 
of  the  first  named  variety,  have  produced  flowers  nearly 
white,  with  a  deep  brown  spot  on  the  upper  petals;  the  shape 
of  the  truss,  and  habit  of  the  plant,  excellent.  Many  others, 
(so  we  are  informed  by  a  good  judge,  not  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  them  ourselves,  though  we  intend  to  do  so,) 
are  equally  novel  and  splendid,  and  show  that  perseverance 
and  care  are  only  wanting  to  increase  the  varieties  of  the  pe« 
largonium  as  rapidly,  and  with  equal  success,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  English  florists.  We  intend  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  production  of  seedlings,  in  order  to  induce 
amateurs  and  others  to  make  attempts  to  procure  new  varie- 
ties.— Ed, 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums, — There  was  a  beautiful  show 
of  seedling  chrysanthemums  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  in  November  last.  Mr.  Kilving- 
ton  and  Mr.   Buist  both  presented  specimen  plants.     The 
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premium  for  the  best  six  varieties  of  American  seedlings  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Buist.  Honorable  mention  was  made  of  two 
seedlings,  a  white  and  a  pink  one,  presented  by  Mr.  Kilving- 
ton.  One  of  the  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Buist,  was  called 
De6ance: — the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  lemon  color,  deepening 
to  yellow  in  the  centre,  and  very  symmetrically  formed.  We 
are  glad  to  see  this  neglected,  and,  in  our  opinion,  most  beau- 
tiful flower  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  florists. 
The  varieties  may  be  undoubtedly  greatly  improved  by  the 
production  of  seedlings,  and  we  hope  that  the  same  interest 
may  be  created  among  the  amateurs  of  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, where  the  chrysanthemum  has  a  greater  claim  upon  our 
attention  than  at  the  south.  In  the  green-house,  conservatory, 
or  parlor,  in  November  and  December,  two  of  the  most  dreary 
months  of  the  year,  no  flower  contributes  so  much  to  the  gay- 
ness  of  either  situation,  and  we  are  only  surprised  that  they 
are  not  cultivated  and  found  in  every  collection. 

Camillia  japdnica  var.  ochroleuca^  has  lately  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  he  informs  us  it  is  one  of 
the  flnest  additions  which  has  lately  been  made  to  this  beauti- 
ful family.  The  flower  is  white,  with  a  straw-colored  shade 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  which  gives  to  the  whole  flower  a 
yellowish  tinge;  it  is,  however,  far  from  being  yellow,  as  has 
been  described.  The  petals  are  large,  and  not  numerous,  but 
have  a  free  habit,  which  gives  the  flower  a  bold  and  striking 
appearance.  Mr.  Wilder  will  continue  his  description  of  the 
camellias  in  our  next  number,  and,  among  several  new  and  fine 
varieties,  the  ochrolei!ica  will  be  described  at  greater  length. 

The  number  of  fine  white  and  light-colored  varieties  of  the 
camellia  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  pink,  rose,  and 
darker  kinds;  and  every  fine  flower  of  the  former  class  should 
be  viewed  as  valuable. 

Seedling  Amaryllises. — A  large  number  of  seedling  ama- 
ryllises  have  been  in  flower,  the  past  winter,  at  Mr.  Cush« 
ing's.  Most  of  the  bulbs  were  raised  from  seed,  by  Mr. 
Haggerslon,  about  four  years  ago,  and  many  of  them  have 
now  come  into  bloom  for  the  first  lime:  among  them  are  sev- 
eral splendid  varieties.  The  amaryllises  are  greatly  neglected 
plants,  and  we  conld  wish  to  see  them  attract  the  attention 
which  they  fully  deserve,  from  their  great  beauty. 

Seedling  Calceolarias — About  fifty  seedling  plants,  of  this 
fine  flower,  will  be  in  bloom  in  April  and  May,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte.  Con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Silliman  and  B.  Silliman,  Jr.  Vol. 
XL.  Quarterly.  No.  1,  for  January,  1841.  New  Ha- 
ven, 1841. 

Probably  no  periodical  published  in  this  country  holds  so 
conspicuous  a  rank  as  Prof.  Silliman's  Journal  of  Science. 
Under  his  charge,  it  has  attained  a  position  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  publication  in  Europe.  Its  pages  are 
filled  with  valuable  articles  upon  every  branch  of  science,  and 
there  is  no  discovery  or  improvement  which  escapes  the  no- 
tice of  its  able  conductors.  It  must  be  considered  not  only 
as  the  organ*  of  the  scientific  minds  of  this  country,  but  as  the 
source  through  which  may  be  learned  the  advancement  of 
science  throughout  the  world.  The  tendency  of  the  Journal 
has  been  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  United  States  as  a 
scientific  nation,  and  gives  them  a  high  standing  abroad. 

The  Journal  has  now  reached  its  fortieth  volume,  and 
though  striving  against  many  obstacles,  and  afl^ording  very 
little  income  to  its  conductors,  it  has  continued  to  increase  in 
the  value  and  variety  of  its  contents,  and  to  sustain  its  high 
rank  among  scientific  periodicals.  Its  pages  contain  subjects 
interesting  to  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist,  as  welt  as  to 
the  botanist  and  mineralogist.  Indeed,  there  is  no  individual 
who  feels  any  interest  in  scientific  improvement,  who  will  not 
find  in  its  pages  much  satisfactory  and  pleasing  information. 
A  work  so  excellently  conducted,  should  be  sustained  by  all 
who  feel  any  pride  in  seeing  our  country,  young  as  it  is,  pro- 
duce a  scientific  journal,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the 
world. 

We  have  been  led  to  a  notice  of  the  Journal^  at  this  time, 
by  the  appearance,  in  its  pages,  of  a  long  and  highly  interest- 
ing article  by  Dr.  Gray,  Prof,  of  Botany  to  the  University 
of  Michigan,  upon  the  European  herbaria,  ''more  particularly 
those  most  interesting  to  the  North  American  botanist."  Dr. 
Gray,  it  will  be  recollected,  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  material  for  the  more  complete  publication  of  the 
Flora  of  ^orth  America^  and  also  for  selecting  a  library  for 
the  University  of  Michigan.     Excellent  facilities  wece  ex- 
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tended  to  him  to  complete  bis  researches,  and  the  notices 
referred  to  are  drawn  up  from  an  inspection  of  all  the  collec- 
tions he  has  enumerated.  As  we  believe  Dr.  Gray's  remarks 
will  be  read  wiih  great  pleasure  by  many  of  our  readers,  and 
not  without  some  interest  to  all,  we  are  induced  to  extract 
somewhat  more  largely  than  usual  from  a  work  not  strictly 
practical. 

Our  brief  notices,  (Dr.  Gray  remarks,)  will  commence  with  the 
herbarium  of  the  immortal  Linneeus,  the  father  of  that  etystem  of 
nomenclature  to  which  botany,  no  less  than  natural  history  in  gen- 
eral, is  so  frreatly  indebted. 

This  collection,  it  is  well  known,  after  the  death  of  the  younger 
Linnieus,  found  its  way  to  England,  from  whence  it  is  not  |)robal)le 
that  it  will  ever  be  removed.  The  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
then  a  young  medical  student,  and  a  botanist  of  much  promise,  was 
one  morning  informed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  the  heirs  of  the 
younger  LinniBus  bad  just  offered  him  the  herbarium,  with  the  other 
collections  and  library  of  the  father,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
guineas.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  not  being  disposed  to  make  the  purchase, 
recommended  it  to  Mr.  Smith;  the  latter,  it  appears,  immediately 
decided  to  risk  the  expectation  of  a  moderate  tntie|>endence,  and  to 
secure,  if  possible,  these  treasures  for  himself  and  his  country;  and 
before  the  day  closed,  had  actually  written  to  Upsal,  desiring  a  full 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  and  offering  to  become  the  purchaser  at 
the  price  fixed,  in  case  it  answered  his  expectations.  His  success, 
as  soon  appeared,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  promptitude,  for  other 
and  very  pressing  applications  were  almost  immediately  made  for  the 
collection,  but  the  upright  Dr.  Acrel,  having  given  Mr.  Smith  the 
refusal,  declined  to  entertain  any  other  proposals  while  this  nego- 
tiation was  pending.  The  purchase  was  finally  made  for  nine  bun-^ 
dred  guineas,  excluding  the  separate  herbarium  of  the  younger  Lin- 
DfBus,  collected  before  his  father's  death,  and  said  to  contain  nothing 
that  did  not  also  exist  in  the  original  herbarium:  this  was  assigned  to 
Baron  Alstroemer,  in  satisfaction  of  a  small  debt.  The  ship  which 
conveyed  these  treasures  to  London  had  scarcely  sailed,  when  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  bad  been  absent  in  France,  returned  home, 
and  despatched,  it  is  said,  an  armed  vessel  in  pursuit.  This  story, 
though  mentioned  in  the  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Smithy  and  generally  received,  has,  we  believe,  been  recently  con^ 
troverted.  However  this  may  be,  no  doubt  the  king  and  the  men  of 
science  in  Sweden  were  greatly  offended,  as  indeed  they  had  reason 
to  be,  at  the  conduct  of  the  executors,  in  allowing  these  collections 
to  leave  the  country;  but  the  disgrace  should  perhaps  more  justly 
fall  upon  the  Swedish  government  itself,  and  the  University  of  Up* 
sal,  which  derived  its  reputation  almost  entirely  from  the  name  of 
LinnsDus.  It  was,  however,  fortunate  for  science,  that  they  were 
transferred  from  such,  a  remote  situation  to  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis  of  the  world,  where  they  are  certainly  more  generally  accessi- 
ble. The  late  Professor  Schultes,  in  a  very  amusing  journal  of  a 
botanical  visit  to  England,  in  the  year  1824,  laments  indeed  that  they 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  '*toto  disjunctos  orbe  Britannot;*^  yet  a 
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journey  even  from  Landshut  to  London  may  perhaps  be  more  read- 
ily performed,  than  to  Upsnl. 

After  (he  death  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  the  herbarium  and 
other  collections,  and  library  of  Linnaeus,  ns  well  as  his  own,  were 
purchased  by  the  Linniean  Society.  The  herbarium  still  occupies 
the  cases  which  contained  it  at  Upsal,  and  is  scrupulously  preserved 
in  its  ori<rinul  state,  except  that,  for  more  eflfectunl  i>rotectioQ  from 
the  black  and  penetratini^  dust  of  London,  it  is  divided  into  parcels 
of  convenient  size,  which  are  closely  wrapped  in  covers  of  strong 
paper  lined  with  muslin.  The  genera  and  covers  are  numbered  to 
correspond  with  a  complete  manuscript  catalogue,  and  the  collec- 
tion, which  is  by  no  means  large  in  comparison  with  modern  herba- 
ria, may  be  consulted  with  great  facility. 

In  the  negotiation  with  Smith,  Dr.  Acrel  stated  the  number  of 
cipecies  at  eight  thousand,  which  probably  is  not  too  low  an  estimate. 
The  specimens,  which  are  mostly  small,  but  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, are  attached  to  half  sheets  of  very  ordinary  paper,  of  the  foolscap 
size,  (which  is  now  considered  too  small,)  and  those  of  each  genus 
covered  by  a  double  sheet,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  names  are 
usually  written  upon  the  sheet  itself,  with  a  mark  or  abbreviation  to 
indicate  the  source  from  which  the  specimen  was  derived.  Thus, 
those  from  the  Upsal  garden  are  marked  H.  U.;  those  given  by 
Kalm,  K.;  those  received  from  Gronovius,  Gron.;  &c.  The  labels 
are  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Linnieus  himself,  except  a  few  later 
ones  by  the  son,  and  occasional  notes  by  Smith,  which  are  readily 
distinguished,  and  indeed  are  usually  designated  by  his  initials.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Americnn  pinnts  which  are  found 
in  the  Linnsean  herbarium,  were  received  from  Kalm,  or  raised  from 
seeds  collected  by  him.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment, this  enterprising  pupil  of  Linnaeus  remained  three  years  in 
this  country,  travelling  throughout  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Lower  Canada:  hence  his  plants  are  almost  exclu- 
sively those  of  the  Northern  States. 

Governor  Golden,  to  whom  Kalm  brought  letters  of  introduction 
from  Linnoeus,  was  then  well  known  as  a  botanist,  by  his  corres- 
pondence with  Peter  Collinson  and  Gronovius,  and  also  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  plants  growing  around  Coldenham,  New  York,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Intter,  who  transmitted  it  to  Linneeus  for  publication 
in  the  Acta  Upsalensia,  At  an  early  period  he  attempted  a  direct 
correspondence  with  Linnieus,  but  the  ship  by  which  his  specimens 
and  notes  were  sent  was  plundered  by  pirates;  and  in  a  letter  sent 
by  Kalm,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Sweden,  he  informs  Linnesus 
that  this  traveller  had  been  such  an  industrious  collector,  as  to  leave 
him  liale  hopes  of  being  himself  farther  useful.  It  is  not  probable 
therefore  that  Linnieus  received  any  plants  from  Golden,  nor  does 
his  herbarium  afford  any  such  indication-  From  Gronovius,  Lin- 
naeus had  received  a  very  small  number  of  Clayton's  plants,  previous 
to  the  publication  of  the  Species  Plantarum;  but  most  of  the  species 
of  the  Flora  Virginica  were  adopted  or  referred  to  other  plants  oa 
the  authority  of  the  descriptions  alone. 

Linnaeus  had  another  Americnn  correspondent  in  Dr.  John  Mitch- 
ell, who  lived  several  years  in  Virginia,  where  he  collected  extensive- 
ly; but  the  ship  in  which  he  returned  to  England  having  been  taken 
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by  pirates,  bia  own  collections,  es  well  as  those  of  Ooreraor  Golden^ 
were  mostly  destroyed.  Linneeus,  however,  had  previously  received 
a  few  specimens,  as,  for  instance,  those  on  which  Proserpinaca^ 
Folvpremumy  Galax,  and  some  other  genera,  were  founded. 

There  were  two  other  American  botanists  of  this  period,  from 
whom  Linnaeus  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  much  informa- 
tion respecting  the  plants  of  this  country,  viz.  John  Bartram  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  former  collected 
seeds  and  living  plants  for  Peter  Collinson  during  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  even  at  that  early  day,  extended  his  laborious  researches 
fVom  the  frontiers  of  Canada  to  Southern  Florida,  and  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. All  his  collections  were  sent  to  his  patron  CoMinson,  until 
the  death  of  that  amiable  and  simple-hearted  man,  in  1768;  and  by 
him  many  seeds,  living  plants,  and  interesting  observations,  were 
communicated  to  Linnieus,  but  few,  if  any,  dried  specimens.  Dr. 
Garden,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  resided  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
from  about  1745  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution, 
devoting  all  the  time  he  could  redeem  from  an  extensive  medical 
practice,  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  botany  and  zoolo^v.  His  chief 
correspondent  was  Ellis,  at  London,  but  through  Ellis  he  commenc- 
ed a  correspondence  with  Linnseus;  and  to  both  he  sent  manuscript 
descriptions  of  new  plants  and  animals,  with  many  excellent  critical 
observations.  None  of  his  specimens  addressed  to  the  latter,  reach- 
ed their  destination,  the  ships  by  which  they  were  sent  having  been 
intercepted  by  French  cruisers;  and  Linnieas  complained  that  he 
was  often  unable  to  make  out  many  of  Dr,  Garden's  genera,  for 
want  of  the  plants  themselves.  Ellis  was  sometimes  more  fortunate; 
but  as  he  seems  usually  to  have  contented  himself  with  the  trans'* 
mission  of  descriptions  alone,  we  find  no  authentic  specimens  from 
Garden,  in  the  Linniean  herbarium. 

We  have  now  probably  mentioned  all  the  North  American  cor- 
respondents of  Linnseus;  for  Dr.  Kuhn,  who  appears  only  to  have 
brought  him  living  specimens  of  the  plant  which  bears  his  name,  and 
Catesby,  who  shortly  before  his  death  sent  a  few  living  plants  which 
his  friend  Lawson  had  collected  in  Carolina,  can  scarcely  be  reckon- 
ed amon^  the  number. 

The  Linn<ean  Society  also  possesses  the  proper  herbarium  of  its 
founder  and  first  president.  Sir  James  E^  Smith,  which  is  a  beautiful 
collection,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  The  specimens  are  at<> 
tached  to  fine  and  strong  paper,  after  the  method  now  common  in 
England.  In  North  American  botany,  the  chief  contributors  are 
Menzies,  for  the  plants  of  California  and  the  North  West  Coast} 
and  Muhlenberg,  Bigelow,  Torrey,  and  Boott,  for  those  of  the 
United  States.  Here,  also,  we  find  the  cryptogamic  collections  of 
Acharius,  containing  the  authentic  specimens  described  in  his 
works  on  the  Lichens,  and  the  magnificent  East  Indian  herbarium 
of  Wallich,  presented  some  years  since  by  the  East  India  Com« 
paoy. 

The  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  embracing  that  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  next  noted,  and  as  scarcely  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  Linnsan  herbarium  itself.     That  of  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest,  prepared  in  the 
VOL.  vn. — NO.  IV.  19 
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manner  commonly  adopted  in  England,  of  which  it  may  serve 
as  a  specimen: — 

The  plants  are  glued  fast  to  half  sheets  of  very  thick  and  firm 
white  paper  of  excellent  qualit]^,  (similar  to  that  employed  for  mer- 
chants' ledgers,  &c.,)  all  carefully  cut  to  the  same  size,  which  is 
usually  sixteen  and  a  half  inches  by  ten  and  three  quarters,  and  the 
name  of  the  species  is  written  on  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  All 
the  species  of  a  eenus,  if  they  be  few  in  number,  or  any  convenient 
subdivision  of  a  larser  genus,  are  enclosed  in  a  whole  sheet  of  the 
same  quality,  and  labelled  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer.  These 
parcels,  properly  arranged,  are  preserved  in  cases  or  closets,  with 
folding  doors  made  to  shut  as  closely  as  possible,  being  laid  horizon- 
tally into  compartments  just  wide  enough  to  receive  them,  and  of 
any  convenient  depth.  In  the  Banksian  herbarium,  the  shelves  are 
also  made  to  draw  out  like  a  case  of  drawers.  This  method  is  un- 
rivalled for  elegance,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  specimens  may 
be  found  and  inspected,  which,  to  a  working  botanist  with  a  large 
collection,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  only  ob- 
jection is  the  expense,  which  becomes  very  considerable  when  paper 
worth  at  least  ten  dollars  per  ream  is  employed  for  the  purpose, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  principal  herbaria  in  England :  but  a 
cheaper  paper,  if  it  be  only  sufficiently  thick  and  firm,  will  answer 
nearly  as  well. 

The  collection  of  Pursh  is  next  noticed. 

The  collections  of  Pursh,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  his  Flora 
•America  Septentrionalis,  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lambert,  and 
form  a  part  of  his  immense  herbarium.  These,  with  a  few  speci- 
mens brought  by  Lewis  and  Clark  from  Oregon  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  set  of  Nuttall's  collections  on  the  Missouri,  and  also 
of  Bradbury's,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  with  a  small  number  from 
Frazer,  Lyon,  &c.,  compose  the  most  important  portion  of  this  her- 
barium, so  far  as  North  American  botany  is  concerned.  There  is 
also  a  small  Canadian  collection  made  by  Pursh,  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  his  Flora,  a  considerable  number  of  Menzies's  plants^ 
and  other  minor  contributions.  To  the  general  botanist,  probably 
the  fine  herbarium  of  Pallas,  and  the  splendid  collection  of  Ruiz  and 
Pavon,  (both  acquired  by  Mr.  Lambert  at  a  great  expense,^  are  of 
the  highest  interest;  and  they  are  by  no  means  unimportant  in  their 
relations  to  North  American  botany,  since  the  former  comprises 
several  species  from  the  North  West  Coast,  and  numerous  allied 
Siberian  forms,  while  our  Califoraian  plants  require,  in  some  instanc- 
es, to  be  compared  with  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  plants  of  the  latter. 

Besides  these  herbaria,  may  be  mentioned  two  others  of 
more  recent  formation,  which  possess  the  highest  interest  to 
the  American  botanist:  they  are  those  of  Prof.  Lindley  and 
Mr.  Bentham.  Each  of  them  comprise  complete  sets  of  all 
the  plants  collected  by  the  unfortunate  Douglas  in  the  Oregon 
Territory,  California,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  collection  of  Labiata  is  unequalled,  as  is  also  Prof. 
Lindley's  splendid  herbarium  of  orchidaceous  plants.     Prof. 
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Lindley  uses  paper  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  long  by  eleven 
and  a  half  wide,  though  he  remarks  that  it  is  rather  large  and 
expensive. 

The  herbarium  of  Sir  William  J.  Hooker,  at  Glasgow,  is  not  on- 
ly the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  in  the  world,  in  the  pos- 
session or  a  private  individual,  but  it  also  comprises  the  richest  col- 
lection of  North  American  plants  in  Europe.  Here  we  find  nearly 
complete  sets  of  the  plants  collected  in  the  Arctic  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, the  overland  journeys  of  Franklin  to  the  polar  sea,  the  col- 
lections of  Drummond  and  Douglas  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Ore- 
fan,  and  California,  as  well  as  those  of  Prof.  Scouler,  Mr.  Tolniie, 
>r.  Gairdner,  and  numerous  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, from  almost  every  part  of  the  vast  territory  embraced  in  their 
operations,  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other.  By  an  ac- 
tive and  prolonged  correspondence  with  nearly  all  the  botanists  and 
lovers  of  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  by  the 
collections  of  travellers,  this  herbarium  is  rendered  unusually  rich  in 
the  botany  of  this  country;  while  Drummond's  Texan  collections, 
and  many  contributions  from  Mr.  Nuttall  and  others,  very  fully 
represent  the  flora  of  our  southern  and  western  confines.  That 
these  valuable  materials  have  not  been  buried,  nor  suffered  to  ac- 
cumulate to  no  purpose  or  advantage  to  science,  the  pages  of  the 
Flora  Boreali'Amerteana,  the  Botanical  Magazine ^  the  Botanical 
Miscellany,  the  Journal  of  Botany,  the  hones  Flantamm,  and  other 
works  of  this  industrious  botanist,  abundantly  testify;  and  no  single 
herbarium  will  afford  the  student  of  North  American  botany  such 
extensive  aid  as  that  of  Sir  William  Hooker.  - 

The  great  botanical  collection  of  the  Jardine  dee  PlanteSj 
ivhich  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  next  mentioned. 
The  herbaria  occupy  a  large  room,  eighty  feet  long  and  thirty 
wide. 

The  other  collections  are  those  of  De  Candolle  at  Geneva, 
surpassed  by  few  in  size  and  by  none  in  importance;  the  Royal 
Bavarian  herbarium  at  Munich,  mostly  Brazilian  plants;  the 
herbarium  of  the  late  Prof.  Sprengel,  comprising  many  North 
American  plants;  the  Royal  Prussian  herbarium,  at  Schone- 
burg;  and  one  or  two  private  ones  at  Berlin.  The  whole  ar- 
ticle is  highly  interesting. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Journal,  of  which  the  number  for  January  is  the  first,  the 
editors  give  notice  that  thsy  will  furnish  the  numbers  to  all 
their  st^bscribers,  free  of  postage.  This  will  be  quite  an  item 
of  saving,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  an  inducement  for  individuals 
to  give  it  their  support.  From  a  notice  attached  to  this  num« 
ber,  we  extract  the  following,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  reading 
a  scientific  periodical: — 
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Tho  editors  of  this  Journal  wish  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  they  will,  hereafter,  on  the  conditions  stated  below,  frank 
the  numbers  to  all  of  their  subscribers  who  receive  the  work  directly 
from  them  by  mail.  Their  object,  in  making  this  offer,  is  to  place 
those  persons  who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot  take  the  work 
through  an  agent,  and  therefore  free  of  charge  of  transportaiion,  on 
the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  with  city  subscribers.  Subscribers 
by  mail  have  heretofore  paid  from  $1,00  to  $l,37i|  per  annum  for 
postage,  which  has  been  a  sufficient  consideration  to  induce  many  to 
decline  taking  the  work.  Now  that  this  objection  is  removed,  upon 
the  simple  condition  of  jpunctual  remittances,  the  editors  confidently 
hope  that  the  number  or  their  mail  subscribers  will  be  much  increas- 
ed; and  they  make  no  apology  to  their  present  supporters  and  con- 
tributors, for  asking  their  assistance  in  aiding  them  to  sustain  this 
experiment,  by  making  this  notice  more  public,  and  by  inducing  their 
friends  to  subscribe. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  is  published  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Each  number  contains  at  least  two  hundred 
pages,  closely  and  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  and  fully  il- 
lustrated by  engravings.  The  subscription  is  |>6,00  in  advance^  by 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  J.     General  Notices. 

Changing  the  Color  of  white  Hyacinths. — Dr.  Liebig,  in  his  Or-* 
ganie  Chemistry  applied  to  agriculture,  soon  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  reader,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Webster,  of  Cambridge,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  last  number,  states  that  the  color  of  a  white  hyacinth 
may  be  changed,  for  a  short  period,  to  a  pale  red  hue,  by  simply 
spnnkling  the  soil  with  the  juice  of  the  Phytolacca  dec&ndra,  (com- 
mon )>oke-root  or  poke-berry.)  In  one  or  two  hours  after,  the  flow- 
ers will  assume  a  red  color,  which  the  influence  of  sunshine  wilt 
cause  to  become  gradually  white  again  in  a  few  days-  The  juice  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  such  parts,  if  any,  of  its  elements  as  are 
nutritious  are  taken  up,  and  the  remainder  excreted.  When  the 
work  of  Dr.  Liebig  appears,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
review  it  at  some  length,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant additions  to  vegetable  physiology  that  has  ever  been  made. — Ed. 

Respiration  of  Plants. — M.  Colin  has  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  memoir  on  the  respiration  of  plants,  the  experiments  de- 
tailed in  which  were  performed  with  M.  Edwards,  Sen. 
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Scarcely  any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  respiration  of  plants  have 
been  hitherto  recognized/ except  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid 
gas:  and  this  has  been  explained  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  grain.  Thus,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  grain  is  only  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  water  on  the  respiration  of  plants  is  not  to  be  considered. 
In  the  respiration  of  leaves,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  during  the 
night,  and  during  the  day  is  absorbed,  and  oxygen  is  disengaged  by 
the  direct  solar  rays:  and  these  facts  are  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  is  decomposed  by  the  plant,  its 
carbon  appropriated,  and  the  oxygen  disengaged.  But  this  explan- 
ation supposes  the  plant  to  possess  a  decomposing  power,  which  to 
MM.  £dward8  and  Colin,  it  seems  difficult  to  admit;  and  they  havOi 
inconsequence,  resumed  the  examination  of  this  function  of  plants. 

Hitherto,  the  experiments  performed  on  the  respiration  of  grain, 
have  always  been  performed  in  the  air;  or  when  they  have  been 
performed  in  water,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  have  been 
limited  by  what  occurs  in  the  air:  what  has  been  disengaeed  in  the 
fluid  has  not  been  examined;  but  this  has  been  done  by  MM.  Ed- 
wards and  Colin. 

They  took  a  globe  with  a  straight  neck,  the  capacity  of  which  was 
from  three  to  four  litres  of  water,  (about  one  nundred  and  eighty- 
three  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four  cubic  inches,)  with  which  it  waa 
filled;  and  thev  then  introduced  forty  large  and  perfect  Windsor 
beans,  (f^ves  de  marais.)  To  the  globe  a  bent  tube  was  adapted, 
and  which  terminated  in  a  jar,  also  filled  with  water.  The  beans 
were  then  in  contact  only  with  the  water  and  the  air  which  it  con- 
tained, and  which  could  not  be  removed  on  account  of  the  mode  m 
which  the  experiment  was  performed;  and  this  is  an  important  cir- 
cumstance, and  upon  which  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends. 

The  first  phenomena  which  appeared,  was  the  disengagement  of 
bubbles  of  air  arising  from  the  seeds;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  disengagement  was  considerable.  At  the  expiration  of 
four  days,  the  beans  were  weighed ;  they  had  increased  twenty  per 
cent,  in  weight.  When  put  into  the  ground,  they  came  up  perfectly, 
which  proves  that  they  had  suffered  no  change.  As  to  the  produc- 
tion of  gas,  that  which  was  disengaged,  after  passing  through  the 
water  and  being  received  in  the  tube  or  jar,  was  only  a  sign  of  the 
function :  it  could  be  only  that  portion  which  the  water  did  not  dis- 
. solve  as  it  was  gradually  formed;  it  was  therefore  smaller  in  quan- 
tity than  that  which  was  dissolved.  The  quantity  of  air  which  had 
passed  through  the  water  without  being  dissolved,  amounted  to  from 
twenty  to  forty  millimetres,  (1 — S2  to  2 — 44  cubic  inches,)  but  that 
which  was  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  which  was  expelled  from  it 
by  ebullition,  was  very  considerable.  Before  this  experiment,  the 
water  in  the  globe  contained  about  4 — 577  cubic  inches  of  air,  and 
after  the  experiment,  more  than  30 — 5  cubic  inches  of  gas  were 
expelled.  Thus  the  action  of  the  beans  alone  produced  nearly  thirty 
cubic  inches  of  gas.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist,  as  to  the  action 
of  water  in  the  respiration  of  the  beans. 

It  was  found  that  the  gas  generated  consisted  of,  first,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid;  secondly,  an  almost  infinitely  small  por«- 
tioa  of  oxygen;  and  thirdly,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  gas  wnich 
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appeared  to  be  azoticj  of,  at  any  rate,  the  authors  at  present  so  con- 
Bider  it^  its  proportion  was  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  water. 

These  experiments,  then,  prove  that  daring  the  respiration  of 
plants,  water  is  decomposed,  and  that  the  car^nic  acid  formed  is 
derived  from  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  which  unites  with  the  carbon 
of  the  grain.  MM.  Edwards  and  Colin  propose  to  examine,  on  a. 
future  occasion,  whether  carbonic  acid  thus  formed,  is  totally  or 
partially  disengaged,  and  whether  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  grain. — (L'  Instittite,  No.  357,  as  quoted  in  PkiL 
Mag.,  and  the  Gard.  Mag,,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  181) 

Propagating  plant*  in  Charcoal. — A  new  method  of  increasing 
plants,  by  cuttings  inserted  in  charcoal,  has  been  practised  with  con- 
siderable success  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Munich.  The 
experiments,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made,  are  of  the  most  satis- 
factory description,  and  leave  little  doubt  that  this  new  discovery 
will  lead  to  important  benefits  to  the  cultivator  of  rare  plants.  The 
article  of  M.  Lucas,  who  discovered  this  method,  by  mere  accident, 
appears  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  translated  from  the  German. 

We  have  not  room,  under  this  head,  to  notice  at  proper  length  the 
details  connected  with  the  experiment  made  by  M.  Lucas.  As  yet, 
his  experiments  must  be  considered  as  very  imperfect,  but  as  the  re- 
sults have  been  remarkable,  he  was  induced  to  communicate,  for  the 
information  of  all  cultivators,  the  success  which  accompanied  his 
first  attempts. 

After  detailing  the  method  of  preparing  the  charcoal  and  the  cut- 
tings, he  proceeds  to  name  the  number  of  plants  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rooting  by  the  process,  and  among  them  we  notice  some 
which  have  been  generally  considered  as  difficult  to  increase,  and 
which,  under  M.  Lucas's  new  plan,  rooted  in  from  eight  to  fourteea 
days:  others  from  fourteen  days  to  three  weeks:  some  from  three  to 
four  weeks;  and  others  in  four  to  six  weeks. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  lay  the  substance  of  M. 
Lucas's  experiment  before  our  readers,  as  we  are  certain  that  the 
discovery  of  this  new  plan  will  lead  to  important  results.  Many 
plants  which  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  propagate,  may  bie 
readily  increased  by  the  means  of  charcoal  dust,  and  in  a  period 
much  shorter  than  it  has  been  supposed  could  be  accomplished.— jS^/. 

Preservation  and  Staining  of  iVood, — At  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Paris,  at  the  sitting  of  Nov.  30,  1840,  M.  Dumas,  in  the. 
name  of  a  commission  composed  of  MM.  Arago,  De  Mirbel,  Sam- 
bey,  Audouin,  Boussingault,  and  himself,  made  a  report  on  a  me- 
moir of  M.  Boucherie.  The  following  is  in  the  very  words  of  this 
commission : — 

M.  Boucherie  has  endeavored  to  render  wood  much  more  dura- 
ble, to  preserve  its  elasticity,  to  prevent  the  variations  in  bulk  which 
it  undergoes  from  drought  and  moisture,  to  diminish  its  combusti- 
bility, to  increase  its  tenacity  and  its  hardness,  and,  lastly,  to  give  it 
various  durable  colors,  and  even  smells.  To  sav  that  these  endea- 
vors have  been  fulfilled  by  new  and  simple  methoils,  by  no  means 
expensive,  and  by  the  aid  of  common  substances,  at  a  very  low  cost, 
is  sufficient  to  characterize  the  importance  of  the  author's  labors. 

To  imbue  an  entire  tree  with  conservative,  coloring,  or  other  sub- 
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stances,  the  author  has  recourse  to  no  complicated  or  expensive  me- 
chanical means:  he  takes  advantage  of  all  the  absorbing  force,  (force 
apiratrice,)  of  the  vegetable  itself,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  transport 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk  to  the  leaves,  all  the  liquids  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  introduced,  provided  they  are  kept  within  certain  limits 
of  concentration.  Thus,  if  a  tree  in  full  sap  is  cut  at  the  base,  and 
plunged  in  a  tub  containing  the  liquor  it  is  meant  to  absorb,  it  will 
ascend,  in  a  few  days,  to  the  highest  leaves,  and  all  the  vegetable 
tissue  will  be  imbued,  except  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which,  from  its 
hard  nature,  particularly  in  old  stems,  always  resists  penetration.  It 
IS  not  even  necessary  that  a  tree  should  have  its  branches  and  all  ita 
leaves;  a  few  reserved  at  the  top  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  tree  standing,  which  would  often 
render  the  operation  impracticable:  it  may  be  cut  down,  and  after 
having  all  the  useless  branches  lopped  off,  and  its  base  then  put  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  to  be  absorbed,  which  penetrates,  as  usual, 
into  all  its  parts.  Indeed,  it  is  not  ever  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
tree;  for  a  cavity  made  in  the  trunk,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face dented  with  a  saw,  is  sufficient,  by  putting  those  parts  in  contact 
with  the  liquid,  to  cause  a  rapid  and  complete  absorption  of  it. 

If  M.  Boucherie  has  resolved  the  grand  problem  he  proposed,  in  a 
simple  and  practical  manner,  he  has  shown  no  less  sagacity  in  the 
choice  of  the  substances  he  has  adopted  to  answer  the  purposes 
mentioned  above.  When  the  durability  and  hardness  of  wood  are 
to  be  increased,  and  dry  rot  or  moist  decay  avoided,  he  introduces 
into  the  tissue  pyrolignite  of  rough  iron,  (fer  brut.)  This  substance 
is  well  chosen,  for  crude  ^brut)  pyroligneous  acid  is  produced  in  all 
forests,  by  the  making  of  charcoal;  it  is  easy  to  transform  this  into 
pyrolignite  of  iron,  by  putting  it  in  contact,  when  cold,  even  with  old 
iron,  and  the  liquid  thus  prepared  contains  much  kreosote,  a  sub- 
stance which,  inaenendent  of  the  salt  of  iron  itself,  has  the  property 
of  hardening  wooa  and  of  preventing  rottenness,  as  well  as  the  rav- 
ages of  insects,  in  timber  used  for  building.  Authenticated  experi- 
ments, made  in  the  cellars  of  Bordeaux,  on  hoops  prepared  by  the 
author,  have  yielded  the  most  irrefragible  proofs  of  the  great  dura- 
bility of  the  wood  prepared  by  his  plan.  Ordinary  hoops  were  re- 
duced to  powder  at  the  least  effort,  while  his  were  as  solid  as  at  the 
first. 

When  the  warping  of  timber,  (jeu  des  bois,)  preservinff  its  elas- 
ticity, and  rendermg  it  less  combustible,  are  considered,  the  author 
finds  a  cheap  preservative  in  the  use  of  earthy  chlorides,  (chlorures 
terreux.)  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  plans  are  soon  to  come 
into  universal  operation,  he  has  not  been  satisfied  with  merely  using 
chlorine  of  calcium,  (chlorure  de  calcium,)  which  costs  so  little,  but 
has  tried  the  efficacious  water  of  the  salt  marshes,  which  costs  no- 
thing, and  found  it  to  contain  all  the  requisite  qualities.  Timber 
prepared  by  these  saline  solutions  preserves  its  flexibility  after  seve- 
ral years'  exposure  to  the  air:  when  cut  into  thin  slices,  (feuilles,) 
they  may  be  twisted  spirally,  and  retwisted  in  a  contrary  direction, 
without  cracking.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  never  either  warps 
or  splits,  however  dry  it  may  be:  and  it  does  not  burn,  or,  at  least, 
with  so  much  difficulty,  that  it  is  incapable  of  extending  the  ravages 
of  a  fire. 
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To  these  fteat  and  useful  'properties,  which  will  be  appreciated 
and  applied  in  the  navy,  and  in  civil  and  domestic  buildings^  the  ru« 
thor  has  added  other  applications,  which,  without  haying  the  same 
utility,  hold  out  new  materials  and  means  for  the  arts.  He  colors 
timber  with  shades  so  various  and  so  curiously  marked,  that  the 
commonest  wood  may  be  used  with  much  effect,  for  inlaying.  The 
p)rrolignite  of  iron  ouly,  gives  a  brown  tint,  which  harmonizes  well 
with  the  natural  color  of  the  parts  of  the  wood  which  are  too  close 
for  the  pyrolignite  to  penetrate. 

By  introducing  a  tanning  matter,  afler  the  pyrolignite  ink  is  pro- 
duced in  the  booy  of  the  wood,  it  is  thus  tinted  either  blue  or  gray. 

By  making  the  wood  absorb  pyrolignite  of  iron,  and  then  prussato 
of  potashes,  Prussian  blue  is  produced. 

By  introducing,  successively,  acetate  of  lead  and  chromate  of  pot- 
ashes, yellow  chromate  of  lead  is  formed. 

By  introducing  into  the  same  trunk,  pyrolignite  of  iron,  prussate, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  chromate  of  potashes,  shades  of  blue,  greeny 
yellow,  and  brown  are  produced,  which  have  the  most  varied  effects. 

These  compositions,  capable  of  causing  so  many  different  colors, 
may  be  varied  ad  i^flnUum:  the  application  depends  on  the  taste  of 
the  operator.  Chemistry  b  sufficiently  rich  in  reactions  of  this  kind, 
to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant  wants  and  caprices. 

The  author,  M.  Boucherie,  has  bestowed  great  labor  and  long 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  and  his  results  have  not  been  found  by 
chance.  The  Commission  state  that  the  ideas  and  opinions  he  nets 
forth,  are  supported  by  facts  previously  known,  and  those  which  he 
has  made  public.  The  subject  is  considered  as  one  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  they  voted  that  M.  Boucherie's  memoir  should  be  placed 
in  the  collection  of  works  by  foreign  savans,  and  that  a  copy  be 
transmitted  to  the  ministers  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  of  PuUio 
Works,  of  the  Marine,  Finance,  and  War. — (Qard,  Mag.) 
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Forest  Trees  of  Maasachusetta.—Rev.  G.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston, 
who  has  been  employed  by  the  Commonwealth  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  forest  trees  of  the  State,  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
subject,  at  the  last  agricultural  meeting  of  the  season,  held  at  the 
State  House,  on  Thursday,  March  ]8tb.  Mr.  Emerson  has,  for  a 
long  period,  been  interested  in  the  subject,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  made  the  forest  trees  of  the  State  his  study.  As  a  source 
of  recreation  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  exercise  and! 
consequent  health,  he  has  visited  our  extensive  forests,  and  exam- 
ined and  made  himself  familiar  with  all  our  fine  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  substance  of  his  long  experience  and  attention  to  the  suliject, 
will  probably  be  given  in  a  report,  which  will  be  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 
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The  remarks  of  Mr.  Emerson,  from  what  we  have  noticed  in  some 
of  the  papers,  not  having  been  able  to  be  present  ourselves,  we 
judge  were  in  anticipation  of  his  report,  and  were  probably  some  of 
the  more  prominent  facts  which  he  has  collected  in  his  researches 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Emerson  spoke  of  the  destruction  and  rapid 
decay  of  our  forests,  and  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant, 
when  attention  would  be  attracted  to  this  important  subject,  and  we 
should  find  extensive  plantations  springing  up  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  had  lonv  since  ^jielded  to  the  woodman's  axe.  He 
spoke  of  the  trees  of  Great  Britain,  in  comparison  with  those  of  our 
own  State,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Massachusetts  alone  was  far 
richer  in  her  timber  productions,  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
He  presented  a  variety  of  statistical  facts  to  show  this,  and  read 
from  a  table  which  enumerated  all  the  maples,  oaks,  ashes,  &c.  of 
Massachusetts.  From  this  table,  it  appears,  that  all  our  tall  timber 
trees  amount  to  fifty-six,  while  those  of  England,  which  are  fMtiveSf 
only  number  twenty-seven.  We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  table  which  Mr.  Emerson  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  oner 
the  same  to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Emerson  then  alluded  to  the  importance  of  improving  our, 
what  are  termed  by  so  many,  unimprovable  lands.  He  does  not 
believe  that  of  the  great  number  of  acres,  (more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,)  which  come  under  this  denomination,  all  are  un- 
improvable. Among  the  great  number  of  trees,  some  are  suited  to 
every  kind  of  soil  and  aspect.  He  repudiated  the  idea  of  there 
being  absolutely  barren  sands.  The  pitch  pine  would  flourish  on  the 
sandy  plains,  while  the  larch  would  be  fitted  to  the  rocky  nnd  moun- 
tainous districts;  as  an  instance  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  already  noticed  in  our  pages,  (Vol.  V., 
p.  83.)  On  lower  grounds  which  have  a  tendency  to  moisture,  the 
white  or  Weymouth  pine  would  rear  its  lofty  and  noble  form. 

Of  the  uses  of  forests  he  also  spoke  at  some  length.  The  value 
of  trees,  as  furnishiiig  a  vast  quantity  of  material  for  furniture,  are 
already  well  known.  For  the  purpose  of  fuel,  our  trees  are  worth 
to  the  Commonwealth  the  immense  sum  of  $5,000,000  annually. 
Forests  are  also  useful  as  furnishing  shade  and  shelter — as  conduct- 
ors of  electricity  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  giving  fertility  to  the 
soil — as  affording  protection  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  would 
otherwise  sweep  over  vast  plains,  carrying  with  them  destruction 
and  desolation — and  are  yet  more  useful  as  contributing,  from  the 
annual  deposits  of  leaves,  &c.,  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil . 

When  the  report  appears,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
give  a  synopsis  of  the  subject. — Ed. 

Plants  in  ^lass  eases, — Having  noticed,  in  some  one  of  your  num- 
bers, that  this  neat  and  elegant  mode  of  cultivating  plants  is  being 
regarded  with  a  favorable  eve,  I  would  jusi  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  some  of  the  more  uncommon  objects  of  cultiva* 
tion,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success  with  many  plants  which 
cannot  be  raised  by  any  other  mode.  We  have  had  growing  on  our 
mantel,  winter  and  summer,  a  group  of  the  walkinj^  fern,  (./^spl^- 
nium  rhi2ophyllum,)  which  has  produced  successive  growths  of 
leaves,  young  plants,  and  even  fructification,  confined  in  a  common 
glass  jar,  and  remaining,  with  scarcely  any  addition  of  water,  for 
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the  space  of  more  than  two  veara.  We  have  also  noticed,  with 
frequent  pleasure,  a  considerable  collection  of  several  beautiful  ex- 
otic species,  cultivated  in  a  glazed  case,  and  constituting  not  onlv  an 
attractive  object,  but  the  easy  means  of  watching  the  habits  of  these 
interesting,  but  neglected  plants. — J.  L.  JR. 

Cultivation  of  Auriculas. — Mr.  Editor: — Did  we  not  once  see  a 
collection  of  seedlin^^  auriculas,  of  your  raising,  some  of  consider- 
able merit?  A  treatise  on  your  own  mode  of  culture  and  treatment, 
from  the  sowing  to  the  bloom,  would  be  gratefully  received,  throusrh 
the  paf^es  of  your  Magazine,  by  an  admirer  of  those  plants.  We 
have  English  disquisitions  in  plenty,  on  this  head,  but  we  want  some- 
thing nearer  home;  so  that  others,  like  yourself,  can  perchance  raise 
a  good  American  variety. —  Yours,  A  True  Yankee. 

Tmdo  Annuals  not  commonly  seen  in  collections. — Centaurda  muri- 
ckta  W,,{Loudon^s  Encyclopedia,  pi.,  p.  738.)  Flowers  rosy  purple, 
neutral  ray  exterior,  fine  parted,  two  upper  shorter;  central  florets, 
yellowish  white,  anthers  bluish;  peduncle  very  long  channeled,  fur- 
nished with  an  occasional  bracte,  simple,  spiny  like  the  calyx;  leaves 
]y rate-pinnate,  upper  lanceolate  toothed.  July,  August.  Very 
pretty;  slightly  scented  like  C.  mosch^ts,  for  which  its  flower  might 
be  mistaken,  being  intermediate  in  form  and  size  between  that  and 
the  blue  bottle,  (&  cykneus.)  Native  of  Levant.  In  1838,  a  seed 
of  this  rare  plant  was  found  in  a  box  of  raisins,  and  sown  in  an 
unfavorable  situation,  producing  inferior  flowers.  From  these,  how- 
ever, very  large  and  fine  plants  were  raised  last  summer,  which 
were  no  mean  addition  to  the  flower  border. 

iScorpidrus  sulcktus  W.,(Loudon*s  Encyclopedia^  10518.)  A  small, 
reddish-yellow  flowering  papilionaceous  plant,  with  curious  prickly 
and  crooked  pods;  of  a  prostrate  habit,  and  rather  pretty.  South 
of  Europe.  From  seed  found  among  raisins.  This  little  plant  may 
be  ranked  among  those  singular  species  of  medicagos  called  snails, 
and  the  like,  once  cultivated  as  curiosities.  *  From  the  structure  of 
the  seed-pod  of  this,  the  generic  name  is  suggested,  literally,  a  scor* 
pion's  tail.— J.  L.  JR.,  Chelmsford,  1841. 

Cultivation  of  Plants  in  rooms,  particularly  the  CameUia.^-Sir: 
I  think  your  useful  Magazine  might  be  made  more  acceptable  to  am- 
ateur florists,  if  your  remarks  upon  floriculture  would  apply  more 
to  parlor  cultivation,  and  its  circulation  be  much  extended.  The 
information  wanted,  is,  how  plants  are  to  be  managed  in  the  dry 
hot  air  of  the  parlor,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  flower;  and  the  only 
way  to  get  that  information  is,  to  send  it  into  the  parlors,  and  re- 
quest some  of  your  fair  readers  to  impart  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  by  experience.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  double 
white  camellia  cannot  be  made  to  flower  in  the  parlor,  when  the 
thermometer  is  between  60"^  and  70^:  if  that  is  true,  it  may  as  well 
be  given  up  at  once.  I  intend  to  try  once  more.  By  a  great  deal  of 
care,  in  watering  the  top  of  the  plant  very  often,  1  nearly  succeeded 
in  flowering  one:  the  buds  did  not  fall  off,  but  as  soon  as  they  open- 
ed, the  petals  dropped.  Another  season,  I  shall  try  a  plan  which,  I 
am  told,  has  answered  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to  flower;  it  is 
this, — tie  a  piece  of  cotton  batting  or  sponge  round  the  stem,  just 
below  the  bud,  and  keep  it  constantly  wet,  which  will  prevent  the 
bud  from  drying  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  ofl:    If  this  will  answer  the 
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pnrpose,  it  is  very  simple,  and  easily  tried.    Perhaps  some  of  your 
reaoers  may  suggest  another  plan. 

It  is  said  the  best  manure  for  the  ealla,  is  to  cut  up  the  old  stocks 
as  fast  as  they  die,  and  spread  them  on  the  dirt.  1  have  seen  that 
tried,  and  it  appears  to  answer  very  well. 

Perhaps  these  hints  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  give 
you  some,  which  will  benefit  you  as  well  as — A  Subscriber,  Boston^ 
March  11,  1841. 

Premium  for  the  destruction  of  the  Canker  teormgrti*.— A  subscrib- 
er of  ours,  a  gentleman  who  feels  interested  in  the  subject  of  garden- 
ing, has  authorized  us  to  offer  a  premium  of  twenty-Jive  dollars  to  the 
person  who  shall  discover  a  better,  and  more  expeditious  and  less  trou- 
blesome way  of  getting  rid  of  the  canker  worm  than  by  any  of  the  pres* 
ent  modes.  Communications  upon  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to 
us. — Ed. 

Large  Pine-apvles, — A  few  days  since,  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
West  India  vessels  at  this  port  brou«;ht  out  a  few  nne  pine-apples,  one 
of  which  weighed  ten  or  twelve  pounds?. — Id, 

Br,  Torrey^s  Report  on  the  Botany  of  New  York, — Dr.  Torrcy»s 
report  on  the  botany  of  New  York  has  appeared  in  the  |jeo]o|ical 
survey  of  that  State,  and  is  the  first  one  of  importance  received  from 
him.  He  is  charged  with  the  collection  and  preservation  of  seven 
sets  of  each  species,  and  the  arrangement  and  naming  of  the  whole. 
From  the  nature  of  his  duties,  the  assistance  of  many  observers  and 
collectors,  in  various  portions  of  the  State,  was  indispensable,  and 
they  seem  to  have  placed  at  his  disposal,  with  truly  scientific  libe- 
rality, their  catalogues  and  collections,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  make  out  his  own  catalogue. 

"  The  whole  number  of  species  in  the  State,  indigenous  and  nat- 
uralized, including  the  lower  orders  of  the  cryptoganiia,  probably 
exceeds  two  thousand  four  hundred.  Of  the  phenogamous,  or  flow- 
ering plants,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  species  have  been 
found;  of  ferns,  and  plants  allied  to  them,  fifty-three  species;  of 
the  mosses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  species;  of  Hepaticie  and  Char* 
acero,  thirty  species;  lichens,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty;  and 
fungi,  at  least  three  hundred.  Of  the  flowering  plants,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  are  trees  or  shrubs;  one  hundred  and  fifty  are 
reputed  to  possess  medicinal  properties;  two  hundred  and  fifty  are 
ornamental  herbaceous  species;  and  one  hundred  and  forty  are 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  from  other  countries,  and  are 
now  naturalized  in  our  soil.  Of  proper  grasses,  our  flora  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty  species,  twenty-four  of  which  are  of  foreign 
origin.  In  the  nearly  allied  tribe  of  the  sedges,  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  species,  more  than  half  of  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Carex." 

The  natural  method  is  employed  in  the  catalogue,  with  the  syn- 
onymes,  locality,  time  of  flowering,  &c.,  and  the  final  report  will 
contain  full  descriptions  of  all  these  plants,  and  of  others  that  before 
its  publication  may  be  discovered  and  added  to  this  catalogue  of  81 
pages,  8vo.^-(St7/tinan'<  Journal.) 

Vegetable  Coffee. — A  plant  which  answers  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
has  been  cultivated  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  is  now  attracting  con* 
aider  able  attention  in  that  vicinity,    its  botanical  name  is  CIcer  arie- 
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tioum,  or  chick  pea,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  lieffumind- 
8Ba  or  pea  tribe.  Its  height  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  not 
branching,  but  throwing  out  its  leaves  from  the  stem,  and  bearing 
one  blossom  at  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  Each  legume  contains  two  peas. 
It  commences  flowering  early  in  summer,  and  continues  till  late  m  the 
fall,  consequently  the  fruit  at  the  bottom  is  ripe  while  it  is  in  full 
blossom  at  top.  There  is  but  one  species,  and  it  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
where  it  is  much  used  as  an  inffredient  in  their  olios  or  soups.  It  is 
also  much  used  in  France  for  the  same  purposes. 

It  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Detroit  three  or  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  used  it  in  his  own  family  for  coffee, 
and  he  finds  no  difference  between  it  and  that  bousht  at  the  stores, 
except  that  the  latter  costs  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  while  the  form- 
er costs  nothing,  as  Mr.  Greenwood  raises  enough  for  his  family  for 
a  year  on  a  little  patch  of  ground,  eight  by  thirty  feet. 

It  is  easily  cultivated.  The  seed  snould  be  planted  the  latter  part 
of  Mav,  or  early  in  June,  and  the  seeds  will  be  ripe  early  in  Septem- 
ber; thirty  feet  sauare  of  ground  will  produce  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  seeds  shoula  be  planted  in  hills,  eighteen  inches  apart,  one  pea 
in  eacji.  The  seed  may  be  obtained  at* the  seed  stores  in  Michigan, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ma^  be  had  elsewhere.  Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  any  of  our  friends  in  Detroit,  we  hope  they  will  for- 
ward us  a  few  seeds  by  mail,  that  we  may  give  it  a  trial. — (  fVestem 
Farmer.) 

The  season  in  New  York. — The  weather  has  been  changeable  this 
month,  vegetation  is  uncommonly  backward,  and  the  gardeners  have 
done  little  or  nothing,  as  yet;  vesterdav  was  a  beautiful  day,  but  to- 
day it  rains  with  the  wind  south-east,  blowing  a  gale. 

Being  very  fond  of  ffardening,  I  take  an  interest  in  any  thinff  re- 
lating to  it.  I  am  a  suoscriber  to  your  Magazine,  with  which  i  am 
very  much  pleased.  It  contains  a  great  many  highly  useful  original 
articles,  as  well  as  valuable  extracts,  well  calculated  to  inspire  our 

S gardeners  with  an  honest  emulation  to  excel  each  other  in  the  beauti- 
ul  season. 

Any  information  respecting  gardening,  in  this  city  or  vicinity,  which 
it  may  be  in  my  power  to  give  you,  I  will  do  with  great  pleasure.— 
E.  E.  D.,  New  York,  March  33,  1841. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  at  any 
time.^Ed,] 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Budding  Cherries  on  the  wild  «/oeJt.— (p.  33.)  In  a  late  number 
of  the  Magazine,  you  have  some  remarks  in  reference  to  budding 
cherries  on  the  wild  stock.  I  have  found  the  black  Tartarian,  and 
others  of  that  class,  to  take  well  by  grafting  on  the  wild  stock;  but 
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in  two  seasons  they  would  outgrow  the  stock  so  rapidly,  that  .it 
would  be  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  graft:  these  were 
operated  upon  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  1  now  insert  the 
graft  from  a  foot  down  to  the  surface,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  I  grafted,  last  spring,  the  Montmorency  cherry  on  a  large 
tree  of  the  wild  species:  they  took  well,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
more  seasons  I  expect  to  have  the  whole  tree  changed. —  W,  C,  FF., 
Baltimore,  Mareh22,  1841. 

Cam^//ia  jap&nica  vmr.  Flbyi, — Your  Baltimore  friends  are  much 
pleased  witn  your  remarks  m  the  last  number,  touching  the  FI6vf 
camellia  bein^  figured  in  the  Abbe  Berl^se's  work,  under  a  high- 
Boundintr  foreign  name. — Id. 

Mr.  fValker's  eoUeetion  of  Tulips.^Mr.  Editor: — In  your  January 
number  of  the  present  year,  pages  7  and  8, 1  perceive  you  have  notic- 
ed my  tulips  in  connection  with  **a  rival  in  a  magnificent  collection  of 
one  thousand  bulbs,  imported  by  the  Public  Garden,"  giving  your 
readers  to  understand  that  my  show,  the  present  season,  will  take 
place  at  my  own  garden  in  Rozbury.  This  statement,  sir,  is  not 
just  in  accordance  with  my  views  of  the  matter:  permit  me,  if  you 
please,  to  explain. 

The  tulips  imported  b^  the  Public  Garden  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
"rivals,"  but  kindred  spirits  from  the  court  of  Flora:  viewing  them 
in  this  light,  I  shall  enter  into  no  competition.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  know  that  a  thousand  bulbs  of  this  splendid  flower  are  now  in  the 
Public  Garden,  under  the  care  of  those  who  understand  their  culti- 
Tation,  and  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  who  will  admire  and  appreciate  their  various  qualities,  as 
they  ever  do  the  rare,  the  lovely,  and  the  beautiful,  whenever  pre- 
sented to  their  view;  and  so  long  as  the  Public  Garden  shall  continue 
to  cultivate  this  **king  of  florists'  flowers,"  I  shall  make  no  exhi- 
bition of  my  tulips. 

My  garden  will  be  thrown  open,  and  my  collection  of  tulips  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  my  friends  and  to  every  lover  of  Jlowtri^ 
when  they  are  in  bloom,  under  the  general  invitation  of.  Come,  all 
ye  lovers  of  Flora,  and  come  and  welcome. 

I  hope  to  show  specimens  of  some  new  and  choice  imported  sorts, 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  country;  and  also  a  few  new  vari- 
eties of  my  own  raising.  If  I  should  add  to  the  pleasure  of  my 
friends  by  8ueh  a  display,  it  will  be,  to  me,  a  source  of  gratification. 
^Your  friend,  *c.,  S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  March  16,  1841. 

[We  most  willingly  give  place  to  the  above  explanation.  We  did 
not  intend  to  have  our  readers  infer  that  the  Public  Garden  had  pro- 
cured the  collection  of  tulips  for  the  purpose  of  competition,  but 
merely  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  establishment,  and  render  it 
more  attractive  to  visitors;  our  correspondent  having,  for  various 
reasons,  preferred  to  cultivate  his  tulips  at  his  own  garden,  where 
individuals  could  come  and  inspect  them,  when  in  bloom,  and  those 
who  are  desirous  of  purchasing  roots  could  select  them  while  in 
bloom.  We  were  not  aware,  however,  till  we  received  the  above 
note,  that  Mr.  Walker  would  throw  his  collection  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, free  of  admission.  This  liberality  on  his  part  should  be  met  by 
amateurs  and  others  by  a  ready  purchase  of  the  bulbs,  of  which  he 
has  such  a  splendid  assortment. — Ed.] 
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Potatoes: 

c— -.{S^'a- 
Sweet,  per  bushel 

Tornips: 

GommoD,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . . 

French,  per  bushel, 

New,  per  bunch,. . . 
Ooions : 

White,  per  bunch,. 

Red,per  bunch, .. .. 

Yellow,  per  bushel,. 

White,  per  bushel,  . 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel,. . . 
Parsnips,  per  bushel,.. 
Radishes,  per  bunch, . . 
ShalloU,  per  pound, . . 


Radishes,  per  bunch, 
ShalloU,  per  pound. 

Garlic,  |>er  pounds 

'  '  ,  per  pound . . 


Diiaiiuui,  pci  puuuii. 

Garlic,  per  pounds 
Horseradish,  per  poi 


From 

ffcis. 

1  26 
60 

1  00 
60 

2  00 
1  00 
8  00 
1  50 


To 

^cts. 

1  87i 
1  26 
226 
3  60 


26 

874 

26 

874 

26 

874 

26 

8 

4 

8" 

4 

e24 

76 

76 

1  00 

60 

60 

75 

124 

20 

124 

10 


874 
60 
75 
124 

8 

124 
10 
26 
26 

6 
25 
374 


124 


60 
76 


124 

20 

124 


10 


Parsley,  per  box 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,... 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Speannint,(green,)pr.  b'nch. 


S^uasheM  and  Pumpkin*. 


Squashes,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  Marrow, . . 
Winter  crookneck,., 
Canada  crookneck. . 
West  India, 

Pumpkins,  each , 


Cabbages,  Salads,  ^e. 

Cabbages,  per  doien : 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Celery,  per  root : 

Common 

Giant  red  and  white,. . . . 
Spinach,  per  half  peck,. . . . 
Dandelions,  per  half  peck,. . 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal. 
Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 

Remarks. — The  moDth  of  March,  though  rather  unpleasant,  has 
not  been  accompanied  with  very  severe  weather:  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  month,  a  few  cold  days  occurred,  but  these  were  succeeded 
by  milder  weather.     The  frost  has  not  been  sufficiently  out  of  the 

ground  to  allow  any  planting  to  be  performed,  until  within  a  few 
ays. 


Poi  and  Sweet  Herbs, 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert: 

C/ommon,  per  bushel, .  • . . 

Extra,  per  bushel, 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, . . . . 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Greening,  per  barrel . . . . 

Pearmains,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Sweet,  per  barrel, 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Chaumontelle 

St.  Germain,  per  doz. . . . 

St.  Michael  Archangel,  > 
per  dozen, > 

Baking,  per  bushel 

Grapes,  per  pound: 


Pine-apples,  each, 

Oanberries,  per  bushel,. 
Lemons,  per  dozen, . . . . 
Oranges,  per  dozen  : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

ChestnuU,  per  bushel. . . 
Walnuts,  per  busliel, . . . 
Castana, 


From 

To 

$cu. 

9cts. 

124 



17 

ao 

6 

124 

6 

124 

124 

624 

1  00 

2  60 
2  00 
200 
200 
2  00 

Si 


200 

20 
874 
60 
20 

20 
374 
2  26 
2  00 


124 


76 

1  60 
8  00 

2  26 


44 


2  60 

26 

60 

1  76 
26 

26 
60 

2  60 
2  60 
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Potatoes,  from  the  great  number  of  arrivals  since  the  opening  of 
navigation  at  the  eastward,  have  been  received  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  the  market  is  well  filled,  and  prices  not  so  firm  as  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report.  Sweet  are  all  gone:  a  few  hundred  bushels 
of  French  potatoes,  which  arrived  in  the  Switzerland,  from  Havre, 
sold  at  eighty-eight  cents  per  bushel.  Turnips  plenty:  a  few  bunch- 
es of  the  new  crop  made  their  appearance  last  week.  Onions  abun- 
dant for  the  season.  Radishes  are  plenty  for  the  season,  and  ex- 
ceedingly good.  Cabbages  are  scarcer:  the  stock  is  small,  and  rather 
inferior.  The  principal  supply  of  celery  is  yet  received  from  New 
York :  some  small  roots,  probably  side  shoots,  taken  from  the  old 
roots  in  autumn,  and  brousht  forward  in  a  frame,  to  give  the  tops  a 
better  appearance,  have  sold  well.  Spinach  and  dandelions  plenty. 
Turnip  tops  just  in.  Lettuce  is  fine  and  large,  and  a  good  supply. 
The  stock  of  sauashes  is  greatly  reduced,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of 
a  few  West  Inoias,  would  be  nearly  exhausted :  the  latter  oame  in 
good  order,  but  are  of  inferior  quality.    Parsley  is  plentiful  now. 

The  stock  of  good  apples  has  been  nearly  taken  up,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, prices  have  advanced  for  some  kinds:  Baldwins,  of  hand- 
some appearance  and  good  quality,  sell  at  our  prices;  but  even  this 
is  worse  for  the  holder  of  large  stocks  than  if  they  had  been  sold  at 
our  lowest  prices  in  the  autumn;  they  decay  rapidly  now.  Pears 
are  all  gone.  Grapes  are  nearly  gone.  A  few  pme-apples,  of  fair 
quality,  have  been  selling  at  our  prices.  Cranberries  have  fall- 
en still  lower.  The  supply  of  lemons  and  oranges  has  been  multi- 
plied by  constant  arrivals  of  large  quantities.  In  nuts,  we  have 
nothing  worthy  of  note.— Jlf.  2\,  Boston,  March  39,  1841. 
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FRUIT    DKPARTMBNT. 

Orape  vines, — The  vines  will  now  have  advanced  so  far  as  to 
show  their  flower  buds :  when  two  shoots  appear  from  one  eye,  the 
weakest  of  the  two  should  be  rubbed  off,  so  that  all  the  sap  may  be 
thrown  into  one  shoot:  by  this  means  it  will  be  strengthened,  and 
the  clusters  will  be  much  larger.  Air  should  be  freely  given  in  all 
good  weather,  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  being  drawn  out  weakly. 
Syringe  the  vines  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
well  advanced;  and  when  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  in  lencth, 
carefully  tie  them  to  the  trellis.  It  is  best  to  proceed  slowly,  rather 
than  to  force  the  vines  too  much.  Vines  in  pots  will  now  be  in  flow- 
er, if  they  have  been  in  the  green-house  or  grapery.    Where  young 
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plants  are  wanted,  the  cuttings  may  yet  be  put  in.  Vines  in  the 
open  air,  not  pruned,  should  receive  immediate  attention.  Trans- 
planting may  be  successfully  performed  this  month. 

Strawberry  beds,  now  uncovered,  will  be^in  to  push  their  new 
leaves.  If  the  manure,  which  was  thrown  on  m  the  fall,  was  not  fine 
and  good,  let  the  beds  be  dressed  with  some  fine  old  compost;  the 
coarse  strawy  litter  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  finer  part  on  the 
beds,  to  remain.  New  beds  may  be  planted  out  this  month,  and,  for 
our  own  choice,  we  prefer  planting  in  the  spring. 

Raspberry  vines  snould  be  now  pruned,  and  the  shoots  tied  up  to 
a  stake,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  down  when  the  fruit  is  ripen- 
ing.    New  plantations  may  be  made  with  success. 

Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  should  be  pruned,  if  not  done  be- 
fore, and  the  soil  top-dressed  and  lightly  dug. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  may  now  be  removed  with  greater  safety 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Scrape  and  clean  the  main 
stems;  look  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  canker  worm  and  other 
insects,  and  manure  and  prepare  the  soil  around  the  trees. 

Grafting  should  be  performed  where  there  are  old  trees  to  improve, 
or  young  seedling  stocks  intended  to  be  set  out  in  the  garden  or  or- 
chard. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  among  the  principal  objects  of  attention,  es- 
pecially where  there  is  a  good  collection.  The  roots  should  be  potted, 
if  not  done  before,  and  the  plants  forwarded,  in  order  to  get  some 
earlv  blooms.  The  main  stock  for  planting  out  need  not  iSe  started 
till  May.  Seed  sown  now  will  produce  plants  which  will  bloom  in 
September. 

Verbenas  will  be  pushing  rapidly,  and  coming  into  full  bloom. 
Repot,  and  train  the  plants  to  neat  trellises,  except  such  as  are  in- 
tended for  beds  in  the  open  air. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  will  require  care.  Stir  the  soil  between 
the  rows,  and  prepare  the  bed  for  the  blooming,  in  May. 

Ranunculus  beds,  planted  as  directed  last  autumn,  should  now  be 
fully  exposed,  every  fine  day,  to  the  air. 

Camellias  will  require  plenty  of  water  till  they  have  completed 
their  growth.     Syringe  three  times  a  week  over  the  foliage. 

Cactuses  which  show  buds,  should  be  watered  more  freely,  and 
not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  the  flowers  would  soon  fall. 

Erythrina  crista-gaUi. — Roots  of  this  fine  plant  should  now  be 
brought  into  the  house,  to  forward  them  to  be  turned  out  in  May. 

JimarylUs  formosissima,  tuberoses,  gladioluses,  &c.,  may  now  be 
potted  for  early  blooming. 

Dwarf  rocket  larkspur  seed,  as  well  as  several  of  the  hardy  an- 
nuals, such  as  candytufts,  Silene  compacta,  &c.,  should  be  planted 
immediately;  the  former  in  small  beds  or  patches,  where  they  need 
not  be  transplanted. 

Roses,  and  other  shrubs,  vines,  &c.,  should  be  removed  this  month. 

Pceonies,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  of  all  kinds,  may  be  now 
transplanted  with  safety. 

Ericas  and  Epacrises  may  be  yet  put  in  with  success. 

Chrysanthemums  may  now  be  propagated  by  suckers  or  cuttings. 


Vo  Readers  and  Oorrespondenti. 

We  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  friends,  the  various  communica- 
tions in  this  number,  as  well  as  the  reviews  and  miscellaneous  intel« 
ligence,  all  of  which  will  be  found  highly  interesting. 

We  again  express  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  J.  Wardrop  &  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  R.  S.  FieJd,  Esq.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  both  of 
whom  have  procured  us  the  names  of  several  subscribers.  Now  is 
the  season  when  individuals  feel  interested  in  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening, and  if  the  Magazine  could  be  presented  to  their  notice, 
many  of  them  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
take  it. 

^fCjT  Payments  for  the  Magazine. — We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
urging  our  subscribers,  ptirticularly  those  at  a  distance,  to  send  us  the 
amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  some  of  which  have  been 
standing  two  or  three  years.  We  have  before  urged  the  importance 
to  us  of  prompt  payment.  As  our  Magazine  receives  but  barely  suffi- 
cient support  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication,  we  must  there- 
fore respectfully  request  all  who  are  owing  subscriptions  for  oue  or 
more  volumes,  to  send  us  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible.  By  a  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster  General,  every  post-master  has  a  ri^ht  to  re- 
mit money,  free  of  postajre,  from  subscribers  to  publishers.  Subscrib- 
ers residing  in  or  near  Philadelphia  may  make  payment  to  our  agents, 
Messrs.  D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  Those  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  J.  F.  Callan.  All  subscriptions,  for  two  years  or 
more^  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  of  January,  1841,  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  the  accounts  forwarded  for  collection.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  continue  the  Magazine,  if  its  limited  number  of  subscribers  are 
not  prompt  in  their  payments.  All  subscriptions  are  credited  upon 
the  cover  of  the  Magazine. 

Beceived.— Manuscript  communicatiom  from  A  Correspondent,  W. 
C.  W.,  E.  E.  D.,  J.  L.  Russell,  J.  W.  Russell,  W.  Howell,  A  Sub- 
scriber, S.  Walker.  R.  Sinclair,  Sen.,  A  Philadelphia  Amateur,  E, 
S.  Rand,  T.  Hancock,  A  True  ITankee. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers, — The  Agriculturist,  No.  3.  The 
Franklin  Farmer,  Nos.  25  and  26.  The  American  Farmer,  Nos. 
39,  40,  and  41.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11.  The  New 
Genesee  Farmer,  No.  3.  The  Yankee  Farmer.  The  Western 
Farmer  and  Gardener,  ^o,  10.  The  Farmer's  Cabinet,  No.  8. 
The  Southern  Agriculturist,  No.  2.  List  of  Premiums  offered  by 
the  Burlington  Lyceum-    The  Farmer's  Register,  No.  11,  Vol.  IX. 
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A.  Mitchell,  3d,  4th^  5th  and  |  F.  Gardner,  1st,  and  6  mos. 

6th  vols.  $12  00       of  2(j  vol.  $4  50 
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4th  vols.  12  00  Mrs.  H.  Ely,  5th  vol.  3  00 

[Over. 


Dr.  J.  B.  Eliwood,  5th  and 
6th  vols.  ^6  00 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  5th  and 
6ih  vbU.  6  00 

Hon.  T.  Kempshall,  5th  and 
6th  vol:«.  6  00 

W.  King,  5th  vol.  3  00 


Young    Men's    Association, 
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CO"  Coninjendatory  notices  of  the  Magazine: — 

**Contnlii8  several  veiy  inieresiine  original  articles,  aud  many  valuable  and  weil  selected 
ex tractH . ' ' — Loudon 'j  Ctu rdcii or 's  Ma  (taune. 

**VVe  cannal  rt^frain  from  asain  calling  altentinn  to  a  periodical  which  we  dcmi  wprthY 
of  a  liberal  8-1  (iport.  Ii  is  wry  iiiucli  on  ih?  plan  of  LouUku'.-'  Aianjiazine;  and  thK  ^dilo^, 
like  Air,  Loudon,  appeaid  to  l»e  tuuch  ai  liuiiie  in  conduciuig  hi-*  work. "— JV.  .Y.  Farmer, 

"Again  we  conlially  n-coinmtnd  this  MaEiixine  lo  ilie  pul'Uc  favor.  Amonc  the  contrib* 
ators,  we  observe  many  naiutjd  ot  high  standing  as  huriicijiitiri>is/^ — Genetu  Farmer. 

"The  work  is  cnnduced  « iih  aiiiliiy,  and  coniiins  ojuiy  very  interesting  conununica- 
tionsand  selt-clion?.  .  ..  o  .e  of  ihc  best  maga'^inis  in  (he  \^oiU\.'*— Maine  IfanHtr, 

"  Modelled  aftrr  the  En,iill:*h  publications  of  Iht-  tame  cliaracJcr,  ar>d  embraces  reme 
of  th«  most  valuable  article;^  on  Uie  various  subjects  connected  wait  .<griiuliuie/— £«KtA- 
«r»  AgriculturLt. 

«•  EvincHS  Information  and  tnlenla,  both  In  the  correspondent.^  uvd  EAitarJ^—Cubipalor, 

"Very  interesting  and  u.-elul  and  ?howa  that  the  Editor  and  conlrlbulors  are  iH6i»  of  sci- 
ence and  practical  knowledgr."— ranAfe  Farmer 

«( We  notice  thnt  the  c(»ntr>biitor9  are  anting  our  most  di^tingolshed  horticulturists,  acd, 
were  ootltie  names  given,  the  ariicles  themselves  would  »Uow.*'—^nteru:nn  Traveller. 

"  Contains  m'ich  intertft^ting  mauer.  It  treats  much  of  flowers,  nut  more  of  Trutta  and 
vegctaMes,  with  infirmation  for  the  proper  culture  of  them,  so  as  to  have  liie  best  pro- 
ducts."— Amerietm  Jtingaiin.t. 

*•  This  work  shonlii  be  in  the  po^seseion  of  every  worshipper  of  Flora,  and  indeed  of  ev- 
ery lover  of  hurticuUuie,'* — ATeio  York  Courier  and  t.nqnirer. 

"  Contalos  much  l'i(ere:iting  matter,  aud  the  general  character  of  its  contents  is  superi- 
or."— JSreioburypin-t  Herald. 

"  Wo  would  advise  every  person  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gdrdeOt 
to  become  a  sub^nber  tn  tins  vaiuablu  work." — Creapford  {Fa.)  Mcs4cnger, 

"  Filled,  as  unial.  with  new.  Interesting  and  instructive  matter.  The  articles  are  writ- 
ten  by   those   who   well   uudnrsiand  their  subject."— i?M»iccr  iy///..9«r9ra. 

"  ^me  extract*)  in  the  number  for  March  weie  inserted  in  our  la^t.  It  is  handflonely 
printed,  and  welllilUd  with  original  and  selected  articles."— f'«rmoflt  Chrofnice, 

"  We  have  received  the  April  number,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased,  iind  moat  heart- 
ily commend  it  to  the  attenliun  of  our  trionds."— vWrcAayac  und  Farmer^  Bangor. 

"  A  very  ably  conducted  work.".  .  . .  «  An  invalualle  help  lolhos*-  who  are  engaged  In 
the  Interesting,  hr;nnjiy  and  productive  pursuits,  which  it  is  its  especial  i.bjtci  to  favor." 
— Franklim  {Fravkfartf  Ky.)  Farmer. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  work,  and  contains  all  the  late  discoveries  and  Improvementa on  ni- 
ral  aflfhirs. "—P<!/in*^/cflnia  Evquirer. 

"  Is  in  all  re-peots  very  crrditahle  to  the  editor  and  his  numerous  correspondents;  among 
whom,  we  rec  ignizo  the  n^iraes  of  several  of  rhe  *  principal  amateurs  and  practical  hortJ- 
fUlturlstflof  the  country.*"— i'Ai'arfe/pAJa/?fp«rt€r. 

"  Filled  with  able  articles,  well  calcnlnted  to  advance  the  science,  lo  theadvancemen'  of 
which  It  is  d. voted. "—ifojion  Morning  Poit. 

"  Filled  with  well  wriaen  articles."— JVew   York  ComncrciaU 

('  Deserves  the  pntronsge  fif  all  practical  aud  amateur  gardtners.*' Salem  Observer. 

«  Well  edited  "— JVeto  Yi^-kJitneriant. 

»*  A  collection  of  the  observations  and  improvements  of  practical  men,  in  this  country.* 
— JVw  York  Er.  Post, 

«*Occupled  with  much  that  is  interesting  lo  the  hortioulturist."— J7ar</br(2  CourauL 

"  Contains  n  fund  i.f  knowledge."— i/fm.Ji\}mt.  Cowp. 

"Invaluable  to  all  who  po^seaa  a  garden."— AVw  York  Ejpress. 

"Conducted  with  great  >.biliiy  and  Indus'ry."— Z?aiZy  IVkig. 

"Cooducrcd  vviih  an  abiity  which  has  procured  for  it  the  highest  commendation.*'— 
Worcester  Spy. 

•'Conduc  ed  with  ranch  ability. ''—AVio  York  Evening  Star. 

"  Us  pa-dK  evino ;  i  ilen^a  ind  capacity  in  its  editor,  "for  thB  interesting  datics  whieh  de- 
folvo  upon  him  in  the  m  in  ig  mam  therjof.**— jJm«ncaB  Farmer. 

••  Neatly  printed,  and  cundiicted  with  great  ahlliiy._"Sfl«ttrAiy  Courier^  Pkilad. 

••  If  it^  pvrmage  corre  ponds  with  Us  merits,  then  It  is  well  eaatoioed,  (ot  it  i'OiO'^ 
eenainly  a  meriturioua  wuxk."" Farmer's  Cabini,  naauuuo  j 
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"  ie  voodrais  ^banfTer  tout  Punirers  de  mon  goAt  poor  les  jardins.    H  me  lembla 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  •dn  Address  before  the  Middlesex  Horticultural  So* 
ciett/j  Lowell^  at  the  closing  Exhibition  and  Meeting  for  an- 
nunciation of  Premiums^  Oct.  12,  1840.  By  John  Lew- 
is Russell,  Member  of  the  Society,  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  &c.  &c. 

[The  following  Address,  delivered  before  the  Middlesex 
Horticultural  Society,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  in  October 
last,  by  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Prof.  Russell,  has  been 
kindly  placed  in  our  hands,  by  the  author,  for  publication  in 
our  pages.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  apolo- 
gy for  its  length:  it  will,  we  believe,  be  found  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  repay  all  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal.  Prof.  Rus- 
sell has  delivered  addresses  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  and 
other  societies,  some  of  which  have  been  noticed  or  review- 
ed by  us  in  our  past  volumes:  from  his  long  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  horticulture,  they  have  been  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  productions;  but  the  address  we  now  offer  to  our 
readers  is  more  replete  with  practical  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  gardening  than  any  of  his  previous  efforts. 

The  Middlesex  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  not  yet 
been  in  existence  but  little  over  a  year,  though  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition,  did  not  feel  able  to  publish  this  address,  and 
we  therefore  take  much  greater  pleasure  in  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  it  through  our  pages.     It  will  be  read  with  inter- 
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est  by  every  lover  of  plants  or  fruits,  and  particularly  by  the 
enterprising  amateur,  who  will  find  in  it  many  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers.—Erf.  ] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  pleasure,  that  I  again 
stand  in  this  desk,  and  appear  before  you,  to  address  you  on 
the  topic  of  a  common  interest. 

Since  we  last  met  for  a  similar  purpose,  more  than  an  en- 
tire year'  has  elapsed,  and,  meanwhile,  we  have  anticipated 
and  realized  the  objects  of  our  solicitude  and  care..  United 
in  a  common  cause,  and  that  one  of  the  most  dignified,  as  well 
as  philanthropic,  which  exercises  the  hands  and  the  mind,  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  address  you  once  more  on  the  sub- 
ject with  which  my  early  and  constant  taste  has  rendered  me 
familiar,  and  to  which  your  attention  has  manifested  an  increas- 
ing interest  on  your  part. 

The  range  of  subjects  connected  with  horticulture  is  so 
extensive  as  always  to  command  the  energies  and  the  genius 
of  the  mind.  From  the  earliest  records  of  history,  to  the 
present  glorious  era,  in  its  annals  there  have  been  a  constant 
and  increasing  opportunity  of  adding  to  our  stock  of  informa- 
tion, and  of  advancing  its  progress.  The  field  of  our  labors 
belongs  to  Nature's  details  and  mysteries,  and  who  can  ex- 
haust them?  What  varied  and  profuse  subjects  are  thus  thrown 
open  to  us,  on  which  human  sagacity  can  always  operate! 
and,  at  the  same  time,  how  striking  the  fact,  that  in  the  study 
of  the  simplest  or  of  the  most  profound  of  these,  there  is 
enough  to  interest  and  delight! 

We  have  passed  through  a  magnificent  season,  and  the  vivid 
tints  of  an  American  autumn  are  warning  us  of  the  silent  and 
gradual  decay  of  the  vegetable  year.  The  weekly  and  other 
exhibitions  of  our  Society  have  attested  not  only  to  the  inter- 
est manifested  in  horticulture,  but  to  the  luxuriance  and  rich- 
ness of  the  past  season.  Offering,  as  the  last  token  of  our 
enterprise,  the  display  of  the  unrivalled  dahlia,  and  about  to 
lay  aside  these  pleasing  vocations  for  the  solid  charms  of  the 
fireside,  and  the  in-door  delights  of  home;  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than,  before  parting,  to  say  a  kind,  cheering,  and  farewell 
word  of  encouragement  and  congratulation,  to  serve  as  a  me- 
mento for  anticipated  and  renewed  pursuits  of  the  same  char- 
acter, when  another  blooming  spring  shall  return  to  this  portion 
of  the  earth. 
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The  professed  object  of  the  Middlesex  Horticuhural  Socie- 
ty, as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  is  ^4o  encourage  the  cuhure 
of  plants,  flowers  and  fruits  in  this  county,  and  to  furnish,  by 
public  gratuitous  exhibitions  of  them,  in  this  city,  an  innocent, 
grateful,  and  instructive  pleasure  to  our  citizens." 

So  far  as  the  exhibitions  have  been  concerned,  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  Your  crowded  halls, 
in  the  early  experiment,  soon  convinced  the  regular  commit- 
tees of  management,  thaF  the  public  demanded  better  accom- 
modations. Each  succeeding  display  was  visited  by  hosts  of 
admirers,  and  attended  by  those  desirous  of  profiling  by  the 
advantages  there  afforded.  This  is  encouraging.  Were  it 
only  to  attract  hither  the  young  and  the  old  of  all  classes  in  so- 
ciety, and  to  withdraw  from  the  fever  of  business,  and  the 
cares  of  life,  the  attention  of  the  community,  to  renovate  the 
energies  by  relaxing  the  mind,  it  were  almost  enough  to  war- 
rant our  sedulous  attention;  but  beside  this^  many  are  the  ben- 
efits which  may  accrue.  Society  in  great  cities  becomes  too 
worldly  and  selfish.  It  needs  more  intercommunion  and  inter- 
change. Independent  of  our  republican  principles,  we  need 
the  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  each  other.  Far  above  the 
puerile,  and  oftentimes  worse  than  foolish^  distinctions  which  a 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  life  make,  are  considerations 
which  should  never  be  overlooked  by  the  philanthropist. 
Wealih  and  the  world  may  recognize  distinctions,  but  mind 
and  goodness  know  none.  If  we  are  truly  alive  to  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  society,  we  should  never  overlook 
the  first  and  best  means  to  promote  it.  We  must  know  each 
other's  feelings,  and  understand  each  other's  motives  more  and 
better  than  we  now  do.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  pur- 
suits such  as  ours,  and  all  kindred  to  them^  may  be  seen  in  their 
happiest  light.  The  studies  of  nature  lead  to  the  most  exalted 
and  generous  of  virtues!  When  men  have  a  common  interest 
at  heart,  they  entertain  a  common  sympathy.  Thus  we  revere 
what  is  only  and  truly  venerable,  the  development  of  the 
mind;  and  forget,  meanwhile,  the  more  trivial  and  unimportant 
distinctions,  which  artificial  notions  establish. 

In  a  late  conversation  with  one,  of  whose  name  I  had  often 
heard,  but  whom  I  had,  until  then,  never  seen,  and  this  indi- 
vidual a  naturalist,  the  following  remark  was  made: — ''How 
easily  those  who  study  nature  become  acquainted;  the  formali- 
ty of  social  intercourse,  and  all  the  stiffness  of  constraint  are 
laid  aside  at  once,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  cause."     I  can- 
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not  say  whether  this  remark  belongs  exclusively  to  the  students 
of  natural  history,  but  in  no  other  have  1  seen  it  so  remarkably 
exemplified.  If,  then,  such  be  the  results  of  these  and  similar 
pursuits,  such  pursuits  should  be  most  assiduously  attended  to. 
May  we  see  such  results  among  us.  The  narrow  streets  of 
cities  beget  narrow  notions.  If  we  shut  ourselves  out  from 
glorious  nature,  tre  shall  become  insensibly  inglorious.  But  if 
we  can  engraft  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  wild  nature  by  a 
reverse  process  of  skill,  on  the  stock  of  constrained  and  artificial 
society,  the  blending  may  be  efiTective  in  the  production  of  an 
agreeable  and  golden  fruit. 

Our  horticultural  society  embraces  among  its  members  the 
young.  This,  too,  is  well.  To  create  a  taste  for  such  studies 
as  ours,  at  an  early  age,  should  be  the  effort  of  every  one  who 
has  the  true  interest  of  the  young  at  heart.  We  can  conceive 
of  no  single  vice  or  low  pursuit,  to  which  the  young  are  ex* 
posed,  which  may  not  be  counteracted  by  the  early  instruction 
m  the  pursuits  of  the  garden  or  the  field.  Children  and  youth 
are  particularly  inclined  to  this  branch  of  easy  labor.  The 
picturesque  scenery  of  your  busy  city  invites  to  a  study  of  the 
l3eaut!es  and  wonders  of  nature.  The  rare  and  beautiful  wild 
flowers,  which  have  graced  your  tables,  were  the  humble  and 
happy  offerings  of  youth.  The  wild  banks  of  the  Merrimac, 
the  broad  meadows  of  Tewksbury,  the  oaken  woods  near  by, 
the  verdant  copses  of  tall  trees  in  your  very  streets,  and  midst 
high  piles  of  masonry,  and  the  diversified  flora  of  your  vicini- 
ty, are  favorable  to  the  study  of  flowers.  The  narrow  area  of 
your  dwelling-houses  are  capable  of  affording  your  children 
sufficient  space  for  their  mimic  floriculture,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  more  delicious  fruits  even  might  be  trained  to  your  sunny 
walls,  by  the  careful  and  curious  fingers  of  those  tittle  happy 
inmates,  in  whom  are  centred  your  anxious  wishes,  and  your 
choicest  blessings.  The  rearing  of  some  dozen  fine  plants  in 
pots,  may  occupy  a  child,  W  several  children's  leisure  hours; 
and  where  the  young  person  of  a  niore  advanced  stage  of  life 
even,  to  whom  such  an  attention  to  the  wonders  of  vegetation 
would  be  otherwise  than  ever  instructive  and  delightful?  I 
hail  the  efforts  of  the  young  in  their  votive  offerings  to  Flora, 
as  among  the  happiest  omens  of  our  day:  and  I  fear  not  that 
tlie  efforts  of  the  Society  will  be  abated  in  their  behalf.  Dis- 
cretionary premiums  should  be  established  to  reward  the  zeal 
of  those  too  young  for  membership,  and  to  foster  the  taste  for 
these  subjects  at  an  early  age. 
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Nor  caD  I  forget  to  offer  the  meed  of  high  praise  due  to  the 
other  sex,  who,  by  the  constitution  of  your  Society,  are  admit- 
ted among  its  members.  As  you  peruse  the  annals  of  natural 
science,  especially  of  botany  and  its  kindred  studies,  the  names 
of  generous  and  distinguished  patrons  from  their  ranks  fre- 
quently meet  your  eye.  Foreign  botany,  in  particular,  num- 
bers among  its  most  successful  and  enterprising  students  seve- 
ral ladies  of  i^ell  known  celebrity.  Some  of  the  most  superb 
green-houses  and  gardens  in  England  are  the  property,  and  un- 
der the  management  of  women  of  rank,  with  whom  the  most 
profound  mysteries  of  floriculture  and  the  higher  branches  of 
gardening  are*  familiar.  In  more  humble  life,  perhaps,  and  less 
known  to  fame,  are  individuals,  also,  whose  pencils  have  aided 
in  the  delineation  of  nature,  and  in  the  advancement  of  natural 
science.  With  the  female  mind,  such  pursuits  as  those  which  en- 
gage our  attention  are  congenial.  'J  he  parlor  may  be  rendered 
more  magic  in  its  attractions,  by  the  nurture  of  some  superb  ex- 
otic under  the  hands  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  sister,  and 
whatever  lends  a  charm  to  home  is  worthy  our  attention.  Many 
a  child  has  been  won  to  the  graces  of  life  by  the  ministry  of 
some  flower,  which  affection  has  reared,  and  which  a  mother^ s 
hand  has  cherished ;  and  whoever  can  forget  what  she  loves,  or 
pass  an  indifferent  eye  over  the  simple  flower  in  which  she  de- 
lighted, is  so  far  unworthy  the  filial  relation.  Never  should 
the  beautiful  anecdote  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier  be  forgotten,  in 
his  admiration  of  the  red  stock  giliiflower,  because  it  was  his 
mother^ 8  flower!  Tokens  of  enduring  affection,  or  of  sacred 
friendship,  these  living  types  of  beauty  may  properly  become, 
and  no  less  objectionable  gift  can  be  offered  to  express  the  ci- 
vilities of  life,  or  an  interest  in  each  other,  than  some  beautiful 
flower. 

The  choice  specimens  of  annual  and  perennial  out-door 
flowers,  as  well  as  of  well  grown  pot  plants,  evince  that  there 
are  in  our  midst  those  among  the  ladies  who  are  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  innocent  and  instructive  pursuits  of  floriculture.  May 
we  not  anticipate  a  generous  aid  and  cooperation  on  their 
part,  in  all  our  efforts  towards  the  enterprise  in  which  the  So- 
ciety has  engaged? 

The  early  establishment  of  prtmiwns,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  competitors,  evinces  also  that  the  vital  interest  and 
Iirosperity  of  the  Society  was  well  regarded.  The  end  of  its 
abors  was  also  kept  in  view,  by  the  limitation  of  such  premi- 
ums to  whatever  was  exhibited,  being  the  growth  and  property 
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of  those  who  reside  in  Middlesex  county.  A  county  society 
should  direct  its  attention  to  county  operations.  By  this  meth- 
od many  very  valuahle  statistics,  independent  of  those  imme- 
diately relating  to  the  efforts  and  end  of  the  Society,  might  be 
collected.  Catalogues  of  its  native  wild  flowers  could  year  by 
year  be  obtained,  and,  connected  with  them,  the  times  of  their 
first  appearance  or  flowering,  which  to  the  botanist  are  desira- 
ble. The  progress  of  horticulture,  each  successive  season, 
could  be  ascertained,  and  comparisons  made  of  its  first  stale 
and  condition  with  its  subsequent.  It  will  be  well  for  the  So- 
ciety to  have  a  regard  to  these  things.  Much  other  informa- 
tion is  desirable,  could  it  be  collected;  such  %s  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  cultivated  each  year,  their  success  in  cul- 
ture, mode  of  culture,  and  benefits  derivable.  This  course, 
while  keeping  in  constant  view  the  main  object  of  the  Society, 
need  not,  however,  prevent  the  availing  itself  of  such  other 
helps  from  abroad  and  out  of  the  county,  which  circumstances 
oftentimes  present. 

To  render  the  Society  yet  more  effective,  an  early  attention 
to  a  library  should  engage  its  efforts.  The  first  experiments 
in  exhibition  may  naturally  enough  be  successful,  but  to  main- 
tain an  interest,  and  to  produce  its  greatest  and  main  end, 
constant  and  increasing  information  should  be  sought.  Here 
the  field  of  labor  opens  an  extended  vista,  and  invites  to  an 
inexhaustible  pursuit.  The  mysteries  of  the  organic  laws  of 
vegeculture  should  become  familiar.  Long  and  tedious  exper- 
iment in  personal  attention  must  be  a  requisite  to  successful 
culture,  where  the  reading  of  books  and  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  neglected.  We  could  wish,  therefore,  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  Society.  It  is  well,  as  a  mere  effort  at 
the  innocent  entertainment  of  the  citizens  of  Lowell;  it  is 
better^  that  it  raise  itself  to  the  rank  of  an  institution  of  phi- 
losophic and  scientific  inquiry.  The  various  committees,  on 
the  subjects  of  their  care,  need,  and  must  have,  the  requisite 
works,  for  their  guides.  It  is  not  enough  that  your  tables  are 
loaded  with  delicious  fruits  and  fair  flowers,  merely  to  gratify 
the  eye;  but  it  is  essential  that  their  correct  names  and  syno- 
nymes  be  also  attached.  It  is  worse  than  useless,  that  through 
deficiency  of  instruction,  and  of  guides  to  such  knowledge, 
incorrect  and  erroneous  names  are  substituted.  Nothing  re- 
tards the  advance  of  useful  horticulture  among  the  community, 
like  this.  Were  ours  a  mere  amateur  society,  to  amuse  the 
eye,  I  should  not  speak  thus;  but  I  have  before  my  mind  the 
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beneficial  object  of  its  institution,  ^^instructive  pleasure." 
The  errors  and  mistakes,  sometimes  the  intentional  frauds  of 
nurseries  and  fruit  establishments,  for  instance,  have  caused 
serious  damage  to  the  cause  of  fruit-growing.  ^'We  rav^t 
have  correct  names,  or  we  will  not  run  the  risk  of  such  ex- 
pense in  purchasing."  This  is  the  justifiable  language  of  our 
agricultural  friends,  and  it  behooves  every  such  society  as 
ours,  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Could  fifty  dollars  or  more  per  annum,  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  suitable  works,  for  the  more  particular  use  of 
committees,  and  others  entrusted  with  the  immediate  inter- 
est of  the  Society,  in  a  short  time  a  very  valuable  library  might 
be  in  a  state  of  formation.  In  botany,  we  want  Loudon's 
Encyclopoidia  of  Plants;  Florula  Bostoniensis^  third  edition; 
Torrey's  Flora  of  J^orth  America^  publishing  in  numbers,  a 
work  indispensable,  and  an  ornament  to  our  country's  science; 
Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture^  in  whicli  are  n)ost  useful 
articles  on  the  general  subject  of  horticulture,  and  many  of 
Manning's  articles  on  fruit;  Manning's  Book  of  Fruits;  Ken- 
rick's  American  Orchardist;  Coxe  on  Fruit  TreeSj  (scarce 
and  rare,)  &c.,  &c. 

In  entomology,  the  valuable  State  Report  of  Dr.  Harris 
should  be  attentively  read:  and  in  vegetable  chemistry,  the 
works  of  Davy  and  Chaptal. 

Other  fine  works  on  the  general  subject  could  be  suggested, 
and  some  of  standard  merit.  Loudon's  Arboretum  Britan- 
nicum  is  worthy  the  perusal  of  every  lover  of  forest  trees: 
and  his  Suburban  and  Villa  Gardener  will  introduce  our  fair 
friends  to  the  gardens  and  labors  of  their  British  sisters,  in 
the  engaging  pursuits  of  floriculture. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  means  and  pursuits  of 
this  country  are  as  yet  unfavorable  to  the  publication  of  simi- 
lar works  of  our  own  science.  We  need,  very  much,  treatises 
on  American  horticulture,  and  which  will  pertain  to  our  own 
interests.  In  this  condition  of  such  a  deficiency,  we  must 
look  to  such  societies  as  ours  for  the  experiments  of  their 
members.  Detailed  accounts  of  successful  culture  would  be 
of  exceeding  value,  coming  from  the  pens  of  practical  men. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  far  distant  when  the  Middlesex  Horticul- 
tural Society  publishes  its  annals,  but  the  preparation  for  such 
a  step  would  be  advisable.  Every  item  any  individual  can 
add  to  the  general  mass  of  information,  may  hereafter  place  on 
an  equal  footing  with  that  of  other  countries,  the  horticulture  of 
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our  own  land.  Should  the  mode  of  culture  of  any  extra  fine 
plant,  vegetable,  or  fruit,  the  origin,  (if  known,)  of  a  new 
apple,  pear,  or  the  like,  be  made  a  requisite  for  the  obtaining 
the  Society's  premium,  the  plan  might  be  highly  conducive  to 
the  advance  of  the  science. 

To  extend  throughout  the  county  the  benefits  which  we 
expect  from  our  Society,  we  must  take  some  pains  to  set 
forth  more  plainly  and  explicitly  its  intention.  It  should  be 
constantly  an  endeavor  to  introduce  among  our  farmers  the 
new  and  improved  kinds  of  apples  and  other  easily  raised 
fruits.  A  prejudice,  I  am  informed,  is  existent  against  the 
Society,  to  its  disadvantage.  It  is  considered  a  mere  associ* 
ation  to  exhibit  flowers.  Now  these  are  generally  regarded 
by  the  agricultural  interest,  as  valueless,  and  more  fitting  for 
children  than  for  their  notice.  How  erroneous  such  notions 
are,  we  will  not  now  stop  to  inquire;  but  would  we  add  to 
our  numbers,  and  would  we  be  the  benefactors  of  our  agri- 
cultural friends,  we  must  attend  more  to  our  fruits.  If  you 
can  persuade  a  single  farmer  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest 
to  join  the  county  society,  for  the  information  he  may  acquire 
in  the  growth  of  fruit,  and  in  the  making  profitable  his  orchard^ 
or  even  his  kitchen  garden,  then  we  might  reasonably  antici- 
pate no  trifling  results.  As  to  his  errors  on  flower  culture, 
these  will  vanish,  if  you  can  only  persuade  him  to  admire 
with  you  the  noble  specimens  of  fruits  which  ornament  your 
tables,  or  to  wonder  at  the  huge  pumpkins  and  squashes  which 
lie  about  the  hall.  In  these  he  sees  hU  interest,  and  in  those 
he  may  learn  to  see  yours.  He  will  gradually  learn,  also,  to 
take  an  interest  in  an  institution  which  be  finds  takes  into  view 
his  prosperity  and  success,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  wider 
range  of  the  subject  may  supplant  his  former  narrow  and  pre- 
judiced one. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  condition  of  our  Society  in  its 
prospects,  its  duties,  and  its  results.  Need  we  more  than  an 
increasing  interest  in  its  welfare,  to  encourage  us  to  perse- 
vere? The  success  of  a  year's  experiment  may  serve  as  an 
evidence  of  our  future  prosperity.  Let  no  lack  of  enterprise 
cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  object  of  our  association,  that  its 
eflx>rts  in  the  cause  of  good  may  be  as  signal  as  its  com- 
mencement augurs. 

Although  we  may  scarcely  compete  with  the  efforts  of  tbe 
State  society,  there  yet  can  be  no  reason  why  ours  should 
not  be  proportionally  as  great.     The  existence  of  many  val- 
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uable  varieties  of  fruits  among  the  farms  and  gardens  of  the 
vicinity,  presents  a  curious  fact  in  horticultural  science.  Sev- 
eral of  these,  with  which  the  books  are  hardly  familiar,  may 
be  met  with  on  our  county  farms,  and  the  product  of  old 
trees.  The  venerable  relic  of  the  far  famed  Chelmsford  pear 
is  yet  existent  on  one  of  the  oldest  farms  of  that  town.  It  is 
a  natural  fruit,  of  excellent  market  qualities,  and  known  as  the 
Chelmsford,  Tyngsboro'  and  Mogul  Summer.  A  mere  thin 
shell  of  the  once  extraordinary  trunk  yet  bears  a  few  scraggy 
branches,  and  from  its  roots  are  four  strong  suckers,  all  of 
which  are  identical  in  fruit  with  the  trunk.  Before  the  great 
gale  of  September,  1816,  it  was  a  very  large  tree,  but  be^ng 
much  injured  by  that  tornado,  it  rapidly  declined  to  its  present 
condition.  The  stem,  however,  bears  an  occasional  crop,  but 
was  entirely  barren  the  past  season.  Mr.  Manning,  the  great 
pomologist,  of  Salem,  remarks,  that  it  is  a  pear  of  the  largest 
size,  and  extremely  productive.  For  many  years  he  searched 
in  vain  for  its  origin;  sparing  no  expense  in  importing  large 
pears  from  the  French  nurseries  to  identify  it.  Inquiry  on  my 
part  enabled  me  to  confer  a  trifling  favor  on  my  friend,  and  to 
establish  the  claim  of  old  Chelmsford  to  a  fine  native  fruit. 

The  history  of  the  valuable  Baldwin  apple  is  familiar  to  you, 
bearing  in  its  cognomen  a  family  name  yet  existent  in  our  midst. 
A  fine  early  apple  has  often  been  exhibited  on  your  tables, 
originating  also  in  Chelmsford,  and  known  as  the  Spalding. 
The  addition  of  these  three  natural  fruits  in  our  vicinity  to  pomol- 
ogy, is  sufficient  to  encourage  a  research  into  natural  varieties, 
which  are,  as  yet,  but  little  known.  It  should  be  our  endeavor 
to  find  these  out,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  the  attempt. 
Useless,  or  next  to  futile,  is  it  to  import  rare  and  costly  fruits  from 
Europe,  which  will  survive  our  culture  for  a  few  years  only, 
while  our  own  country  is  the  region  and  natural  location  of  the 
finest  sorts.  We  must  artificially  cultivate  or  raise  from  seed 
our  own,  that  they  may  take  the  places  of  those  which  are  be- 
coming defective.  Horticulture  should,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
a  domestic^  instead  of  a  foreign  subject  of  study  and  regard; 
and  in  your  city  where  could  it  find  greater  examples  of  the 
benefit  of  such? 

The  culture  of  the  grape  might  be  most  successful  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  city.  Every  south  and  western  wall  might 
cluster  with  valuable  and  delicious  fruit.  It  is  to  be  suspected 
that  a  prejudice  against  grapes  has  been  raised  from  the  former 
undue  attention  to  those  either  of  foreign  growth,  or  of  a  more 
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southern  latitude.  In  fine  warm  summers  and  autumns,  like 
the  present,  the  famous  Isabella  would  ripen  finely,  and  give  a 
roost  delicious  crop,  but,  ordinarily,  it  is  comparatively  a 
doubtful  variety,  needing  longer  seasons  to  bring  it  to  maturi- 
ty. But  our  woods  and  river  banks  furnish  very  good  varie- 
ties of  the  fox  grape,  by  many  considered  little  inferior  to  the 
Isabella.  Choice  sorts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among 
our  farmers,  and  these  equally  productive,  under  proper  man- 
agement. The  grape  needs  a  rich  and  moist  soil;  the  refuse 
of  your  factories  furnish  excellent  materials  for  its  culture. 
Little  or  no  pruning  is  best  for  our  native  kinds,  merely  keep- 
ing the  vines  open  and  clear  from  dead  wood.  Better  to  have 
well  ripened  fruit  of  an  inferior  variety  on  our  tables,  and  for 
domestic  uses,  than  unripe  and  unwholesome  of  an  uncertain 
crop.  The  value  of  the  grape  to  the  farmer  has  not  been  duly 
estimated.  A  little  care  regarding  the  kinds  might  cover  his 
walls  with  beauty  and  profit.  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington, 
has  already  set  a  noble  example  in  this  way,  and  his  broad, 
solid  walls  are  exuberant  in  clustering  vines  and  valuable  fruit. 
A  farmer  might  raise  a  ton  or  more  per  annum,  which,  at  six 
cents  per  pound,  would  afford  no  inconsiderable  revenue. 
Excellent  wine  can  easily  be  made  from  these  fruits  as  well  as 
from  ttie  currant,  and,  without  any  greater  trouble,  a  beverage 
far  more  salutary  than  that  old  fashioned  product  of  the  orchard, 
bard  cider. 

Of  the  culture  of  the  plum,  in  this  vicinity,  I  have  no  means 
of  judging.  .  Gradual  experiment  can  only  decide  whether  such 
a  distance  from  the  sea  would  be  any  objection.  The  plum  is 
a  native  of  maritime  districts,  and  thrives  best  in  alluvial  soils 
in  which  are  deposited  marine  substances.  Its  immense  value 
to  the  horticulturist,  as  an  article  for  market,  is  sufficient  to 
induce  whatever  experiments  may  be  necessary  for  its  growth. 

Pears  need  a  rich  soil,  and  warm,  moist  exposures.  Cities 
are  particularly  favorable  to  their  growth.  Small  dwarf  trees, 
of  the  finer  sorts,  might  be  introduced  into  the  culture  of  con- 
fined areas.  The  superb  St.  Michael  has  been  found  to  succeed 
best  in  some  old  gardens  in  Boston,  and,  amidst  all  the  diseas- 
es now  incident  to  the  variety,  to  produce  in  such  locations 
the  finest  specimens  of  fruit.  How  far  this  disease,  the  blight, 
may  be  overcome,  remains  to  be  proved.  Could  any  meas- 
ures be  adopted  to  check  its  ravages  on  some  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  pears,  they  would  be  of  a  most  important  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  horticulture.     But,  meanwhile,   we  have  the 
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productive  and  delicious  Seckel,  and  (he  rich  Bon  Chretien  or 
Bartlett,  and  a  host  beside,  too  numerous  for  detail,  and  only 
to  be  known  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  our  pursuits 
in  this  science. 

The  peach,  nectarine  and  apricot  are  all  most  favorably 
adapted  to  city  culture.  Trained  to  the  wall,  or  planted  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  house,  they  are  protected 
against  frosts,  and  furnish  an  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
luxury  of  great  attraction.  One  may  realize  a  two-fold  advan- 
tage in  these  trees.  What  more  beautiful  than  the  roseate 
flowers  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  or  the  snowy  inflorescence 
of  the  apricot?.  The  warm  sunny  days  of  early  April  call  the 
latter  into  life  and  elegance,  to  be  soon  succeeded  with  as  fair 
fruit.  The  (oliage  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  too,  is  highly 
ornamental  and  slowly  deciduous,  while  a  certainly  of  a  crop 
may  be  secured. 

But  quitting  for  the  present,  at  least,  these  good  things  of 
the  earth,  the  very  catalogue  of  which  almost  tempts  one  to 
turn  culturist,  who  owns  an  inch  of  soil,  and  at  which  our 
mouths  water  in  delightful  anticipation,  all  within  the  capacity 
of  our  Society,  and  worthy  its  regards,  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  reasons,  also,  why  our  attention  to  floriculture  might  prom- 
ise equal  success. 

The  floricultural  year  may  be  divided  into  four  epochs  of 
great  splendor,  which  I  shall  call, — 

1.  The  Bulbous. 

2.  The  Pansy. 

3.  The  Rose. 

4.  The  Dahlia. 

While  the  entire  summer  and  autumnal  months  recognize  the 
new  and  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  flower  beds,  the  Verbenas. 
Of  the  first,  you  may  have,  in  a  small  area^  some  of  the 
earliest,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  visitants  of  spring.  First 
come  the  ever  welcome  snow-drop,  peeping  from  under  the 
wasting  snow  drift,  in  the  warm,  sunny  spots  of  the  garden,  and 
reminding  you  that  winter  must  soon  give  way  to  spring.  The 
daring  hardihood  of  this  little  bulb  seems  surprising,  even  to 
the  florist.  It  is  also  subject  to  great  variation  in  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  would  serve  to  indicate,  in  no  faint  degree,  the 
comparative  advance  of  our  springs.  Thus,  in  1837,  it  ap- 
peared about  the  13th  of  April,  while  the  very  next  year  gives 
Its  appearance,  in  the  same  spot,  the  24th  of  March.  A  na- 
tive of  Britain,  it  there  flowers  in  January.     One  variety  only 
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is  known,  the  double  flowering,  which  appears  some  weeks 
later,  and  is  not  half  as  pretty  as  the  true  species.  Next  come 
the  flamy  crocuses,  of  which  little  brilliant  bulbs  alone  a  most 
unique  and  beautiful  collection  might  be  formed.  First  peeps 
from  the  ground,  following  close  on  the  steps  of  the  delicate 
snow-drop,  the  royal  tilled  ''Cloth  of  Gold"  crocus,  so  small 
in  size  and  contour,  as  to  need  one's  eye-sight  improved  to  see 
it,  unless  it  is  expanded  in  the  bright  sun-shine;  but  stoop  to 
the  little  beauty,  and  then  observe  its  brilliant  tint  and  curious 
contrasted  colors — a  rich  velvety  brown  without,  contrasting 
finely  with  a  deep  gold  within.  Its  whole  size  is  more  dimin- 
utive than  that  of  the  other  species;  but  like  many  other  small 
items,  and  some  humble  virtues,  it  improves  on  nearer  ac- 
quaintance. These  bulbs  are  often  imported  from  Holland 
with  the  other  kinds,  and  may  be  known  by  its  coarsely  netted 
root  skin.  A  very  rare  variety,  with  deep  purple  flowers,  is 
also  said  to  exist. 

Next  come  the  yellow  crocuses,  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  of  great  brilliancy  when  planted  in  groups.  Then  you 
may  have  the  spring  crocus,  with  splendid  large  blue  or  pur- 
ple flowers,  which  mix  well  with  the  yellow.  A  few  days 
later  will  appear  the  delicate  Scotch  crocus,  of  large,  open 
white  flowers,  most  elegantly  pencilled  with  purple  veins. 
These  four  kinds  are  the  ones  usually  sold  in  our  bulb  stores, 
and  seen  in  our  gardens.  Besides  these,  there  are  nine  more, 
some  of  exceeding  rarity,  and  some  of  great  beauty.  Anoth- 
er species  is  worth  mentioning,  viz.  the  C.  s&tivus,  or  safiron 
crocus,  which  blossoms  in  the  autumn,  and  from  which  the  true 
medicinal  safiron  is  derived.  Formerly,  in  England,  large 
fields  were  used  in  its  culture,  and  great  numbers  of  women 
and  children  employed  in  plucking  the  minute  stigma^  which 
forms  the  true  safiron.  A  disease  of  a  fungus  character  is  in- 
cident, so  as  to  destroy  entire  crops.  The  autumnal  crocus 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  quite  a  distinct  bulb,  of  great  beauty, 
viz.  the  conchicum,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  single  and 
double.  These  appear  without  any  leaves,  and  present  a  cu- 
rious and  beautiful  sight.  They  are  also  of  great  utility  in 
medicine. 

And  after  the  spring  crocuses  have  closed  their  petals,  and 
retired  from  the  scene  of  their  short-lived  beauty,  come  the 
noble  and  fragrant  hyacinths,  glittering  like  massive  crystals,  or 
bending  in  beauty  with  their  nodding  bells.  Almost  innume- 
rable varieties  may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  Holland  bulbs, 
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but  a  magnificent  bed  may  be  composed  of  some  two  or  three 
dozen  kinds.  Great  skill  is  requisite  in  properly  planting  and 
cultivating  these,  and,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their  true 
merits,  one  should  visit  the  fine  collections  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Those  sold  annually  at  auction  are  the  refuse  from 
the  seedling  beds  in  Holland,  and  can,  in  no  possible  degree, 
compare  with  full  grown  bulbs.  A  bed  of  hyacinths  may  be 
grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  a  most  unique  appearance. 
A  harmony  of  colors  may  be  produced,  according  either  to 
the  principles  of  taste,  or  according  to  the  culturist's  fancy. 
Beside  the  oriental  hyacinth,  there  are  others  of  humbler  merit, 
and  now  little  seen,  except  in  old  gardens  and  rare  collections, 
such  as  the  grape,  the  feather,  and  the  musk  hyacinths. 

Of  tulips,  I  need  say  little  in  commendation.  To  realize 
something  of  their  true  glories,  you  must  visit  Mr.  Walker's 
collection,  and  the  like  in  possession  of  some  of  our  amateurs, 
while  a  host  of  fritillaries,  irises,  lilies,  martagons,  jonquils, 
narcissi,  with  ranunculi  and  anemones,  and  many  native  lilia- 
ceous flowers,  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  bulbous  array  of  brave 
and  noble  flowers. 

The  second  era  of  the  seasons  is  that  of  the  Pansy.  This 
exquisite  flower  has  never,  until  a  few  years,  been  much  culti- 
vated. The  genuine  pansy  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  South 
Europe,  and  distinct  from  the  V.  tricolor^  or  heartsease. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  regarding  their  intermixture,  and 
probably  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  present  numerous  varieties 
are  hybrids.  The  old  blue  grandiflora  may  yet  be  found 
among  us,  and  seldom  makes  seed.  This,  and  the  old  pure 
white  were  for  some  time  the  only  two  known  in  our  gardens. 
The  progress  of  this  flower  since  is  curious.  While  on  a  visit 
to  Montreal,  eight  years  since,  I  saw  in  the  gardens  of  that 
city  a  very  fine  variety,  with  purple  petals,  and  a  golden  edge. 
Having  procured  seeds,  they  were  given  to  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Cambridge,  and  from  them  was  reared  a  similar,  called 
by  the  gardener  in  honor  of  some  royal  character,  whose  cog- 
nomen, (no  flattering  respect  by  the  way,)  I  have  forgotten. 
This  was  soon  noticed  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  with  the  two  first 
mentioned  and  a  hybrid;  the  culture  of  the  finer  sorts,  begun  iii 
this  vicinity,  under  th%  skill  of  the  pansy  grower  of  Roxbury, 
in  eight  years  realized  some  thousand  varieties,  of  every  sort 
and  hue.  The  pansy  has  also  been  imported  from  England, 
but  with  scarcely  any  success.  Thus  of  a  lot  imported  by  Mr. 
Walker,  the  extreme  tip  of  a  single  kind,  as  he  assured  me. 
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only  survived.  This  being  carerully  saved,  and  caused  to 
root,  produced,  after  the  most  sedulous  care,  superadded  to 
the  original  expense,  an  ordinary  flower  only. 

The  pansy  requires  a  rich,  cool  and  moist  soil.  To  be 
sure  of  good  kinds,  the  seed  only  of  the  very  best  must  be 
sowed.  This  is  difficult  to  procure.  Sometimes  only  a  pod 
or  two  can  be  gathered  on  a  large  plant.  Raise  your  own 
seed,  if  you  want  to  find  your  experiment  successful.  As 
they  seldom  produce  from  seed  the  same,  it  is  plain  that  they 
must  be  saved  by  cuttings  or  layers.  The  pansy  has  also  good 
and  bad  qualities,  such  as  form,  color,  tints,  &c.  &c.  It  makes 
an  elegant  plant  for  the  parlor,  in  spring  months,  blossoming 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  true  pansy  is  the  little  and  old  fashioned  viola  tricolor. 
Who  does  not  remember  this  as  one  of  the  earliest  blossoms 
of  his  youthful  experience?  It  may  be  denominated  the  chiWs 
flower^  so  intimately  is  it  connected  with  infantile  sports  and 
pursuits.  Exquisite  gems  of  its  varieties  may  be  raised.  A 
little  attention  to  it  will  produce  many  sorts,  as  rich  as  its 
larger  sized  co-species.  Some  of  the  deepest  dyes  may  be 
found  in  the  heartsease.  Its  extreme  hardihood  •should  re- 
commend it  to  our  care  and  notice.  The  warm,  sunny  days, 
equally  of  late  November  and  early  March,  expand  its  petals. 
How  eagerly  we  pluck  its  blossoms,  laden  with  the  welcome 
perfume  of  promised  vernal  treasures!  It  is  also  the  poet's 
flower.  And  who  that  loves  poetry,  loves  not  the  flower, 
however  humble  and  mean?  Thus,  among  others,  the  immor- 
tal Milton  sings: — 

;-  Flowers  were  the  couch, — 

Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 

And  hyacinths,— earth's  freshest,  softest  lap. 

The  season  of  the  Rose  next  comes  under  notice.  Then, 
too,  comes  flowery,  blooming  June.  The  queen  of  flowers, 
the  rose  of  countless  hue  and  shade,  enamels  earth's  most  luxu- 
riant carpet  of  green  in  breathing,  living  lustre.  With  this  in- 
teresting flower  there  ''is  indeed  associated  an  almost  inde- 
scribable and  instructive  feeling  of  real,  refined  pleasure,  which 
scarcely  any  other,  the  humble  violet  excepted,  can  awa- 
ken within  us.  The  rose — the  first  *  glorious  harbinger  of 
joyous  summer,  and  the  lingering  blossom  of  its  sunny  ^months — 
the  rose,  whether  wild  or  cuhivated,  single  or  double,  rambling 
and  climbing  in  vagrant  festoons,  over  the  thicket  and  stone 
wall,  or  prim  and  upright  under  the  tutoring  care  of  the  curious 
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and  fastidious  florist's  band,  and  rendered,  by  the  wonderful 
transmutations  of  scientific  skill,  the  pride  of  bis  garden  and 
bia  beart,— or  tbe  rose  beneatb  the  window  of  the  snug  farm- 
bouse,  cultivated  to  afford  a  Sunday  bouquet,  or  for  its  more 
valued  worth,  in  the  simple  pharmacopoeia  of  village  medicine 
of  healing  herbs; — in  every  situation,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance, it  is  decidedly  the  most  universal  favorite  flower.  At- 
tracting the  attention  of  mankind  at  an  early  age  of  the  world, 
its  exquisite  beauty,  delightful  fragrance,  and  many  virtues, 
have  immortalized  it  by  connection  with  the  glorious,  the  beau- 
tiful, the  lovely,  and  the  good,  in  nature  and  in  society.  Who 
has  not  admired  the  elegant  freedom  of  tbe  sweet  brier — its 
pale,  simple  blossoms,  fine,  delicate  petals,  and  numerous  sta- 
mens of  rich  gold,  throwing  up,  in  a  single  season,  a  vigorous 
and  pliant  stem  of  six  or  seven  feet  high,  well  secured  from 
too  rude  an  attack  on  its  beauty  by  strong  bent  prickles;  and 
even,  in  mid-winter,  lends  its  aid,  by  its  bright  scarlet  fruit,  to 
grace  the  magnificence  of  that  frigid  scene?  And  who  that  has 
not  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  splendid  productions  of  the  flor- 
ist's garden,  indebted  to  tbe  magic  power  of  the  rose  for  the 
charms  of  flowery  June? 

Tbe  number  of  species  of  roses  has  been  computed  as  up- 
wards of  two  hundred,  with  almost  numberless  varieties  from 
cross  impregnation  and  accidental  variation.  South  America 
is  the  only  country  which  cannot  boast  of  these  elegant  flow- 
ers." 

The  rose  is  capable  of  great  attractions  as  a  florist's  flower. 
Several  kinds  are  most  elegant  climbers,  as  the  muhifldra, 
(tender,)  rubifdlia,  rubrifolia,  &c.  Others  form  fine  standard 
plants,  as  the  moss,  and  some  dwarf  kinds.  While  the  Chi- 
nese and  Bengal  are  best  grown  in  pots,  and,  when  budded,  as 
tree  roses.  This  plan  is  more  practised  in  Europe  than  in  this 
country.  •  The  best  stock  for  budding  is  the  rubrifolia.  By 
potting  the  stocks,  and  suffering  them  to  become  well  estab- 
lished, you  may,  after  inserting  the  buds,  have  fine  flowers  in 
six  weeks.  The  yellow  tea  and  Noisette  roses  are  said  to  do 
best  under  this  mode  of  culture.  China,  and  other  tender 
roses,  may  be  made  to  survive  the  winter,  by  covering  them. 
They  thus  attain  greater  vigor  and  beauty  of  flower.  The 
rose  needs  variety  of  soil,  according  to  the  kind.  The  crim- 
son roses  need  much  sand,  while  the  tea  roses  need  virgin 
soil  and  good  compost.  To  cultivate  the  rose  to  advantage, 
may  be  considered  a  mark  of  floricultural  skill. 
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Lastly  comes,  and  already  is  fast  passing  by,  the  epoch  of 
the  Dahlia,  King  of  flowers  and  autumn's  glory.  The  surpass- 
ing beauty  and  brilliancy  of  this  flower  has  raised  it  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  floral  taste,  whether  considered  in  its  single  una- 
dorned simplicity,  or  when  brought  to  the  acme  of  perfection 
by  the  ingenious  labors  of  the  floriculturist.  Scarcely  unrival- 
led by  the  unique  elegance  of  the  camellia,  it  has  become,  like 
that  remarkably  transmuted  plant,  as  universal  a  favorite  among 
the  curious  and  wealthy;  and,  still  more,  a  companion  of  the 
antique  and  venerable  accompaniments  of  the  ordinary  garden 
or  country  flower  bed,  of  some  humble  admirer  of  nature's 
sportive  wonders, — such  as  may  be  found  in  every  community, . 
and  not  by  any  means  few  in  our  own  happy,  smiling  New 
England. 

The  history  of  the  dahlia  may  perhaps  be  new  to  some  of 
my  hearers,  nor  would  they  be  unwilling  to  trace  with  me  the 
origin  of  this  beaming  beauty  of  our  floral  festival  this  day. 

The  dahlia  was  originally  from  Mexico,  and  introduced  in- 
to Europe  in  1789.  From  the  botanical  garden  at  Mexico  it 
was  sent  to  that  of  Madrid,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first 
time,  in  1791.  Cavinelle,  (an  eminent  ecclesiastic  and  bot- 
anist,) dedicated  the  genus  to  Dahl,  a  Swede,  and  disciple  of 
Linnaeus.  In  the  same  year,  (1791,)  he  gave  a  description 
of  three  varieties  sent  from  Mexico,  which  he  considered  as 
three  species^  viz.  pinndla^  rdsea^  and  cocclnea. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Annales  des  JV/iaeum,  we  find  a  me- 
moir on  the  dahlia,  by  Thouin,  accompanied  by  a  colored 
plate  of  three,  r6sea,  purpiirea,  and  coccinea.  Adsea  was 
of  the  size  of  a  china-aster.  A  few  such  little  flowers  of  a 
rose  color,  we  occasionally  meet  with  now.  It  was  not  until 
]8I7,  (twenty-six  years,)  that  semi-double  flowers  could  be 
obtained;  simultaneous,  indeed,  with  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch, 
and  with  their  similar  success.  A  curious  physiological  fact 
was  also  noticed,  that  on  thin  and  light  soils,  the  plants  pro- 
duced seeds  capable  of  rearing  semi-double  varieties,  whereas 
those  on  rich  soils  produced  single  and  simple  flowers.  This 
was  accounted  for  thus:  the  greater  effort  to  produce  a  perfect 
seed  than  an  imperfect  one;  the  latter  continuing  the  aberra- 
tion from  the  first  true  type. 

De  CandoUe,  on  philosophical  principles  relative  to  the  law 
of  color,  foretold  the  improbability,  of  rearing  a  blue  colored 
flower,  and,  amid  the  myriad  varieties,  no  such  tint  has  been 
found.     Thus  connected,  in  mysterious  and  sympathetic  union, 
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are  the  several  laws  pertaining  to  matter,  in  the  varied  depart-* 
ments  of  nature. 

The  dahlia  is  a  flower  of  great  uncertainty  in  flowering,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of  kinds,  to 
secure  a  continuance  of  bloom.  It  requires  a  rich,  deep,  and 
moist  soil,  and  should  be  planted  out  either  quite  early  or  quite 
late;  the  first  for  early  bloom,  and  the  last  for  succession.  In 
New  York,  and  on  the  Hudson,  the  dahlia  displays  its  bloom 
at  the  very  time  in  June  when  we  here  are  told  to  plant  out 
our  roots.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  ours  should 
not  do  so;  but  for  this  result  we  must  have  recourse  to  early 
forcing.  The  dry  weather  of  summer  is  unfavorable  to  the 
buds,  and  therefore  the  late  planting  is  on  the  whole  prefer* 
able.  Should  your  plant  show  a  few  early  flowers,  and  then 
stand  still  about  mid-summer,  cut  it  down  to  the  first  joint, 
and  it  will  immediately  push  again  for  a  new  flowering.  This 
is  not  only  a  valuable  hint,  but  one  founded  on  actual  experi- 
ment. 

The  dahlia  is  subject  to  numerous  foes,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  Of  the  latter,  a  most  dangerous  and  destructive 
to  its  healthy  foliage,  is  mildew.  This  arises  from  lack  of 
moisture,  and  will  never  appear  if  the  plants  are  well  watered. 
When  it  comes  on,  frequent  sprinkling  over  the  foliage  will 
check  it,  and  expand  the  flower  buds  at  the  same  time.  Of 
insects,  the  most  annoying  is  a  cut-worm,  which  penetrates 
the  stem,  and  saps  its  energy.  Use  the  knife  vigorously,  and 
extirpate  the  foe. 

The  dahlia  is  also  subject  to  great  variation  in  its  flowers. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Striata  formosissima,  and  in  difl^erent 
exposures  it  will  have  different  blooms.  I  possess  a  plant  on 
which  the  blossoms  were  all  of  one  color.  Such,  also,  was 
the  case,  a  few  years  since,  with  a  magnificent  variety,  Lev- 
ick's  Incomparable.  Various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
explain  for  this:  some,  say  soil;  some,  shade;  and  some  one 
thing,  some  another.  It  will  probably  remain  a  mystery, 
among  the  hidden  laws  of  vegetation. 

The  botanical  department  of  floriculture  has  received  an 
addition  to  its  treasures  in  the  Dahlia  ripens,  first  flowered 
in  this  vicinity  by  T.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  and  imported, 
by  seed,  by  J.  W.  Boott,  Esq.  Prof.  Lindley  anticipates, 
by  cross  impregnation,  to  produce,  in  time,  a  new  series  of 
beautiful  double  flowers,  of  low  stature  and  elegant  foliage^ 
and  which  will  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  flower  border. 
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The  introduction  of  the  verbena  into  floriculture,  has  been 
of  signal  advantage  to  the  elegance  of  our  gardens.  New  va- 
rieties are  constantly  being  raised.  Any  one  may  produce 
them,  by  sowing  the  seed.  The  vivid  scarlet,  pure  white, 
dark  purple,  rich  lilac,  brilliant  red,  may  be  most  curiously 
blended,  in  perfect  and  unique  harmony.  A  hot  sun,  poor 
soil,  and  open  air,  are  the  best  means  of  cultivating  them. 

Thus  have  I  run  cursorily  over  the  field  of  our  mutual  la- 
bors and  enjoyments,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  intention  of  our 
Society.  It  remains  for  me  only  to  say  a  parting  word,  by 
way  of  farewell.  Interested,  as  we  have  been,  in  a  common 
object,  may  the  delights  and  ever  increasing  charms  of  its 
successful  operation,  promote  a  happy  and  kindly  feeling. 
The  flowers  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  kind  tokens  of  a 
Great  Being's  continued  interest  in  man.  Devoutly  may  a 
sense  of  refined,  purified  gratitude  be  paid  Him.  Let  the 
intercourse  with  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  in  nature  be  con- 
ducive to  the  truly  beauty  and  good  within  us.  Let  widely 
extended  views  of  our  chosen  and  favorite  studies  occupy  our 
minds: — the  welfare  of  others  by  our  humble  ministry  in  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  a  true  and  exalted  sense  of  their 
importance:  for  He  who  formed  the  lilies  of  the  field,  clothed 
them  in  unrivalled  beauty  for  our  instruction,  and  gave  them 
us  as  mementos  of  His  wisdom,  power,  and  love. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  some  rare  Plants  of  J^tio  England^  mth 
descriptions  of  some  new  species.  By  William  Oakes, 
Ipswich,  Mass. 

The  plants  here  noticed  have  been  many  years  in  my  pos- 
session, and  a  great  part  of  them  were  collected  in  1829,  by 
my  excellent  friend,  James  W.  Robbins,  M.  D. 

EIe6charis  Robbinsu. 

Vescription, — Root  fibrous,  sending  out  at  the  base  of  the  culms, 

long,  slender,  horizontal,  dark  brown  shoots,  with   short,  distant 

Culms,  several  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  (clothed  at  the 


long, 
Bcalet 
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base  with  an  obliquely  truncate  sheatb,  which  is  1 — 3  inches  long,) 
erect,  eight  inches  to  two  feet  or  more  high,  oAen  without  spikes, 
pale  green,  sharply  triangular,  the  sides  rather  concave,  with 
many  furrows.  Spikes  three  lines  to  an  inch  long,  about  a  line 
wide,  lanceolate  or  linear,  acute,  scarcely  wider  than  the  culms. 
Scales,  three  to  nine,  about  four  lines  long,  lanceolate,  rather  ob- 
tuse, pale  green,  many  ribbed,  thin,  with  a  white  membranous  edge, 
becoming  pale  brown  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Nuts  about  a  line  Ion?, 
obovate,  rather  sharply  triangular,  reticulate,  pale  brown.  Style 
longer  than  the  scales,  three-cleA  at  tip;  tapering  from  its  shrinkmg 
persistent  base,  which  is  about  one  third  as  wide  as  the  nut.  Bris- 
tles about  six,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  nut,  strong,  retrorsely  his- 
pid. From  the  crown  of  the  root  arises  a  whorl  of  numerous  very 
fine  capillary  abortive  stems,  a  foot  or  more  long,  green,  and  floating 
in  the  water,  in  a  radiant  manner,  around  the  erect  stems. 

Grows  in  shallow  water  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  in  ditches. 
At  Pondicherry  pond,  Jefferson,  N.  H.,  Dr.  Robbins,  Julj^,  1829.  At 
Cook's  pond,  and  other  ponds  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  ditches  at 
Manchester,  Mass,  July  and  September,  1839. 

This  interesting  species  is  probably  not  rare,  but  it  easily  escapes 
notice,  especially  the  floating  capillary  stems,  which  I  observed  for 
the  first  time  at  Plymouth,  in  July.  The  plant  is  frequently  left  dry 
in  the  autumn,  when  of  course  the  capillary  stems  disappear.  This 
is  probably  the  species  which  Dr.  Torrey  mentions  in  his  CyperkcesB, 
JlnnaU  of  New  York  Lyceum,  Vol.  III.,  p.  314,  received  by  him  in 
an  immature  state,  from  Benjamin  D.  Greene,  Esq. 

Galium  Litt^lln. 

Veaer, — Root  perennial,  being  a  portion  of  the  old  stem;  with  slen- 
der, blackish  fibres  at  the  joints.  Stem  quadrangular,  with  pale  an- 
gles, smooth,  5 — 7  inches  high,  with  a  few  long,  spreading  brabches, 
sometimes  nearly  simple.  Leaves  four  in  a  whorl,  large,  5 — 13 
lines  long  by  3 — 8  lines  broad,  round  oval,  round  obovate,  or  round- 
ish, very  obtuse,  with  a  minute  point,  smooth,  except  a  few  scattered 
white  pointed  hairs,  margin  ciliate  with  the  same  hairs.  Branches 
few-flowered.  Flowers,  two  or  three  together,  on  pedicels  radiating 
from  the  same  point,  the  main  peduncle  1 — 2  inches  long,  the  pedicels 
3^—8  lines.  Petals  four,  white,  smooth,  ovate,  acute.  Divisions  of  the 
fruit  roundish,  covered  with  very  long  whitish  hairs,  which  are  curved 
and  blackish  at  the  points.     Flowers  in  July. 

I  found  this  species  in  moist,  springy  ground,  in  the  woods  on  the 
side  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  1826;  and  I  have  received  young 
specimens  of  the  same  from  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  without  flower 
or  fruit,  collected  before  that  time  by  the  late  Henry  Little,  M.  D. 
Mr.  Tuckerman  has  lately  found  it  on  the  Mansfield  mountain,  Ver- 
mont. 

Erythrae^a  Pickeringii. 

Deaer. — Root  of  moderate  size,branching  below,  whitish,  apparently 
annual.  Stem  erect,  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  dichotomously  branch- 
ing from  the  base  or  middle.  Branches  strict,  and  nearly  erect,  sev- 
eral inches  long,  stem  and  branches  angular,  and  almost  alated  by 
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the  decurrent  mid-rib  and  margins  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  about  an 
inch  long,  clasping,  the  lower  ones  oval,  obtuse,  the  upper  ones  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  both  with  a  minute  point.  Flowers  sessile,  some  in 
the  forks,  but  mostly  on  the  sides  of  the  long  branches.  Divisions  of 
the  calyx  linear,  acute,  erect,  four  lines  long.  Corolla  eight  lines 
long,  slender,  the  tube  contracted  at  the  neck  below  the  mouth,  the 
lobes  spreading,  ovate,  obtuse.  Stamens  from  the  neck  of  the  tube, 
extendmg  rather  beyond  the  base  of  the  lobes.  Anthers  linear-ob- 
long, at  nrst  erect,  but  afterwards  twisting  outwards.  Ovary  lance- 
olate, terete,  hnlf  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Style  filiform,  shorter  than 
the  stamens.  Stigma  dilated,  roundish,  and  deeply  bilabiate.  Leaves 
rather  fleshy,  pale  ercen.  Corolla  rather  pale  rose,  the  tube  nearly 
white.  Anthers  yellow.  The  whole  plant  very  Bmooth,  and  intense- 
ly bitter,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus. 

On  the  sandy  margins  of  the  sea  shore,  Nantucket,  where  I  found 
it  in  September,  1829.  Dr.  Pickering  informed  me  that  he  found  it 
a  year  or  two  before,  on  the  coast  of  Maryland. 

Potamogeton  Robbinsii. 

Descr, — Leaves  lance-linear,  sheathing  the  stem  with  the  adnate 
stipules,  the  lamina  auriculnte  at  base,  the  margins  finely  ciliate- 
serrulate.  Stem  long,  with  long  branches,  the  leaves  rather  crowd- 
ed, 2—4  inches  long,  3 — 4  lines  wide,  somewhat  two-ranked,  green, 
many-ribbed,  acute.  Sheathing  base  of  the  leaves  half  an  inch  long, 
adnate  to  the  stipule,  the  free  part  of  which  is  produced  about  half 
an  inch  above,  and  is  membranous,  white,  and  somewhat  lacerate. 
Spikes  oblong.  Flowers  rather  small.  The  ciliate  serraturcs  are  not 
seen  distinctly  without  a  lens. 

This  curious  species  was  found  in  Pondicherry  pond,  Jefferson, 
N.  H.,  by  Dr.  Robbins,  in  1829;  and  by  myself,  in  the  same  year,  in 
ponds  Ju  Wenham,  Mass.  1  have  since  seen  it  in  ponds  in  Plymouth, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  common,  but  probably  confounded 
with  P,  zosterir5iius  or  comprdssus. 

Sabbktia  campanulkta.     Torrey,  Flora  of  the  Northern  StateSy 
p.  217.     Chironia  campanukta  Ltnn.,  Sp,  PL^   Vol.   1. 9 
p.  272.     Sabbktia  stellaris,  Hitchcock's  Cat.  Mass. 
This  long  lost  species  was  found  before  1839,  by  T.  A.  Greene, 
Esq.,  at  Nantucket,  und  published  in  Hitchcock's  Catalogue,  under  the 
name  of  S.  stellkris.     It  exactly  agrees  with  the  description  of  Lin- 
naeus, who  received  his  specimens  from  Kalm.     Thouj;h  it  resembles 
S.  stellaris,  it  seems  abundantly  distinct  in  its  leaves  dilated,  not  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  and  in  the  liuear  subulate,  almost  filiform  divis- 
ions of  the  calyx,  which  are  frequently  as  long  as  the  corolla.     The 
yellow  star,  aUo,  is  destitute  of  the  deep  red  angular  border  of  stelJ^* 
ris,  it  being  only  indistinctly  bordered  with  fumt   bcownish  purple. 
The  flowers  are  almost  always  five-parted,  and  the  corolla  is  deep 
bright  rose. 

In  moist  hollows  in  Squam,  Nantucket,  in  Mr.  Greene's  locality, 
September,  1829. 

Utricul^ria  Gre^im.     U.  resupinata,  Hitchcock's  Cat.  JUass^ 
Bigelow's  Floray  third  edition,  p.  10. 
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Veier. — This  species  ^ows  in  shallow  water,  on  the  borders  of 
ponds.  The  base  of  the  stem  sends  out  into  the  soil  many  branch- 
ing, white,  filiform  roots,  which  have  a  few  white,  transparent 
bladders,  and  send  up  a  great  number  of  erect,  green,  filiform,  taper- 
ing shoots,  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  These  shoots,  which  are 
probably  abortive  stems,  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  and  have  distant 

Partitions  like  joints.  Stem  erect,  six  inches  or  more  high,  slender, 
ut  pretty  firm  and  stiff,  with  two  opposite  broad  scales  an  inch  be-, 
low  the  top.  Flower  terminal,  single.  Corolla  rose  or  purple,  with 
a  very  long  tube,  and  a  rather  short,  obtuse,  spur,  which  is  very  dis- 
tant from  the  lip.  The  corolla  being  terminal,  and  the  spur  very 
distant  from  the  lip,  it  has  a  resapinate  appearance  at  first  sight,  but 
the  corolla  is  set  on  to  the  peduncle  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus. 
I  regret  that  my  notes  from  the  fresh  plant  are  mislaid. 

'This  curious  and  pretty  species  was  first  found  by  B.  D.  Greene, 
Esq.,  at  Tewkesbury,  Mass.,  and  aAerwards  by  the  botanists  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  at  Cook's  pond,  and  other  ponds  ui  that  town, 
where  I  saw  it  in  great  abundance,  in  July,  1839.  Utriculkria  cor- 
nQta  has  frequently  abortive  stems  of  the  same  kind  as  this  species. 

Phkca  Robbinsii. 

Descr. — Root  woody,  with  a  thick  pale  bark,  long,  thick,  branching 
and  firmly  fixed  in  the  fissures  of  the  ledges  of  rock,  on  which  it  grows. 
Stems  rather  numerous,  about  a  foot  high,  simple,  erect,  sometimes 
a  little  decumbent  at  base,  rather  slender,  slightly  angular  and  groov- 
ed. Stipules  triangular-ovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  3 — 3  lines  long. 
Leaves  bluish  ffreen,  paler  beneath,  2 — 4  inches  long,  generally  with 
4  or  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  sometimes  three  or  six.  Jjeafiets  opposite, 
or  nearly  so,  on  petioles  about  a  line  long,  oblong-elliptic,  the  termi- 
nal one  larger,  and  oAen  inclining  to  obovate,  all  very  obtuse,  and 
frequently  emarginate.  Peduncles  about  three,  from  five  to  ten  inch- 
es long,  nearly  erect.  Raceme  ovate,  becoming  oblong  and  loose, 
12  to  20  flowered.  Flowers  horizontal,  about  six  lines  long,  on  very 
short  pedicels.  Bractes  oblong,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  pedicels,  but 
not  half  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Calyx  tubular-campanulate,  the  teeth 
triangular-ovate,  acute,  not  one  third  so  long  as  the  tube,  the  two  up- 
per ones  more  distant.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  white. 
Yexillum  obovate,  broadly  rounded,  and  often  emarginate  at  tip,  the. 
sides  moderately  reflexed.  Wings  as  long  as  the  vexillum,  oblong, 
obtuse,  on  a  linear  claw  not  so  long  as  the  calyx,  strongly  auriculate. 
Keel  oblong,  obtuse,  not  so  long  as  the  wings,  on  a  broader  claw,  and 
also  auriculate.  Stamens  diadelphous,  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla. 
Anthers  roundish,  yellow.  Ovarium  lanceolate,  tapering  into  the  su- 
bulate smooth  style,  which  is  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  yellow, 
capitate,  roundish,  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  tip  of  the  style.  Le- 
gumes dependent,  pale  brown,  turgid,  veined,  scarcely  coriaceous, 
about  an  inch  long,  on  a  slender  stipe  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  ob- 
long, cymbiform,  acute,  tipped  with  the  recurved  persistent  style, 
the  upper  placental  suture  curved,  the  other  suture  straight.  Neither 
of  the  sutures  are  introflexed,  though  an  almost  imperceptible,  thin, 
narrow  margin  appears  within  the  lower  one.  Seeds  three  to  nine, 
generally  about  six,  on  pedicels  as  long  as  themselves,  brown,  smooth, 
minutely  pitted  under  a  lens,  flattened^  roundish,  the  hilum  in  a 
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rounded  sinus.  Lower  side  of  the  leaves  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  legumes  with  short,  appressed,  whitish  hairs.  Stem,  bractes, 
outer  surface  of  the  legumes,  and  especially  the  calyx,  with  black 
hairs  of  the  same  kind. 

May,  June. — On  rocky  ledges,  overflowed  in  the  spring,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Onion  river,  Burlington,  Vermont.     Dr.  Robblns,  1829. 

•i9aem6ae  hudsonidna  Richardson.  Torrey  and  Gray,  Flo- 
ray  Vol.  I.,  app.,  p.  658.  .flnemdne  multifida  D.C,  Tor- 
rey and  Gray,  I.,  13. 

On  rocky  ledges  on  the  banks  of  the  Onion  river,  Colchester  and 
Burlington,  Vt.  Dr.  Bobbins,  1839.  The  flowers  of  this  species,  at 
this  locality,  are  dull  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  rose,  not  dark  red, 
as  in  the  I^ew  York  specimens.  Still  I  consider  that  this  must  be 
distinct  from  the  plant  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

•flnemdne  cylindrica  Gray.  Torrey  and  Gray,  Flora^  L,  13. 
var.  &lba  Oake$.     Flowers  larger,  sepals  white. 

On  rocky  ledges  in  Castleton,  Burlington,  and  other  places  in  Ver- 
mont, also  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.     Dr.  Bobbins,  1829. 

J^nemdne  pennsylv&nica  Linn.  Mant.  247. 
South  Hero,  Vermont.    Dr.  Bobbins,  1839. 

Turritis  glabra.     Torrey  and  Gray,  I.,  78. 
On  a  rocky  ledge  in  Paradise,  Salem,  Mass.    Dr.  S.  Bass,  1819. 

Card&mne  prat6nsis.     L. 

Canaan,  Connecticut,  and  various  places  in  the  north  of  Vermont. 
Dr.  Bobbins,  1829. 

JVasturtium  nktans  D.  C.  b.  americknum  Gray.     Torrey  and 
'^Gray,  I.,  75. 

Very  fine  specimens  were  collected  by  Dr.  Bobbins,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Onion  river,  Ferrisburg,  Vermont,  in  June,  1829. 

JMyriophyllum  scabrktum  Mich.  IT.,  190. 

At  Block  Island,  Dr.  Bobbins,  1839.  At  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Oakes, 
1839. 

TillcB^a  simplex  Nutt.  Gen.  *9pp. 
On  the  dried  borders  of  small  ponds,  at  Nantucket,  1829. 

Polygala  Nuttillii,  Torrey  and  Gray,  ^pp.  to  Vol.  I.,  p.  670. 
In  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  1829. 

Coniosdlinura  canadense,  Torrey  and  Gray,  I.  p.  619.     Se- 
linum  canadense  Mich.     Cnidiuin  canadense  Sprengel. 
I  found  this  long  overlooked  species  in  Lubec,  Columbia,  and  Bnn- 

gor,  Maine,  in  1838.     In  1839  Dr.  Bobbins  found  it  in  many  parts  of 
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Vermont  and  Connecticut.    In  1839, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  it 
in  Mast  swamp,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Floe'rkco  proserpinacoides  Willd. 
Castleton,  and  other  places  in  Vermont.    Dr.  Robbins,  1829. 

Fiburnura    Oxyc6ccus  Purshy    var.   eradi&tum    Oakes.      V. 
pauciflorum  La  Pylaie 

This  differs  from  Fibtirnnm  Oxyc6ccus  in  no  respect  but  in  the 
want  of  rays,  which  is  caused  by  its  alpine  situation.  On  the  alpine 
region  of  tlie  White  mountains,  near  the  limits  of  trees.  Dr.  Rob- 
bins,  1829.  Mr.  Tuckerman  and  Mr.  McRae  have  lately  found  it 
on  the  Mansfield  mountain,  Vermont. 

£fen^cio  aureus  L.  b.  lanceolatus  Oakes 

This  curious  variety  has  lanceolate  acute  radical  leaves,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  lanceolate  stem  leaves,  pinnattfid  at  base,  but 
in  other  respects  it  does  not  differ  from  5.  aureus.  Shady  swamp  at 
Brownington,  Vermont.    Dr.  Robbins,  1829. 

Hele&strund  klhutn  D.  C.  Pr.    5,  264.       Chrysopsis   &lba, 

JVii«. 

Pownal,  Vermont.    Dr.  Robbins,  1829. 
Camp&nula  glomerkta  L. 

In  Dark  Lane,  Danvers,  where  it  has  been  naturalized  many  years, 
and  was  first  found  by  Andrew  Nichols,  M.  D. 

•i^'rbutus  alpina  L. 

On  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains.  Dr.  Robbins, 
1839. 

Faccinium  cespitdsum  Mich.    b.    foliis  inaj6ribus  Hooker. 
Fl.  Bor.  Am.  IT.  p.  33,  pi.  126. 

On  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  mountains.  Dr.  Robbins, 
1829. 

Faccinium  canad^nse  Richardson  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  II.  32. 

Abundant  in  the  north  of  New  England,  and  on  the  alpine  region 
of  the  White  mountains.     1826. 

Pter6spora  Androro^dea  ^uttall 
In  Colchester  and  Burlington,  Vermont.    Dr.  Robbins,  1829. 

Pyrola  minor  L. 

In  woods  at  the  base  of  the  White  mountains.  Dr.  Charles  Picker- 
ing and  William  Oakes,  1825.  Exactly  agrees  with  European  speci- 
mens. Onljr  two  or  three  plants  could  be  found  in  the  locality, 
which  was  in  E.  A.  Crawford's  old  path  to  Mount  Washington,  a 
few  miles  below  the  old  camp. 

Thymus  serpyllum  L. 

In  a  dry  pasture  at  Boxford,  Mass.  Dr.  George  Osgood  and 
William  Oakes,  August,  1819. 
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Polygonum  articulktum  L.  b.  mdlliplex  Oakes 

Stem  short,  branching  from  the  base^  branches  very  numerous, 
greatly  crowded.     Ipswich,  Mass.,  1825. 

Oxyria  renif6rmis  R.  Breton  iiuraex  digynus  L. 

On  the  alpine  region  of  the  White  mountains.  Pickering  and 
Oakes,  1835. 

A'rnica  mont^na. 

Alpine  resfion  of  the  White  mountains.  Pickering  and  OakeSj 
1825.    Mr.  Tuckerman,  1840. 

/{{imex  maritimus  L. 

On  the  borders  of  brackish  ponds  in  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  1829.     Exactly  resembles  the  European  plant. 

I7'lraus  racemdsa.  Thomas  in  Sill,  Journal^  1829. 

This  species,  with  corky  branches,  was  found  in  1839  by  Dr.  Rob- 
bins,  in  many  places  in  the  western  part  of  Vermont. 

Qu^rcus  macroc&rpa  Mich. 

This  species  of  oak,  very  unexpected  at  the  north,  was  fonnd 
growing  all  over  the  western  part  of  Vermont  by  Dr.  Robbios,  in 

1839. 

Populus  (alsamirera,  c&ndicans,  and  monilifera. 

Native  in  many  parts  of  Vermont.     Dr.  Robbins,  1839. 
P6pulus  heteropbylla  L. 

Milford,  Connecticut.    Dr.  Robbins,  1839. 
Sklix  herbkcea  L. 

On  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  mountains.  Pickering  and 
Oakes,  1835. 

jSalix  UVa  {irsi  Purshj  IL,  610. 

This  is  doubtless  the  5.  UVa  tirsi  of  Pursh,  It  comes  near  to  8, 
retiisa  of  Europe,  but  is  perhaps  distinct.  Alpine  regions  of  the 
White  mountains,  1836.  Found  since  by  Dr.  Robbins  and  Mr. 
Tuckerman,  on  various  other  mountains  in  New  England. 

jS&lix  fusca  L,     S.  ripens  L, 

On  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  mountains,  1836. 
Tipulkria  discolor,  Nutt.  Gen. 

In  woods  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  1839. 

Habenkria  obtuskta  R.  Broton.     O'rchis  obtus^ta  Pursh,  II., 
588. 

On  the  sides  of  the  White  mountains.  Pickering  and  Oakes, 
1835.    Lubec,  Maine,  1838. 

Tofidldia  glutindsa  Pursh.     Narth^cium  glutinosum  JUich. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,  at  Teconic  Falls*  Maine.  Dr« 
Robbins,  1839. 
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Schdilera  graminea  Muhl. 

In  Otter  Creek,  Vermont.     Dr.  RoLbins,  1829. 
Zannicb^llia  palustris  L. 

In  lake  Cbamplain.     Dr.  Robbing,  1829. 
.5ira  atropurpurea  Wahl.     Fi.  Lapp,^  37. 

On  the  alpine  region  of  the  White   mountains.     Pickering ' and 
Oakea,  1825.     Dr.  Eobbins,  1829.     Mr.  Tuckerinan,  1840. 

Phl^um  alpinum  L. 

On  the  alpine  reflfions  of  the  White  mountains.    Pickering  and 
Oakes,  1825.     Mr.  Tuckerman,  1840. 

P6a  alpina  L, 

On  the  alpine  regions  of  tbe  White  mountains.     Pickering  and 
Oakes,  1825.    Mr.  Tuckerman,  1840. 

Ckrex  capillaris,  and  Ckrex  capit^ta. 

On  the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  mountains.    Dr.  Robbins. 
1829. 

Atheropogon  apludoides  Muhl. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Housatonic,  at  Derby,  Connecticut,  1828. 

Ldlium  temu]6atum  L, 

I  have  observed  this  for  many  years  in  great  abundance  in  barley 
fields,  in  Ipswich.     It  is  constantly  reaped  and  sowed  with  the  crop. 

Ele6charis  olivJicea,  Torrey,  Cyp.,  300. 
Borders  of  ponds  at  Plymouth.    Mr.  Tuckerman. 

I  found  these  three  species  in  abundance,  on  borders  of  ponds  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  1839. 

Eleocharis  melanocdrpa,  Torrey  Cyp.  311. 

Sundy  borders  of  West  pond,  Plymouth,  Mass.    Tuckerman  and 
Oakes,  1839. 

Psrioc&rya  scirpoides,  Scl^ria  reticulata^  and  Fuir^ua  squar- 

rosa^  b.  piimila. 
P&nicum  verrucdsum  MuhL 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  1839. 

Polygala  crucikta  L.  b.  &Iba  Oakes. 
Flowers  white.    Plymouth,  Mass.,  1839. 

Ceratoschoe^nus   macrost'^chys,    Torrey   Cyp.  369.  b.  inun- 
datus  Oakes. 

Corymbs  almost  wholly  terminal.     Clusters  loose,  few  flowered. 
This  variety  appears  at  first  sight  like  a  distinct  species.     Grows  in 
deeper  water  than  the  common  one,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  differ- 
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ent  appearance.     West  pond,  Plymouth,  Mass.    Mr.  TuckernaaD, 
1839.    The  comroon  form  is  very  abundant,  at  the  same  locality. 

Tso^tes  lacustris  L. 

In  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  in  Uzbridge,  Mass.    Dr.  Robbins,  1839 
and  1830. 

Ipswich,  Jlprily  1841. 


Art.  III.     Some  Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Tulip. 
By  S.  Walker,  Roxbury. 

After  several  years  of  care,  of  labor,  and  of  pleasure,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  tulip,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  lay 
before  your  readers  my  mode  of  culture;  in  doing;  this,  permit 
me  to  propose  the  following  statement,  with  this  single  remark, 
that  by  the  treatment  and  management  now  submitted,  I  have 
bloomed  many  thousands  of  bulbs,  for  several  years,  with  very 
considerable  success. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  ultimate  success,  as  a  good  begin- 
ning; I  shall  therefore  commence  by  pointing  out  a  suitable 
location  for,  and  the  formation  of  a  tulip  bed;  with  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  compost,  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
this  beautiful  flower. 

THE   BED. 

Its  location. — The  bed  should  be  placed  in  an  opeo,  airy 
situation,  free  from  the  shade  of  trees,  and  so  far  from 
any  building,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  rest  upon  it  from 
its  rising  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  it  should  also 
have  a  good  drainage  to  carry  off  any  surplus  water;  for  this 

Suppose,  (if  the  land  lies  low,  or  on  a  level,)  a  trench  should 
e  dug  around  the  bed  three  feet  deep,  three  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  the  bottom;  the  trench 
should  be  filled  up  with  stones,  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  top, 
upon  which  should  be  placed  three  or  four  inches  of  sea  weed, 
or  carpenter's  shavings,  and  then  covered  over  with  gravel  or 
sandy  soil;  but  when  a  situation  elevated  some  three  or  four 
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feet  above  the  level,  and  the  subsoil  is  sufficiently  loose  to  car* 
ry  off  the  surplus  water,  thai  is  the  proper  location  for  a  tulip 
bed. 

Its  formation. — Having  selected  the  location,  the  bed  should 
be  made  four  feet  wide,  and  of  a  length  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  bulbs  to  be  planted;  a  bed  twenty*one  feet  long  will 
contain  two  hundred  and  eighty  bulbs,  placed  six  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  six  inches  apart  each  way  in  the  bed. 
The  length  and  breadth  of  the  bed  being  marked  out,  it  should 
be  trenched,  and  the  soil  thrown  put  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
inches,  which  should  be  removed  to  some  other  section  of  ttie 
garden,  and  the  bed  filled  up  with  the  following  soil,  prepared 
for  that  purpose. 

Soil. — The  tulip  flourishes  in  a  rich  loam,  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time;  therefore  the  top  spitting  of  a  rich  soil  from  a  bed,  in 
which  vegetables  or  flowers  have  been  cultivated,  and  in  which 
the  manure  is  thoroughly  decomposed,  mixed  with  about  the 
same  quantity  of  good  rich  virgin  soil,  forms  a  suitable  compost 
for  the  first  planting;  this  may  be  enriched  annually  with  a  com- 
post prepared  as  follows: — 

Compost. — In  the  month  of  June  or  July,  to  every  two  cart 
loads  of  good  rich  virgin  soil,  add  one  load  of  well  rotted  cow 
or  horse  manure,  (cow  manure  is  preferable;)  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  turn  the  heap  over  frequently  during  the  year,  always 
crowning  it  up  to  throw  off  the  water.  In  October  add  eight 
bushels  of  coarse  sharp  sand,  and  half  a  bushel  of  air-slacked 
lime,  which  repeat  in  April;  let  the  sand  and  lime  be  thrown 
in  as  the  compost  is  turned  over,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  the  whole  mass.  The  lime  will  aid  to  sweet- 
en the  soil,  destroy  the  insects,  and  pulverize  the  whole;  ren- 
dering it  fit  to  be  applied  to  the  bed,  from  year  to  year,  in  such 
quantities,  as  the  cultivator  may  see  the  growth  of  his  plants 
will  require. 

Preparation  for  platUing. — The  bed  having  been  filled  up 
six  inches  above  the  level,  with  the  soil,  or  enriched  with  the 
compost  as  above  stated,  (this  should  be  done  in  July,)  it 
should  frequently  be  turned  over  during  the  summer,  and  all 
the  stones  larger  than  marbles  should  be  thrown  out;  the  surface 
of  the  bed  should  at  all  times  be  kept  highest  in  the  centre, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  crowning;  by  this  means  the 
heavy  rains  will  be  thrown  partly  off,  and  the  bed  kept  ready 
for  planting  at  any  time  after  twenty-four  hours  fine  weather. 
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PLANTING. 

It  is  important  that  the  planting  should  be  done  at  the  right 
season,  and  in  a  proper  manner.  Towards  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  rolled  over  and  made 
level,  to  ascertain  whether  too  much  or  not  enough  soil  is  in 
the  bed,  taking  from  or  adding  to  as  the  case  may  be;  bearing 
in  mind  to  keep  the  surface  six  inches  above  the  walk,  and 
crowning.  Between  the  20th  of  October  and  the  lOlh  of  No- 
vember choose  a  fine  day  to  plant;  commence  in  the  morning 
by  removing  about  five  inches  of  the  soil  from  the  top  of  the 
bed,  laying  it  aside,  to. be  replaced  when  the  bulbs  have  been 
placed  in  their  proper  positions.  The  top  of  the  bed  (after 
five  Inches  of  soil  has  been  removed,}  will  be  but  a  little  above 
the  walks,  which  should  be  rolled  over  and  crowned  up  in  the 
centre;  after  the  bed  has  been  thus  prepared  for  planting  the 
bulbs,  a  small  line  should  be  placed  about  two  inches  from 
.the  centre  of  the  bed,  extending  from  end  to  end,  as  a  guide 
for  the  planting-board,  which  should  be  marked  to  corres- 
.pond.  The  planting-board  should  be  four  feet  long,  six  inch- 
es wide,  and  marked  and  numbered  thus,  (fig,  9.) 


1st  row.     2d  row.      8d  row.     4tb  row.     6th  row.     €th  row.     ^th  row. 

Place  the  board  six  inches  from  the  end  of  the  bed,  with 
row  No.  4  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and,  of  course, 
two  inches  from  the  guide  line.  Every  thing  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, commence  planting  by  placing  a  bulb,  in  an  upright 
position,  opposite  each  of  the  numbers;  having  done  so,  re- 
move the  board  backwards  six  inches,  and  place  another  row 
in  the  same  manner,  and  continue  so  to  do,  until  you  have 
completed  your  planting.  .  Other  pieces  of  board  may  be  laid 
upon  the  bed,  which  will  enable  the  planter  to  stand  on  the 
top,  and  in  this  manner,  (although  the  work  will  proceed  back- 
wards,) yet  it  will  be  done  to  advantage,  as  the  pressure  on 
the  soil  will  promote  the  future  growth  of  the.  bulbs.  If  the 
soil  be  very  rich  or  stiff,  a  tea-cup  full  of  virgin  soil,  mixed 
with  a  little  coarse  sand,  may  be  placed  around  each  bulb  as 
they  are  planted.  After  the  bulbs  have  been  thus  placed, 
they  may  be  covered  up  with  the  soil  taken  from  the  top  of 
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the  bed)  passiag  as  much  of  it  through  a  coarse  sieve  as  will 
cover  the  tops  of  the  bulbs;*  the  residue  of  the  soil  may  be 
put  on  with  a  shovel,  in  an  even  manner,  all  over  the  bed, 
which  will  place  the  crown  of  the  bulbs  about  four  inches 
below  the  surface;  the  bed  may  then  be  rolled  over,  and 
crowned  up  as  before  stated,  and  the  planting  is  finished. 

PROTECTION  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  has  fairly  set  in,  and  the  frost  has 
penetrated  the  soil  some  three  or  four  inches,  cover  the  bed 
with  sea-weed,  boughs,  or  other  light  substance,  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  covering  should  be  se- 
cured against  the  effects  of  the  wind,  by  placing  some  heavy 
substance  across  the  bed.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  win- 
ter is  broken  up,  the  covering  should  be  removed,  when  the 
bulbs  will  be  found  to  be  pushing  through  the  soil. 

TREATMENT    IN   THE    SPRING. 

From  the  time  the  tulip  bed  is  uncovered  to  the  period  of 
their  bloom,  the  bed  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the 
surface,  between  the  plants,  should  be  loosened  every  ten  or 
twelve  days;  this  should  always  be  done  when  the  weather  is 
fine  and  the  foliage  of  the  tulips  dry;  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  plants  be  not  injured,  or  the  flower  buds  broken 
off.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  plants  coming  into  bloom,  a 
frame,  or  tulip-house,  should  be  erected  over  them,  with  suit- 
able awnings,  so  arranged  on  rollers  and  pulleys,  that  the  sun 
and  air  can  be  admitted  or  excluded,  as  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther may  require. 

The  erection  of  a  proper  tulip-house  is  attended  with  some 
expense,  and  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  every  cuhivator  or 
amateur  of  the  tulip  will  erect  one;  but  if  the  bed  contains 
choice  kinds,  their  beauty  would  soon  be  destroyed,  unless 
some  measures  were  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of 
the  hot  sun.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways:  but,  as  there 
may  be  some  cultivators  who  may  be  desirous  of  having  a 
proper  tulip-house,  such  as  I  have  had  constructed,  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  {fig.  10,)  of  one  is  given.  This  is  copied 
from  an  excellent  work  called  the  Flouer  Gardeny  by  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  and  is  erected  in  the  same  manner  as  my  own. 

*  This  operation  should  be  very  carefully  i>erformed,  or  the  bu1b« 
will  be  thrown  out  of  their  places,  and  turned  upon  their  Mes.^Ed. 
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The  size  of  the  bouse  should  be  governed  by  the  tvidth 
and  length  of  the  bed.  It  should  be  made  at  least  ten  feet 
wider  and  longer  than  the  bed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  walk  on 
each  side,  about  five  feet  wide.    The  bed  is  thus  described: — 

10 


m,  is  the  under  calico,  for  the  jiurpose  of  intercepting  moisture;  6, 
iron  ties;  c,  plates;  d^  posts,  which  should  be  from  six  to  seven  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  garden;  e,  end  section  of  wooden  rollers;  f, 
rafters,  which  look  much  neater  if  made  of  iron  rod,  about  the  ihick- 
oesa  of  that  used  for  hurdles;  g,  ridge-t>oard;  A,  doors,  of  which 
there  should  be  one  at  each  en«J,  for  the  convenience  of  admitting  a 
current  of  free  air  when  the  weather  is  too  inclement  to  allow  of  Uie 
awning  being  pulled  up.  This  is  effected  by  ver^r  simple  means;  the 
lines  pass  through  staples  in  the  side  of  the  ridge-board,  where  a 
knot  at  the  end  fastens  them,  and  the  lines  must  be  brought  down  un- 
der the  pole,  and  made  to  pass  through  a  fixed  pulley  at  the  top  of 
each  line.  They  are  then  to  be  brought  down,  and  those  on  each 
side  passed  through  a  block  containing  as  many  pulleys  or  sheaves  as 
there  are  lines.  By  these  means,  all  the  lines,  attached  to  each  side 
of  the  awning,  will  be  collected  into  one  parcel,  and  either  one  side 
or  both  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  degree  that  may  be  necessary, 
t,  represents  the  sides  of  the  frame  work,  which  should  be  closed 
with  canvass,  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible. 
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TREATMENT   WHILE   IN  BLOOM. 

This  is  the  period  the  florist  expects  to  reap  the  reward  of 
bis  labors.  As  the  buds  begin  to  show  their  various  colors, 
and  to  open  their  cups  to  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  great 
attention  should  be  given  to  them;,  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  are 
powerful  and  scorching,  the  awnings  should  be  lowered  to 
shade  the  flowers,  and  rolled  up  again  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  safety,  as  the  covering  is  only  intended  to  protect  the 
bloom  from  the  mid  day  sun,  and  during  storms  of  v>ind  and 
rain.  In  fine  cloudy  weather,  or  during  warm  gentle  showers 
of  rain,  the  awning  should  be  up,  and  always  kept  up  during 
the  night,  (unless  the  appearance  of  a  storm  forbid  it,)  that 
the  plants  may  receive  strength  and  vigor  from  the  dews  and 
midnight  air.  If  the  season  should  prove  dry,  and  the  wea- 
ther hot,  soft  water,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  otherwise  water 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  should  be  applied,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, moderately  and  cautiously,  between  the  rows,  through  the 
rose  of  a  watering  pot;  the  plants  may  also  be  syringed  light* 
ly,  after  the  cups  have  closed  up  for  the  night,  which  will 
greatly  refresh  them. 

TREATMENT  AFTER  THE  BLOOM. 

Remove  the  awning  entirely,  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over; 
cut  off  the  seed  pods,  and  stir  up  the  soil;  continue  to  keep 
the  bed  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil  loose  about  the  plants. 

Taking  up  the  bulbs, — In  a  few  weeks,  the  foliage  and  stems 
of  the  flowers  will  become  withered,  at  which  period  the  bulbs 
may  be  taken  up.  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  operation,  that 
they  be  not  bruised  or  cut;  a  small  spade  or  round  pointed  trow- 
el, will  be  found  to  answer  for  this  purpose  very  well.  When 
removed  from  the  soil,  they  should  be  put  into  a^dry  room,  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  but  not  to  the  sun.  When  the  bulbs  are  dry, 
all  the  soil  should  be  removed  from  them,  and  then  put  away  in 
boxes  or  bags.  Persons  cuhivating  large  beds  of  tulips  of  the 
finer  varieties,  under  name,  keep  them  in  boxes  made  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  with  seventy  apartments  in  each  box,  viz.  seven 
rows  across  by  ten  in  depth;  each  apartment  being  marked 
and  numbered  to  correspond  with  a  book  containing  the  names 
of  the  bulbs  in  each  of  the  different  apartments.  While  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  the  flowers  are  examined  by  the  cultiva- 
tors, to  ascertain  whether  they  correspond  with  the  record 
book;  if  they  do,  they  are  checked;  if  not,  a  memorandiun  is 
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made,  and  the  error  is  corrected  at  the  time  of  planting,  or  an 
aheration  is  made  in  the  book,  to  correspond  with  the  bed. 
This  may  appear  a  troublesome  and  difficult  task,  but  it  is  not 
so;  the  plan  is  simple,  and  may  with  ease  be  put  into  practice. 
When  only  a  few  tulips  are  cultivated,  they  may  be  readily 
kept  in  bags,  as  may  those  grown  in  mixtures,  without  names, 
at  all  times,  whatever  may  be  the  number  cultivated. 

Remarks. — The  English  florists  have  written  much  about 
protecting  the  tulip  against  the  frost,  and  on  this  account,  ra- 
ther than  from  my  own  experience  of  its  necessity  in  this 
country,  I  have  presented  a  suitable  ^'protection  duiing  win- 
ter," which  will  certainly  do  no  injury,  and  may,  when  the 
soil  is  subject  to  heave,  do  much  good.  The  tulip  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  not  subject  to  injury  by  pur 
most  severe  winters,  when  planted  in  a  suitable  soil,  and  in  a 
proper  location. 

Offsets  should  be  planted  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, two  inches  deep  and  three  inches  apart,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  longer  bulbs. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  very  injurious  to  the  bulb  of  the 
tulip;  they  should  therefore  be  covered  up  as  the  planting  pro- 
gresses; they  should  also  be  taken  under  cover  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  taken  up. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  plant  with  a  dibble,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  a  dibber.  This  plan  is  often  injurious,  as 
it  compresses  the  soil  too  firmly  round  the  sides  of  the  bulbs; 
and  unless  the  bulb  is  fairly  planted,  and  the  hole  made  by  the 
dibble  completely  filled  up,  water  finds  a  lodgement  there,  and 
rots  the  roots.  In  the  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  varieties  with  the  highest  steips  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  that  is,  in  row  No.  4,  and  the 
others  decreasing  in  height  progressively  to  each  side  of  the 
bed.  When  grown  in  mixtures,  and  without  names,  this  can- 
not be  accomplished;  but  when  purchased  by  name  and  cata- 
logue, they  can  readily  be  so  arranged,  and  their  various  colors 
intermixed,  as  the  height  and  color  of  each  variety  is  always 
designated*  in  the  catalogue  of  every  good  cultivator. 

The  loose  skin,  fibres,  and  such  offsets  as  are  easily  sep- 
arated from  the  bulbs,  should  be  taken  off  in  August,  observ- 
ing not  to  leave  the  roots  too  bare.  The  last  brown  skin, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  root,  should  remain  on 
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it  till  the  time  of  planting;  it  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  the 
root  left  bare;  but  it  should  be  performed  with  care,  to  avoid 
bruising  or  wounding  the  bulb,  especially  at  the  lower  end, 
where  the  roots  are  formed,  for  that  is  at  this  time  extremely 
tender,  and  will  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched.  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark  that  this  skin  is  usually  removed  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  but  when  it  adheres  so  closely  as  to  require 
a  knife  to  remove  it,  it  will  be  well  to  let  it  remain,  as  the  ap- 
plication of  a  sharp  instrument  to  the  base  of  the  bulb  often- 
times pxoves  fatal.  The  action  of  the  sun  atid  air  on  the  bulb, 
after  the  skin  is  removed,  is  deleterious;  it  should  therefore 
be  planted,  and  covered  with  soil  as  soon  as  practicable. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  why  the  use  of  sand,  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  roots,  and  almost  universally  recommended  in  the 
works  of  foreign  cultivators  of  the  tulip,  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, has  been  discontinued?  the  answer  is,  that  having  the  bed 
well  drained,  and  the  soil  properly  prepared,  sand  is  not  ne- 
cessary. But  when  the  land  lies  low,  and  a  good  drainage 
cannot  be  obtained,  then  sand  may  be  used  to  advantage.  In 
this  case,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sand  be  sweet  and 
clean;  if  it  is  made  foul  by  the  urine  of  dogs,  cats,  or  any 
other  animal,  it  is  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  would,  if  applied, 
prove  very  imurious  to  the  bulbs.  Sand  intended  to  be  used 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  to  be  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  plants,  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air 
during  the  summer;  it  should  be  frequently  turned  over,  and 
kept  free  from  impurities;  that  taken  from  a  fresh  water  stream 
is  probably  the  best. 

As  some  amateurs  may  like  to  amuse  themselves  by  em- 
ploying their  leisure  moments  in  raising  new  varieties  from 
seed,  the  following  hints  are  given  for  their  use. 

RAISING   TULIPS    FROM    THE   SEED. 

The  propagation  of  the  tulip,  by  seed,  is  but  little  known, 
and  still  less  practised  in  this  country.  The  Dutch  and  French 
florists  send  their  seedlings,  which  we  call  breeders^  to  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are  cultivated 
until  they  breaks  that  is,  change  their  color  and  prove  new 
varieties,  of  the  variegated  classes  of  roses,  bizarres,  and  byb- 
*  loemens,  as  the  case  may  be.  Probably  only  one  in  a  hun- 
dred, when  so  broken,  will  be  named  by  the  cultivator,  and 
after  it  is  so  named,  the  chances  are  as  one  to  five  hundred 
that  it  will  not  prove  equal  to  some  of  the  old  sorts,  viz.  Lou- 
VOL.  vu. — NO.  V.  25 
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is  XVI. ,  Catafalque,  Holmes's  King,  Triumph  Royale,  Poly- 
phemus, Beinfait,  or  Abercrombie.  But  notwithstanding  the 
prospect  of  success  is  so  remote,  many  persons  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  the  cuhivation  of  the  tulip  from  seed;  it  may  be 
done  in  the  following  manner: — 

Having  procured  some  good  seed,  saved   from   breeders 
having  the  bottom  of  the  petals  of  a  pure  white,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  of  a  first  rate  flower,  as  it  regards  size,  form, 
&c.,  prepare  a  bed  of  good  sandy  loam,  raised  about  two 
inches  above  the  walk;  in  October,  place  the  seed  on  the  top 
of  the  bed,  in  rows  an  inch  apart,  and  the  same  distance  apart 
in  the  rows;  cover  the  seed  about  half  an  inch  deep  with  soil, 
passing  it  through  a  sieve.     The  bed  should  be  protected 
against  frost,  with  leaves,  sea- weed,  or  other  light  substance. 
In  the  spring  the  covering  should  be  removed;  the  plants  will 
appear  above  ground  in  April;  at  first  they  very  much  resem- 
ble onions,  and  come  up  in  the  same  manner,  with  their  heads 
bending.     The  first  year  the  root  (or  bulb)  will  attain  the 
size  of  a  pea.     The  two  next  seasons  it  will  increase  con- 
siderably.    The  plants  should  always  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  decay,  which  will  be  in  June,  clear 
them  ofiT  from  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  cover  it  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  fresh  good  light  soil;  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, repeat  this  top-dressing,  and,  as  winter  comes  on, 
cover  them  up  as  before  stated,  and  treat  them  in  the  same 
manner,  by  top-dressing  in  June  and   September,  until  after 
the  third  vegetation,  when  the  bulb  should  be  taken  up  in  June 
or  July,  and  replanted  in  good  fresh  soil  early  in  September, 
about  three  inches  deep,  and  three  inches  apart;  continue  to 
treat  them  in  this  manner  until  they  bloom,  which  they  will  do, 
some  of  them  in  the  fifth,  and  others  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
year  from  the  time  the  seed  was  sown.     Such  of  the  plants 
as  have  3vell  shaped  petals,  a  good  cup,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
perties necessary  to  constitute  a  first  rate  flower,  when  brok- 
en, should  be  retained,  and  treated  as  tbe  other  large  bulbs; 
planting  them  every  year  in  new  soil,  until  they  fully  develop 
their  colors.    Those  with  pointed  petals,  and  other  deformities, 
should  be  thrown  away.    Immediately  after  tlie  bloom,  the  seed 
vessels  should  be  cut  oflT,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  the  bulb. 
As  the  offsets  of  the  tulip  always  reproduce  a  plant  similar  to 
that  of  the  parent,  they  are  always  rejected  during  the  years 
which  precede  their  complete  development. 
Purchasers  of  tulips  often  select  extra  large  bulbs,  and  thus 
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defeat  the  object  they  have  in  view — a  fine  bloom — as  those 
of  huge  size  often  produce  imperfect  flowers;  while,  if  those 
of  moderate  size  had  been  selected,  the  bloom  would  have 
been  fine.  The  only  safe  guide,  however,  in  the  choice  of 
bulbs,  is  experience. 

CHARACTBR    OF   ▲   7IV£   TULIP. 

The  properties  of  a  fine  variegated  tulip,  according  to  the 
best  modern  florists,   are   thus  described: — The  stem  should 
be  about  thirty  inches  high,  strong,  and  upright.     The  flow- 
ers should  be  large,  composed  of  six  petals,  proceeding  a  lit- 
tle horizontally  at  first,  and  then  turning  upwards,   so  as  to 
form  an  almost  perfect  cup,  with  a  round  bottom  rather  wider 
at  the  top.     The  three  outer  petals  should  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  three  inner  ones,  and  broader  at  the  base;  all  the  pet- 
als should  have  the  edges  perfectly  entire;  the  top  of  each 
should   be  broad  and  well   rounded;  the  ground  color  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  should  be  clear   white  or  yellow,  and  the 
various  rich   stripes,  which  form   the  principal  ornament  of  a 
fine  flower,  should  be  regular,  bold,  and  distinct  on  the  mar- 
gin, and  terminate  in  fine  broken  points,  elegantly  feathered 
and  pencilled.      The  centre  of  the  petal  should  contain  one  or 
more  bold  blotches  or  stripes,  intermixed  with  several  portions 
of  the  original  color,  abruptly  broken  into  many  irregular  ob- 
tuse points.     Some    florists   are   of  opinion   that  the  central 
stripes  or  blotches   do  not  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  tu- 
lip, unless  they  be  confined  to  a  narrow  stripe  down  the  cen- 
tre, and  that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from  any  remains 
of  the  original  color.     It  is  certain  that  such  flowers  appear 
very  beautiful  and  delicate,  especially  when  they  have  a  regu** 
lar  narrow  feathering  at  the  edge;  but  it  is  unanimously  agreed, 
that  the  tulip  should  abound  in  rich  coloring,  distributed  in  a 
distinct  and  regular  manner  throughout  the  flower,  except  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,   which   ought  indisputably  to  be  of  a 
clear  bright  white  or  yellow,  free  from  stain  or  tinge,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  perfect  flower. 

SELECTION   07   SORTS. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  by  oflTering  a  selection  of  sorts 
for  a  small  bed,  which  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  guide 
to  the  amateur  in  his  purchase  of  the  bulbs,  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  bed. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  a  bed  of  tulips  the  cul- 
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tivator  has  an  ample  field  to  show  his  skill;  in  the  proportion 
as  good  taste  in  the  distribution  of  the  various  colors  is  dis- 
played, will  be  the  success;  no  rule,  therefore,  can  be  laid 
down,  that  is  not  subject  to  some  improvement;  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  a  bed  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
roses,  (ro.,)  bybloemens,  (byb.,)  and  bizarres,  (biz.,)  and 
should  be  planted  in  the  following  order: — 


Rowl. 
Row  2. 
Row  8. 
Row  4. 


This  general  principle  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
bed,  whatever  may  be  its  extent.  It  is  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  different  varieties^  of  the  three  classes, 
.that  improvements  can  be  made;  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished! as  the  beauty  and  habit  of  the  new  and  various  sorts 
become  known  to  the  cultivator,  either  by  cultivation  or  re- 
putation. Persons,  therefore,  who  wish  to  cultivate  this 
beautiful  flower,  would  do  well  to  purchase  ten  rows  or  more, 
properly  arranged  by  some  well  known  and  experienced  flo- 
rist. With  the  offsets,  and  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  new 
varieties  yearly,  a  bed  may  be  extended  to  any  desirable 
length;  it  being  customary  to  grow  duplicates  of  many  of  the 
fine  sorts,  in  the  best  beds.  When  tulips  are  purchased  in 
rows,  they  are  usually  duplicated  in  somewhat  the  following 
manner,  viz: — 

[*  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add,  for  the  information  of  some 
of  our  readers,  that  tulips  are  divided  into  classes,  viz: — 

I.  Bizarres — having  yellow  grounds,  shaded  with  scarlet,  red,  or 
purple. 

II.  Bybloemens— 'htiving  white  grounds, shaded  with  violet  or  purple. 

III.  jRoxef— having  white  groundti,  shaded  with  rose  or  cherry  red. 

IV.  SW/5.— All  plain  colors,  either  yellow,  while,  red,  or  purple, 
the  two  latter  being  termed  breeders. 

Mr.  Walker  does  not  notice  selfs  in  the  arrangement  of  his  bed 
above,  though  he  enumerates  two  in  his  selection  for  a  bed  of  ten 
rows.  They  may  occasionally  be  introduced  in  the  place  of  the 
others;  and  when  they  hre  first  rate  flowers,  with  good  shaped  cups 
and  clean  colors,  particularly  the  yellow,  they  make  a  pleasing  con- 
trast, and  add  to  the  variety  of  the  bed. — Ed,] 
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lo  a  bed  of  10  rows,  70  bulbs  contain  50  varieties  and  10  duplicates. 
"  20    "     140      "        '*        100        "  40        " 

"  SO     "     210      "         **         150        "  60        " 

"  40    **     290      "         "         200         "  80         ** 

«'  50     "     350      **         "         250         "  100         " 

«*        100     "     700      "         "         S50  to  400  300        " 

A  bed  of  one  hundred  rows  and  seven  hundred  bulbs,  con- 
taining three  hundred  and  fiFiy  to  four  hundred  varieties,  ju- 
diciously selected  and  well  arranged,  will  fill  the  eye,  and 
produce  as  brilliant  a  display  as  a  greater  number. 

In  the  selection  of  a  bed  of  ten  rows,  the  following  varie- 
ies  and  arrangement  would  constitute  a  good  beginning: — 
First  Row. 

1.  Alfred    .......    Biz. 

2.  Athalia Ro, 

3.  Duchess  of  Wellington      .    Byb. 

4.  George  IV.  (Page's)      .     .    Biz. 
6.  Amadis Bo. 

6.  Imperatrice  de  Moroc   .    .    Byb. 

7.  Bernadotte Biz. 

Second  Row. 

1.  Vesta Bo 

2.  Alcon     ..,.,..  Byb 

3.  Demetrius Biz 


4.  Compte  de  Vergennes   .     .  Bo. 

5.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Byb. 

6.  Captain  White     ....  Biz. 

7.  Cerise  a  belle  forme  .    .    .  Bo. 

Third  Row. 

1.  Adelaide '  Byb. 

2.  Capt.  Marryatt,  (Neale's)  .  Biz. 

3.  Thalestrus       Bo. 

4.  Baguett  Frimo     ....  Byb. 

5.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  .     .     .  Biz. 

6.  Comet,  (Strong's)     .    .    ,  Bo. 

7.  Downton's  Violet      .    .     .  Byb. 

Fourth  Row. 

1.  Emperor  of  Russia  .    .    .  Biz. 

2.  Hebe Bo. 

3.  Holmes's  King    ....  Byb. 

4.  Sir  John  Moore    ....  Biz. 

5.  La  Van  Dyke Bo. 

6.  Bttgbee's  Queen  ....  Byb. 

7.  Asteria Biz. 

Fifth  Row. 

1.  Bra  de  Noir  Primo  .    .    .  Bo. 

2.  Reine  des  Tulipes    .    .    .  Byb. 

3.  Perfection,  (Strong's)    .    .  Biz. 

4.  Domingo Bo. 

5.  Acapulca Byb. 

6.  Archduke  Charles    .     .     .  Biz. 

7.  Cerise  Blanche    ....  Bo. 


Byb. 
Biz. 
White. 
Byb. 
Biz. 
Bo. 
Byb. 

Biz. 
Bo. 


Sixth  Row. 
Bearer's  Beauty  .... 
Pomona,  (Neale's)    .     .    , 
White  Flag      .... 
Ambassadeur  d'HoUande 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

6.  Man  tea  u  Ducal    .... 

7.  Virginale 

Seventh  Row. 

1.  Roi  de  Navarre    .    .     .    , 

2.  Triumphe  Royale     .     .     , 

3.  Roi  de  Siam £yd, 

4.  Commander  in  Chief    .    .    Biz. 

5.  Merrocilleuse Bo. 

6.  Reine  d'  Egypte   ....    Byb. 

7.  Globe  Superbe     ....    Biz. 

Eighth  Row. 

1.  Maria Bo. 

2.  Mirabelle Lemon. 

3.  Wildbore's  Golden  Fleece  .    Biz. 

4.  Gen.  Washington,  (Neale's)    Bo. 

5.  Rubens Byb. 

6.  San  Josef Biz. 

7.  Ponceau  Unique  ....      Bo. 


Ninth  Row. 
Winiford,  (Walker's) 

Darius 

Comptess  de  Marson 
Violet  triumphante   . 
Charles  X.,  (Strong's) 
Reine  des  Roses  .    . 
Roi  de  Borneo.    .    . 


Tenth  Row, 
Superbissima  .    .    . 


Beaurepaire 
Incomparable,  (Wallis's) 
Leopoldina      .... 

Bathsheba 

Belle  Actrice   .... 
Pontd'Arcole  .... 


Byb. 
Biz. 

Bo. 
Byb. 
Biz. 

Bo. 
Byb. 

Biz. 

Bo. 
Bib. 
Biz. 

Bo. 
Byb. 
Biz. 
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Some  feiv  years  ago,  a  fine  bed  of  tulips  cost  a  large  sum 
of  money,  as  they  were  then  purchased  at  so  much  per  bulb, 
at  the  catalogue  prices;  but  by  the  present  arrangement,  of 
selling  the  bulbs  in  beds  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  rows,  in 
order  for  planting,  and  in  assortments  of  from  twenty-five  to 
three  hundred  varieties,  ranging  in  price  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
cents  each,  and  in  fine  mixtures  at  a  still  lower  rate,  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant  is  on  the  increase,  and  will  continue  to 
increase,  until  every  lover  of  flowers  has  a  bed  of  tulips. 

Roxburyy  April  1,  1841. 


Art.  IV.     On  gathering  Asparagus.     By  O. 

In  all  the  books  pf  gardening  which  I  have  seen,  the  direction  for 
gathering  asparagus  has  always  been  to  cut  it  several  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  trround,  as  soon  as  the  stalk  has  advanced  a  few 
inches  above  it.  I'he  asparagus  generally  brought  to  market  is  cut 
in  this  way,  the  upper  half  being  green  and  tender  when  cooked,  the 
lower  half  white,  tough,  and  uneatable.  The  experience  of  many 
years- has  taught  me  that  it  is  far  better  to  let  the  asparagus  grow  to 
the  height  of  ten  inches,  or  a  foot,  and  then  to  gather  it  by  breaking 
with  the  fingers,  as  low  down  as  it  is  tender  and  breaks  easily,  which, 
when  the  weather  has  been  warm,  is  generally  from  six  to  ten  inch- 
es. Asparagus,  thus  gathered,  will  be  found  to  be  much  finer,  the 
vthole  being  tender  and  eatable,  the  produce  much  greater,  and  the 
process  attended  with  no  disadvantage  whatever.  Asparagus  even 
two  feet  high,  will  be  found  fit  to  gather  in  this  manner,  if  at  any 
time  it  has  outgrown  the  consumption,  or  escaped  attention,  which 
indeed  was  the  occasion  on  which  this  new  method  of  gathering  oc- 
curred to  me.  1  have  since  always  practised  it.  Let  those  who  are 
fond  of  asparagus  give  it  but  onQ  trial,  and  they  will  never  again  re- 
sort to  the  old  system.  O. 
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AftT.  I.     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  Feb.  13,  1841. — An  adjourned  meeting  from  Jan.  dO,— » 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presented  their  report,  which  was  read 
and  accepted,  and  upon  motion  of  some  member,  voted  that  it  be  de* 
posited  in  the  trunk  belonging  to  the  Society. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  awarding  medals,  &c.,  in  the  |»lace  of  money,  made  a  further  re- 
port, which,  after  discussion,  the  further  consideration  of,  was  post- 
poned to  the  adjourned  meeting. 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted,  that  the  committee  who 
have  under  revision  the  constitution  and  bye-laws  of  the  Society,  re- 
port a  bye-law  iriving  a  com|)ensation  per  annum  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Society.     Meeting  dissolved. 

March  6. — A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day,  agree- 
ably to  the  constitution, — the  President  in  the  chnir. 

The  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution  and  bye-laws 
submitted  their  report.  It  was  voted  that  it  be  taken  up  and  rend  iu 
sections,  for  acceptance,  which  having  been  duly  performed,  it  was 
referred  to  the  next  stated  meeting  for  final  action,  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Gen.  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  was  elected  an'  honorary  member  of 
the  Society. 

H.  W.  button,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  John  Green,  of  Worcester,  were 
admitted  subscription  members.     Adjourned  four  weeks',  to  April  Sd. 

•Spril  3. — A  meeting,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  from  March  6th,— 
the  rresident  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  M.  Yil- 
morin,  of  Paris,  for  a  copy  of  the  Bon  Jardinier ,for  1841. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  also  voted  to  Kf .  Tripet  le  Blanc, 
of  Paris,  for  a  liberal  donation  of  seeds,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Kenrick,  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  for  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  while 
in  Europe,  and  transmitting  seeds  from  the  gentleman  above  named. 

The  President  and  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries  were 
appointed  a  committee  for  the  distribution  of  the  seeds. 

The  numbers  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  and  the  leonogrO" 
phy  of  the  Camelliay  by  the  Abbe  BerMse,  were  referred  to  the  care 
of  the  library  committee. 

M.  Tripet  le  Blanc,  of  Paris,  was  admitted  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Butler  was  admitted  a  subscription  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  one  week  to  April  10. 

April  10. — Adjourned  from  the  Sd, — the  President  in  the  chsir. 

It  was  voted  that  the  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  M.  Tripet 
le  Blanc,  o^  Paris,  be  distributed  on  Saturday,  the  l7tb. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  not  to  receive  any  re- 
ports of  committees  awarding  premiums  for  the  past  year,  after  the 
24ih  of  April.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  awarding  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  in  medola  or  pbite, 
in  the  place  of  money,  asked  to  be  discharged  from  any  further  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  fur  the  present,  which  was  granted.  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned  two  weeks,  to  April  24th. 

April  24. — The  meeting  held  to-day  was  an  adjournment  from  the 
10th, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  the  reports  of  the  several 
committees  awarding  the  premiums  for  the  past  year,  which  were 
ordered  to  be  published,  according  to  the  annual  custom  of  the  soci- 
ety.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  two  weeks,  to  May  8ib. 

[Owing  to  the  crowde<i  state  of  our  page8>  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
the  reports  till  our  next.] 
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rRVIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  Fines  will  now  be  setting  their  fruit.  Give  an  abundance 
of  air,  and  keep  tbe  vines  free  from  superfluous  shoots.  Syringe  in 
fine  weather,  and  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  as  large  as  peas,  thin 
them  out. 

Strawberry  beds  may  be  nriade  during  this  month,  with  perfect  sue* 
cess.  Too  early  planting  is  injudicious.  Top-dress  and  clean  up 
old  beds. 

Raspberries  may  yet  be  planted.  Dig  and  clear  up  tbe  earth  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  stake  the  plants. 

Grafting  may  yet  be  performed,  if  not  all  completed. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  should  be  pruned,  if  not  yet  done. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  objects  of  more  interest,  as  the  season  for 
planting  out  arrives.  If  the  roots  have  been  started  in  the  house, 
they  should  now  be  allowed  plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  their  being 
drawn  up  weakly.  Plant  out  about  the  20th  of  the  month  for  early 
flowering,  and  later  for  a  succession. 

Tulips  will  now  be  advancing  rapidly.  They  should  be  sheltered 
from  heavy  rains;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  more  here,  as  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Walker's  excellent  article  in  the  present  number, 
will  give  all  the  information  that  can  be  wanted. 

CafneUias  will  now  have  nearly  completed  their  ffrowth.  Syringe 
oflen,  and  keep  them  well  watered  at  tbe  roots,  and  they  will  make 
fine  buds. 

Cactuses  will  now  be  flowering,  and  should  be  watered  freely. 

Amaryllises,  tiger  flowers,  tuberoses,  cladioluses,  &c.  may  be 
planted  m  tbe  open  border  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Annuals  should  be  sown  about  the  20th,  excepting  the  hardy  kinds, 
which  may  be  planted  immediately.  Balsams,  China  asters,  globes, 
stocks,  and  other  tender  sorts,  may  be  brought  forward  in  pots,  in  a 
frame  or  hot-bed,  as  it  would  not  do  to  plant  in  the  open  air  till  June. 

Verbenas  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground  the  latter  part  of 
the  month. 

Herbaceous  plants,  peeonies,  Sec.  may  yet  be  removed  with  perfect 
safet)r. 

'Ericas  should  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun,  if  standing  in  the  green- 
house: it  will  behest  to  remove  them  to  a  frame  facing  the  north, 
particularly  the  young  plants.  Cuttings  put  in  in  March  will  be 
rooted  now  sufliuiently  to  pot  off*. 

Oxalises,  of  all  the  winter  flowering  kinds,  will  be  done  blooming, 
and  should  not  be  watered. 

Erythrina  crista  galli  roots  may  be  planted  out  in  the  border  the 
latter  part  of  the  month. 

Pansies  raised  in  pots,  in  the  frame  or  green-house,  should  be 
transplanted  into  beds  in  the  open  air. 

Roses,  of  all  the  tender  kinds,  may  be  removed  to  the  border, 
where  they  will  flower  abundantly  all  summer,  and  make  large  plants 
for  another  year. 


To  Readers  and  Oorrespondents. 

Our  present  number  concludes  the  Seventh  volume.  The  various 
reports  which  appear,  will,  we  believe,  be  found  hij^hly  interesting. 
We  have  added  twelve  extra  pages  in  order  to  complete  them  as 
fully  as  possible.  Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Eighth  Volume,  which  accompanies  this  number.  The  table  of  con- 
tents and  index  will  appear  with  the  January  number:  this  plan  will 
enable  us  to  give  them  more  complete. 

0&"  In  our  January  number,  as  has  been  our  custom  for  the  three 
past  years,  we  shall  give  our  Annual  Retrospective  View  of  Horti- 
culture, for  1841.  It  is  our  wish  to  render  it  as  complete  a  summary 
of  all  that  has  been  done  as  possible;  and  we  invite  Gentlemen,  Am- 
ateurs, and  Gardeners,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  feel  any 
interest  in  the  science,  to  assist  us  in  our  purpose.  Notices  of  new 
private  gardens,  nurseries,  public  gardens,  cemeteries,  &«.,  informa- 
tion respecting  all  new  plants  introduced,  new  fruits  or  flowers  raised 
from  seed,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  is  new,  is  desired.  All  letters 
and  communications  should  reach  us  by  the'SOth  of  December. 

Early  numbers  of  the  Magazine  wanted, — The  following  nunabers 
of  the  Magazine  are  much  wanted,  and  the^  subscription  price  will  be 

Said  for  all  that  may  be  sent  to  us  uninjured,  viz.,  Nos.  I.,  XIL,  XIII., 
IIV.,  and  XV.  Some  of  our  subscribers  may  have  received  dupli- 
cate numbers  of  these;  if  so,  they  will  oblige  us  by  returning  them> 
directed  to  the  publishers,  at  Boston. 

Received — Manuscript  communications  from  J.  M.  Ives,  T.  Han- 
cock, J.  Dunlap,  J.  L.  R.,  A.  J.  Downing,  W. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers, — The  Agriculturist,  No.  12.  The 
Franklin  Farmer,  Nos.  6,  7, 8,  and  9.  Tne  American  Farmer^  Nos. 
24,  25,  26  and  27.  The  MaineFarmer,  Nos.  41,  42,  48,  44,  and  46. 
The  New  Genesee  Farmer,  NoT'll.  The  Yankee  Farmer.  The 
Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  No.  2,  Vol.  II.  The  Farmer's 
Cabinet,  No.  S.  The  Southern  Agriculturist/ No.  10.  The  Farm- 
er's Register,  No;  II.  The  Cultivator,  No.  11.  Proceedings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  including  the  Report  of  the 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Payments  Jor  the  Magazine,  from  November  1,  to  31, 1841. 


J.  J.  Low,  7lh  vol.  $S  00 

A.  D.  Spoor,  7th  vol.  3  00 
£.  Brigham,  8th  vol.  3  00 

B.  F.  French,  7th  vol.  3  00 


H.  Whitton,  7th  vol.  8  00 

Dr.  D.  Parker,  7th  vol.  3  00 

A.  Wright,  7lh  vol.  8  00 

Mrs.  Rotch,  7th  vol.  8  00 


Ot3"  Payments  for  the  Magazine. — We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
urging  our  subscribers,  particularly  those  at  a  distance,  to  send  us  the 
amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  some  of  which  have  been 
standing  two  or  three  years.  We  have  before  urged  the  importance 
to  ua  of  prompt  payment.  As  our  Magazine  receives  but  barely  suffi- 
cient support  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication,  we  must  there- 
fore respectfully  request  all  who  are  owing  subscriptions  for  one  or 
more  volumes,  to  send  us  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible.  By  a  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster  General,  every  post-master  has  a  right  to  re- 
mit money,  free  of  postage,  from  subscribers  to  publishers.  Subscrib- 
ers residing  in  or  near  Philadelphia  may  make  payment  to  our  asrents, 
Messrs.  D.  Landrech  8c  Co.,  of  that  city.  Those  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  J.  F.  Callan.  All  subscriptions,  for  two  years  or 
more,  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  of  January,  1841,  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  the  accounts  forwarded  for  collection.  It  is  impossible  &r 
as  to  continue  the  Magazine,  if  its  limited  number  of  subscribers  are 
not  prompt  in  their  payments.  All  subscriptions  are  credited  upon 
the  cover  of  the  Magazine. 
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Art.  I.     On  the  advance  of  Spring  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts.     By  William  Oakes,  Esq. 

All  nature  rejoices  in  ihe  approach  of  spring,  and  we  see 
with  peculiar  pleasure  the  well  known  indications  of  its  ad- 
vance and  progress,  the  appearance  and  the  singing  of  birds, 
the  music  of  the  frogs,  the  spreading  green  of  the  grass,  and 
the  leaGng  and  flowering  of  trees  and  plants.  Among  all 
these,  the  flowering  of  plants  and  trees  aflfords  the  most  ob- 
vious and  certain  evidences  of  the  progress  of  the  season. 
Having  for  many  years  observed  with  care  the  earliest  flower- 
ing of  many  of  the  native  and  cultivated  species,  I  have 
thought  that  a  careful  abstract  of  the  results,  with  accompany- 
ing observations,  would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Magazine,  and  especially  at  the  present  season,  'Hhe  coldest 
and  most  backward  within  the  memory  of  man."  For  want 
of  some  fixed  standard,  we  often  merely  compare  the  earliness 
of  one  season  with  that  of  the  next  preceding,  and  thus  arrive 
at  very  uncertain  or  false  conclusions. 

The  time  of  the  earliest  flowering,  in  the  most  favorable 
situations,  affords  the  only  obvious  and  certain  standard  of 
comparison  between  one  season  and  another.  The  time  when 
a  plant  is  generally  in  full  flower,  or  in  height  of  flowering,  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  to  which  different  persons 
would  greatly  vary  in  their  estimates,  according  to  their  differ- 
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ent  observation  and  experience.  But  where  the  same  plants 
are  observed  in  successive  years  in  the  same  situation  at  their 
earliest  flowering,  there  is  scarcely  room  for  any  thing  indefi- 
nite or  uncertain.  I  may  mention  in  this  place,  that  the  exact 
time  of  earliest  flowering  is  when  the  pollen  or  dust  of  the 
anthers  begins  to  be  shed. 

The  most  favorable  situations  for  early  flowering  are  steep 
rocky  cliffs  facing  the  south.  Ordinary  favorable  situations 
are  declivities  and  banks  of  rather  light  and  not  too  moist  soil, 
facing  the  south  and  south-east,  and  especially  the  latter,  as 
they  are  thus  sheltered  from  the  cold  north-west  winds.  In 
wet  clay  soil,  vegetation  is  always  backward,  especially  for 
plants  which  flower  near  the  surface;  and  I  have  observed  that 
in  the  cold  clay  soil  of  Argilla  district,  in  Ipswich,  even  the 
common  cultivated  willow  flowers  three  or  four  days  later  than 
in  the  light  soils  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  observations  upon  which  the  following  tables  and  state- 
ments are  founded,  were  made  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  which  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  in  lat.  42°  41', 
and  in  Ion.  70®  60'  west  from  London.  The  places  of  ob- 
servation are  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  rather  light  soil, 
and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from 
which  they  are  distant  about  three  miles.  Though  there  are 
no  high  rocky  cliffs  facing  the  south,  yet  many  of  them  are 
warm,  sheltered,  and  decidedly  favorable.  According  to  my 
observations  at  several  times,  the  season  at  Ipswich  is  two  or 
three  days  later  than  in  the  towns  of  warm  soil  adjoining  Bos- 
ton on  the  south  and  south-west,  and  scarcely  later  at  all  than 
in  the  towns  of  clay  soil  on  the  east  of  Boston.  In  Salem, 
Mass.,  ten  miles  south-west  of  Ipswich,  vegetation  is  proba- 
bly about  a  day  earlier  than  in  Ipswich.  About  the  city  of 
New  York  the  spring  is  generally  several  days,  and  sometimes 
even  a  week  earlier  than  about  Boston.  At  Springfield, 
Mass.,  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Boston,  but  this  season  it  is 
much  earlier,  as  the  newspapers  mention  that  the  cherry  trees 
began  to  flower  there  as  early  as  May  12lh. 

When  cold  easterly  winds  prevail  greatly  on  the  sea-coast, 
but  are  not  sufliciently  violent  to  extend  into  the  country,  the 
season  is  sometimes  more  advanced  there  at  the  last  of  May 
than  in  Boston,  and  that  even  in  places  situated  sixty  or  seven- 
ty miles  to  the  north-west  of  that  city. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  while  the  flowers  of 
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spring  are  weeks  and  even  months  later  in  the  north  of  New 
England  than  the  same  species  in  the  south,  yet  the  autumnal 
plants  in  the  north  Bower  earlier  than  the  same  species  in  the 
south  of  New  England.  At  Lubec,  Maine,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  182S,  I  found  Fibiirnum  cassinoides,  V.  pyrifolium 
^uct.j  in  height  of  flower  in  the  woods,  (which  is  generally  iu 
height,  about  Ipswich,  in  the  middle  of  June,)  and  also,  at  the 
same  time,  Pren&nthes  4lba  and  .S'ster  spect&bilis  in  flower, 
which  do  not  generally  begin  to  flower,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  until  August,  or  later. 

The  following  table  is  computed  from  the  observations  'of 
sixteen  successive  years,  from  1825  to  1840,  inclusive,  em- 
bracing several  very  early,  very  late,  and  middling  springs,  all 
which  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  balance  each  other. 


1835,  '87,  '38,  exceedingly  late 

throufi^hout. 
'29,  '32,  '84,  '36,  late. 
'26,  rather  late. 


1831,  exceeding  early  through- 
out. 

'25,  '27,  '30,  very  early. 

'28,  '33,  '39,  rather  early. 

'40,  very  early  in  the  beginning 
of  March;  late  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April;  exceed- 
in^^iy  earlv  in  the  beginning 
of  May :  then  cold  again  the 
last  of  May. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Hon.  John  Lowell,  whose 
memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  horticulturalist,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  lovers  of  public  spirit,  benevolence,  and  goodness,  for 
many  years  kept  a  journal  of  the  earliest  flowering  of  the 
cultivated  fruit  trees,  abstracts  from  which  he  occasionally 
published  in  the  JVeur  England  Farmer.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  this  journal  may  be  published,  as  from  the  long 
course  of  years  over  which'  it  extends,  as  well  as  from  the 
well  known  accuracy  of  the  observer,  it  would  probably  fur- 
nish more  correct  results  than  any  observatioDs  during  a  short- 
er period. 

[It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  publish  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  LowelPs  journal,  could  it  be  obtained,  in  our  pages:  it 
would  be  a  most  interesting  paper. — Ed.] 


The  mean  in  the  table  is  the  mean  of  all  the  years.     The 
extremes  include  also  the  year  1841.     The  mean  of  the  two 
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extremes  generally  approaches  very  near  to  the  mean  of  all  the 
years. 

TABLE  I. 


NAMES  OF  SPECIES. 


TIMES  OF  BEOINNINO  TO  FLOWER   IN 
THE  MOST  FAVORABLE  SITUATIONS. 


Common  American  Alder, 
A7nu«  serruldta. 

Earliest  Wild  Swamp  Willow^ 
SiUix  conifera.  S.  erioeiph- 
ala  Bigelow. 

Red  Swamp  Maple, 
AVer  rhbrum. 

Rue-leaved  Anemone, 

Anembne  thalietrokdea. 
Common  Houatonia, 

HouBtbnivL  earhlea. 
Field  Horsetail , 

Equis^tum  arvin9e. 
Early  Cudweed, 

GnapfUUiumplantagineum. 
Earliest  Sed^e, 

CArex  vArta  Aact. 

Meadow  Cowslip, 
CdlthapalMHs. 

Early  Violet,  Y\ola  oviUa. 

Wood  Anemone,  ** 

Anembne  nemorbsa. 
Early    Potentilla,    or    Five 

Finger,    PotenttUa    eana- 

diniis. 

Dog's  Tooth  Violet,  1 

Erythrbnium  amerieHnum.  I 

Dandelion,  [ 

Le6ntodon  tardxaeum.        } 

Juneberry  or  Shad  Flower, 
¥yru$  lotryikpium. 

Common  cultivated  English  ^ 
Cherry.  I 

Plum  tree — Prince's  Imperial  f 
Gage.  J 

Pear  tree,  Vyrus  eommimiS' 

Apple  tree,  Fynu  MtUua, 


Mean. 


March  33. 

April  4. 
April  15. 

April  31. 


April  33. 
April  33. 

April  34. 


April  36. 
May  5. 

May  7. 

May  12. 

May  14. 


Earliest. 


Feb.  31,1838 

Mar.36, 1838 
Ap.  1, 1838 

Ap.  8,  1837 


Ap.  8,  1837 
Ap.  11,  1837 

Ap.  11,  1837 


Ap.  14,  1827 
Ap.  35,  1840 

Ap.  36,  1840 

May  1,  1880 
May  3,  1830 


Latest. 


Ap.  8,  1839 

Ap.  17,  1839 
Ap.  33,  1838 


May  3,  1841 


May  3,  1841 
May  3,  1841 

May  4,  1841 


May  3,  1841 
May  19,1838 

May  30,1837 

May  31,1837 
May  33,1887 
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Besides  the  plants  in  the  above  table,  there  are  many  others 
which  are  not  so  well  6tted  for  comparison,  or  which  I  have 
not  observed  so  regularly,  or  for  so  long  a  time:  some  of 
these  I  have  placed  in  another  table. 

The  common  Skunk  Cabbage,  Symploc&rpus  foe'^tidus,  is 
the  first  plant  which  flowers  in  spring  in  New  England.  It  sends 
up  its  green  and  purple  spathes,  which  are  rolled  in  at  the 
sides  and  pointed  at  the  tip,  sometimes  even  in  winter,  when, 
for  a  few  days,  the  thermometer  rises  to  50  and  55^.  I  have 
observed  its  earliest  flowering  every  year,  for  many  years,  in 
the  same  situation  in  Ipswich,  but  in  consequence  of  its  flow- 
ering sometimes  in  winter,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  pro- 
per mean  time  of  its  flowering.  In  computing  the  mean  of 
this  and  of  A'Inus  serrul&ta,  I  have  excluded  the  year  in  which 
they  flowered  in  February. 

Anemone  bep&tica.  Earliest  anemone,  or  ^'Noble  liverwort," 
is  the  earliest  flower  that  has  any  pretensions  to  beauty:  it  is 
scarce  in  Ipswich,  and  not  within  convenient  reach  for  obser- 
vation. 

The  Wild  Columbine,  Aquil^gia  canadensis,  is  not  common 
in  Ipswich;  on  the  rocky  cliffs  about  Salem  it  appears  to  flower 
a  few  days  after  the  dandelion. 

The  White  Maple,  -fl^cer  dasycarpum,  on  the  banks  of  Ips- 
wich river,  appears,  from  observations  in  an  early  and  a  late 
season,  to  begin  to  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  alder. 

The  common  peach  tree  varies  much  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  perhaps  according  to  its  condition  the  pre- 
ceding summer  and  winter.  Some  trees  generally  flower  be- 
fore the  cherry,  and  others  later.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  so 
fit  for  comparison  as  some  other  trees. 

The  Buffalo  berry,  Sheph^rdta  arg^ntea,  now  frequently 
cultivated,  appears  to  be  an  excellent  tree  for  this  purpose, 
flowering  very  regularly  and  abundantly  every  year.  It  seems 
to  flower  a  few  days  after  the  red  maple. 

The  Golden  currant,  often  cultivated,  flowers  about  the 
same  day  as  the  cherry. 

The  common  quince  tree,  and  the  common  barberry,  flow- 
ers generally  the  last  week  in  May,  but  my  observations  of 
their  flowering  have  been  limited. 

The  common  Wild  Black  Cherry,  Primus  virginiana 
Mich.  J  begins  to  flower  about  the  first  of  June. 
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TABLE  11. 


amert- 


Viola 


Skunk  Cabbaffe,  Symploc&rpus  faHidw. 

Earliest,  Feb.  20,  ld<28.  Latest,  An.  2, 1836 
Common  American  Hazel,    Ciryhu 

ci^na 

Earliest  Anemone,  knemhne  hepdtica 
American  A.9pen,. FSpulus  tremulo\de$ 
Single    sweet-scented    Garden   Violet, 

o'doritta 

Common  American  Elm,  U7mu«  amerid)ma 
Blood  root,  SanguinHkria  eanadinsia     .    . 
Early  Saxifrage,  Saxifraga  virginiin$i$ 
Sweet  Fern,  ComptbniR  Ksplenifblia     •    . 
Black  Birch,  B^/u/a  Unta      .... 
Early  dwarf  garden  Iris    .... 
Early  white  Violet,  Wola  bldnda     .     . 

Ylola  ctietUltlta  and  Muh- 

lenbirgii 
Viola  pedtlta 
Early  Bell  wort,  Uvuliiria  sesnlifdlia    .     . 
Poplar-leaved  Birch,  Bittda  popu/t/d/ta 
Sassafra8,  Laurua  sdssafras 
Choke  Cherry,  l^runus  obovtita  Bigelow 


Mean  time  of  beginniBg 
to  flower,  in  the  most> 
favorable  situations. 


March  14. 

March  30. 
April  1. 
April  5. 

April  5. 
April  9. 
April  J 8. 
April  19. 
April  27. 
April  29. 
April  31. 
May  2. 

•May  5. 
May  7. 
Mays. 
May  11. 
May  16. 
May  27. 


The  flowering  of  plants  will  not  accord  very  exactly  with 
the  mean  of  the  thermometer  for  the  several  weeks  and  months 
of  spring.  The  common  native,  and  many  of  the  cultivated 
herbaceous  plants,  will  advance  steadily  though  slowly,  in  a 
moderate  or  cool  temperature,  especially  if  the  ground  is  heat- 
ed by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  while  many  trees  and  some 
cultivated  plants,  such  as  Indian  corn,  beans,  cucumbers,  &c., 
will  scarcely  grow  at  all  unless  the  weather  is  quite  warm,  and 
in  a  few  hot  days  they  will  make  more  progress  than  in  as  many 
weeks  of  cool  weather. 

Backward  springs  are  inconvenient  to  the  farmer,  especially 
when  they  are  wet  as  well  as  cold,  as  they  generally  are. 
They  greatly  delay  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  and  the  sowing 
of  seed,  and  force  the  work  of  the  season  into  a  short  period  of 
warm  weather,  near  the  end  of  it.  They  are  also  justly  un- 
welcome to  all,  and  especially  to  the  sick  and  the  invalid,  be- 
ing doubtless  unfavorable  to  health,  while  they  subtract  a  por- 
tion of  warm  weather  from  the  warm  season,  which  is  never 
long  enough  in  this  climate.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
exert  any  unfavorable  influence  on  the  fruit  or  on  the  crops. 
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Constant  rains,  at  tbe  period  of  flowering,  are  very  injurious  to 
fruit,  as  they  wash  off  the  fertilizing  pollen  or  dust,  and  thus 
preirent  the  fruit  from  setting.  But  this  is  as  likely  to  happen 
at  an  early  season  as  at  a  late  one.  Scarcely  any  of  tbe  crops 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  country  are  injured  by  a  cold 
spring  or  &  cold  summer,  except  Indian  corn,  and  this  depends 
much  more  upon  the  heat  of  July  and  August,  than  upon  the 
earliness  of  tbe  spring. 

Neither  does  it  appear  that  a  cold  and  backward  spring  is 
generally  the  signal  of  a  cold  and  unfavorable  summer. 

The  cold  summer  of  1 836  was  preceded  by  a  spring  which 
was  backward  at  the  beginning,  then  very  forward  until  the 
20th  of  May,  when  a  cold  easterly  wind  and  fog  came  on, 
which  lasted  for  twelve  days,  with  only  some  intervals  of  fair 
weather  of  a  few  hour's  duration,  and  with  no  change  of  wind. 
The  spring  of  1830  was  very  early  in  the  beginning,  and  be- 
came exceedingly  early  during  its  progress,  until  after  the 
flowering  of  the  apple  tree;  but  in  the  month  of  June  and  the 
first  half  of  July  tbe  season  was  exceedingly  cold  and  backward. 
In  1837,  the  whole  season,  both  spring  and  summer,  was 
cold  and  backward  throughout. 

In  1839,  the  season  was  rather  early,  but  was  tbe  most  reg* 
ular  throughout  of  any  season  I  have  known. 

On  the  six  days  following  the  ]5tb  of  Feb.  1828,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  62*?,  60°,  50°,  67°,  62°,  52°,  on  each  of  tbe 
days  in  succession,  according  to  the  record  which  Nathaniel 
Lord,  Jr.  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  has  kindly  furnished  me.  These 
days  were  generally  fair,  and  the  nights  mostly  without  frost. 
On  the  21st  the  common  alder  began  to  flower. 

At  Medfield,  Mass.,  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  in 
1820,  the  thermometer  rose  to  68°,  72°,  and  70°,  on  the  suc- 
cessive days  of  March  24,  25,  and  26.  .  On  the  morning  of 
the  30th  it  fell  to  8°. 

In  1833,  on  the  29th  of  April,  my  Kendall's  thermometer, 
in  a  shady  and  airy  situation,  rose  to  85°,  while  Mr.  Lord's 
thermometer,  also  in  the  shade,  rose  to  90°.  The  newspapers 
stated  that  it  stood  at  85°  in  the  shade,  the  same  day,  at  Mon- 
treal in  Canada. 

In  1826,  on  the  successive  days  of  May  13,  14,  15,  16, 
and  17,  Mr.  Lord's  thermometer  rose  to  88°,  84°,  96°,  97°, 
and  92°.  Tbe  nights  were  also  very  hot,  and  the  whole  five 
d^ys  nearly  as  hot  as  the  hottest  summer  days  known. 
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On  the  1st  of  May,  1837,  with  a  bright  sun  shining  nearly 
all  day,  the  thermometer  only  rose  to  40^,  and  it  scarcely 
thawed  in  the  shade  at  any  time  during  the  day.  At  sunset 
the  thermometer  was  at  28'',  and  the  ground  frozen  stiff.  In 
the  morning  of  the  2d  the  ground  was  frozen  several  inches, 
water  frozen  an  inch  thick  or  more,  and  the  thermometer  stood 
at  26^ 

The  present  spring  has  been  as  cold  and  backward  as  those 
of  1335,  1837,  and  1838,  and  certainly  more  severe  and 
unpleasant  than  any  within  ray  remembrance.  March  was 
very  cold,  with  frequent  snows,  and  its  last  days  as  severe  as 
its  6rst.  April  has  been  very  cold,  with  little  cle*ar  weather, 
and  with  frequent  and  abundant  rain  and  some  late  snows. 
May  has  been  cold  almost  throughout,  with  one  snow  on  the 
3d,  and  with  very  frequent  and  often  abundant  and  cold  rains. 
The  wind  from  no  quarter  has  brought  fair  weather  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  and  for  a  week  or  more  past,  the 
rains  have  been  brought  by  the  west  wind,  and  the  clear  weath- 
er by  the  east.  The  Skunk  Cabbage  began  to  flower  March 
20th:  Fiola  odorkta,  April  9th:  the  Dandelion,  April  30ih: 
Houstdnta,  May  3d:  the  Dog's  Tooth  Violet,  May  4th:  the 
Wood  Anemone,  May  5th:  the  first  Asparagus,  from  a  new 
bed  and  very  warm  situation.  May  12tb:  one  of  my  Peach 
trees  opened  a  flower  or  two,  May  15th:  the  Plum  and  the 
Cherry  begin  to  flower  to-day.  May  20th. 

The  Pear  and  Apple,  unless  the  three  next  days  are  quite 
warm,  will  open  even  later  than  in  1837.  According  to  the 
newspapers,  the  season  has  been  excessively  cold  and  back- 
ward from  Canada  to  Virginia. 


Art.  II.  Notice  of  some  Cyperdcece  of  our  vicinity.  By 
Edward  Tuckerman,  Jr.,  Resident  Graduate,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  genus  Cdrex  is  one  of  great  extent,  and  has  a  vast  num- 
ber of  species.  Of  those  which  belong  to  the  flora  of  Boston, 
the  more  remarkable  forms  are  described  by  Bigelow,  and 
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their  common  stations  given.  The  following  list  of  species 
comprehends  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  our  more  common  Ca- 
rices,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  a  single  lover  of 
plants,  during  a  few  seasons  only,  may  have  its  proportion  of 
interest  with  others  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits.  The  names 
and  arrangements  are,  in  general,  according  to  Torrey's  Cy- 
perdcece. 

1.  (SuB-G.  ViGNA.)  C.  ixilis  Dew.,  C.  vdsea  Schkuhr, 
C.  cephaMdea  Dew.,  C.  sparganioidcs  Mubl.,  C.  vulpinoidea 
Micbx.,  C.  muUiflbra  Muhl.,  C.  paniculata  L.  b.  itretiuscu-. 
la  Wahlenb.  (and  other  forms  approaching  var.  a.,  and  the  var. 
decomposita.)  C.  siccdta  Dew.,  C.  /m/)^rma  Dew.,  C.  stellw 
Idla  Gooden.,  C.  caniseens  L.,  C.  scopdria  Schkuhr,  C.  la- 
gopodioides  Schkuhr,  C.festucdcea  Schkuhr,  C.  straminea 
Schkuhr,  C./ce^nea  Muhl.,  C.  ccespitosa  Auct.  Amer.,  C. 
angtistdta  Booth,  C.  stricta  Gooden.,  C.  crinita  Lam. 

2.  (SuB-G.  Carex.)  C.  polytrichoides  Mubl.,  C.  Buxbau- 
mn  Wahlenb.,  C.  viriscens  Muhl.,  CJiliJdrmis  L.,  C./anu- 
gindsa  Michx.,  C.  vestita  Willd.,  C.  pennsylvdnica  Lam., 
C.  pennsylvdnica  b.  Muhlenbirgn  Gray,  C.  EmmdnsVi  Dew.^ 
C.  ptAiscens  Mubl.,  C.  considea  Schkuhr,  C.  laxifldrahsim,, 
C.  dnceps  Muhl.,  C.  digildlis  Willd.,  Torr.  Catal  1840, 
C.flexudsa  Muhl.,  C.  pcmieea  L.,  C.Jldva  L.,  C.  folliculd- 
ta  L.,  C.  intumdscens  Rudge,  C.  lupulina  Muhl.,  C.  tentacu-^ 
Uta  Muhl.,  C.  vulldta  Schkuhr,  C.  vulldla  b.  Torr.,  C. 
utriculAta  Booth,  C.  fe»ciw/m  Willd.,  C.  hystericina  Muhl., 
C.  pstudo-cypirus  L.,  C.  palUscens  L. 

This  list,  of  forty-eight  forms  of  CJirex,  consists  only  of 
such  as  I  have  myself  found  within  ten  miles  of  Boston.  But 
it  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  species,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  other  investigators,  and,  at  the  best,  it 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  imperfect  approximation  to  the 
probable  number.  Including  the  additional  forms  just  referred 
to,  I  should  estimate  the  number  of  our  carices,  growing  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Boston,  at  about  fifty-six. 

Of  our  other  cyperaceous  plants,  the  groups  comprehended 
in  the  old  genus  Scirpus  make  up  the  greater  proportion.  Of 
these  there  are  at  least  fourteen  species  within  the  district 
above  mentioned,  not  including  the  very  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting forms  at  Tewksbury  and  Plymouth.  Eledcharis  Rob- 
binsii   Oakes,  and  another  EleochariSj  as  yet  undetermined, 
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are  the  only  species  not  given  in  tbe  Florula  BostoniensUj 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Of  Cyp^rtis  we  have  seven  species,  including  C.  castaneus 
of  the  Florula  Bostoniensis.  Several  more  interesting  Cype- 
ri,  detected  by  Mr.  Oakes  on  our  southern  islands,  and  else- 
where in  the  Commonwealth,  may  [Tossibly  yet  be  added  to 
our  Boston  list. 

Eridphorum  is  well  represented  by  E.  alpinum^  (which 
is  abundant  in  a  swamp  on  the  Concord  turnpike,)  E.  virgini" 
tuniy  E.  polystdchium^  and  E.  angustifolium. 

Of  Rhyncospdra  we  have  three  species,  R.  glomerdta^ 
R.  fusca^  and  R.  dlha,  the  first  by  far  the  most  common. 

Clddium  mariscoides  Torr.,  though  apparently  a  very  rare 
plant  here,  still  occurs  at  Bigelow's  station,  in  Cambridge. 

Duliehium  spathdceum  Pers.,  is  common  in  wet  grounds. 
There  are  two,  if  not  three,  species  of  Scleria  in  the  State; 
and  a  JVitrena  has  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Greene,  at 
Tewksbury,  and  the  same  form  at  Plymouth  by  Mr.  Oakes 
and  myself;  but  I  believe  neither  of  these  genera  can  be  in- 
cluded in  our  Boston  catalogue.  It  is,  however,  not  impossi- 
ble that  both  these,  and  the  curious  Psilocarya  of  Torrey, 
also  a  Plymouth  plant,  may  yet  be  found  nearer  Boston. 

Cambridge y  April  13,  1841. 


Art.  III.  Some  remarks  upon  the  disease  called  the  Yellows^ 
tohich  attacks  the  Peach  tree.  By  R.  Sinclair,  Clair- 
mont  Nursery,  near  Baltimore. 

I  RAVE  noticed  occasional  useful  remarks  on  the  best  va- 
rieties and  tbe  culture  of  fruit  trees,  in  your  valuable  Maga- 
'zine;  but  I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  any  remarks  upon  tbe 
disease  called  the  yellotesj  which  affects  the  peach  tree,  or 
reasons  assigned  for  its  prevalence.  If  the  cause  could  be 
found  out,  it  might  lead  to  a  cure,  which  would  render  a  last- 
ing benefit  to  our  country.     However  valuable  most  other 
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fruits  are,  none  are  equal  to  the  peach  in  delicious  flavor  and 
healthiness,  and  I  should  therefore  be  pleased  to  see  this  sub- 
ject carefully  investigated,  and  the  experience  of  some  of 
your  intelligent  correspondents  communicated  through  your 
pages. 

And  as  I  have,  for  about  thirty  years,  occasionally  had  my 
attention  drawn  to  this  subject,  I  am  willing  to  throw  in  my 
mite  of  experience.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  complaint 
exists.  Some  persons  say  that  the  worm  at  the  root  is  the 
cause  of  the  yellows.  I  acknowledge  that  any  disorder  that 
destroys  the  trees  will  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow;  but 
the  complaint  I  call  the  yellows  will  kill  a  whole  orchard, 
without  any  visible  wounds,  on  or  before  the  third  or  fourth 
full  crop.  I  think  where  any  neighborhood  abounds  with 
peach  orchards,  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  keep  clear  of 
the  disease. 

On  planting  out  young  peach  trees  on  the  site  of  a  peach 
nursery,  two  years  after  the  nursery  Was  removed,  and  al- 
though the  ground  was  in  other  respects  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  the  peach  tree,  yet  by  the  next  autumn,  many  of 
them  were  dead,  and  the  balance  so  sickly  that  I  had  them  all 
dug  up,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  worm  at  their  roots. 
From  this,  and  other  similar  experiments,  I  think  the  disease 
may  be  generated  by  planting  in  or  near  where  a  nursery  or 
orchard  of  peach  trees  has  been,  or  where  the  latter  is;  con- 
sequently, where  a  neighborhood  abounds  with  peach  trees, 
there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  overspread  with  disease,  with- 
out greater  care  than  is  usually  taken  to  prevent  it. 

I  think  I  have  seen  evidences  of  its  being  in  some  degree 
contagious.  Richard  Cromwell,  the  respectable  and  worthy 
peach  raiser,  near  Baltimore,  has  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
supplied  that  city  with  peaches  of  the  best  quality,  on  a  large 
scale.  Some  time  since,  when  I  was  walking  with  Mr. 
Cromwell  through  his  peach  orchard,  when  the  trees  were 
hanging  full  of  ripe  fruit,  he  pointed  out  a  tree  that  he  said 
had  the  yellows,  having  a  full  crop  upon  it,  at  that  time  worth 
one  dollar  per  peck,  and  to  me  it  appeared  healthy;  but  he 
observed  to  me,  "as  soon  as  I  take  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  I 
shall  dig  it  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading  any 
farther,  for  I  expect  the  side  of  the  adjoining  trees  next  to  it 
will  be  affected  next  season."  I  had  occasion  to  pass  through 
Mr.  Cromwell's  orchard  the  next  fruiting  time,  and  the  sickly 
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tree  bad  been  dug  up,  but,  as  had  been  predicted,  parts  of 
the  four  neighboring  trees  were  evidently  much  affected,  but 
only  the  sides  next  to  the  diseased  tree,  which  made  it  the 
more  striking,  and  convincing  of  the  contagion,  if  this  is  a 
proper  terra. 

On  another  occasion,  I  had  a  favorite  early  purple  peach, 
before  I  had  a  nursery,  that  I  suspected  was  partially  affected 
by  the  yellows,  and  being  desirous  of  preserving  the  variety, 
I  cut  the  healthiest  branch  I  could  get,  and  I  had  twelve  buds 
inserted  in  healthy  peach  stocks,  but  when  they  had  grown 
about  three  feet,  they  showed  the  disease  so  plainly  that  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  spreading,  I  pulled  up  all  the  trees, 
and  bad  them  burnt. 

From  these  cases,  it  seems  to  me  the  disease  may  be  generat- 
ed by  planting  old  peach  orchards  or  nurseries  too  soon  after 
the  removal  of  the  old  trees,  and  also  by  planting  too  near  those 
already  affected  with  the  disease;  and  if  cuttings  or  scions  are 
taken  from  diseased  trees,  their  product  will  be  also  diseased. 
I  also  think  the  yellows  may  be  communicated  to  young  trees 
by  planting  seeds  taken  from  diseased  peach  trees. 
Respectfully  your  friend, 

Robert  Sinclair. 

ClairmoiU  J^ursery,  March  I89  1841. 


Art.  IV.      The  Phloxes  as  Garden  and  Parlor  plants. 
By  J.  L.  R. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  361,) 
I  made  some  observations  on  the  beauty  and  adaptation  of  the 
phlox,  as  a  subject  of  floricultural  skill,  and  offered  a  hint  in  , 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  variety,  which  at  that  time  fell 
under  my  notice.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  a  constant 
and  increasing  regard  is  being  manifested  towards  the  genus, 
which  indeed  claims  such  favor.  Choice  and  fine  varieties 
are  every  year  brought  before  the  public  eye,  and  these  of 
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sorts  which  add  to  the  effect  of  the  flower  border.  They  are, 
however,  from  the  parentage  of  two  species,  viz.,  P.  panicu- 
liita  and  pyramidklis.  An  accurate  descriptive  catalogue  of 
these  varieties  would  not  only  be  very  interesting,  but  instruct- 
ive, and  serve  as  some  guide  to  the  forming  of  a  good  collec- 
tion, which  should  combine  the  most  striking  qualities.  To 
furnish  such  a  catalogue,  might  perhaps  require  some  study, 
and  particularly  an  acquaintance  with  the  sorts:  but  as  not  a 
few  are  from  the  seed-beds  of  the  florists  in  this  vicinity,  and 
as  probably  the  imported  ones  are  not  numerous,  some  zealous 
amateur  among  us  may  be  found  competent  to  the  undertaking. 
Indeed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  such  an  one,  surround- 
ed with  his  choice  hardy  perennials  and  exquisite  flower-gems, 
in  his  nedt  and  unique  little  garden  at  Roxbury,  who  may  be 
induced  to  further  this  object  with  his  ready  pen  and  able  in- 
formation. Should  this  friendly  hint  meet  bis  favorable  notice, 
I  anticipate  the  result  of  my  wishes. 

The  cross  impregnation  and  partial  hybridizing  of  the  phlox- 
es have  been  most  satisfactory  in  rewarding  the  necessary  care 
in  experiments.  What  might  be  the  effect  of  instituting  some 
similar  experiments  on  that  dazzling  beauty,  the  annual  Phl6x 
Drummondit,  patience  and  skill  can  only  determine.  To  secure 
a  permanent  and  choice  variety  of  this,  is  very  desirable,  and 
a  perennial  hybrid  of  such  a  partial  parentage  would  be  quite  a 
triumph!  There  are  some  of  its  natural  seedlings  of  singular 
beauty  in  the  collections  of  our  florists;  while  others  probably 
still  more  perfect,  could  be  produced  through  the  many  cu- 
rious processes  well  known  to  the  skilful  experimenter. 

These  humbler  phloxes  are,  by  the  way,  admirably  adapted 
to  parlor  and  in-door  cultivation.  A  sod  of  P,  subuliiia  var. 
nivea,  in  a  frozen  condition,  and  another  similar  piece  of  P. 
stolonifera,  were  potted  in  some  good  light  soil,  towards  the 
end  of  December  last,  and  kept  in  a  room  at  the  average 
temperature  of  55^  Fahr.  In  about  eight  weeks  they  began 
to  flower  profusely,  and  formed  very  pretty  objects,  requiring 
no  other  attention  than  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  as  much 
light  and  sun  as  was  convenient.  When  deprived  of  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  sun,  a  singular  effect  was  produced;  the 
fine  rosy  crimson  of  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  were  changed 
into  a  variegated  purple  hue.  This  little  species,  the  stolon- 
ifera, is  well  known  in  almost  eveiy  garden,  as  a  desirable 
spring  flower;  it  is  equally  capable  of  gracing  with  it^  beauty 
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the  windows  of  our  sitling-roonis  in  winter.  The  snowy 
blossoms  of  nivea  are  equally  attractive.  Doubtless  P.  ov&ta 
Listontdna  would  do  equally  as  well;  and  P.  di?aricata,  with 
its  beautiful  light  blue  flowers,  would  be  very  elegant  when 
growing  in  so  early  a  season  of  the  year.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  all  the  dwarf  sorts  may  not  be  so  cultivated:  and 
were  they  arranged,  for  instance,  along  the  front  lights  of  the 
common  green-house  of  ordinary  temperature,  they  might 
furnish  a  most  abundant  bloom,  to  aid  in  making  up  bouquets, 
when  flowers  are  so  much  needed  and  often  so  scarce.  Many 
of  the  out-door  garden  flowers  are  thus  peculiarly  fltted  to  add 
a  grace  and  an  effect  to  the  more  tender  and  delicate:  but  as 
we  see  them  mingled  with  hundreds  of  others,  in  our  flower 
beds,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  their  particular  beauty  and  indi- 
vidual charms.  And  though  they  are  the  hardy  children  of 
northern  and  colder  latitudes,  yet  they  mingle  well  with  the 
sunny  beauties  of  more  favored  climes,  losing  nothing  by  the 
comparison,  and  lending  their  happiest  aid.  J.  L.  R. 

Chelmsfardy  ^ril^  1841. 


Art.  V.  On  the  cuUivation  of  the  Camellia  in  the  Parlor 
or  Dramng-room.  By  Dr.  J.  S.  GuwifELL,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

In  your  Magazine  for  April,  1841,  *'A  Subscriber"  asks 
some  information  about  raising  camellias  in  parlors.  I  have 
had  about  ten  years'  experience  in  raising  camellias  ir)  a  com- 
mon sitting  room  or  parlor,  during  ^hich  time  I  have  tried  va- 
rious plans  of  cultivation,  some  to  the  advantage  of  the  plants, 
and  others  to  their  injury;  but  the  plan  that  has  succeeded  best 
with  me  is  the  following: — I  had  three  benches  or  tables,  made 
nhoui  five  feet  long^  and  three  feet  three  inches  wide^  with  strips 
around  the  edges,  so  as  to  be  about  a  third  of  an  inch  above 
the  edges  of  the  benches  all  round,  and  then  common  (sawed) 
laths  cut  into  short  pieces,  and  placed  about  two  inches  apart 
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on  the  top  surface  of  the  benches  or  tables,  so  that  the  water 
which  ran  from  the  flower  pots  could  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
benches  to  another,  crossways  or  lengthways,  and  pass  out  at 
a  notch  in  the  edging  around  the  benches  spoken  of  above;  by 
which  means  the  pots  would  not  stand  in  the  water  that  runs 
from  the  pots  to  the  benches. 

Those  benches  I  placed  far  enough  from  the  windows  and 
walls,  or  partitions,  to  allow  a  grown  person  to  pass  all  around 
between  the  windows  and  wall  and  benches,  and  to  water  and 
syringe  the  plants,  which  made  a  space  of  about  one  and  a  half 
or  two  feet  in  front  and  at  the  ends. 

The  benches  should  be  of  a  height  in  proportion  to  the  win* 
dows,  so  as  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  the  edge  of  the  lop  of  the 
benches  nearest  to  the  windows.  The  windows  should  be 
made  to  let  down  from  the  top,  by  which  means  the  plants 
could  have  air  let  in  upon  them,  without  a  strong  current  pass- 
ing through  them  or  upon  them.  This  1  consider  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  as  a  strong  draft  or  current  of  air  is  very  injuri- 
ous,  both  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation. 

I  first  used  wood  fire,  then  Lehigh  coal  in  grates,  and  finally 
Lehigh  coal  or  anthracite  coal  in  a  stove;  but  I  greatly  prefer 
the  stove,  as  it  keeps  a  more  uniform  heat,  creates  less  dust, 
and  I  could  frequently  keep  the  passage  and  partition  doors 
open,  to  assist  in  airing  the  plants. 

The  plants  in  rooms  should  be  watered  more  frequently 
.  than  in  green-houses,  and  they  should  be  syringed  over  the 
tops  every  evenings  about  sunset,  in  dry  weather,  and  twice  or 
tijrice  a  week  io  wet  weather.  The  syringing  will  not  injure 
the  carpet  upon  the  floor,  if  the  water  is  wiped  up  immediately 
after  the  drip  ceases  to  fall  from  the  leaves:  a  dark  carpet 
soils  less  than  a  light  colored  one,  if  not  well  wiped  up. 

The  camellias  that  bloom  best  in  parlors  are  those  that  have 
a  green  calyx  or  buds;  those  that  have  a  dark  calyx  or  buds 
are  the  most  difiicult  to  make  flower. 

I  have  bloomed  in  a  parlor,  by  the  above  plan,  all  of  the 
most  difficult  flowering  camellias  diat  are  grown  in  this  vicini- 
ty, though  not  so  finely  as  they  are  bloomed  in  green-houses; 
but  those  that  have  a  green  calyx,  as  before  remarked,  will 
m-bloom  nearly  as  well  as  in  green-bouses,  and  will  seed  much 
more  freely  in  a  dry  heat. 

The  camellias  that  I  would  recommend  as  the  best  to  flower 
in  parlors  are  the  following: — Camellia  coccinea  or  spl^ndens, 
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Covingt6ot\  variegkta,  Pompdnia^  Ptdonifldray  nivalis,  exc^lsa^ 
Sabint,  conchifldra  dlba,  Derbydna,  rubricaulis,  P&rksu,  con- 
chifldra,  Laura  Coates,  (a  very  superb  white  seedling,  raised 
by  Mr.  Joshua  Pierce,  of  this  vicinity,)  including  all  that  are 
semi-double,  with  about  fifteen  or  twenty  petals,  and  that  have 
a  green  calyx,  and  all  the  single  varieties. 

The  plants  should  have  air,  by  letting  down  the  top  sash 
whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  or  when  there  is  no  frost  in  the 
atmosphere,  for  a  short  time,  though  it  may  be  cool.  The  ca- 
mellia requires  a  great  quantity  of  air:  they  will  bloom  in  a 
room  where  the  heat  varies  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  degrees,  but 
will  bear  a  much  greater  heat  and  bloom  well,  and  on  some 
occasions  they  will  flower,  even  though  the  earth  on  the  top  of 
the  pot  has  been  slightly  frozen;  but  extremes,  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  are  bad  for  them. 

I  have  had  camellias  bloom  finely  on  the  benches,  as  above, 
where  the  sun  did  not  shine  on  them;  but,  in  such  cases,  they 
should  have  a  great  quantity  of  light. 

The  syringe  that  I  use  was  bought  at  the  horticultural  store 
of  Mr.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  and  cost  about  six  dollars; 
it  is  made  of  brass,  and  when  properly  used,  and  kept  in  good 
order,  any  individual  may  syringe  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and 
let  but  little  water  fall  upon  the  carpet  or  floor.  The  wider 
the  benches,  the  better  you  can  protect  the  carpet  from  water. 
Where  a  person  has  but  few  plants,  they  might  be  watered 
over  their  tops  with  a  watering  pot  with  a  rose  on  it,  by  laying 
each  plant  on  its  side,  so  as  to  keep  from  wetting  the  earth  in 
the  pot  too  much:  this  could  be  done  in  a  large  tub,  or  on  a 
kitchen  floor. 

I  generally  use  water  for  my  plants,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, directly  from  the  pump,  though  probably  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  it  was  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  of  the  room,  in 
winter. 

As  to  general  watering  of  the  flower  pots,  I  think  it  best, 
whenever  the  top  earth  begins  to  get  dry,  to  water  well  or 
freely,  so  that  the  water  will  pass  to  the  bottom  roots,  and  re- 
peat the  watering  when  the  surface  begins  to  get  dry  again: 
when  the  camellias  are  blooming  or  growing,  they  require  more 
watering  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  benches  or  tables  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  plants  the  individual  has  to  win- 
ter: they  should  not  be  crowded. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  sun  will  shine  so  powerfully 
as  to  injure  and  disfigure  the  foliage  of  the  camellias  by  scorching 
it  by  its  intense  rays.  In  such  cases,  the  window  glass  should 
be  washed  over,  (or  made  dim,)  by  the  application  of  com- 
mon whiting  and  water,  or  a  thin  muslin  curtain  should  be  hung 
over  the  window,  to  protect  the  foliage  of  the  plants  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun;  though  this  caution  will 
not  generally  be  necessary,  except  where  the  windows  are  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house. 

I  have  cultivated  camellias  by  the  above  plan,  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  do  credit  to  most  green-houses  or  their  cul- 
tivators; I  am  also  led  to  the  conclusion,  from  experience, 
that  camellias  are  easier  cultivated  than  most  other  plants. 

If  you  deem  this  hasty  sketch  of  sufficient  importance,  you 
may  publish  it  in  your  valuable  Magazine. 

KespectfuUy,  yours,  J.  S.  Gunnell. 

Woihingiony  D.  C,  Jipril^  1841. 


Art.  VI.  Descriptive  account  of  four  new  seedling  Fer- 
benas.  By  Willliam  Howell,  Gardener  to  C.  F. 
Rockwell,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Agreeably  to  your  wish,  I  send  you  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  four  seedling  verbenas,  which  I  raised  the  past 
year. 

Verbina  var.  Haggerstdnii. — Flowers  pale  lilac,  in  large 
corymbs,  and  at  night  giving  out  a  delightful  fragrance,  which 
can  be  perceived  from  that  of  all  the  odors  of  other  flowers. 
The  c6rymb8  are  finely  shaped,  and  each  individual  flower  of 
large  size.  The  plant  is  of  a  procumbent  habit,  though  ra- 
ther stiff  in  its  growth,  and  can,  with  very  little  pains,  be 
formed  into  a  bush  of  several  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
thick,  large,  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  ovate,  lanceolate,  ob* 
tusely  dentate,  and  slightly  pubescent.  I  have  named  it  in 
honor  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Haggerston,  gardener  to 
vol.  VII. — NO.  VI.  28 
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J.  P.  Cushiog,  Esq.,  Watertown,  whose  merits  as  a  gardener, 
and  whose  affability  and  kindness  to  all  lovers  of  plants  who 
visit  Mr.  Cushing's  residence,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  further  eulogy,  and  whose  name  is  well  deserving  of  being 
attached  to  so  universally  cultivated  and  beautiful  a  tribe  of 
plants  as  the  verbena. 

FerbifM  var,  RuMiltii  oiordta. — Flowers  rosy  pink,  with 
well  formed  compact  umbels.  A  free  flowerer,  and  in  habit 
and  growth  much  resembling  F.  Haggerstdnu.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  pot  cultivation  as  well  as  to  the  open  border,  on 
account  of  its  stiff  and  compact  habit. 

It  is  not  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  the  above,  but  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  its  parent,  F.  (eucrioides,  though 
inclined  to  grow  taller.  The  flower  stalks  are  long,  and  in 
consequence  are  well  adapted  for  cutting  for  bouquets;  in  this 
respect  it  is  superior  to  most  of  the  other  varieties. 

Although  you  have  named  one,  of  your  own  raising,  in  hon- 
or of  Mr.  Russell,  I  think  that  a  sub-variety  which  has  the 
additional  character  of  being  fragrant,  will  be  no  more  than  a 
just  tribute  to  the  name  of  a  gentleman  whose  writings  in  your 
pages  have  been  so  instructive  and  useful  to  a  great  portion  of 
your  readers. 

Verbina  var.  HowilViu — Flowers  light  pink;  umbels  large, 
well  formed,  half  orbicular,  forming  a  pretty  contrast  with  the 
flatter  umbels  of  many  of  the  other  varieties.  The  habit  and 
growth  of  the  plant  resemble  the  last  described  one,  V.  Rus« 
sellii  odor&ta,  with  the  exception  that  its  leaves  are  not  quite 
so  large,  and  more  finely  dentate.  The  flowers  are  also  sweet 
scented,  thus  making,  in  all,  three  varieties,  highly  fragrant. 

Yetbena  vat.  densifldra, — Flowers  rich  crimson;  umbels 
large,  but  so  flat  that  the  flowers  almost  form  an  even  surface: 
each  individual  flower  more  than  medium  size.  The  plant 
has  a  neat  trailing  habit,  flowers  very  freely,  and  its  joints  are 
so  short  that  it  is  completely  covered  with  dark  green  leaves, 
intermixed  with  its  fine  crimson  umbels  of  flowers.  I  think  this 
variety  a  most  valuable  addition  to  this  beautiful  tribe  of  plants. 

I  have  also  raised,  in 'addition  to  these,  a  number  of  other 
seedlings  of  considerable  merit,  and  I  have  some  yet  that  have 
not  flowered,  from  which  I  expect  something  good.  I  have 
also  some  seedling  geraniums,  of  which,  shodd  they  prove 
handsome  kinds,  I  will  give  you  an  account  at  another  oppor- 
tunity.  W.  Howell. 

JSTormchy  Conn.,  Marth^  1841. 
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Art.  VII.  Obeervations  an  the  Camellia^  with  a  descriptive 
accaunt  of  all  the  finest  varieties  which  have  been  introduced, 
ar  raised  from  seed,  in  this  cauntry.  By  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  VI.,  p.  58.) 

No.  106.  Cam61Ua  japdoica  var.  ochroleuca.  Abbe  Ber- 
l^se  Monagraphie,  ' 

This  splendid  camellia  was  brought  out  to  Germany  in 
1832,  from  Japan,  by  Dr.  Van  Siebold,  with  those  distin- 
guished favorites,  C.  var.  Donckela^ii  and  tricolor,  and 
although  the  latter  are  of  great  merit,  they  do  not  detract  from 
the  excellence  of  the  present  subject.  The  flower  is  large, 
full,  and  bold,  nearly  of  regular  formation,  with  a  peculiai:  un- 
dulating or  wavy  appearance. 

The  color  is  not  a  true  yellow,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
but  a  white,  deeply  tinged  with  this  shade  of  coloring,  the  in- 
tensity of  which  is  much  increased  by  the  combination  of  a 
few  golden  anthers  at  the  centre.  A  foreign  correspondent 
remarks,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  this  variety  has 
bloomed  with  him  as  dark  as  the  yellow  Tea  rose. 

107.  Camellia  j.  var.  tricolor.  Abbe  Berlise  Icanagra- 
phie. 

A  true  Japanese  variety,  imported  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  celebrated  botanist,  as  the  foregoing  sort.  The 
flower  is  semi-double,  with  two  rows  of  petals,  and  perfect 
sexual  organs.  The  ground  color  is  white,  with  distinct  and 
broad  stripes  of  vermilion  red.  A  few  days  after  expansion, 
these  stripes  assume  two  shades  of  coloring,  a  light  and  dark 
red;  from  this  circumstance  the  name  of  the  variety  has  aris- 
en.    Desirable  for  any  collection. 

108.  Camellia  j.  var.  Nich61sn.  French  and  German  Co/- 
alogues.     Abbe  Berldse  Managraphie. 

The  color  and  form  of  the  flower  resembles  the  C.  var«  ru- 
bra pl^ua,but  far  more  regular,  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  bright* 
er  color.     It  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  and  a  valuable  kind. 

109.  Camellia  j.  var.  King.     Ger.  and  Fr.  Cat. 

King^s  Royal.     Abbe  Berl^se  Icon, 
The  Camellia  King,  or  King  of  the  Camellias,  was  pro- 
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mulgated  to  the  world  under  the  most  extravagant  descriptions 
of  its  superior  excellence,  but  it  Las  not,  I  believe,  generally 
answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  possess  it:  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  and  desirable  variety.  My  German  correspond- 
ent remarks,  ^4t  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the^ine^t  camellias,  but 
it  did  not  deserve  the  reputation  of  its  enormous  price."  The 
form  and  color  is  like  eclipse  and  delicatissima,  but  much  bet- 
ter filled  up. 

110.  Camellia  j.var.  nivalis.     Abbe  Berl^se  JIfonog.   Eng- 
lish and  Fr.  Cat. 

A  large,  elegant,  pure  white  flower,  double,  but  not  quite 
full.  The  foliage  strongly  resembles  the  &lba  simplici.  It  is 
a  strong  growing,  free  blooming  variety,  and  desirable  in  any 
collection. 

111.  Cam611ta  j.  var.  dlba  grandifldra.     Fr.  and  Ger.  Cat. 
Abbe  Berldse  Icon. 

The  flower  is  of  irregular  formation,  after  the  manner  of 
C.  var.  triiimphans;  the  size  large;  the  color  creamy  white.  Of 
considerable  merit. 

112.  Camellia  j.  var.  conspicua  of  Loddiges.     English  and 
Ger.  Cat. 

This  noble  camellia  is  one  of  the  best  acquisitions  of  the 
age.  The  growth  of  the  shrub  is  strong,  and  the  foliage  is 
majestic.  The  flower  is  very  large  and  truly  grand,  and  in 
form  and  color  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  C.  reticulata. 
Should  be  in  every  choice  collection.  The  conspicua  of.  the 
French  Catalogues  is  quite  a  different,  though  a  fine  variety. 

113.  Camellia  j.  var.  Clarissa.     Ger.  Cat. 

A  pure,  semi-double,  white  camellia;  desirable  on  account 
of  its  different  form  from  other  camellias.     Free  bloomer. 

114.  Camellia  j.  var.  el&ta.     Fr.  and  Eng.  Cat. 

A  variety  of  good  merit,  raised  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  of 
Edinburgh.  The  flower  is  of  regular  formation,  and  quite  per- 
fect; the  petals  numerous  and  well  arranged;  size,  medium; 
color,  a  violet  rose,  spotted  and  shaded  with  white. 

115.  Cam61Ita  j.  var.  gardeoifldra.     Ger.  Cat. 

Appears  to  be  the  same  thing  as  C.  var.  spofibrthi&na  alba. 

116.  Camellia  j.  var,  Derby dna.     Abbe  Berl^se  Icon. 

In  the  present  subject,  we  have  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
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desirable  varieties  of  the  genus.  The  flower  is  from  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  very  bright  orange  red  color,  in- 
clining to  scarlet.  The  petals  are  broad  and  large,  not  nu- 
merous, but  well  arranged.  This  is  the  first  variety  figured 
in  the  Iconography  of  the  Camellia^  and  appears  to  be  quite 
different  from  the  C.  var.  Derby dna  of  our  collections. 

117.  Camellia  J.  var.  Palmer's  Perfection.     Ger.  Cat. 
This  is  a  most  admirable  variety — ^the  formation  exquisite, 

and  well  deserves  to  be  called  Perfection.  Size,  medium; 
the  color  a  beautiful  light  crimson,  inclining  to  violet  tint. 
The  petals  are  quite  numerous,  imbricated,  and  arranged  with 
the  most  perfect  symmetry  to  the  very  centre.  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  genealogy  of  this  superb  ca- 
mellia. 

118.  Cam^llta  j .  var.  Leedna  sup6rba.     Abbe  Berl^se  Icon. 
One  of  the  most  distinct  and  elegant  varieties  in  cultivation. 

The  flower  is  peculiarly  bold  and  showy;  the  color  a  brilliant 
orange  red,  nearly  scarlet,  with  some  faint  stripes  of  white 
near  the  centre.  The  petals  are  very  broad  and  bold,  com-* 
pletely  imbricated  and  cupped,  and  the  whole  flower  retains 
this  shape  for  some  days  after  expansion.  Worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  most  choice  collections. 

119.  Cam6IHa  j.  var.  spectdbilis  maculkta  of  the  French. 
In  evenr  respect  appears  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing  with 

C.  var.  King. 

120.  Camellia  j.  var.  decora.     Abbe  BerUse  Icon. 
Flower  double,  cherry  red,  but  not  very  full,  with  some 

stamens.  Rather  above  the  medium  size,  with  broad  thick 
petals.     A  bold,  showy  variety. 

121.  Cam611taj.  var.  Tamponedna.    Abbe  Berl^se  JIfonog. 
Form  irregular,  but  good;  color,  cherry  red,  spotted  with 

white;  size,  medium. 

122.  Camellia  j.  var.  Clivedna.     Abbe  Berl^se  Icon. 

This  camellia  is  of  the  loose  warratah  formation,  double,  but 
not  quite  full.  The  flower  is  large,  and  of  a  clear  rose  color. 
An  old  and  established  favorite  with  those  who  have  grown  it. 
Figured  in  the  Iconography  of  the  Camellia. 

123.  Camellia  j.  var.  philadelphica.     American  Cat. 

An  American  variety  of  undoubted  excellence,  contesting 
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the  palm  with  C.  var.  ^legans.  The  form  is  similar  to  the 
last  named  sort,  quite  as  large,  and  better  filled  with  petals. 
The  color  is  somewhat  darker,  otherwise  it  might  be  taken  for 
that  camellia.  Raised  from  seed  some  years  since,  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.    Free  bloomer. 

124.  Camellia  j.  var.  Alexandrina. 

Flower  double,  of  the  loose  warratah  formation.  Color, 
dark  carmine,  faintly  shaded  with  white. 

125.  Caro^Uta  i.  var  perf^cta.  )  Syn.  of  C.  var.  Alex- 

126.  Camellia  J.  var.  Colviliii  r\!lbra.  )  andrina,  (No.  124.) 

127.  Camellia  j.  var.  Youngit.     Fr.  and  Ger.  Cat.     Abbe 
Berl^se  Monog. 

The  flower  of  this  variety  is  quite  large,  of  a  carmine  rose 
color;  blooms  freely,  and  resembles  a  little  the  C.  var.  Clive- 
Ana. 

128.  Camellia  j.  var.  p^ndula.  Fr.  and  Ger.  Cat. 

The  form  of  this  flower  is  very  regular;  the  petals  nume- 
rous, and  all  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  order,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  shell  work.  The  color  is  a  dark  rose,  with  violet  tint, 
and  frequently  marked  with  white.     A  desirable  variety. 

129.  Camellia  j.  var.  Campb^llu.     Fr.  and  Ger.  Cat. 
Flower  double,  but  not  full,  with  some  stamens.     Form  of 

C.  var.  Donckela^ri  and  corrallina.  Color,  white  ground  with 
rose  stripes.     Free  and  early  bloomer. 

130.  Camellia  j.  var.  6run611i  m&jor.     Ger.  Cat. 

A  seedling  raised  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Germany. 
The  color  is  a  creamy  white,  and  the  flower  of  the  largest 
size.  Form  like  C.  var.  eclipse  and  tri&mphans,  but  fuller, 
and  crowded  with  petals,  forming  a  spherical  ball. 

131.  Camellia  j.  var.  Alnutti  sup6rba  ndva.     Ger.  Cat. 
This  noble  variety  seems  to  be  a  relative  of  the  C.  var. 

R6ssu,  but  the  flower  is  of  a  brighter  rose  color,  and  frequently 
spotted  with  white.  Size  large.  Free  in  its  inflorescence, 
and  persistent. 

132.  Cam611ta j.  var.  &lba  londoni^nsis.    Fr.  and  Ger.  Col. 
A  fine  double  white  variety,  but  hardly  full;  petals  large, 

but  not  numerous.  A  free  bloomer,  and  promises  to  be  a 
large,  showy  sort,  and  quite  a  desirable  addition  to  the  tribe. 
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133.  Camellia  j.  var.  Hendersdmi.     Fr.  and   Ger.   Cat. 
Abbe  Berl^se  Monog. 

Flower  of  exquisite  formation;  petals  finely  rounded  and 
imbricated,  like  a  rose.  Medium  size.  Color,  a  clear,  deli- 
cate rose.  A  desirable  and  indispensable  variety  in  all  good 
collections. 

134.  Camellia  j.  var.  Cl&ritas.     Fr.  and  Ger.  Cat,     Abbe 
Berl^se  Monog. 

A  semi -double  white  flower.  Appears  to  have  some  affin- 
ity to  C.  var.  nivalis,  and  is  a  good  sort  for  extensive  collec- 
tions. 

Hawthorne  Gravey  Dorchester ^  May^  1841. 


Art.  VIII.    M>tice8  of  several  new  seedling  Azaleas^  grown 
by  Peter  Mackemiej  Philadelphia,     By  Hei^ri  B.  Hirst.  • 

•Stz&lea  Cdpeii.  Mr.  Cope's  azalea. — A  finely  cupped 
flower,  of  an  exquisite  light  rose  color,  the  three  upper  petals 
profusely  marked  with  dark  rose.  The  blooms  are  exhibited 
much  in  the  character  of  the  rhododendron.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  habit,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Foliage  dark  green. 
In  honor  of  Mr.  Caleb  Cope,  of  Philadelphia. 

•Azdlea  Thorbumu,  Mr.  Thorburn's  azalea. — Finely  cup- 
ped flower,  of  a  rich  rose  pink,  the  petals  regularly  rose- 
shaped  and  symmetrical.  The  blooms  in  terminal  clusters  of 
five  flowers,  and  finely  marked  with  crimson.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  dark  green,  and  rough  on  the  under  side.  A  sunerb  va- 
riety. Named  in  honor  of  Georee  C.  Thorburn,  Esq.,  the 
well  known  seedsman  and  florist  of  New  York. 

Azdlea  Campbillli,  Mr.  Campbell's  azalea. — The  flower 
finely  cupped,  of  a  brilliant  rich  rose,  with  the  entire  upper 
petals  of  violet  crimson,  marked  with  intense  dark  carmine 
spots,  and  of  the  most  perfect  shape,  and  in  clusters  of  twelve 
flowers  on  the  end  of  each  shoot,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  superb  rhododendron.    The  smgle  flower  one  half  larger 
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than  phoenicea.  Superb.  In  honor  of  Archie  Campbell, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  amateur  of  the  highest  abil- 
ity. 

JlzaUa  TAoriumiana.  Miss  Thorburn's  azalea. —  The 
flower  of  dark  rose,  as  soft  as  the  glow  on  the  lady's  cheek, 
in  honor  of  whom  it  is  named,  of  graceful  habit  and  perfect 
shape;  the  upper  petals  profusely  blotched  with  large  spots  of 
dark  crimson.  The  whole  flower  is  of  strongly  marked  and 
exquisite  character.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  and 
ovate  form.     Very  superb. 

Azdlea  Dobsonikm.  Miss  Dobson's  azalea. — The  flower 
finely  cupped,  of  a  clear  transparent  salmon  rose,  and  laree 
size,  dehcately  marked  with  rosy  crimson.  Beautiful.  In 
honor  of  Miss  Jane  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia. 

Jizilea  jRotffle&na.  Miss  Rowley's  azalea. — Blush  pink, 
of  extremely  fine  form,  beautifully  cupped,  and  of  distinct 
character;  the  upper  petals  richly  marked  with  clear  rose. 
The  plant  entirely  covered  with  foliage  resembling  the  phce- 
nicea.  A  lovely  variety.  In  honor  of  Miss  Jane  Rowley, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Jlzdlea  Peters^nii.  Mr.  Peterson's  azalea. — Faint  rosy 
lilac,  the  upper  (centre)  petal  only  marked  with  violet  purple; 
the  bloom  extremely  large,  and  entirely  distinct  in  character. 
The  leaf  very  large,  and  of  the  phoenicea  appearance,  and 
the  plant  of  uncommonly  vigorous  growth;  although  a  seed- 
ling, in  its  second  year,  producing  wood  over  three  feet  in 
length. 

In  honor  of  Charles  I.  Peterson,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  ability,  and  a  literary  writer  of  much  eminence,  in 
Philadelphia. 

Azdlea  FFaUtekna.  Miss  Waldie's  azalea. — Of  a  rich 
pale  lilac,  in  terminal  corymbs  of  four  to  six  blooms;  the  cen- 
tre  petal  only,  finely  marked  with  crimson  spots.  A  vigorous 
growing  plant,  of  the  phcenicea  habit;  the  bloom  two  thirds 
larger.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  tribe. 

Azdlea  HirsiVu  Mr.  Hirst's  azalea. — Rich  rosy  lilac,  of 
beautiful  form,  and  entirely  distinct  character.  The  bloom  of 
a  rosy  violet.  The  upper  (centre  only)  petal  marked  with 
dark  carmine  of  half  its  length,  and  distinctly  resembles  the 
pelargonium  Dennis's  Perfection.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
graceful,  with  the  foliage  regularly  arranged  from  the  ground 
upwards. 
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Azd.lea  HirsAx  supirha.  Mr.  Hirst's  superb  azalea. — In- 
tense scarlet  crimson,  of  the  most  exquisite  form,  in  large 
well  arranged  clusters,  with  the  upper  petals  richly  marked 
with  dark  vekety  crimson.  By  far  the  most  distinct,  and  the 
darkest  colored  flower  yet  known;  the  Smithu  coccinea  pales 
into  a  sickly  blush  by  its  side.  Magnificent.  Of  the  Indica 
family.     The  plant  more  near  allied  in  habit  to  the  phoenicea. 

JizdUa  pencilldta.  Diversified  azalea. — Rich  blush  rose, 
diversified  with  shades  softening  into  blush  or  white,  and  re- 
passing again  into  a  darker  tint.  The  centre  petal  of  a  fine 
rosy  violet,  and  the  three  upper  petals  faintly  marked  with 
dark  rose.  The  blooms  are  exhibited  in  clusters.  The  plant 
is  of  the  phoenicea  habit,  with  the  foliage  of  a  light  green. 

Jlzdlea  Oarwdodiu  Mr.  Garwood's  azalea. — The  flower 
of  bright  rose,  in  terminal  clusters  of  five  or  six,  and  distinct- 
ly marked  with  bold  veins  of  the  same  color;  the  markings, 
which  are  of  dark  crimson,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  centre  petal,  and  the  half  of  those  on  each  side.  The 
flowers  extremely  lar|e,  of  the  most  perfect  shape.  Splendid. 
In  honor  of  George  M.  Garwood,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

•Szdlea  Worrdlln.  Miss  Worrall's  azalea. — Clear  light 
rose,  of  fine  habit  and  very  perfect  shape.  The  upper  petals 
well  marked  with  bold  spots  of  rich  dark  rose.  The  foliage 
of  a  light  transparent  green,  much  larger  than  the  phoenicea, 
and  of  the  same  habit.  In  honor  of  Miss  Catharine  Worrall, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Azdlea  CasnVa iana.  Mr . ^  Cassin's  azalea. — A  rich  mottled 
rose,  with  beautifully  shaped  petals,  the  upper  of  which  are 
heavily  marked  with  dark  carmine.  The  habit  of  the  plant 
dwarfish  and  shrubby.  The  foliage  and  character  like  that  of 
phoenicea,  but  more  ovate  in  form.  Perfectly  distinct.  An 
important  variety.  In  honor  of  John  Cassin,  Esq.,  a  natu- 
ralist of  deep  acquirements,  of  Philadelphia. 

Azdlea  EnglxsKxx.  Dr.  English's  azalea. — Splendid  dark 
rose,  with  the  upper  petals  of  a  rich  violet  crimson,  and  deep- 
ly marked  with  distinct  spots  of  dark  purple.  The  blooms 
well  cupped,  and  in  profuse  terminal  clusters.  Of  dwarfish 
habit.  The  foliage  dark  green,  and  ovate.  Superb.  In  hon- 
or of  Thomas  Dunn  English,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

H.  B.  Hirst. 

Philadelphia,  April,  1841. 
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Art.  IX.     Some  further  Remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tulip,  and  an  errata  in  the  communication  on  the  same  n(&- 
ject,  in  the  last  number^  (p.  186.)     By  S.  Walker. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  my  remarks  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  tulip,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  some 
errors  of  the  press  in  my  communication  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  your  last  number,  (p.  186.) 

At  p.  186,  fourth  line  in  the  first  paragraph,  for  ^^propose," 
read  ^'preface."  Some  more  important  errors,  viz.  the  substi- 
tution of  the  word  ^'rolled"  for  ^ 'raked, "occur  in  another  par- 
agraph, which  should  be  corrected,  in  order  that  the  amateur 
may  not  be  led  into  an  error  in  planting.  It  is  not  intended  to 
roll  the  bed  in  any  case,  but  merely  to  rake  it,  to  give  it  a 
smooth  and  workmanlike  appearance.  Page  188,  third  and 
thirteenth  line,  for  "rolled,"  read  "raked;"  p.  189,  fifth  line, 
for  "rolled"  read  "raked."* 

Hardiness  of  the  Tulip, — At  page  192,  in  my  former  com- 
munication, under  the  head  of  "Remarks,"  I  stated  that  "the 
tulip  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  not  subject  to 
injury  by  our  most  severe  winters,  when  planted  in  a  suitable 
soil,  and  in  a  propet  location."  Since  the  above  opinion  was 
written,  I  have  examined  my  tulip  beds,  and  find  the  bed  which 
was  left  entirely  uncovered,  during  the  whole  of  the  past  win- 
ter, to  be  in  a  much  better  state  than  two  other  beds  which  I 
covered  with  care,  and  paid  them  every  attention  which  I 
thought  necessary  to  protect  them  from  extreme  cold.  The 
protection  did  them  an  injury — the  tulip  is  a  hardy  bulb. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  Walker. 

Roxbury,  May  23,  1841. 

•  We  are  sorry  that  these  errors  should  have  occurred  in  Mr. 
Walker's  conmnuDication :  but,  omog  to  circumstaDces  beyond  our 
control,  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity  co  send  the  author  a  proof. 
Our  readers  will  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  above,  find  the  follow- 
ing errata:— P.  191,  first  line  after  the  word  "period"  add  '*in  which;" 
it  will  then  read — "this  is  the  period  in  which  the  florist,"  &c.  P.  197, 
first  line,  for  "10"  duplicates,  read  "ftO."  Same  page,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  bed  of  ten  rows.  No.  1,  in  the  fiflh  row,  first  word,  for  "Bru," 
read  "Ben."  No.  5,  in  the  seventh  row,  for  "Merroieileuse,"  read 
"Merveilleuse." — Ed. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Herbaceoui  Plants  of  MtLSsachusetts^  ^c.  ^c. 
pp.  268.  Being  a  Report  published  agreeably  to  an  order 
of  the  Legislature.  By  the  Commissioners  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal and  Botanical  Survey  of  the  State.  Cambridge,  &c. 
1840. 

The  author  of  this  Report  is  the  "Rev.  Chester  Dewey, 
Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfield."  Two  individu- 
als were  selected  to  report  on  the  Botany  of  the  State,  and  that 
part  of  our  flora,  pertaining  to  the  herbaceous  flowering  plants, 
was  allotted  to  our  author.  Regarding  the  justice  he  has  done 
to  this  interesting  subject,  a  perusal  of  the  paper  can  only  de- 
termine: his  ability  in  the  requisite  means  is  manifest  by  ^'a 
previous  attention,  for  years,  to  the  examination  of  our  plants." 

We  learn  that  the  Report  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  "Cata- 
logue of  Plants,  growing  without  cultivation  in  the  Common- 
wealth, arranged  according  to  the  natural  method  of  Lindley, 
as  published  and  applied  to  the  Plants  of  this  country,  by 
Prof.  Torrey,  of  New  York,"  furnished  "by  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
in  the  Geology  of  the  State,"  &c.     P.  6. 

Of  the  plan,  method,  and  object  of  the  present  Report, — 

"It  has  been  supposed,  too,  that  while  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  legislature  in  the  survey  required  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement in  the  outline,  it  was  important  that  the  descriptions 
should  be  popular  in  their  character,  easy  to  be  apprehended, 
and  not  technical  in  their  language,  and  that  notice  should  be 
taken  of  facts  of  importance  or  of  interest  in  any  respect.  The 
botanical  name,  with  the  usual  abbreviation  of  the  author's 
name,  has  been  given,  but  without  the  synonymes;  because 
one  name  would  direct  the  botanist  to  the  plant  intended,  and 
more  names,  and  even  all  the  synonymes,  would  offer  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  common  reader." 

"The  cultivated  plants  have  been  introduced,  whether  rais- 
ed in  the  garden  or  on  the  farm,  and  many  of  the  parlor, 
whether  designed  for  ornament,  food,  clothing,  or  art,  or  man- 
ufacture. AH  these  were  supposed  to  have  been  intended  in 
the  survey  of  vegetable  life  in  the  Commonwealth." — P.  7. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  cultivated  plants  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dewey  will  not  be  considered  any  approxima- 
tion to  the  actual  number.  Nearly  all  that  we  have  noticed  in 
the  Report  are  of  the  more  common  kinds,  and  of  sorts,  too, 
most  familiar,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  merest  tyro  in  gar- 
dening. Great  and  signal  injustice  would  be  committed  on 
our  farmers,  gardeners,  and  florists,  were  the  Report  to  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of  vegeculture  in  our 
State.  Thus  the  natural  order  Ranunculaces  closes  with  some 
of  these  cultivated  and  ornamental  plants. 

t«f  ive  or  six  species"  (of  JDelphinium)  "are  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  for.  their  beauty .  The  bee  larkspur  bears  a  flower 
which  has,  at  a  little  distance,  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  bee. 
Some  of  these  species  are  not  found  in  common  gardens,  and 
have  not  been  introduced  many  years."  That  garden,  we 
opine,  must  be  indeed  common,  or  rather  uncommon^  which 
does  not  boast  of  five  or  six  species  of  larkspur. 

"Again, — Psonia  officinalis  L.  is  the  well  known  peony  of 
our  gardens.  As  the  flower  becomes  double,  or  the  stamens 
change  into  petals  by  cultivation,  it  is  admired  for  its  large 
head  of  petals,  as  well  as  for  its  fine  foliage.  «  *  « 
Many  of  the  species  are  splendid  ornaments  of  the  green- 
house."— P.  29.  As  the  number  of  the  species  are  not  men- 
tioned which  are  under  cultivation  in  Massachusetts,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  determine  how  many  are  seen  in  the  green-house. 
We  think  it  would  have  been  more  accurate,  too,  to  say,  that 
the  double  or  multiplex  variety  of  Pmbnia  officinalis  is  the 
well  known  one  of  the  garden;  for  the  single  or  original  sort  is 
esteemed  a  rarity  among  amateur  florists. 

The  following,  on  the  anemone,  seems  rather  obscure  for 
"popular  description:"  ''Three  species;  two  nemordsa  D.  C, 
and  ihalictroides  L.,  small,  delicate,  beautiful. "< — p.  23. 

The  cotton  plant,  although  an  ornament  and  curiosity  at  the 
North,  in  gardens,  "belongs  not,  in  its  history,  to  the  botany 
of  Massachusetts!" — p.  44. 

Six  species  and  varieties  of  Br&ssica,  all  told,  constitute  the 
report  on  that  valuable  genus;  these  are  kale,  turnip,  ruta  ba- 
ga,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  brocoli.  The  details  are  pro- 
bably given  in  the  "Agricultural  Survey." 

Mr.  Dewey  has  left  to  his  coadjutor,  G.  B.  Emerson,  Esq., 
the  trees  and  shrubs.  But  notwithstanding  he  considers  spi- 
rcea  as  woody,  and  tiierefore  no  concern  of  his  in  its  species, 
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he  sets  forth  in  our  flora  a  catalogue  of  roses^  which  we  always 
supposed  were  woody,  and  in  that  sense  shrubs.  And  on  this 
head,  our  readers  must  be  delighted  to  understand  that  ^  ^sev- 
eral species  of  the  rose  have  been  introduced,  and  are  found 
in  many  gardens  and  yards."— 'p.  55. 

A  white  fruited  variety  of  strawberry  ^^is  abundant  in  the 
fields  in  the  east  part  of  Berkshire  County,"  and  ^'sought  for, 
from  its  sweetness,  though  it  has  not  quite  so  fine  a  flavor,  or 
rather,  has  a  weaker  flavor  than  the  common  red  strawberry. 
The  leaves  are  somewhat  villous,  and  the  plant  may  be  a  per- 
manent variety  of  F.  virginidna.^^ — p.  59.  Could  some  of 
these  plants  be  forwarded  to  our  gardens  in  this  vicinity,  their 
merits  would  be  fully  tested,  and  their  capability  for  culture 
ascertained. 

Under  the  head  of  Geranium,  as  a  genus,  of  which  three 
native  species  are  properly  mentioned j  we  learn  that  ^^many 
species  of  geranium  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  as  they  have 
fine  flowers  and  foliage.     Many  are  beautiful  plants  for  the 

Earlor."  Our  parlor  culturists  and  other  florists  are  in  the 
abit  of  cultivating  the  varieties  and  species  of  pelargonium, 
whose  flowers,  we  believe,  exceed  those  of  geranium.  But 
this  may  be  only  a  botanical  nicety;  yet  distinctness  in  lan- 
guage is  no  detriment  to  a  botanical  report.  Errors  calculated 
to  mislead,  however  trifling  they  may  seem  individually,  should 
be  carefully  avoided;  e.  g.,  td'ster  phlogif61ius,  we  think,  de- 
fines a  species  of  aster  with  the  leaves  of  a  phlox^  rather  than 
one  with  ^^red  or  flame-colored  petals,  whence  its  name." — 
p.  135. 

For  whose  benefit  and  edification,  whether  the  botanist's  or 
that  of  the  common  reader,  the  following  is  given,  we  do  not 
decide. 

^^  In  adverting  to  the  use  of  the  grasses  for  the  food  of  man, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  potato,  buckwheat,  yams,  mani- 
hot,  batatas,  bananas,  bread  fruit,  several  palms,  and  some  es- 
culent species  of  arum,  by  means  of  which  so  many  millions 
are  supported,  belong  to  other  orders  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  same  remark  should  be  made  in  respect  to  the 
pea,  bean,  cabbage,  turnip,  pumpkin,  squash,  and  various  other 
plants." — p.  229. 

In  conclusion,  we  were  sorry,  on  perusal  of  this  voluminous 
report,  that  it  was  published  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.     If  we  are  not  mistaken,  its  author  has  distinguished 
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himself  for  his  acumen  aod  skill  in  the  caricograpby  of  New 
England,  and  we  fear  that  the  present  work  will  add  no  new 
laurel  to  his  well  earned  fame.  To  republish  descriptions  of 
our  flora,  after  the  many  mabuals  already  in  circulation,  seems 
needless;  and  all  the  new  species  and  the  rarer,  of  botanical 
interest,  with  the  decidedly  useful  and  important,  did  not  de- 
mand so  much  labor  and  time.  As  a  specimen  of  what  we 
could  wish  to  see  in  this  department  of  our  science,  we  would 
mention  the  reports  of  Dr.  Harris  on  insects,  where  instead 
of  taking  Hitchcock's  published  catalogue  as  a  basis,  he  has 
given,  in  most  simple  but  interesting  descriptions,  the  noxious 
and  the  useful  insects  of  our  State.  We  know  not  whether 
that  gentleman  is  yet  to  report  further  progress  in  his  entomo- 
logical researches,  but  we  repeat,  that  a  report  such  as  his, 
will  do  more  to  introduce  an  attention  to  the  subject  of  natural 
history,  among  our  citizens,  than  those  which  are  but  meagre 
outlines  of  any  department  of  natural  science,  and  which,  ex- 
hibiting little  of  its  claim  of  respect  of  its  intrinsic  beauty, 
can  scarcely  serve  as  a  record  of  useful  knowledge.        X. 
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Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

Splendid  exhibitioru  of  the  Tuiip» — It  is  a  gratifying  circumstance 
to  us,  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  there  are  now  three  most 
gorgeous  displays  of  that  king  of  florists'  flowers,  the  tulip,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  viz.— one  at  the  Public  Garden,  in  the  city,  being 
a  bed  of  one  thousand  and  four  bulbs:— our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Walker's  well  known  and  splendid  collection  of  two  thousand  bulbs: 
— and  lastly,  the  amateur  collection  of  J.  Cabot,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  of 
upwards  of  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  bulbs.  A  tew  years  since, 
Mr.  Walker's  was  the  only  collection  of  any  note;  next  came  Mr. 
Cabot's^  and  now,  the  Public  Garden,  desirous  of  adding  as  much 
as  possible  to  their  attractions,  have  added  the  fine  bed  now  in 
bloom,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  taste  for  the  tulip  is  gradually 
finding  its  way  among  amateur  cultivators  and  lovers  of  flowers,  and 
the  more  such  displays  are  placed  before  the  public  eye,  where  they 
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can  be  gratified  with  the  inspection  of  the  flowers  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  the  greater  will  be  the  desire  to  possess  a  collection  of  the 
bulbs.— £</. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Burlington  Lyceum. — ^The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Lyceum  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society,  at  Burlington,  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  and  an  address  was  delivered  before  the  meeting  by 
our  correspondent,  R.  S.  Field,  £sq.,  of  Princeton,  N.«  J.  Mr. 
Field  takes  a  great  interest  in  flowers  and  fruits,  and  is  withal  a  good 
botanbt :  he  also  has  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  plants  in  the 
state.     The  following  are  the  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

Right  Rev.  George  W.  Doane,  President;  Rev.  Cortland  Van 
Rensellaer,  Ist  Vice  President;  William  R.  Allen,  Esq.,  3d  Vice 
President;  Thomas  Milnor,  Esq.,  Sd  Vice  President;  George  Gas- 
kill,  Treasurer;  Thomas  Hancock,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Jo- 
seph W.  Griffith,  Recording  Secretary;  Samuel  R.  Wetherill,  Chas. 
Ellis,  M.  D.,  Charles  Atherton,  Thomas  Dutton,  William  I.  AHin- 
son.  Curators;  Joseph  Askew,  Amor  W.  Archer,  William  W.  King, 
Archibald  W.  Burns,  William  McKee,  Jr.,  Managers. 

Our  correspondent  at  Burlington  has  furnished  us  with  the  foUow- 
inff  account  of  the  plants  and. flowers  which  were  exhibited: — 

Knowing  that  you  are  fond  of  hearing  of  these  exhibitions,  I  here- 
with send  you  the  names  of  the  contributors,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  plants  exhibited  by  each.  It  was  nothing  like  a  regular  exhi- 
bition; there  were  only  a  few  plants,  merely  to  ornament  the  room, 
it  being  our  annual  meeting. 

From  William  McKee,  Jr.,  Hhodod^ndron  arb6reum  sup^rbum, 
Schiz&nthus  sp.,  E|}iphyllum  Jenkinsdnii,  Ardisia  crenulAta,  Me- 
sembry&nthemum  cristyliza,  roses,  pelargoniums,  heliotropiums,  two 
fine  seedling  verbenas,  and  fine  pansies.  From  William  W.  King, 
FdchsM  coccinea,  Convdlvulus  minor,  and  roses. 

From  Amelia  Smith,  Cineraria  sp.,  and  Lachenkha  sp.  From 
Miss  Susan  Miller,  Corydklis  sp.,fine.  From  Miss  Caroline  Wat- 
son, camellias,  sp.  L&ndretht  and  sasdn^ua  rdsea,  Ptednia  MoiUan 
arb6rea,  Pittdsporum  varief(kta,  pelargoniums  and  lachenalias. 

From  Right  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane,  Jasminum  liltea,  Azklea  fndica 
alba  and  phoenicea,  Metrosiddros  sp.,  fine  blanched  rhubarb,  and 
radishes.  From  Charles  Kinsev,  Esq.,  JR6sa  B&nksia  liitea,  fine. 
From  Mrs.  Susan  V.  Bradford,  Coronillaglatica,  yellow  oxalis,  roses, 
an4  lachenalias.  From  Joseph  Askew,  blanched  rhubarb.  From 
Samuel  R.  Wetherill^  Fiteea  sp.,  .^loe  sp. 

From  Thomas  Hancock,  iVepdnthes  distillatdria.  Piper  nigrum  in 
flower,  Ladrus  einnam6mum,  and  Cdn^hora,  Piminta  vulskris,  Ru- 
ISngt'a  sp.  Achiia,  sp.,  Casuarina  stricta,  flcus  el4stica.  Azalea  phce- 
nicea,  Thia  viridis,  lllicium  anisatum,  Rbchea  falcAta,  Mesembry- 
inthemum  cristiliza,  Epiphyllum  Bdydsn,  O^lea  europda,  and  roses. 
T.  Hancock,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  May,  1841. 

Destruction  ofaportion  of  the  greenrhouse  ofM.  P.  Wilder,  Esq. — 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  Wilder's 
green-house  was  partially  destroyed  hj  fire,  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  April,  together  with  a  larse  portion  of  the  plants,  particular- 
ly the  finest  varieties  of  the  camellia,  which  were  placed  in  that  part 
of  the  house  where  the  fire  originated.    No  cause  can  be  assigned 
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for  the  origin  of  the  fire,  unless  it  was  fromTsome  defect  of  the  flue, 
through  which  the  flames  might  have  issued  and  set  fire  to  the  wood 
work.  A  light  fire  was  made  up  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
to  warm  the  house,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  crop  of  grapes, 
and  was  suffered  to  go  out  without  again  receiving  any  attention 
from  the  gardener.  The  fire  was  fortunately  discovered  at  an  early 
hour  afler  it  broke  out:  the  excessive  smoke  from  the  burning  woodf, 
penetrating  the  room  where  the  gardener  slept,  awakened  him,  and 
ne  gave  the  alarm :  a  few  moments  later,  and  no  efforts  could  have 
prevented  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole  range  of  glass,  together 
with  every  plant. 

The  damage  is,  however,  very  severe;  and  thoui;h  there  was  an 
insurance  on  the  house,  and  to  the  amount  of  $1000  on  the  plants, 
yet  the  latter  sum  would  not  near  cover  the  loss.  All  the  fine  new 
and  rare  camellias,  several  of  them  lately  imported,  together  with 
many  hundred  seedlings  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  and  great 
quantities  sown  last  fall,  including  also  his  beautiful  new  one,  C.  var. 
Wildert,  were  completely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  about  a 
hundred  plants.  The  only  hope  of  saving  the  new  one  is  in  a  graft  which 
was  put  m  some  time  before  the  fire  occurred,  and  which  stood  in  a 
situation  somewhat  remote  from  the  hottest  part  of  the  house,  and 
being  covered  with  a  sort  of  bell-glass,  (which  likewise  served  to 
exclude  the  heat,)  it  may  possibly  grow;  though,  in  regard  to  this, 
there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  We  trust,  however,  that  Mr. 
Wilder  may  be  soon  able  to  ascertain  for  a  certainty  whether  this 
truly  superb  variety  is  lost  to  the  floricultural  world,  or  not.  Should 
It  fortunately  live,  the  loss  will  not  be  so  severely  felt,  as  the  other 
kinds  can  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Wilder  lost  a  jgreat  many  fine  new  geraniums,  dahlias,  pan- 
sies,  Slc,  most  of  which  had  been  imported  the  present  spring,  and 
were  just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage.  Some  time 
will  elapse  before  a  collection  of  equal  beauty  can  be  obtained. — Ed, 

Fine  specimen  of  Rhododindron  arbbreum. — I  have,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Pierce,  erected  a  green-house  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Ninth  streets,  where  we  have  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  bloom; 
among  them  a  splendid  Udodod^ndron  arbdreum,  with  twelve  distinct 
dusters  of  flowenr.  It  is  attracting  crowds  of  admirers. — YourSf 
J.  F.  Callm,  Woihington,  D.  C,  IprU,  1841. 


Aet.  II.    PenMyhania  ^HortieuUural  Society. 

An  adjourned  meetins  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  Hall,  Tuesday 
evening,  March  2Sd, — Joseph  Price,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

As  this  occasion  was  one  intended  for  a  display,  there  were  exhib- 
ited several  very  fine  collections  of  plants,  two  of  which  were  partic- 
ularly attractive,  presenting  a  inass  of  floral  beauty,  seldom,  if  ever, 
surpassed  at  any  former  meeting;  in  one  of  which  were  seen  speci* 
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mens  of  those  new  and  splendid  plants,  the  ilhodod^ndron  Cunning- 
h&nnf,  and  R,  spectibile;  also  new  and  showy  azaleas,  cinerarias, 
with  other  fine  plants.  In  the  other  were  a  number  of  the  finest 
▼arieties  of  camellias,  select  roses,  and  seedling  azaleas;  among  the 
latter  was  one  of  much  nierit,  named  Gdpet,  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Caleb  Cope. 

A  novelty  to  those  present  was  exhibited,  consisting  of  two  glass 
jars,  of  about  the  capacity  of  three  gallons,  in  which  were  veffetat- 
ing  in  soil  of  four  inches  in  depth,  a  number  of  plants  completely 
enclosed,  and  which  had  been  mostly  so  for  the  past  six  months;  the 
only  communication  with  the  external  air 'having  been  when  occa- 
sionallv  opened  for  the  purpose  of  removing  decayed  leaves  or  por- 
tions that  had  damped  off,  and  without  additional  supply  of  water 
during  the  time.  In  one  of  the  jars  was  a  rose:  in  the  other,  several 
indigenous  ferns,  which  had  grown  during  the  winter  from  roots 
planted  in  September  last;  other  plants,  an  arabis,  amphicarpa,  and 
liriodendron,  had  germinated  from  seed  accidentally  in  the  soil. 
[This  is  the  same  principle  as  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Ward,  and 
mentioned  in  our  Vol.  I.,  p.  24. — Ed.] 

The  following  plants  &c.  were  exhibited: — 

Exhibited.  Plants: — By  Robert  Buist,  Amaryllis  specidsa,  Azklca 
coccfinea.  A,  Slogans,  A.  Gillingh&mt,  A.  indica  4lba,  A.  8peci6sa 
(new,)  A.  speciosissima  (new,)  Chorizema  var.  (new,)  Cineraria 
mcolor,  C.  6iegans,  C.  Hendersdn*,  C.  seedlings,  Corree^a  grandifidrn, 
Dillwynta  can^acens,  D.  ericif61ia,  Di6sma  capitkta,  Erica  mediter- 
rknea,  E,  princeps,  JSuphdrbia  spI6ndens,  Gesndna  magnifica,  hya- 
cinth var.  Due  de  Vallois,  Hyp6xis  sp.,  Kenn^dya  Marryitt»  (new,) 
K.  speci6sa  (new,)|Lechenadlt»a  form6sa,  Oncidium  sp..  Primula 
sinensis,  ilhodod^ndron  Cunningh&mt  (new,)  and  R,  spect&bile  (new.) 

By  Peter  Mackenzie,  wSc^cia  floribdnda,  i^loe  variegkta,  Azklea 
indica,  A.  i.  &iba,  A.  Cdpei  (new  seedling,)  A.  SmUhn  coccinea, 
Bl^tia  Tankervillce,  Burcb^lha  capi^nsis,  Cam^llta  jap6nica  varie- 
ties Bdalu,  Colvillu,  delicatissima,  Donckela6r»,  ^legans,  imbrickta, 
Kermesina,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  L&ndretht,  oxoni^nsis,  Philadelphia 
(Smith's,)  tricolor,  and  C.  reticulata,  C^reus  fiagellif5rmis,  Cineraria 
cru^nta,  C.  Kingu,  C.  seedling.  Citrus  myrtif51ia,  Jasmiaum  revold- 
tum,  Kenn^dya  coccinea,  Matbiola  flora  pl^o,  O'xalis  sp.,  Plumba- 
go r6sea,  Polyanthus  narcissus,  P.  seedlings,  Primula  sinensis  fim- 
briiita,  i26sa  Agrippina,  R.  Bengal  Gels,  i2.B. Triumphant,  R.  gloire 
de  France,  R,  Smithn,  Rich4ra»a  ethi6pica,  Uhod6ra  azaleoides, 
and  TropsB^olum  tricol6rum. 

JSpril  80. — The  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  Hall, 
this  evening — the  President  in  the  chair. 

There  were  shown  two  cut  flowers  of  seedling  camellias,  present- 
ing characteristics  of  the  first  order;  one,  propagated  by  John  B. 
Smith,  which  he  has  named  Binneyi,  in  honor  of,  and  in  compliment 
to,  the  President  of  the  Society.  The  other  by  Ritchie  &  Dick, 
named  HempiUadii^  and  from  the  plant  exhibited  at  the  stated  meet- 
ing of  the  16th  ult. 

Jipril  37. — A  meeting  continued  by  adiournment  from  the  stated 
meeting,  was  held  by  the  Society  at  its  Hall  this  evening — the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 
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The  Committee  on  Vegetables  reported,  that  the  display  of  yege- 
tables  this  evening  was  very  interesting,  and  got  up  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  neatness  and  variety;  and  that  they  award  the  premium  for 
the  best  forced  cucumbers  to  Joseph  Cook,  gardener  to  William 
Norris;  for  the  most  interesting  display  of  vegetables,  to  William 
Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott;  for  the  next  most  interesting,  to 
Joseph  Cook;  and  for  the  third  most  interesting,  to  Jacob  Engleman. 
-  The  Committee  noticed  four  bunches  of  fine  asparagus  from  Rob- 
ert Kilvington :  also  several  heads  of  the  vegetable  called  borecole, 
shown  for  the  first  time  before  the  Society,  by  Jacob  Engleman. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  report  that  they  have 
awarded  the  Society's  premiums  as  follows,  viz: — 

For  the  best  six  pelargoniums  in  pots,  to  Joseph  Cook;  for  the  next 
best  six  pelargoniums  in  pots,  to  Joseph  Cook;  for  the  best  six  pots 
of  pansies,  to  Wm.  Chalmers,  Sen.;  for  the  next  best  six  pots  of  pan- 
sies,  to  Wm.  Chalmers,  Sen^  for  the  best  bouquet,  to  John  Sher- 
wood; for  the  next  best,  to  Uitchie  &  Dick;  and  for  the  most  inter- 
esting collection  of  plants  in  pots,  to  Joseph  Cook. — {Soe,  Rep,) 


Art.  III.     Masiaehusetts  Hortietdtural  Society. 

Saturday,  JlprU  34,  1841. — ^The  following  are  the  reports  of  the 
several  committees  awarding  premiums  for  the  past  year,  which 
were  accepted  at  this  meeting,  and  were  omitted  in  our  last  for 
want  of  room. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS, 
FOR  1840. 
The  Committee  on  Flowers  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  premiums  awarded  for  the  year  1840: — 
Hyacinths. — For  the  best  display,  a  premium  to  Joseph 

Breck  &  Co.,  of 95  00 

Tulips. — For  the  best  twelve  blooms,  to  Samuel  Walker, 

a  premium  of 10  00 

For  the  second  best  twelve  blooms,  to  S.  R.  Johnson,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

Gbranivms. — For  the  best  six  plants  in  bloom  in  pots,  to 

A.  Bowditch,  a  premium  of 6  00 

For  the  next  best  six  plants  in  bloom  in  pots,  to  W. 

Meller,  a  premium  of 8  00 

Pansies. — For  the  best  twelve  flowers,  to  S.  Walker,  a  pre- 
mium of 5  00 

For  the  best  six  different  varieties,  to  W.  Meller,  a  pre- 
mium of S  00 

For  the  best  seedling,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of  .        .    3  00 
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Roses. — For  the  best  fifty  blooms  of  hardy  roses,  to  J.  A. 

Kenrick,  a  premium  of 8  00 

For  the  second  best  fifty  blooms,  to  S.  R.  Johnson,  a 

premium  of 6  00 

For  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  other  tender  varie- 
ties, to  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  premium  of     .        .        .        .     5  00 
Pjeokies.— For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  to   W.  Ken- 
rick, a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  second  best  display  of  flowers,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick, 

a  premium  of  .         .         , 3  00 

PiifKs. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  to  S.  Walker,  a 

premium  of .  .     5  00 

For  the  best  seedling,  to  S.  Walker,  a  premium  of  .        .    3  00 
Carnations. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  to  W.  Mel- 

ler,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  John  Hovey,a  premium  of    3  00 
German   Asters. — For    the  best  display  of  flowers,  to 

Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  premium  of    .        .         .         .     5  00 
For  the  second  best  display  of  flowers,  to  J.  J.  Low,  a 

premium  of  3  00 

Annuals. — For  the  best  display,  to  Joseph  Breck  8c  Co., 

a  premium  of 8  00 

For  the  second  best  display,  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  premium  of    2  00 
Dahlias. — Premier  prize:  best  six  blooms,  to  M.  P.  Wild- 
er, a  premium  of 15  00 

Specimen  bloom:  the  best  flower,  to  M.  P.    Wilder,   a 

premium  of 5  00 

Discretionary  premium  for  second  best,  to  J.  J.  Low        .    5  00 

DIVISION  A. 

Class  /.—Best  twenty-four  blooms,  to  M.  P.  Wilder    .        .    8  00 

Second  best  twenty-four  blooms,  to  J.  J.  Low       .        .    6  00 

Class  11, — Best  twelve  blooms,  to  J.  Stiekney       .  .     6  00 

Second  best  twelve  blooms,  to  Hovey  &  Co.  .        .     4  00 

Class  III, — Best  six  blooms^  to  D.  Haggerston      .        .        .    4  00 

Second  best  six  blooms,  to  J.  A.  Kenrick       .        .        .    3  00 

DIVISION   B. 

Class  I, — Best  twenty-four  blooms » to  D.  Mclntyre  .  8  00 

Second  best  twenty-four  blooms,  (no  prize.) 

Class  I/.— Best  twelve  blooms,  to  S.  Walker       .  .  6  00 

Second  best  twelve  blooms,  to  S.  Sweetser    .  .        .  4  00 

Class  Ji/.— Best  six  blooms,  to  W.  Meller  .        .  4  00 

Second  best  six  blooms,  to  W.  £.  Carter      .  .        .  2  00 

$173  00 

The  Committee  have  exceeded  the  amount  voted  to  them  by  the 
Society  $48  00.  It  was  their  intention  to  ask  for  a  larger  sum  Inst 
8prin|f,  but,upon  further  consultation,  they  concluded  to  ofibr  suitable 
premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  dahlia,  a  plant  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  interest  of  our  annual  displays,  and  leave  it  for  the 
Society  to  make  up  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  state,  that 
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the  shows  have  been  much  more  ioteresting  than  usual;  that  the 
specimens  of  flowers  exhibited,  with  the  exception  of  carnations, 
have  been  very  beautiful,  and  the  premiums  have  been  worthily 
gained  by  the  respective  exhibitors.  Tbey  only  regret  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  award  a  larger  sum,  and  for  a  greater  variety 
of  objects,  which  are  well  deserving  of  encouragement. 

In  conclusion,  they  would  hope  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  will 
enable  them  to  devote  a  more  liberal  sum  for  premiums,  believing 
that  in  no  way  can  the  interests  of  the  science  of  horticulture  be  so 
much  advanced.     Respectfully  submitted. — C.  Jtf.   Hovey,  Chair- 

flMfl. 

[The  appropriation  of  money  for  the  Flower  Committee  having 
been  but  $13500,  the  Executive  Committee  could  not  approve  of  the 
report,  without  its  bein^  reduced  to  that  amount,  and  it  was  then 
accepted,  with  the  provision  that  the  premiuoos  should  be  paid  pro 
rata  on  that  sum.] 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRXHT. 

The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
for  1840—41,  recommend  for  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee the  following  premiums  on  Fruits,  to  be  paid  from  an  appro- 
priation made  for  that  purpose. 

Apples. — For  the  best  Summer  Apples,  to  John  Hovey, 

Roxbury $5  00 

For  the  best  Autumn,  to  George  Lee,  West  Cambridge    6  00 
For  the  best  Winter,  to  Benjamin  V.  French,  Braintree    5  00 
Peabs. — For  the  best  Summer  PearS)  to  Samuel  Pond« 

Cambridge  Port         .        .        .        .  .        .    6  00 

For  the  best  Autumn,  to  Samuel  Pond,  Cambridge  Port    6  00 
For  the  best  Winter,  to  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester    6  00 
CuBERiE8.->For  the  best  Cherries,  to  Elijah  Vose,  Dor- 
chester         5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  John  A.  Kenrick,  Newton    .        .    4  00 
Peaches. — For  the  best  Peaches,  open  culture,  to  J.  L.  L. 

F.  Warren,  Brighton 5  00 

For  the  next  best,  (a  seedling,)  to  E.  M.  Richards, 

Dedham 4  00 

For  the  best  under  glass,  to  Mr.  Milne,  Portland,  Me.    5  00 
Plums. — For  the  best  plums,  to  Samuel  Pond   .                .    5  00 
Grapes. — For  the  best  foreign  grapes  under  glass,  to  Da- 
vid Haggerston,  Watertown 10  00 

For  the  best  foreign  grapes,  open  culture,  to  Samuel 

R.  Johnson,  Charlestown 5  00 

Nectarines. — For  the  best  nectarines,  to  Elias  Phinney, 

Lexington 5  00 

Quivces. — For  the  best  quinces,  $S  00  each  to  Elijah  Vose, 

Dorchester,  and  Samuel  Pond 6  00 

Gooseberries. — For  the  best  gooseberries,  to  John  Hovey, 

Roxbury 5  00 

Raspberries. — For    the    best  raspberries,  to  Aaron  D. 

Weld,  Roxbury 5  00 
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Strawberries. — For  the    best  strawberries,  to  Messrs. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston 5  00 

For  the  next  best,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Bn^rhton      .    4  00 
Currants. — For  the  best  currants,  to  Aaron  D.  Williams, 

Roxbury 8  00 

Melons. — For  the  best  muskmelons,  to  Elijah  Vose,  Dor- 
chester        8  00 

For  the  best  watermelons,  to  Clement  Sharp,  Roxbury    8  00 
For  a  great  variety  of  pears,  a  gratuity  to  R.  Manning, 
Salem 10  00 

$132  00 
The  amount  of  premiums  awarded  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  dollars,  beinff  within  the  amount  appropriated  for  that  purpose; 
which  is  respectrully  submitted  for  consideration  and  approval,  by 
the  Committee  on  Fruits. — Benjamin  V.  French,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES. 

The  Committee  would  report  the  following  premiums  for  the 
year  1840. 
Asparagus. — No  premium. 

Beans. — Large  Lima,  to  E.  Vose $8  00 

Early  Dwarf— no  premium. 
Brocoli. — No  premium. 

Beets.— To  A.  D.  Williams 2  00 

Cabbaoes. — No  premium. 

Carrots. — No  premium. 

Cauliflower. — No  premium. 

Crlert. — No  premium . 

Corn.— For  boiling,  to  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  .     2  00 

Cucumbers.— To  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren        .  .        .    4  00 

Lettuce. — No  premium. 

Peas.- To  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren 4  00 

Potatoes. — No  premium. 

Rhubarb.— To  Samuel  Walker 3  00 

Squashes.- Winter,  to  A.  D.  Williams  .     3  00 

.   Summer— no  premium. 

Tomatoes.- To  John  Hovey 3  00 

Eoo  Plant.— To  E.  M.  Richards 2  00 

Brussels  Sprouts. — To  John  Prince  .        .  .    2  00 

$27  00 
The  Committee  recommend  the  following  gratuities: — 
To  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  fine  specimens  of  white  car- 
rot, exhibited  at  the  acnual  exhibition    .        .        .        .  $2  00 
To  E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  Lexinj^ton,for  the  very  fine  specimen 

of  Squash,  called  "Harrison  Squash,"  a  gratuity  of      .     4  00 

$33  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.— Satttt^e/  Pond,  Mril  24, 
1841. 
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Art.  IV.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


From 
9ct8 

26 

50 

1  25 


Root*,  Tuber*,  ^c. 
Potatoes: 

Turnipfl: 

Common,  per  bushel,. . .        **'*^ 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . . 

French,  per  bushel,. 

New,  per  bunch,. . 
Onions : 


874 
874 
874 
25 

8 

S 
76 

4 
60 
60 
76 

6 
20 
124 
10 


60 
76 
124 

10 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
S 

26 
874 


To 

9cts. 

1  60 

2  60 
1  75 


60 
60 
60 


4 
4 

6 
62^ 

10 

124 


76 

1  00 

26 


Poland  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  box, 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjoram,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,(green,)pr.  b*nchj 


Squathes  and  Pumpknu, 


Squashes,  per  pound: 
Autumnal  Marrow, . , 
Winter  crookneck,.. 
Canada  crookneck . . 
West  India, , 

Pumpkins,  eadi 


From 

$cts. 

124 

17 

6 

6 

4 


To 
»cls. 

20 

124 

124 


Duions : 

White,  per  bunch, 

Red,  per  bunch, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

New  white,  per  bunch,. . . 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Radtflhes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, ....... 

Horsoraaish,  per  pound .... 

Cabbages,  Salada,  ^e. 

Cabbages,  per  dozen : 

Savoy, 

Drumhead 

Red  Dutch, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Celery,  per  root: 

Common, 

Spinach,  per  half  peck,. . . . 
Dandelions,  per  half  peck,. . 
Cabbnge  sprouts,  per  half  p'k, 
lettuce,  per  head, . . . 
Asparaeus,  per  buncfi. 
Rhubarb,  per  pound,. 
Turnip  tops,  per  peck 
Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr 
Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 

Remarks. — Two  montfas  have  passed  since  our  last  report,  owing 
to  want  of  room  in  our  last  number.  Though  an  exceedingly  back- 
ward spring,  yet,  at  the  present  period,  there  has  been  a  great  change 
from  the  early  part  of  tne  montti.  April  was  a  cool  and  backward 
month,  accompanied  by  showers  and  storms,  mostly  from  the  east, 


Fruits, 

Apples,  dessert: 

Common,  per  bushel,  . . . 

Exti-a,  per  bushel, 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, . . . 

Russets,  per  barrel,  .... 

Greenings,  per  barrel ... 

Pearmains,  per  barrel,. . . 

Sweet,  per  barrel, 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears: 

Baking,  per  bushel 

Cucumbers,  each , 

Grapes,  per  pound: 

Malaga, • . . , 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranj^,  per  dozen  : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) . . 

Qiestnuts,  per  bushel 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Castana, 

Cocoanuts, 

Filberts, 


1  00 

1  60 
400 

2  60 


84 

200 
124 

20 
26 

1  60 
20 

20 
874 

2  26 
200 


8 
124 


200 
4  60 
8  00 


44 

2  60 
26 

25 

874 
200 
26 

26 

60 

2  60 

2  60 
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which  rendered  the  soil  so  heavy  and  cold,  that  it  could  not  be 
ploughed  or  planted  with  any  prospect  of  success.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  montn,  showery  and  cool  weather  still  continued,  but  about 
the  15ch  the  thermometer  rose  considerably, and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  date,  vegetation  never  advanced  more  rapidly,  and  the  pros- 
pect now  is  of  a  favorable  season. 

Potatoes,  since  our  report,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  spring,  have 
become  more  firm  in  price,  and  at  advanced  rates  from  our  last; 
good  Chenangoes  have  brought,  from  the  vessel,  fif)y  to  fiAy-five 
cents:  early  potatoes  will  not  come  in  so  early  as  usual,  and  the  old 
stock  will  continue  to  be  in  good  demand.  Turnips  are  scarcer,  and 
prices  a  little  higher.    Bunched  onions  are  plentiful :  white  are  all 

fone;  but  to  take  their  place,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  the  new  .crop, 
teets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  remain  the  same.  Kadishes  are  now  tol- 
erably plentiful,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  will  be  abun- 
dant. 

Cabbages  are'  nearly  all  gone;  a  few  drumheads  and  red  Dutch, 
only  remaining.  Cauliflowers  are  nearly  all  gone.  Celery  vet 
comes  to  hand,  though  of  small  size.  Spinach,  dandelions,  &c. 
were  never  more  plentiful,  or  prices  lower.  Rhubarb  has  been  sup- 
plied jn  small  quantities,  nearly  all  the  month:  Wilmot's  early  scar- 
let, though  not  a  large  growing  sort,  is  very  much  earlier  than  the  old 
kinds:  prices  commenced  at  a  shilling  per  pound,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  our  quotations.  Asparagus  very  abundant:  the  last  four  or  five 
hot  days  have  almost  filled  the  market.  Lettuce  good,  and  well  sup- 
plied. Parsley  plentiful.  Mint  abundant.  Squashes  are  nearly  all 
fone,  except  West  Indias,  which  now  supply  the  place  of  the  others, 
io  vegetables  from  the  south  have  yet  appeared. 
Apples  are  reduced  to  a  small  stock,  principally  russets  and  Bald- 
*  wins;  prices  have  considerably  advanceu.  Pears  are  all  gone.  Pine- 
apples are  retailed  in  small  lots  at  twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  cents.  Cucumbers  have  been  in  the  market  nearly  a  month,  and 
now  command  our  quotations.  Cranberries  are  a  little  higher.  Le- 
mons and  oranges  plentiful  and  good,  and  at  low  prices.  In  nuts 
there  has  been  no  change. — M.  T.,  Boston^  May  28,  1841. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Chape  vines  will  now  have  set  their  fruit,  and  the  berries  will  soon 
be  of  good  size.  Commence  syringinff  again,  and  keep  it  up  in  all 
good  weather,  three  or  more  times  eacQ  week;  the  latter  part  of  the 
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month  the  operation  of  thinning  the  berries  may  be  commenced. 
Keep  the  wood  for  (tearing  next  year  well  laid  in,  and  cut  away  all 
superfluous  shoots.  Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  attended  to,  and 
well  trained  to  the  trellis  or  wall.  Cuttings  in  pots  v(  ill  also  need 
good  supplies  of  water. 

Strawberry  beds  should  receive  attention.  Lay  clean  straw  or  hay 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  earth.  Keep  the  beda 
clear  of  weeds. 

FLOWEK   DBPAETMEHT. 

DMia»  should  now  be  planted  out:  commence  immediatelv,  and 
continue  to  plant  until  the  20th  of  the  month;  a  succession  of  flow- 
ers will  thus  be  obtained,  the  first  flowering  early  and  making  a  good 
display  in  the  garden,  but  the  latter  giving  the  best  blooms  for  prize 
flowers.  Keep  the  plants  tied  up  to  a  staice:  cut  off  all  superfluous 
branches,  and  keep  them  free  from  insects  by  occasional  syringing 
and  frequently  looKing  over  the  plants.   Water  freely  in  dry  weather. 

Camellias  should  now  be  removed  from  the  green-house  to  the 
open  air,  placing  them  in  a  situation  where  the  sun  will  not  shine  on 
them  only  in  the  morning. 

Tulips  will  be  in  flower  now :  when  thev  have  done  blooming,  cut 
off  the  seed  pods,  and  keep  the  beds  free  n-om  weeds. 

Annuals,  sown  in  frames  or  hot-beds,  particularly  of  the  tender 
kinds,  may  be  transplanted  into  the  borders.  Continue  to  sow  pan- 
sies,  candytufls,  larkspurs,  mignonette,  &rC.  for  a  succession. 

Verbenas  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 

Geraniums  should  he  propagated  this  montn.  Cut  down  the  old 
plants,  and  place  them  in  a  half  shady  situation. 

EricM  majr  yet  be  propagated  with  success.  Young  plants  do  best, 
in  frames  facing  the  north. 

Chrysanthemums ^  not  already  potted  off,  should  be  attended  to. 

B.oseSy  geraniums,  salvias,  pyrethrums,  alonsoas,  ^c, ,  which  have 
been  kept  in  the  green-house,  may  be  turned  out  into  the  border. 

Foinsettia  puleherrima, — Old  plants  should  now  be  cut  down,  in 
the  same  manner  as  geraniums;  and  if  a  stock  is  wanted,  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed :  the  old 
roots  should  be  turned  out  into  the  border,  where  they  will  do  much 
better  than  in  pots. 

Ten-^eek  stock  gilUflower  seed  should  be  sown  now,  to  produce 
plants  for  flowerinjo;  next  winter. 

Perennial  and  biennial  seeds,  such  as  larkspurs,  sophora,  lychnis, 
everlasting  pea,  blue-bells,  fox-glove,  ficc,  may  be  sown  any  time 
this  month. 

Chinese  primrose  seeds  should  be  sown  now. 

Chreen-house  plants,  of  all  kinds,  should  be  removed  to  a  favorable 
situation  in  the  open  air,  where  they  will  be  shaded  from  the  sun, 
except  morning  and  evening. 

Roses  may  be  budded  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  they  will 
make  good  plants,  and  produce  flowers,  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  Boursalt  makes  a  good  stock  for  the  yellow  and  blush 
Teas,  and  other  slender  growing  sorts. 


To  Readers  and  Oorrespondents. 

Our  readers  will  find  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  the  present  num- 
ber, all  of  which  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting.  We  had  in- 
tended to  have  inserted  some  Reviews,  but  severe  indisposition  has 
prevented  us  from  doing  so.  We  have  a  great  quantity  of  Floricul- 
tural  Notices  and  Foreign  Intelligence  prepared  for  our  next  number. 

Mr.Downing's  treatise  on  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Archi- 
tecture is  published,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers; they  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  guide  to  ornamental  planting. 
We  shall  review  it  in  our  next. 

Beeeived — Manuscript  communications  from  J.  L.  R.,  E.  Tucker- 
man,  Jr.,  Wm.  Oakes,  S.  Walker,  W.  Howell,  H.  B.  Hirst,  J.  F. 
Callan,  T.  Hancock,  X.,  R.  Sinclair,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Gunnell,  M.  P. 
Wilder. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers. — The  Agriculturist,  Nos.  4  &  5.  The 
Franklin  Farmer,  Nos.  27  to  85  inclusive.  The  American  Farmer, 
Nos.  41  to  47  inclusive.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  12  to  20  inclu- 
sive. The  New  Genesee  Farmer,  Nos.  4  &  5.  The  Yankee  Farmer. 
The  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  Nos.  11  &.  12.  The  Farm- 
er's Cabinet,'No.  9.  The  Soutbern  Agriculturist,  Nos.  3  &  4.  The 
Farmer's  Register,  Nos.  3  &  4.  The  Union  Agriculturist,  Nos.  1, 
S,  3,4.  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  applied  to  Agriculture.  Xind- 
ley'a  Theory  of  Horticulture,  (Am.  edition.)  A  Treatise  on  Land- 
scape Gardening,  by  A.  J.  Downing.  Proceedings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society.    The  Cultivator^  Nos.  4Sc  5. 

Ot^  Payments  for  the  Magazine. — We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
urging  our  subscribers,  particularly  those  at  a  distance,  to  send  us  the 
amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  some  of  which  have  been 
standing  two  or  three  years.  We  have  before  urged  the  importance 
CO  us  of  prompt  payment.  As  our  Magazine  receives  but  barely  suffi- 
cient support  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication,  we  must  there- 
fore respectfully  request  all  who  are  owing  subscriptions  for  oue  or 
more  volumes,  to  send  us  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible.  By  a  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster  General,  every  post-master  has  a  right  to  re- 
mit money,  free  of  postage,  from  subscribers  to  publishers.  Subscrib- 
ers residing  in  or  near  Philadelphia  ma^  make  payment  to  our  agents, 
Messrs.  D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  Those  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  J.  F.  Callan.  All  subscriptions,  for  two  years  or 
more,  remaining  unpaid  afler  the  first  of  January,  1841,  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  the  accounts  forwarded  for  collection.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  continue  the  Magazine,  if  its  limited  number  of  subscribers  are 
not  prompt  in  their  payments.  All  subscriptions  are  credited  upon 
the  cover  of  the  Magazine. 

Payments  Jor  the  Magazine,  from  May  1,  to  June  1,  1841.- 


£.  Grover,  7th  vol.  93  00 

George  Hyde,  7th  vol.  3  00 

S.  Farrar,  7th  vol.  3  00 


D.  Currier,  7th  vol.  $3  00 

J.  Richardson,  7th  vol.  3  00 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c. 

IVursery  of  William  Kenrick. 

12,000    PEAR   AND   PLUM  TREES. 


Large  and  new  additions  of  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  have  lately 
been  received,  many  kinds  of  which  are  alike  new  to  our  coun- 
try, and  very  extraordinary.  Such  have  been  the  selections 
which  have  been  made  by  the  subscriber,  in  Europe,  and  in 
person,  during  the  last  autumn,  where  all  have  been  proved; 
those  kinds  already  well  known  among  us  being  identified  by 
him  by  the  wood  and  the  leaf. 

A  new  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  these  fruits  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply.  Altogether  and  with  former 
lists,  these  constitute  the  finest  collection  of  new  and  valuable 
fruits  ever  before  offered  for  sale. 

Of  the  few  following  fine  kinds  extra  large  numbers  have  been 
provided  for  sale;  all  being  very  productive  kinds,  and  most  of 
them  prodigious  bearers,  and  arc  therefore  calculated  for  culti- 
vation to  great  profit  on  a  great  and  extensive  scale.  These 
ripen  in  succession,  in  the  order  named: — 

Jargonelle, — Au  giist . 

Summer  franc  Real,— Aug.  6c  Sept. 

Bartlett,  or  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 


— August  and  September. 
Beurre  d'Amaulis,— Sept.  &  Oct. 
Napoleon,—  October. 
Louise  Bonne  d'Avranches,— Oct. 
Marie  Louise,— October  &  Novem'r. 


Passe  Colmar,— Nov.  to  February. 

Duchess  d'Angouleme, — Oct.  Ac  Nov. 

Glout  JVIorceau,  or  the  d'Aremburg 
of  the  French, — Nov.  to  Feb. 

Easter  Beurre,— December  to  April. 

Clion,  le  Cure,  or  Burgmestre  of  feos- 
ton,  very  large,  for  cooking  only, 
a  prodigious  bearer, — ^winter. 


PEACH  TREES  and  CHERRY  TREES— a  collection  un- 
rivalled in  any  former  year. 

Gooseberries  of  first  quality,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred ;  Ap- 
ples, Quinces,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  J  splendid 
varieties  of  Moss,  Yellow,  White  Provence,  Bengal,  Noisette, 
and  other  Roses;  splendid  tree  Pa^onies,  and  herbaceous  do. ; 
double  Dahlias;  Rhubarb,  new  variety,  4*c. 

800  lbs  French  Sugar  Beet  Seed,  warranted  genuine,  and 
growth  of  1840. 

All  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  or  sent  to  Messrs  Ho- 
vey  &.  Co.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  trees,  when  so  or- 
dered, will  be  securely  packed,  for  safe  transportation  to  dis- 
tant places. 

N.  B.  A  few  trees  of  "  Van  Mons's  Leon  le  Clerc  pears," 
supposed  to  be  the  best  pear  in  the  world,  (for  description,  see 
the  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  No.  62,  for  Feb.  1840.)  These 
cost  high — these  pears  alone  must  therefore  be  charged  at  extra 
prices,  or  $2,60.  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

J^TonarUum  HUl,  Jfewlon,  near  Boston,  jSpril  1,  1841. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  List  of  Seeds  received  by  the  Public  Garden^  from 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Trieste.  Communicated  by  J. 
E.  Teschemacher. 

I  BEG  leave  to  band  you  a  list  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred kinds  of  seeds  I  have  received  from  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Trieste,  and  have  sown  in  the  Public  Garden:  most  of  them 
are  forms  of  vegetable  life  as  yet  unknown  here  in  a  living 
state,  and  although  many  of  them  are  perhaps  destitute  of 
beauty,  they  are  all  of  much  interest  to  the  botanist.  I  think, 
by  occasionally  inserting  papers  on  botanical  subjects,  as  you 
have  lately  done,  your  Magazine  is  likely  to  secure  a  wider 
range  of  interest  than  if  strictly  confined  to  horticultural  ob- 
jects. Those  marked  with  a  star  have  already  appeared 
above  ground.  Persons  accustomed  to  sow  large  numbers  of 
botanical  seeds,  are  aware  that  fronl  many  circumstances  of 
soil,  climate,  too  much  moisture,  or  the  want  of  it,  a  large 
proportion  of  what  is  sown  usually  fails;  already  as  many  of 
this  parcel  as  I  expected  have  succeeded,  but  I  think  several 
more  will  still  come  up.  I  shall  keep  a  regular  account  of 
them  as  they  come  into  flower,  and  if  there  are  any  which 
either  from  their  curiosity  or  beauty  may  be  considered  orna- 
ments to  the  gardens  in  this  vicinity,  I  shall  be  happy  to  distri- 
bute seeds  of  them.     Yours  truly,  J.  E.  T. 

Boston^  June  14,  1841. 
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•^ntirrhiaum  difiiiBun]* 
calycinum* 

Asteriscus  aau&ticus 

Aubridtta  deltoidea 

•^lyssum  cbeiraatheides 
petr^tim* 
drkba* 

•Arabia  moschkta 
t^rrita 

j9than^ia  &DDua 

wScbill^  acuminata 
alpina 
Ianacetir61ia 
«alicir6Iia* 
JBupat6rui 
myriophylla 
odorkta 
Bckbra 

Asteroc^pbalus  siculus 
alt^icus 

.^rdtium  ftrox* 

•^p&rgia  hirta* 
hisp&Dica 

•^Bter  altaica 
praeVsox 

•/flrteinisui  serrkta 
glatica 
rup^stris* 
desert6rum 
armeoiaea 

wSmarfiintus  cru^ntus** 
cr&ssipes 
bahiaensis* 
recurvktus* 
tenuif61iu8* 
h^eticua* 
polygainoides* 
inc6mptus* 
Bernb&rdi* 
Gurvif6liu8* 
melongdlicus 
mollissimua 

•^ntherois  C6ta^ 
jenecioides 
Talentina* 
grav^olens^ 
ar&hica 
Kitaibdln 
punctata 
petne'a^ 

Anast^sia  senegaMose 

Ajiiga  chamflB^itys 


Agrimdnia  odorkta 
•^conitum  Lycoct^num 
•^ncbiisa  iDcarnkta* 

it&lica 
Ariltni  mkjua 

BcBb^rt* 
j9^pium  rom^num* 
AotfaoG^rcis  Utorda 
AquiUgia  alpina 
Alternanthdra  /icoides 
A'tropa  belladSnna 

physaloides* 
Axyris  amaranthoidea 
Anacyclus  bicolor 
•Allium  p^rsicum 

moBchktum 
Achnoddnton  teniie 
MUtilon  avic^nna* 
Jhcl^piBS  curaasfiiviea 

fruticdsa 
4  Agrost^mma  nicac^nsia* 
Armaria  plantaginea 
Asp^rula  tirkica 
A11i6nui  nyctaginifldra 
A'noda  cristMa 
A8ph6delus  tenOior 
•^nag&llis  latifdlia 
•/fl'corus  graminif^IiuB 
Arenkria  subul6sa 
•^'triplex  vendta 

PhQo16ai 

lacinikta 
•iflstr&galus  alopeciirus 

J^latix 
axifl6ru8 

sinicua 

tribaloides 
Angelica  archang^lica 
^thiba  el&ta* 
^gopMium  podagrkria 
AnthoD&nthum  gracile 
AndropdgoQ  laguroides* 
Am86DUi  latifdlia 
£8cbyn6mene  cappaddcia* 
Buphtb41mam  corciifdlium 
BilboD  dicb6tomu8 

claticua 
Biflcutella  tfrigenf61ia 

eichorifdlia* 

depr^ssa 

coldmna* 

marginkta 
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Brinica  elon|[kta* 

Besaert^a 
JBapleiiruin  loDgifi&liuin 
trifidum 
perfoli^tum* 
BarUria  hexacfiiQtha* 
Biffel6«ia  strScta 
B&ccharis  glutindsa 
BOlDias  orientlilia 

48pera 
Bolt6ma  glastifdlia 
Brdtera  trinervkta* 
Borkhaiisui  Canddllett^ 
Berter6a  inci^na 

procdmbens 
Boerhai^vta  diffilUia 
Brybnia  palm^a 
Bulbine  anoua* 
Bcs'bero  cbrysanthemoldM* 
poDopbylla* 
g]anauI68a 
JBrdmoa  caputmeddsa* 
Willden6v»* 
madritdnsU 
vestitUB* 
Brachyp6diuin  nirdus 
Cadcalis  daucoidea 
ChvWna  coryinb6sa 
Dracoc^pbalum  Ruischu^tim* 
Dinibra  ar4bica 
i>61icho8  ligndsus* 

vio)kceu8* 
Dklea  lag6pus 
Desmocto  ta  atropurpOrea 
Dyssddia  glanduldsa 
i^rysimum  belv^cicum 
alt^LJcum* 
odorktum* 
Ech^Dcus  CsLr\itio\de»* 
Ecbinosp^rmuRi  betertintbuiii 
£cbiD6phora  spin^sa 
jBcbinops  rutbeoicua 

rdtro 
fTchium  cr^ticum 
Sihthdrpt 
violiiceum 
jBr^nygium  camp^stre 
jGngeron  kcre 
Er6dium  Stephamdfittm 
jKrilca  Btirffida 
EcUpta  erlcta 
Kmex  8pin6sa 


£npb6rbiVi  rariegka 
jvioea 

paldstria 

charkcias 

acbanocfiirpa 

it&lica* 

ural^nsia 

purpur^acena* 

j9ruDif51ia 
Eleu8in«  corociini 

trist^bia 
£chin6ria  capitkta 
liHymua  arenariiia      i 
i^roam  camelirurn^ 

antigudrum 
Gompbrdna  Cikmida* 
GnaphMium  lilteam  fiilbum 

dioamcefdlium 

fuscktura 

candelkbrum 
C7erkniuin  alcbemiUoides* 
Geniata  pulcb^lla 

aylfdstria 
G&lium  IQcidurn 
Gladcium  violkceum 
Glycyrrbiza  gl&bra 
Galdga  orieDCklis* 
Gaillardtci  bicolor 
iiedypnois  tubesfdrmia 
Helmintbia  ecbioidea* 
ffierkcium  lanktutn 

perfoliktum* 

aanguineum* 

.Gron6vu* 

di^bium* 

blattarioidea 
If ^aperia  ramosiaaima* 

nfvea* 
J/ypocb^ria  gli^bra* 
HladDickta  golac^ncia 

pa8tioacif61ia     (atirpara- 
rissime) 
Helidpbila  amplexicadlia 

critbmifoUa 
HaaaelquUtta  opgyptiaca 
iieracleum  longifdlium 

austrikcum 
Hay^a  teoeriffa 
i:fyoacyanuB  canari^naia 

pictus 
HelifiiDtbemum  «alieif61ium 

rbodltntbum 
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Heliinthemum  marif^lium* 
JF/yacinthaa  romknus 
Hernikria  Beaaeridna 

inckna 
Heliotr6piaiii  europium 
Juniperas  oxycMra 
Lioaria  dalm&tiea* 

tristis 

cirrhdsa 
Lepidiam  £ckl6at 
Lunkria  4nnaa 
LactQca  altissima 

8care6la 
LeonOrus  villdsua 

illyricus 
Lasth^nia  glabrkta 
Lo&sa  tricolor 
Lithosp^rmum  latif^lium 
X«a8erp(tium  selenifdlium 
L6taa  suav^olens 

ciliitua 

eddlia 
Lavfiitera  talviatal^Dse 

camp^Btris 
Lantkna  «alviief6]ia 
Lysimlichia  atropurpilrea 

dilbia 
Lycdpsis  enropdaa 
Lupin  as  hirstltus 
LafliDgia  hisp&nica 
L^nas  inoddra 
JLr&thyru8  cHmdnum 

an^ulktus* 

lusit&nicui 
JYi^peta  marrubioidei 
ODop6rdum  groB^cum 

iotermedium 

bdrridutn 

illyricum* 

virens* 
Onobr6ma  erotica* 
Oudnis  hircina 

pinguis* 

▼i8c6aa 

ramosisBiinas 

mitissima 
Orm^nis  e6ronopif61ia* 
Picrifl  Spren^elt^na 
Pot^rium  affrimonif^lium* 

rub^Uum 
Podosp^rmum  lacioilitum 

Jacquioft 


Passerina  &onua 
Potentdia  molindrt 

Jacauint 

▼enosa 
Pbaoi6pu8  yimiDeus 
Prksium  mAjus 
Plantikgo  psyllium* 

comi]lti 

Jacquint 

cordiua 

laxifl6ra 
Py r^tbrum  niveum'* 

cauc&sicum 

alpinum 
Polaoisia  graydolens 
Portulkca  grand ifl6ra 

latif61ia« 
Paronychia  ar&bica 
Palafd&ta  linekris 
Pbyllis  r6bla 
Pav6n«a  {iresmdrsa 
Pap^ver  intermMium 

p^rsicum 
Pda  pelliieida 

leptost^hya 

tenuissima 
Piaicum  zonkle 

nuroidilinum 

aurantiacum 
Psillilrus  nardioldes 
Pbasdolus  c&ffer* 

jonosp^rma 
RdttL  bracteosa 
Scirpus  mucronktus 

holoscbtt^nus 
Sildne  4nglica* 

Hvida* 
Th&psia  prae^cox 
Urasp^rmum  Dalecb&mptt* 
VerMea  pukerul^ota 

maritima 

laxifldra 

Buxbadniu 

crenuUta 

Waldst^iDtft 

ceratoc^pa 

CIdsn 

arabidif51ia* 
ValeriardUa  ffr^cilis 
Ferbdna  venSsa 

hispida 

boDari^DBia 
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FerblLSCum  phmiioeuni 
blattliria 

Fiola  occdlta* 
14c  tea 

J9er8ic«r6lia 
rothomag^nsia 

Yeldzta  rigida 


Ficia  polyphylla 

amphic&rpea* 

tricolor* 

bybrida* 

atropurpilrea* 

hirta* 
Val&Qtta  murMis* 


[The  above  list  probably  contains  many  fine  plants ^  and  we 
hope  that  the  good  care  which  they  will  receive  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  correspondent,  will  cause  many  more 
of  them  to  vegetate.  We  shall'  expect  to  find  some  valuable 
additions  in  the  genera  •Sllyssum,  .Schill^a,  .dmar&ntus,  •^n- 
themis,  £uph6rbta,  Verdnica^  Ferb^na,  &c. 

Some  of  the  panicums  and  poas  may  prove  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  cultivated  grasses. 

The  Botanical  Garden  at  Trieste  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  plants,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  above  list  includes 
many  excellent  species.  Lovers  of  flowers  will  not,  we 
hope,  forget  to  avail  themselves  of  the  kind  offer  of  Mr.  Tes- 
chemacher  to  distribute  the  seeds. — Ed.] 


Art.  II.  On  the  De$tnicHon  of  the  Slug,  tohich  infests  the 
Rose  Bush.  By  D.  Haggerston,  Gardener  to  J.  P. 
Gushing,  Esq.  In  a  letter  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

[We  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity^  thus  early,  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  communication  of  Mr.  HaggerstoD  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  rose  slug.  It  will  be  recollected  chat  by  the  liberality  of 
T.  Lee,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen  of  this  vicinity,  the  Society 
offered  the  handsome  premium  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  to  any  individual  who  should  discover  a  mode  of  destroy- 
ing the  iusect  without  injuring  the  foliage,  or  otherwise  damaging 
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the  plant.  This,  we  believe,  has  been  fully  effected,  by  the 
remedy  which  Mr.  Haggerston  suggests  in  his  letter.  So  far  as 
we  have  tried  experiments,  we  have  found  it  effectual.  It  will 
receive,  however,  further  attention,  the  subject  having  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  who  are  to  report  to  the 
Society,  after  having  satisfied  themselves  that  it  will  fully  de- 
stroy the  insect. 

Mr.  Haggerston,  thus  far,  is  the  only  competitor  for  the 
premium.  Yet  we  think  it  doubtful  whether  any  one  else 
will  contend  with  him,  as  no  method  could  be  easier  or 
cheaper,  it  being  within  the  means  of  every  one  who  can  pur- 
chase a  few  pounds  of  soap,  (costing  a  few  cents,)  and  a 
water  pot. 

We  would  also  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Haggerston  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  whale 
oil  soap  in  killing  that  destructive  little  insect  the  thrips,  or 
vine-fretter,  commonly  called:  within  a  year  or  two  they  have 
so  rapidly  increased,  that  they  have  been  almost  as  injurious 
to  the  rose  bush  as  the  slug.  The  solution  is  certain  death 
to  them  as  soon  as  h  touches  them.  The  aphides,  or  green 
lice,  so  troublesome,  and  withal  such  dirty  insects,  are  no  less 
summarily  dispatched.  Indeed,  we  consider  Mr.  Hagger- 
ston's  discovery  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  which  has  been 
made  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the  premium  were  ten  times  the 
amount,  he  would  have  fully  deserved  it.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  him  for  his  exertions  in  endeavoring  to  find  some  method 
of  killing  the  slug,  and  the  great  number  of  experiments  he 
instituted  for  this  purpose,  before  he  could  accomplish  his 
object. 

His  field  of  experiments  was  large,  and  he  was  desirous,  as 
well  as  his  liberal  employer,  to  get  rid  of  an  insect  which  had 
become  so  numerous  that  it  was  no  satisfaction  to  cultivate  a 
collection  of  roses,  to  be  thus  destroyed.  We  congratulate 
the  floricultural  world  that  this  obstacle  to  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  so  lovely  a  flower  as  the  rose  is  removed,  and  that  we 
may  hereafter  see  it  flourishing  in  all  its  splendor. — Ed.] 

To  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Sir: — Having  discovered  a  cheap  and  effectual  mode  of 

destroying  the  rose  slug^  I  wish  to  become  a  competitor  for 

the  premium  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
tiety. 


which  infests  the  Rose  Bush.  2A1 

After  very  maDy  satisfactory  experimeots  with  the  follow- 
ing substance,  I  am  conviuced  it  will  destroy  the  above  insect 
in  either  of  the  states  in  which  it  appears  on  the  plant,  as  the 
fly  when  it  is  laying  its  eggs,  or  as  the  slug,  when  it  is  cona- 
mitting  its  depredations  on  the  foliage. 

Whah  oil  soapy  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  fif- 
teen gallons  of  water:  I  have  used  it  stronger  without  injury 
to  the  plants,  but  find  the  above  mixture  effectual  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  insect.  I  find,  from  experiments,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  soap;  it  will  be  better  for 
persons  using  it  to  try  it  diluted  as  above,  and  if  it  does  not 
kill  the  insect,  add  a  little  more  soap,  with  caution. 

In  corresponding  with  Messrs.  Downer,  Austin  &  Co.,  on 
the  difference  in  its  appearance,  they  say,  ^ 'whale  oil  soap 
varies  much  in  its  relative  strength,  the  article  not  being  made 
as  soap,  but  being  formed  in  our  process  of  bleaching  oil; 
when  It  is  of  very  sharp  taste  and  dark  appearance,  the  alkali 
predominates,  and  when  light  colored  and  of  flat  taste,  the 
grease  predominates.''  The  former  I  have  generally  used, 
but  have  tried  the  light  colored,  and  find  it  equally  effectual, 
but  requires  a  little  more  soap,  say  two  pounds  to  thirteen 
gallons  of  water. 

Mode  of  preparation. — Take  whatever  quantity  of  soap 
you  wish  to  prepare,  and  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water,  about 
one  quart  to  a  pound;  in  this  state  strain  it  through  a  fine  wire 
or  hair  sieve,  which  takes  out  the  dirt,  and  prevents  its  stop- 
ping the  valves  of  the  engine,  or  the  rose  of  the  syringe;  then 
add  cold  water  to  make  it  the  proper  strength;  apply  it  to  the 
rose  bush  with  a  hand  engine  or  syringe  with  as  much  force  as 
practicable,  and  be  sure  that  every  part  of  the  leaves  are  well 
saturated  with  the  liquid;  what  falls  to  the  ground  in  applica- 
tion will  do  good  in  destroying  the  worms  and  enriching  the 
soil,  and  from  its  trifling  cost,  it  can  be  used  with  profusion; 
a  hogshead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  gallons  costs  forty- 
five  cents,  not  quite  four  mills  per  gallon.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  in  the  evening,  is  the  proper  time  to  apply  it  to  the 
plants. 

As  there  are  many  other  troublesome  and  destructive  in- 
sects the  above  preparation  will  destroy,  as  effectually  as  the 
rose  slug,  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  to  know  the 
different  kinds  upon  which  I  have  tried  it  with  success. 

The  Thrips^  often  called  the  vine-fretter,  a  small,  light-col- 
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ored  or  spotted  fly,  quick  in  motion,  which  in  some  places  are 
making  the  rose  bush  nearly  as  bad  in  appearance,  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  slug, 

Afhis^  or  plant  louse,  under  the  name  of  green  or  brown 
fly;  an  insect  not  quick  in  motion,  very  abundant  on,  and 
destructive  to,  the  young  shoots  of  the  rose,  peach  trees,  and 
many  other  plants.  The  Black  Fly,  a  very  troublesome  and 
destructive  insect,  that  infests  the  young  shoots  of  the  cherry 
and  the  snow-ball  tree.  I  have  never  known  any  positive 
cure  for  the  eflfects  of  this  insect,  until  this  time. 

Ti»o  varieties  of  insects  that  are  destructive  to,  and  very 
much  disfigure,  evergreens,  the  balsam  or  balm  of  Gilead  fir 
in  particular;  one  an  aphis,  the  other  very  much  like  the  rose 
slug. 

The  Jlcarus^  or  red  spider,  that  well  known  pest  to  gar- 
deners. 

The  above  insects  are  generally  all  destroyed  by  one  ap- 
plication, if  properly  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  foliage;  the 
eggs  of  most  insects  continue  to  hatch  in  rotation  during  their 
season;  to  keep  the  plants  perfectly  clean,  ii  will  be  necessary 
to  dress  them  two  or  three  times. 

The  disease^  Mildew^  on  the  gooseberry,  peach,  grape  vine, 
&c.  &c.,  is  checked,  and  entirely  destroyed  by  a  weak  dress- 
ing of  the  solution. 

The  Canker  Worm.  As  the  trees  on  this  place  are  not 
troubled  with  this  worm,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  try- 
ing experiments  by  dressing  the  trees,  but  have  collected  the 
worms,  which  the  liquid  kills  by  being  touched  with  it.  The 
expense  of  labor  and  engines  for  dressing  large  trees,  to  be 
effectual,  may  be  more  than  the  application  of  it  will  warrant, 
but  I  think  by  saturating  the  ground  under  the  trees  with  the 
liquid,  about  the  time  the  insects  change  from  the  chrysalis 
state  and  ascend  the  trees,  it  will  destroy  them;  or  when  the 
moths  are  on  the  tree,  before  laying  their  eggs,  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed without  much  labor.  In  either  case,  the  mixture  may 
be  applied  much  stronger  than  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  foliage.  Laying  it  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree, 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  paint,  destroys  the  brown  scaly  in- 
sect on  the  bark,  and  gives  the  tree  a  smooth,  glossy,  and 
healthy  appearance. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  Haggerston. 
Watertown^  June  19,  1841. 
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Art.  III.  Some  Notice  of  the  recent, Experiments  made  in 
the  Propagation  and  growth  of  Plants^  in  Charcoal,  Ex- 
tracted from  the  translation  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine, 
from  the  ^^  Garten  2kitung.^^ 

Since  the  publication  of  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry, 
charcoal  seems  to  have  become  a  more  important  substance  in 
vegetation,  and  to  possess  more  valuable  properties  than  has 
heretofore  been  supposed.  Recent  experiments  in  Germany 
have  resulted  in  placing  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
in  the  propagation  of  plants,  which  has  ever  been  discovered. , 
The  theory  of  its  operation  has  been  explained  by  some  of 
the  German  writers,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
in  our  remarks.  Believing  the  subject  to  be  one  of  impor- 
tance to  all  cultivators  of  plants,  we  have  devoted  a  few  pages 
to  a  notice  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  are,  at  the  present  time,  attracting  attention  in 
England,  by  the  publication  of  several  articles  translated  from 
the  ^"^  Garten  Zeitung,^^  of  Germany,  in  the  Gardener^s  Mag" 
azine. 

The  discovery  of  the  method  of  growing  plants  in  char- 
coal was  first  made  by  M.  Lucas,  an  assistant  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  of  Munich.  He  observed  several  plants  in 
the  hot-house,  that  were  plunged  in  charcoal  ashes,  [the  dust,] 
or  the  refuse  of  charcoal,  showed  an  extraordinary  vigor  of 
growth,  as  soon  as  they  had  pushed  their  roots  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  into  the  charcoal.  Among 
other  plants  which  exhibited  this  vigorous  growth  so  striking- 
ly, was  the  Thunb^rgta  alkta,  which  ripened  its  seeds  without 
impregnation.  M.  Lucas,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
plants,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  follow  up  the  experiment: 
this  he  did  by  adding  a  proportion  of  charcoal  powder  to  the 
usual  mixt  soil,  in  which  plants  were  already  rooted,  and  also 
by  using  it  pure  for  cuttings,  instead  of  sand.  We  shall  di- 
vide the  subject  into  three  parts,  viz: — Propagating  Cuttings 
in  Charcoal — Charcoal  as  a  mixture  with  earth — and  the  The- 
ory of  its  action  on  Vegetation. 

Propagating  cuttings  in  charcoal. — M.  Lucas,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  a  record  of  his  labors,  describes  the  mode  in 
which  his  beds  were  prepared  for  the  insertion  of  the  cut- 
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tings.  He  states  that  small  boxes  are  suspended  in  the  front 
part  of  a  bed,  (on  the  inside,)  in  the  hot-house,  which  bed 
IS  warmed  by  means  of  a  tube  of  sheet  iron,  instead  of  tan. 
The  boxes  have  glazed  sashes  for  covers;  in  one  of  these 
boxes  he  made  the  first  experiment.  The  charcoal  used  for 
the  purpose  was  fir,  [pine,]  the  refuse  of  which,  being  too 
fine  to  be  burnt,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.  It  is  sifted 
through  a  coarse  earth  sieve,  to  separate  the  large  pieces  that 
are  usually  mixed  up  with  it,  and  it  is  then  used  without  fur- 
ther preparation.  The  charcoal,  he  remarks,  is  better  if  it 
has  laid  exposed  to  the  influence  of  air  and  weather.  In  the 
propagating  box,  it  is  laid  only  four  inches  thick  in  the  bot- 
tom, as  a  deeper  layer  would  prevent  the  access  of  heat,  char- 
coal, as  is  well  known,  being  a  bad  conductor.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  cuttings  were  put  in.  Cuttings  of  the  following 
plants,  placed  in  charcoal,  rooted  in  eight  to  fourteen  days: — 
jBuph6rbta  fulgens  and  picta,  Ipoms^a  piirga,  and  I.  sup^rba, 
H^kea  microcarpa.  Lobelia  picta,  Thunbergta  alkta,  Lyces- 
t^rta  formdsa,  J^icus  religidsa  and  pendula,  Begdnia/agifdlia, 
sanguinea,  and  dip6tala,  TropsB^olum  mkjus  fl.  pi.,  and  seve- 
ral other  plants.  Cuttings  of  the  C4cti  family,  planted  in 
charcoal,  were  particularly  successful:  of  some  hundred  spe- 
cimens that  bad  been  dried  for  some  days  previously  in  the  air, 
about  twenty  succeeded  perfectly;  among  them  were  some 
echinocactuses,  melocactuses,  and  mammillarias,  many  of  them 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Cereuses 
and  epiphyllums  rooted  readily,  and  in  this  short  space  of  time 
the  roots  of  many  of  the  species  were  six  inches  long;  other 
succulent  plants  rooted  quickly. 

In  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  the  following,  very  diffi- 
cult of  propagation: — Piper  nigrum,  ^^ster  tomentosus,  Jlfi- 
rodsa  Houston!,  Barlerta  hystrix,  •^Inus  barb^ta,  and  many 
others. 

In  from  three  to  four  weeks: — Cr6ton adenophylla,  Dracae^- 
na  hurailis,  Panddnus  amarylli(2t/d2tii«,  and  several  others. 

In  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  a  few  exceedingly  hard 
plants  to  grow,  rooted  in  the  charcoal. 

These  being  the  first  experiments,  some  of  which  did  not 
succeed  well,  allowance  roust  be  made  for  the  newness  of  the 
method,  and  other  circumstances  attendant  upon  resortmg  to 
new  systems. 

M.  Lucas  was  also  highly  successful  in  rooting  leaves  aad 
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parts  of  haves  of  various  plants,  some  of  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— Lophospermum  sc4ndens,  Cyclamen  indicum,  5jn- 
ningta  guttata,  gloxinias,  ipomsas,  &c.  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  slow  rooting  plants  have  been 
more  speedily  rooted  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  propa- 
gation, and  we  trust  that  future  experiments,  conducted  with 
care,  by  our  amateur  gardeners,  will  show  more  particularly 
its  results. 

Application  of  charcoal  as  a  mixture  with  earth. — The  suc- 
cess which  attended  M .  Lucas  in  his  mode  of  inserting  cut- 
tings in  charcoal,  induced  him  to  try  it  for  another  purpose, 
viz.,  using  it  as  a  mixture  with  various  sorts  of  earth.  It 
here  also  showed  its  extraordinary  effects,  by  the  luxuriance 
and  more  perfect  development  of  the  plants;  it  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  tuberous  rooted  plants. 

A  bed  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  seedling  plants  in 
pots,  plunged  in  charcoal,  was  cleaned  out  and  made  ready 
for  the  reception  of  a  lot  of  arums,  begonias,  gloxinias,  &c.: 
the  pots  were  plunged  in  the  charcoal  to  the  rim,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  covered  with  loose  mould  from  a  dung  bed. 
These  tubers  soon  shot  up  vigorously,  but  owing  to  the  frame 
being  wanted  where  it  was  intended  to  remove  them  in  the 
summer,  they  were  allowed  to  remain.  The  plants  absorbed  a 
great  deal,  and  needed  water  every  day.  When  the  pots  were 
taken  up  in  the  fall,  it  was  found  that  the  roots  had  grown  over 
and  under  the  pots,  and  penetrated  into  the  charcoal,  and  grown 
so  strong  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  replant  the  tubers 
in  larger  pots.  Charcoal  was  of  course  mixed  with  earth  in 
repotting,  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  one  half. 
Every  plant  soon  showed  extraordinary  luxuriance  under  this 
treatment;  some  were  particularly  rich  in  the  inflorescence, 
the  foliage  darker,  and  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  flow- 
ers unusually  long.  Some  small  tubers,  from  which  no  flow- 
ers were  expected  the  first  year,  flowered  beautifully.  Some 
C&cti  grew  beautifully,  and  several  of  the  Mexican  euphor- 
bias showed  great  vigor. 

The  application  of  charcoal  for  the  cure  of  sickly  trees, 
was  not  less  successful.  M.  Lucas  states  that  an  orange  tree 
with  yellow  leaves,  having  had  a  layer  of  charcoal  laid  on, 
after  the  surface  soil  was  removed,  soon  recovered  its  vigor; 
and  this  was  also  the  case  with  gardenias.  Of  the  quantity  to 
be  used,  there  is  no  particular  rule:  half  charcoal  may  be 
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used  without  injury,  observing  only  that  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  weather  for  some  time,  and  the  large 
pieces  removed:  watering  must  not  be  neglected,  as  the  soil 
is  rendered  more  porous,  and  the  moisture  passes  off  rapidly. 

Many  other  experiments  were  tried,  such  as  sowing  seeds 
in  charcofil:  ferns,  sown  directly  on  the  surface  of  a  pot  of 
charcoal,  vegetated  quickly  and  well. 

M.  Lucas  observes,  that  his  employer,  the  court  gardeneri 
M.  Seitz,  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  use  of  char- 
coal, and  will  practise  a  number  of  systematic  experiments 
upon  plants  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  a  '^well  grounded 
opinion  on  the  application  of  charcoal  ashes  in  general  can  be 
formed." 

Theory  of  JU.  LueasU  Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Char- 
coal in  Vegetation. — Dr.  Buckner  has  published  an  account 
of  the  theory  of  M.  Lucas's  experiments  in  the  ^^  Garten 
Zeitungy^^  the  substance  of  which  we  give  below,  the  original 
article  occupying  several  pages.  The  experiments  of  M.  Lu- 
cas, detailed  above,  are  thought  by  Dr.  Buckner  to  be  very 
important  contributions  to  vegetable  physiology  and  dietetics, 
and  his  remarks  are  made  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  clear  sci- 
entific notion  of  the  effects  of  charcoal  on  vegetable  life. 
These  effects  are  founded,  undoubtedly,  on  several  laws,  of 
which  the  following  appear  the  most  important. 

1.  Absorption  of  light  and  generation  of  heat. — It  is  well 
known  that  bodies  receive  the  light  of  the  sun  more  perfectly, 
the  darker,  duller,  and  looser  they  are,  and  the  consequent  de- 
velopment of  heat  is  in  proportion  to  the  absorption  of  light. 
As  charcoal  dust  is  one  of  the  darkest,  dullest,  and  most  po- 
rous of  bodies,  it  must,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  capacity  of 
receiving  the  sun's  light  and  changing  its  heat,  be  particularly 
favorable  to  vegetable  life. 

2.  Absorption  of  atmospherical  air. — Among  all  porous 
bodies  that  have  the  capacity  of  absorbing  gases  and  vapors, 
charcoal  has  been  proved,  by  numerous  experiments,  to  hold 
the  first  rank.  Modern  physiologists  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  opinion  that  plants  can  receive  no  solid  nourishment  from 
the  earth,  tliat  is,  that  every  thing  they  can  assimilate  (or  di- 
gest) must  be  in  a  liquid  and  gaseous  or  vapory  state,  if  we, 
therefore,  meet  wiih  silicious  earth,  chalk,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron,  in  short  such  substances  in  plants  as  could  only  be  re- 
ceived from  the  soil,  we  may  always  consider  it  certain  that 
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these  sorts  of  matter  can  only  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  in  a  fluid  or  dissolved  state  in  the  soil. 
These  sorts  of  matter,  and  particularly  the  different  organic 
salts  which  we  find  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  are  not  actually 
to  be  considered  sources  of  nourishment,  but  stimulants  to  as- 
sist in  digestion,  as  salt  and  spice  are  to  the  higher  animals  and 
man. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  Dr.  Buckner  introduces  a 
treatise  by.  M.  Payen,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  on  the  8lh  and  14th  October,  1839,  viz: — that  char- 
coal operates  as  a  condenser,  under  the  influence  of  water,  on 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  air,  in  the  same  manner  as  spongy 
platina  on  the  elements  of  detonating  gas;  so  that  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  are  dissolved,  and,  mixing  with  water,  are  absorbed 
by  the  spongioles,  and  carried  to  the  cambium  for  assimilation. 
This  property  of  condensing  the  air,  and  making  it  fit  to  be 
received  by  plants,  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  charcoal; 
but  charcoal  powder  appears  to  possess  this  power  in  the  high- 
est degree,  consequently,  besides  light  and  heat,  is  capable  of 
carrying  to  the  roots  both  air  and  water,  i.  e.  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

3.  Decomposition  of  the  charcoal,  and  formation  of  a  nour- 
ishing substance  for  plants. — For  a  long  time  it  was  generally 
believed  that  charcoal,  as  an  inanimate  body,  incapable  of  de- 
cay, contributed  in  no  degree  to  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
and  that  charcoal  dust  could  only  serve  at  most  to  make  the 
earth  looser  and  warmer.  But  M.  Lucas  found  from  his  ex- 
periments, that  the  charcoal,  in  which  plants  grow,  by  degrees 
undergoes  decomposition,  and  at  last  becomes  a  sort  of  hu- 
mus. This  obviously  takes  place  merely  because  the  char- 
coal dust  acts  as  humus,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  water 
and  air,  continually  gives  out  to  the  plants  oxide  of  charcoal, 
or  carbonate,  together  with  the  saline  particles  which  are  in 
the  charcoal  and  remain  in  the  ashes  after  burning.  But  to 
prove  this,  some  chemical  experiments  were  necessary. 

4.  Comparative  chemical  examination  of  charcoal  dust.—' 
The  more  perfectly  to  establish  Ulie  theory  of  the  efiect  of 
charcoal  on  vegetation,  M.  Lucas  gave  me  for  examination, 

l9t.  Ashes  of  fir  [or  pine]  charcoal,  iu  which  no  plant  had  grown. 

3(1.  Ashes  of  fir  charcoal,  in  which  plants  had  been  i^rown  for 
half  a  year.    [This  was  used  fur  most  of  the  experiments.] 

9d.  A  portion  of  charcoal  dust  which  had  been  used  for  another 
purpose  for  two  years,  [to  fill  up  a  bed  for  plunging  in  plants.] 
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With  these  materials  Dr.  Buckner  made  the  following  ex- 
periments, which  we  extract  entire: — 

Two  drachms  of  tbem  were  reduced  to  Goe  powder,  and  digested 
in  three  ounces  of  distilled  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  All  the 
three  quantities,filtered  off  from  the  charcoal, were  uncolored,  and  left 
Che  test  paper  unchanged.  Afler  the  e?aporation  of  the  water,  there 
remained  only  a  very  trifling  yellowish  residuum,  of  a  saltish  taste, 
which  acted  somewhat  like  an  alkali,  and,  besides  potash,  contained 
also  chlorine.  No  difference  could  be  distinguished  in  this  case  be- 
tween a,  6,  and  e. 

The  portions  of  charcoal  powder  to  which  water  had  been  ap- 
plied, were  each  separately  digested  in  a  sand-bath,  with  three 
ounces  of  water,  to  which  a  drachm  of  corrosive  lie  of  potash  was 
added.  The  liquid  filtered  from  a  was  almost  colorless,  and  was 
not  the  least  muddy  when  saturated  with  muriatic  acid.  The  liquid 
from  b  was  brownish,  and  with  muriatic  acid  yielded  a  flockv  dark 
brown  precipitate  of  bumic  acid,  which,  being  carefully  collected 
and  dried,  weii^bed  0.97  grains.  The  liquid  from  c  was  of  a  darker 
color,  and,  with  muriatic  acid,  yielded  0.45  f^rains  of  humic  acid. 

Two  drachms  of  each  of  the  three  portions  of  charcoal  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  in  the  plalina  crucible.  The  ashes  of  a  weighed 
twenty-two  grains,  and  lost,  by  shaking  with  distilled  water,  one 
grain  m  weiglit.  The  ashes  of  b  yielded  only  nine  grains  of  ashes, 
t>f  which  only  half  a  grain  was  dissolved  by  the  water.  The  ashes 
of  c,  on  the  contrary,  weighed  thirty-three  grains  ;  apparently  be- 
cause the  charcoal  powder,  while  in  use  for  two  years,  had  become 
fouled  with  garden  mould  ;  of  these  thirty-three  grains  of  ashes,  two 
grains  were  dissolved  in  water.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  three 
portions  of  ashes  retained  their  qualities ;  so  that  in  the  dissolved 
parts  were  fond  potash,  chalk,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic 
acid,  and  phosphate.  The  portion  indissoluble  in  water  contained 
chalk,  magnesia,  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphate  and  silicic  acid. 

if  the  objection  be  made,  with  respect  to  these  three  portions  of 
charcoal,  that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  tree,  and  mi^ht  there- 
fore yield  a  different  weight  of  ashes,  we  may,  with  probability,  sup- 
pose that  this  natural  difference  is  very  inconsiderable,  as  the  charcoal 
was  all  of  fir  wood  from  the  neighborhood  of  Munich,  where  lime- 
alone  i^Mrit  is  the  general  understratum  of  the  woods. 

The  result  is  quite  decisive  and  undisputed,  that  diluted  lie  of  potash 
scarcely  ever  dissolves  any  thing  from  fresh  fir  charcoal,  and  tnat,  on 
the  contrary,  charcoal  in  which  plants  have  grown,  beinff  partly 
changed  into  humus  and  this  being  drawn  out  by  diluted  lie  of  potash, 
amounted  in  the  charcoal  6,  after  six  months'  use,  to  3.95,  and  in  the 
charcoal  c,  after  being  two  yeitrs  in  use,  to  5.75  of  1000.  By  this  it 
is  also  proved,  that  charcoal,  under  the  influence  of  light,  air,  water, 
and  vegetation,  is  gradually  decomposed,  by  losing  carbon  ;  in  the 
place  of  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  predominate,  and  concur  with 
the  remains  of  carbonate  to  form  numic  acid. 

No  less  interesting  is  the  further  comparison  of  the  ashes  of,  f 
may  say,  the  virgin  charcoal  a  and  the  charcoal  6,  which  had  been 
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used  half  a  year  for  vegetation;  ia  this  iostanee  a  and  b  were  io  the 
proportion  of  122  to  75  of  ashes  from  1000  of  charcoal.  Undoubt- 
edly the  dissoluble  salts  were,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  decom- 
position of  the  charcoal,  absorbed  by  the  roots.  That  the  greater 
weight  of  the  ashes  of  e  is  not  decisive,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
To  make  very  correct  experiments  of  this  sort,  charcoal  from  the 
same  tree  should  be  burnt,  equally  reduced  to  powder,  and,  in  plant- 
ing in  this  i>owder,  all  impurities  of  garden  mould,  &.c.,  carefully 
avoided,  ana  watering  the  plants  with  rain  water  attended  to. 

5.  Antiseptic  power  of  charcoal. — The  antiseptic  powers  of 
charcoal  are  of  great  importance,  for  it  has  very  little  power  of 
retaining  water,  and  the  little  it  retains  is  partly  absorbed  by  the 
roots  and  partly  evaporated.  This  property  deserves  the 
greatest  attention  of  gardeners,  in  respect  to  the  recovering  the 
health  of  plants,the  roots  of  which  have  become  injured  by  being 
in  a  clayey  soil,  and  too  freely  watered,  or  after  continued  rain, 
or  being  in  contact  with  manure  not  sufficiently  decomposed. 
They  should  be  immediately  transplanted  into  charcoal  pow* 
der,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  cure. 

Id  concluding  this  article,  which  we  have  condensed  as  much 
as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation, in  order  that  our  readers  may  understand  the  experi- 
ments and  be  able  to  repeat  them,  we  cannot  but  recom(Dend 
the  trial  of  experiments  by  our  amateur  cultivators  of  the  use 
of  charcoal,  in  propagating  plants,  as  well  as  in  renovating 
sickly  and  diseased  ones.  No  particular  care  is  necessary,  nor 
are  we  aware  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  quali- 
ties of  charcoal:  oak,  maple,  and  pine  are  often  brought  to 
market  together,  and  may  be  obtained  in  mixture,  or  may  be 
separated  and  used  by  themselves  after  they  have  been  pow- 
dered. As  we  understand  it,  the  only  care  is  to  powder  and 
sift  the  charcoal,  using  only  the  dust  which  may  be  put  into  a 
box  or  pot,  as  is  usual  with  common  soil,  and  the  cuttings  in- 
serted. We  shall  institute  some  experiments  ourselves,  and 
give  the  results  in  our  pages.  Those  of  our  friends  who 
may  adopt  M.  Lucas's  plan,  will,  we  trust,  keep  some  re- 
cord of  their  operations,  and  send  us  an  account  of  them. 
A  list  of  the  plants  experimented  upon, — the  length  of  time 
which  they  required  to  root,  and  other  particulars  connected 
with  their  growth,  would  be  interesting,  and  furnish  some  data 
by  which  others  might  be  guided  in  further  experiments. 
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Art.  IV.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Mtices  of  new  Plants 
figured  in  foreign  periodicals;  tsith  Remarks  on  those  re- 
cently  introduced  to,  or  originated  tn,  American  gardens, 
and  additional  information  upon  plants  already  in  cultivation. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  3s.  plain,  3«.  Gd.  colored. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s,  6d. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Pa.\ton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

The  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  Gd.  each. 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  a  stamped  newspaper  of  Rural  Econ- 
omy and  General  News.  Edited  by  Prof.  Lindley.  Weekly. 
Price  Gd.  each. 

FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Intelligence. — Our  botanical 
and  floricultural  friends  are  referred  to  the  first  article  in  the 
present  number,  communicated  by  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Teschemacher.  The  list  contains  many  new  and  interesting 
plants,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  so  large  a  number  of 
them  have  already  appeared  above  ground.  We  shall  look 
forward  with  considerable  interest  to  the  notices  and  descrip- 
tions of  those  which  flower,  which  will,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.   Teschemacher,  be  communicated   through   our   pages. 

^ev)  species  of  Rii6tw  {or  Raspberry.) — We  have  been 
presented  by  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  with  a  few  seeds  of 
a  new  species  of  iZi!ibus,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  by  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition. 
The  seeds  were  brought  out  by  Capt.  Couthouy,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  expedition,  and  who  lately  arrived  at  this  port 
from  Tahita,  where  he  left  the  squadron  composing  the  expe- 
dition. 

The  following  note,  from  Mr.  Emerson,  accompanied  the 
seeds: — 

"Dear  Sir, — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  Capt.  Couthouy  presented  to  the  Society  a 
few  articles  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  other  places,  and  amongst  them  some  seeds  of  a 
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raspberry,  the  fruit  of  which  he  says  is  sometimes  five  inches 
in  its  largest  circumference.  As  it  grew  at  an  elevation  of 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  it  may  possibly  flourish 
in  our  climate;  and  as  I  know  the  great  interest  you  take  in 
the  propagation  amongst  us  of  choice  fruits,  whether  of  foreign 
or  of  native  origin,  I  send  you  some  of  the  seeds,  hoping  that 
you  may  be  induced  to  attempt  to  make  them  grow.  I  also 
send  some  seeds  of  a  tree,  probably  an  acacia,  or  certainly 
some  leguminous  plant,  which  was  found  in  the  same  region.— 
Respectfully  yours^  Geo.  B.  Emerson^  June  2,  1841." 

[We  have  had  the  seeds  planted  with  great  care,  and  shall 
report  hereafter  upon  the  progress  which  they  may  make  to- 
wards the  development  of  fruit.  If  this  species  should  unfor- 
tunately prove  too  tender  for  our  climate,  it  may  still  be  valua- 
ble as  a  parent,  from  which  to  raise  new  kinds  by  hybridization 
with  the  hardier  sorts.  The  size  of  the  former  will  be  added 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  latter,  and  probably  form  a  new  and 
fine  fruit. — Ed.] 

JV*eto  Verbenas, — Some  new  and  fine  additions  to  this  beauti- 
ful family  have  been  lately  made.  A  correspondent  from  Balti- 
more writes  us  that  ''several  fine  new  verbenas  have  been  pro- 
duced lately,  among  which  is  one  very  fine  compact  pale  pink; 
one^of  a  salmon  color,  with  a  regular  and  beautiful  corymb,  of 
vigorous  habit,  and  an  excellent  flower:  another  of  bluish  pur- 

I)le,  compact  and  long  corymb,  expanding  well,  with  foliage 
ike  the  white.  These  verbenas  are  distinct  from  any  grown 
before."  Our  friend  has  kindly  promised  to  send  us 
some  plants,  from  which  we  shall  draw  up  descriptions  for  our 

Eages,  as  soon  as  they  have  flowered  sufficiently  to  show  their 
abits.  Hovey  &  Co.,  whose  collection  of  the  verbena  em- 
braces every  good  kind,  have  likewise  raised  three  new  ones, 
two  of  which  possess  much  merit:  one  is  a  dark  purple,  the 
other  a  pale  pink,  but  a  most  abundant  bloomer.  We  shall 
name  and  describe  them  hereafter. 

Calceolarias. — Some  exquisite  seedlings  have  been,  and  still 
continue, 'we  believe,  in  flower  at  the  Public  Garden.  We 
noticed,  in  particular,  one  or  two  pale  yellows  delicately  spot- 
ted, which  were  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  This  pretty  tribe 
of  plants  is  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 

Mw  Seedling  Camellia. — Our  correspondent,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Gunnell,  of  Washington,  who  has  been  fortunate  Jn  the  pro- 
duction of  several  new  varieties  of  the  camellia,  and  the  intro- 
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duction  to  notice  of  those  raised  by  him,  some  of  which  have 
been  described  in  our  pages,  has  sent  us  the  annexed  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  seedling,  raised  by  his  friend  J.  I.  Frobe],  Esq., 
of  Virginia: — 

^'Camellia  jap6nica  var.  John  Tyler. — I  have  raised  another 
new  seedling  camellia,  which  I  have  named  after  his  Excellent 
cy  John  Tyler,  our  President.  Camellia  jap6nica  var.  John 
Tyler  has  foliage  about  the  size  of  the  old  striped  camellia,  but 
the  leaves  are  flat  like  conchiflora,  the  pericarp  is  green,  and 
the  flower  is  of  the  purest  deep  pink,  or  light  rose  color, 
which  color,  as  well  as  the  flower,  is  very  persistent;  it  has 
twenty-six  large  heart-shaped  petals,  and  fifteen  small  ones, 
with  a  few  anthers;  it  is  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter. This  is  a  very  magnificent  variety.  I  have  put  the 
above  camellia  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunnell, 
of  Washington  city,  D.  C,  for  propagation  and  sale. — Re- 
$pectftdly  yours,  John  /.  Frobel,  Fairfax  county,  Fa.,  ^pril, 
1841." 

Catn^ifia  var.  Wilderi. — We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  say  that  the  safety  of  this  fine  variety  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  (with  the  exception  of  casualties  which  may  hereaf- 
ter take  place.)  A  graft  which  was  inserted  in  a  strong  and 
vigorous  stock  now  shows  signs  of  a  perfect  union,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  new  growth.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  those 
of  our  friehds  who  feared  the  total  loss  of  this  fine  variety,  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  saved  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
a  single  graft. 

JVew  seedling  Camellias. — In  the  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society,  in  our  last,  (p.  233,)  two  seed- 
ling camellias  were  noticed  as  having  been  exhibited  before 
the  Society.  Since  then,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Plants  and  Flowers  has  been  received,  in  which  the  seedlings 
are  described,  and  the  Society's  premium  awarded,  as  the 
best  seedlings  exhibited.     They  are  thus  described: — 

Cam6llia  jap6nica  var.  Binneyt. — A  very  vigorous  shrub; 
leaves  thick,  three  inches  broad  and  five  inches  long,  ovate, 
acuminate,  much  dentated,  veined,  somewhat  rugose,  of  a 
dark  green;  petioles  rather  short;  bud  ovate,  with  pale  green 
scales;  flower  four  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  full;  petals 
slightly  crenated  at  the  summit,  regularly  and  gracefully  im- 
bricated from  the  centre,  very  numerous,  those  at  the  cir- 
cumference, with  a  few  of  the  adjacent  rows,  and  also  several 
of  the  rows  at  the  centre  unicolored,  of  a  clear  cherry  red. 
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No.  1  (Berl^se's  JUanography),  but  those  intermediately  situ- 
ated gradually  assuming  from  near  the  margin  a  lighter  tint,  ap- 
proaching a  silvery  whiteness  towards  the  claws;  texture  very 
delicate  and  chrystalline;  bears  close  inspection. 

Camellia  jap6nica  var.  Hempst^adti. — A  shrub  of  vigorous 
growth;  leaves  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  four  inches 
long,  oval,  somewhat  acuminate,  dentated,  distinctly  veined, 
of  a  deep  green,  closely  set  upon  the  plant;  petioles  quite 
short;  flowers  large,  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
full,  of  a  clear  cherry  red.  No.  2  (Berl^se  tonography;) 
petals  veined  with  deep  cherry  red,  entire,  cupped  form  at 
the  opening  of  the  flower,  but  recurved  when  fully  expanded, 
regularly  and  handsomely  imbricated,  numerous. 

The  Committee  add,  ''with  regard  to  the  premium  to  be 
awarded  on  the  present  occasion  for  the  best  seedling  camel- 
lia, your  Committee  have  to  state,  that  they  have  examined  a 
number  of  specimens  shown  at  the  stated  meetings  during  the 
season  specified,  among  which,  those  two  presented  at  the 
last  stated  meeting  in  particular  were  the  most  meritorious. 

Your  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  pre- 
mium for  the  seedling  propagated  by  John  B.  Smith,  being 
decidedly  the  best,  and  a  variety  or  the  very  first  stamp,  which 
he  has  named  Binneyiy  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Your  Committee,  to  express  their  gratification,  in  having 
two  seedlings  of  so  much  merit  produced  in  one  season,  and 
as  an  encouragement  for  the  skill  evinced,  recommend  that  an 
honorary  premium  of  four  dollars  be  awarded  to  Ritchie  &  Dick, 
for  the  other  seedling  camellia  named  Hempsteadii,  shown  at 
the  last  stated  meeting;  which  is  indeed  a  very  fine  variety, 
and  for  which  your  Committee,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  been  content  to  have  granted  the  premium  for  the 
best." 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Messrs. 
Ritchie  &  Dick,  in  relation  to  their  seedlings,  with  some  in- 
formation respecting  their  parentage. — Ed. 

Paonia  albifibra  var,  PdUsixy  and  P.  edulis  var.  Reivesii. — 
Some  errors  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
these  two  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  psony,  in  the  Eng- 
lish publications,  which  have  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  those  of  our  amateurs  who  have  them  in  their 
possession,  relative  to  the  identity  of  the  flower,  with  those 
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under  the  same  names  in  English  gardens.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  English  floricul- 
tural  and  botanical  publications,  that  the  two  above  varieties 
of  pseonies  have  been  figured  in  thera,  and  each  represented 
with  very  dark  or  crimson  flowers.  In  Paxton's  Magazint  of 
Botany,  Vol.  L,  p.  197,  is  a  drawing  of  P.  var.  Re^vesit, 
where  it  is  stated  to  be  of  a  deep  crimson  color,  full  of  petals, 
and  symmetrically  disposed,  and  that  it  is  a  ^ ^sterling  sort,  and 
well  worth  cultivation,"  which  every  lover  of  the  psony,  who 
has  seen  the  plate,  will  readily  agree  to.  Under  the  impres- 
sion that  Paxton's  figure  was  correct,  taken  as  it  was  from  a 
plant  which  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tate,  who  im- 
ported it  from  China,  it  was  imported  into  our  gardens,  but 
when  the  plant  came  into  flower  it  proved  to  be  pale  blush:  it 
was  then  supposed  that  there  was  some  error,  in  sending  the 
wrong  kind,  but  subsequent  importations  from  the  best  sources 
have  not  been  any  more  successful  in  getting  Mr.  Paxton's 
deep  crimson  Re^vesti.  Believing,  as  we  did,  that  so  great 
an  error  could  not  well  be  committed,  we  adhered  to  the 
opinion  that  the  blush  Re^vesit  was  not  true;  and  in  conver- 
sation with  our  friend  Mr.  Cabot,  of  Salem,  he  assured  us 
that  he  had  imported  it  from  two  different  sources,  and  that  it 
was  the  true  Re^vestt.  We  in  consequence  requested  him  to 
send  us  a  specimen  flower  of  P.  var.  P6itsii  and  Reevesit, 
that  we  might  judge  for  ourselves,  our  plants  of  the  latter  not 
being  strong  enough  to  flower  well.  With  it  we  received  the 
following  note: — 

I  send  you  specimens  of  Pseonta  albifldra  var.  Pottsit,  and  P. 
edxilh  var.  Redvesn,  both  fine  plants,  imported  from  London. 

'  Pffidnta  var.  P6ttsu  is  the  dark  crimson  one:  as  such,  it 
was  sent  me  from  London,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  as  such 
I  received  it  from  Mr.  Groom,  of  Walworth,  in  the  spring 
of  1840.  In  confirmation  of  its  being  correctly  named,  and 
of  a  dark  crimson  color,  I  refer  you  to  Loudon's  Gardener^s 
Magazine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  696,  who  thus  says,  "Peednta  albi- 
fldra  var.  P6ttsti,  a  splendid  crimson  flowered  garden  variety,, 
originated  in  China,  whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Potts,  after  whom  Mr. 
Sabine  named  it." 

Psdnta  var.  Reevesii  is  of  a  light  rose  color:  the  largest 
of  the  specimens  now  sent,  is  from  a  strong  plant  received 

from  London  in  the  spring  of  1835;  the  other  is  from  a  weak- 
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er  plant  received  from  Mr.   Groom,  of  Walworth,  in  the 
spring  of  1 840. 

P6ttsn  has  also  been  imported  from  London  into  this  city 
at  two  different  times,  from  different  sources,  by  another  in- 
dividual, who  both  times  received  as  such  the  crimson  colored 
variety. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  authority  of  Loudon 
to  confirm  me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  although  differently 
figured  in  another  floricultural  publication,  that  the  true  P6ttsn 
is  of  a  dark  crimson  color. — /.  S,  C,  Salem^  June  16,  1841. 

This,  however,  did  not  fully  induce  us  to  alter  our  opinion; 
but  a  day  or  two  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  note,  while 
making  some  remarks  to  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilder, 
upon  the  subject,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Cabot  was  correct.  Mr.  Wilder  imported  the  Re^vesti  two 
years  since,  and  last  season  expected  to  be  delighted  with  a 
display  of  its  large  deep  crimson  blossoms;  but  what  was  his 
astonishment,  when  they  opened,  to  find  them  pale  blush  or 
flesh  color;  still  beautiful,  but  not  so  gorgeous  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  immediately  wrote  out  to  Messrs.  Chandler  & 
Sons  to  make  inquiry  into  the  error,  and  the  following  is  their 
answer  to  that  portion  of  his  letter: — *'With  respect  to  the 
Paednta  Reevesu,  we  beg  to  observe  that  it  is  the  true 
Reevesu,  (flesh  color:)  the  dark  one  is  Pottsit,  and  it  has 
been  figured  in  some  of  the  botanical  publications  under  the 
name  of  Re^vesti." 

The  periodical  alluded  to  is  Paxton's  Magazine^  which 
fully  explains  the  matter.  Pottsii  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register^  Vol.  IV.,  plate  1436,  but  the  figure  is  quite  unlike 
Mr.  Paxton's,  the  latter  being  larger,  fuller  of  petals,  and  of 
a  deeper  color,  considerably  exaggerated,  while  the  former 
does  injustice  to  the  flower.  We  did  not  rely  much  upon 
Mr.  Paxton's  botanical  accuracy;  still  we  did  not  think  that 
when  Pottsti  had  been  figured  only  a  year  or  two  previous,  he 
would  have  presented  it  to  the  public  under  another  name,  and 
not  correct  the  error,  to  our  knowledge,  even  to  the  present 
time.  We  have  thus  been  particular,  in  order  to  unravel  the 
errors  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  varieties. 
Both  are  beautiful  additions  to  the  flower  garden.  Pottsii  is 
not  very  double,  but  of  a  deep  crimson.  Reevesu  very 
double,  well  formed,  and  of  a  flesh  color.  They  flower  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Whittle/i,  Hume?,  &c. — Ed, 
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Mr,  Walker^a  Tuhp  Show — May  29.  Our  readers  have  already 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Walker  himaelf,  whose  note  appeared  some 
time  since,  (p.  157,)  that  his  collection  of  tulips  was  opened  to  the 
public  without  charge,  and  all  lovers  of  flowers  were  invited  to 
"Come,  and  welcome."  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  invitation 
was  so  generally  accepted,  and  that  Mr.  Walker's  tulips,  which 
were  more  numerous,  and  embraced  a  greater  variety  than  ever, 
were  inspected  by  so  great  a  number  of  amateurs,  florists,  and  cul- 
tivators. It  cannot  but  [ye  a  source  of  delight  and  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Walker,  to  see  his  labors  so  highly  appreciated.  It  is  no  easy 
work  to  gather  together  such  a  choice  and  well  selected  bed  of  tu- 
lips. It  requires  years  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  much  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  patience,  to  become  familiar  with  the  habits,  char- 
acters, and  general  properties  of  the  kinds,  many  of  which  difler 
exceedingly  from  others  in  their  tendency  to  run  their  colors,  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  increase  of  their  roots,  their  height,  and  their  weak 
or  strong  growth,  requiring  a  peculiar  soil  or  a  peculiar  situation  to 
preserve  them.  Most  of  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  him  who 
would  be  a  successful  grower  of  the  tulip,  Mr.  Walker  has  over- 
come, and  he  has  now  a  collection  which  may  be  considered  equal 
to  many  of  those  of  the  first  fanciers  in  England. 

The  past  spring  was  a  very  unfavorable  one  for  a  fair  bloom. 
The  tulips  made  their  appearance  al)ove  the  ground  very  early,  ow- 
ing to  the  mild  winter  and  the  little  frost  in  the  ground :  but  the  cold 
weather  of  April,  and  unusually  great  Quantity  of  rain  which  fell 
during  that  month  and  the  early  part  oi  May,  very  much  retard- 
ed their  crowth;  the  buds  were  continually  deluged  with  the 
wet,  which  always  lodges  in  the  foliage  when  the  tulips  are  just 
above  the  ground,  and  undoubtedly  did  many  of  them  exceed- 
ing injury  :  when  the  warm  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  May 
set  in,  the  buds  were  forced  into  bloom  before  they  were  fully  form- 
ed; the  consequent  prematureness  of  the  bloom,  rendered  many  of 
them  inferior:  add  to  this  the  continued  hot  weather  of  May,  with  a 
dry  air  and  scorching  sun,  and  many  of  the  flowers  began  to  fade 
before  they  had  fairly  opened^  Such  an  unfavorable  season  has  not 
occurred  since  Mr.  Walker  has  cultivated  the  tulip. 

Mr.  Walker  continues  to  add  to  his  already  extensive  liat,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  us  several  new  ones  of  last  fall's  importation,  and 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  here  this  season :  some  of  them  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  We  have  not  time  to  give  any  description  of  the 
flowers,  but  merely  name  the  following,  which  were  fine  varieties, 
with  clear  grounds  and  well  feathered  colors. 

Bybloemens, — Black  Prince,  Blanche  Violette,  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington, Duke  of  Sussex,  Hugobert,  La  Mure  Brune,  Madame  do 
Staal,  Margrave  de  Baden,  Prince  Regent,  Reiue  des  Fleurs,  Vio- 
lette Remarkable,  Black  Emperor. 

Roses, — A^laia,  Comet,  Duchess  of  Kent,  High  Admiral  (splen- 
did,) Juno,  Lavinia,  Maria  Theresa,  Sisygambis,  Fair  Helen. 

Bizarres, — Alfred,  Cardinal,  Cassius,  Commander  in  Chief,  Goude 
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Bears,  Lnn^uedoc,  Leopoldina,  Lord  Cochrane,  Newington  Beauty, 
Othello,  Orestes,  Platofi,  Selkirk,  and  Gen.  Harrison. 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  Mr.  Walker  showed  us  a 
fine  bizarre  of  bis  own  i^rowth,  which  broke  into  color  last  season, 
and  was  placed  in  the  old  bed  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fall.  He  haa 
named  it  Gen.  Harrison.  It  has  a  clean  yellow  ground,  and  is  most 
delicately  feathered  with  dark  brown;  the  petal  is  not  of  the  first 
character,  or  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  rank  as  high  as  any 
bizarre  in  cultivation :  it  may  improve  another  year. 

Mr.  Walker  cultivates  about  two  thousand  bulbs  in  three  large 
beds,  one  of  which,  the  most  select,  is  protected  by  the  awning  which 
he  has  described  in  his  excellent  article  at  p.  186.  The  fiowers  of 
those  without  any  shade  were  literally  burnt  up  by  the  sun  in  a  few 
days.  Our  friends  who  are  desirous  of  possessmg  a  fine  bed  of  tu- 
lips, are  referred  to  Mr.  Walker's  advertisement:  they  may  rely 
upon  having  a  good  selection  of  kinds,  at  very  low  prices. 

The  eoUeeUon  of  Tulips  in  the  Public  Garden. ^Vhe  tulips  which 
flowered  in  the  Public  Garden  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Groom,  the 
celebrated  florist  and  tulip  fancier,  at  Walworth,  near  London.  Mr. 
Groom  has  long  been  a  cultivator  of  this  flower,  and  has  broken 
some  new  and  choice  varieties,  and  his  collection  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  kingdom.  He  has  taken  many  prizes  at  the  Great 
Hampton  Show. 

The  bed  contained  about  one  thousand  bulbs,  and  among  them  we 
noticed  some  which  we  never  saw  in  better  perfection.  The  same 
causes  which  we  have  enumerated  in  our  remarks  above,  also  much 
diminished  the  beauty  and  general  appearance  of  the  bed.  There 
was,  however,  a  sufficient  display  to  show  the  choicest  of  the  col- 
lection. The  bulbs  were  well  grown,  and  the  colors  as  little  run  as 
any  we  ever  saw.  They  were  planted  in  the  same  bed  in  which  Mr. 
Walker's  were  grown  last  year. 

We  went  over  the  bed  carefully,  and  were  highly  pleased  with 
many  of  the  varieties,  some  of  which  are  not  to  lie  found  among 
Mr.  Walker's.  Among  the  latter  we  mention  the  following  as  pos- 
sessing excellent  properties: — 

Bybloemens. — Holmes's  Baguett,  Lewald,  Laomedon,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. 

Rose. — Lady  Crue,  Catharine. 

Bizarre. — Milo,  Albion. 

Polyphemus,  one  of  the  most  superb  bizarres,  was  flowering  most 
splendidly :  there  were  two  bulbs  in  the  collection,  only  one  of  which 
came  true:  but  it  was  a  flower  which  would  not  be  forgotten  amon^ 
a  thousand  by  the  most  careless  observer.  Many  of  the  same  vari- 
eties we  have  enumerated  in  Mr.  Walker's  list  were  also  in  flower, 
in  eaual,  and,  in  some  instances,  greater  perfection. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  show,  though  cut  short  by  the  ex- 
treme hot  weather,  was  well  attended,  and  the  flowers  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  taste  for  the  tulip  is  evidently  increasing,  and  when  a 
few  more  seasons  shall  have  passed,  and  such  brilliant  displays  have 
prepared  the  public  to  fully  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  flowers, 
we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  announce  the  existence  of  many 
select  amateur  collections  of  the  tulip,  as  well  as  the  very  general 
cultivation  of  the  bulbs. 
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Art.  I.    Torrey  and  Gray^s  Flora  of  Korih  America.    Vol. 
II.,  No.  1.     New  York,  1841. 

Number  first  of  volume  second  was  published  at  the  end 
of  May,  and  contains  the  Caprifolikces,  Aubiaceae,  Valerian^ 
iiceas,  Z)ipsaceas,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Composits, 
including  Vemonidcca,  -Eupaioridccoj,  and  most  of  the  genera 
of  J^sleroidese.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  authors  have 
reduced  many  of  the  genera  into  which  the  old  genus  .^ster 
has  been  divided  by  the  European  botanists,  with  little  regard 
to  any  principle  or  system.  In  the  genus  tester  and  the  al- 
lied  genera,  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  vast  collection 
of  Sir  William  Hooker,  sent  over  the  Atlantic  by  that  muni- 
ficent botanist,  for  their  use,  and  they  have  endeavored,  and, 
we  believe,  with  great  success,  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
determine' and  settle  the  multifarious  species  and  varieties  of 
that  most  difficult  geaus.  As  the  work  proceeds,  it  increases 
in  accuracy  and  fullness  of  detail,  and  we  would  particularly 
refer  to  the  order  jRosaceas,  in  the  last  number  before  this,  as 
a  specimen  of  a  most  successful  revision  and  description  of  an 
interesting  and  important  as  well  as  difficult  order. 

Very  few  botanists  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
immense  amount  of  time,  expense,  and  most  various  and  per- 
plexing labor  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  materials  for 
this  work,  or  of  the  patient  and  persevering  care,  as  well  as 
knowledge  and  sagacity,  required  in  working  up  the  materials 
into  the  slate  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  public. 
Though  published  in  as  cheap  a  form  as  possible,  it  is  printed 
with  great  beauty  and  accuracy,  with  a  light  and  elegant  type, 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  New  York  press. 

This  Flora  is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  character  of 
a  national  work.  It  is  the  only  American  work  of  the  kind 
adapted  to  present  use,  and  its  materials  have  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  silent  labors  of  a  vast  number  of  botanists,  for 
many  years,  and  a  great  part  of  these  materials  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  In  no  similar  publication,  in  any 
country,  has  more  labor  and  care  been  expended  upon  the 
determinations,  comparisons,  and  references  of  the  species; 
and  executed  as  it  is,  by  native  American  botanists,  we  may 
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point  to  it  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  without  fearing  to 
compare  it  with  any  transatlantic  work  of  the  kind.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  American 
public  would  extend  to  it  the  usual  support  and  encourage- 
ment which  it  has  generally  given  to  works  of  a  national  char- 
acter, yet,  we  regret  to  say,  the  number  of  its  subscribers  is 
at  present  scarcely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its 
printing.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  sufficient  sale  can  be 
found  among  botanists  only,  many  of  whom  feel  unable  to 
purchase  it,  and  it  ought  to  look  for  support  to  those  who  are 
always  ready  to  encourage  a  meriterious  national  work,  wheth- 
er it  is  immediately  connected  with  their  own  pursuits  or  not. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  its  excellent  publishers  in  this 
city  only  supply  twelve  copies  to  subscribers  and  purchasers, 
of  whom  only  seven  are  inhabitants  of  Boston;  but  we  feel 
confident  that  very  many  of  its  citizens  only  need  to  under- 
stand the  claims  of  the  work,  and  an  opportunity  to  become 
subscribers,  to  manifest  their  usual  and  well  known  public 
spirit  and  liberality.  O. 


Art.  II.  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Gardenings  adapted  to  ^orth  America  ^  tsith  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  country  residences;  comprising  Horticultural 
Notices  and  general  principles  of  the  art^  directions  for  laying 
out  Grounds^  and  arranging  Plantations,  the  description  and 
cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decorative  accompaniments  to  the 
house  and  grounds,  the  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  vja" 
ter,  flower  gardens,  ^c,  with  remarks  on  rural  architecture; 
illustrated  by  engravings.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  1  vol. 
royal  octavo;  451  pages.     New  York,  1841. 

If  there  was  any  evidence  wanting  to  show  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  horticultural  taste  in  this  country,  none  could  be 
better  given  than  the  simple  fact  of  the  publication  of  three 
works  devoted  wholly  to,  or  bearing  upon,  the  subject  of  garden- 
ing, in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  viz.,  the  work  at  the  head 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  vii.  34 
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of  this  article,  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture^  and  Liebig's 
Organic  Chemistry^  not  to  mention  some  other  works  already 
in  press,  and  to  be  issued  in  the  course  of  the  season.  But 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  no  evidence  is  needed  to  verify  our 
statement.  The  simple  fact  that  in  the  vicinity  of  our"  large 
cities,  as  well  as  throughout  the  country  generally,  villa  resi- 
dences are  springing  up,  with  improved  styles  of  architecture, 
and  elegant  gardens,  and  highly  ornamented  grounds  attached, 
is  sufficient  proof  to  the  most  indifferent  observer.  Go  back 
fifteen  years,  and  compare  that  period  with  the  present.  We 
would  even  shorten  the  time,  and  carry  the  reader  back  but 
ten  years,  and  see  how  great  has  been  the  progress  in  garden- 
ing every  where;  at  the  period  of  our  first  date,  very  few 
green-houses  or  graperies,  and  but  a  few  fine  gardens  existed 
in  the  country.  Within  ten  years,  all  those  establishments, 
which  now  carry  off  the  palm  for  the  elegance  of  their  struc- 
tures, and  for  their  rich  collections  of  plants,  have  been  built  up. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  passed  away,  since  we  commenced 
the  labors  of  our  Magazine.  How  quick  the  time!  and  yet  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  gardening  during  that  period. 
We  have  in  our  mind's  eye,  collections  of  plants,  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  in  the  country,  conservatories  and  green-houses 
the  most  splendid  which  have  yet  been  seen  here,  and  vieing  in 
extent  with  those  of  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  England,  which 
date  their  existence  but  little  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the 
existence  of  the  Magazine;  and  how  many  collections  of  less 
extent,  and  houses  less  lofty  and  of  lighter  structure  have 
been  erected  within  the  past  five  years.  Had  not  embarrass- 
ments, of  no  ordinary  kind,  attended  the  commercial  world, 
bringing  about  those  fluctuations  which  create  imaginary  wealth, 
only  to  be  followed  by  others  of  corresponding  poverty,  such 
a  rapid  advancement  of  rural  taste,  and  love  of  gardening  pur- 
suits, would  have  taken  place,  as  has  never  been  equalled,  even 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  art  in  England,  where  gardening  has 
attained  such  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

But  we  are  not  confining  ourselves  closely  enough  to  our 
subject,  and  we  shall  not,  we  fear,  be  able  to  do  Mr.  Downing 
justice,  even  with  all  the  space  we  have,  unless  we  adhere 
strictly  to  this  work. 

'i?he  work  is  divided  into  the  following  subjects: — Histori- 
cal Sketches — Beauties  of  Landscape  Gardening — Woods 
and   Plantations — Deciduous  Ornamental    Trees — Evergreen 
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Ornamental  Trees — Vines,  and  Climbing  Plants — Treatment  of 
Ground — Formation  of  Walks — Treatment  of  Water — Land- 
scape and  Rural  Architecture — Embellishments,  architectural, 
rustic,  and   floral.     Appendix. 

The  historical  sketches  are  interesting,  and  include  brief 
notices  of  the  progress  of  landscape  gardening  throughout  the 
country.  The  next  chapter,  on  the  Beauties  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, is  one  of  the  most  valuable;  the  hints  relative  to  what 
landscape  gardening  consists  of,  are  well  drawn,  and  must  be 
read  with  great  profit  by  every  individual  who  wishes  to  im- 
prove an  old  place,  or  lay  out  a  new  one.  As  an  imitative 
art,  its  nature  and  principles  are  fully  explained.  With  a 
study  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Downing's  book,  we  are  per- 
suaded every  planter  will  be  able  to  effect  great  improvements 
in  his  grounds.  Beautifying  a  residence  does  not  consist  in 
merely  setting  out  trees,  but  rather  in  planting  them  in  such 
situations  as  will  give  the  greatest  expression  to  the  scene. 
We  have,  in  our  earlier  volumes,  given  many  extracts  from 
Mr.  Loudon,  (who  has  been  studied  by  the  author,)  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  hope  our  readers  have  been  benefitted. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extract  any  portion  of  Mr. 
DSwning's  remarks  here. 

The  most  important  chapters,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  will 
be  those  on  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  in  which  nearly 
every  hardy  kind  is  described,  and  its  uses  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences noticed,  together  with  the  poetical  allusions;  a  great  va- 
riety of  the  most  valuable  trees,  among  which  are  the  various 
species  of  the  noble  oak  and  the  lofty  elm,  are  so  described  as 
to  enable  almost  any  individual  to  select  such  trees  as  he  wish- 
es to  plant,  and  thus  save  him  the  trouble  of  asking  the  opinion 
of  those,  who  perhaps,  having  no  better  information,  give  a 
list  of  such  as  are  not  at  all.  fitted  for  the  purpose.  We  can- 
not follow  the  author  through  all  his  subjects,  and  must  there- 
fore refer  at  once  to  the  chapter  on  Rural  Architecture,  as 
offering  the  most  useful  information,  and  supplying  some  of 
best  models  for  dwellings  which  has  ever  yet  been  given  to  the 
American  public. 

And  here  the  author,  in  the  commencement,  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks  upon  the  prevalent  style  of 
erecting  villa  residences  :  "  With  respect  to  this  class 
of  dwellings,  (alluding  to  city  residences,)  we  have  little  com- 
plaint to  make,  for  many  of  our  town  residences  are  highly 
elegant  and  beautiful.     But  bow  shall  we  designate  that  singu- 
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lar  perversity  of  taste,  or  rather  total  waot  of  it,  ivhicb  prompts 
the  man,  who  under  the  name  of  a  villa  residence,  puts  up,  in 
the  free,  open  country,  amid  the  greeu  fields,  and  beside  the 
wanton  gracefulness  of  luxuriant  nature,  a  stiff,  modern,  Hhree 
story  brick,'  which  like  a  well  bred  cockney,  with  a  true 
horror  of  the  country,  doggedly  seems  to  refuse  to  enter  into 
harmonious  combination  with  any  other  object  of  the  sceue." 
Yet,  as  the  author  further  remarks,  ^^  huge  combinations  of 
boards  and  shingles,  without  the  least  attempt  at  adaptation  to 
situation,  and  square  masses  of  brick,  stand  up  here  and  there 
in  the  verdant  slopes  of  our  village  suburbs,  appearing  as  if  they 
had  been  transplanted  by  some  unlucky  incantation  from  the 
close-packed  neighborhood  of  city  residence,  and  left  acciden- 
tally in  the  country."  Such  is  too  frequently  the  case,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  until  gentlemen  who  intend  to  build,  consult 
books  on  landscape  gardening  and  architecture  more  closely, 
and  employ  a  good  architect  to  carry  their  wishes  into  execu- 
tion. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  Rural  Embellishment,  the 
structure  of  floral  nnd  rustic  ornaments.  Very  few  persons 
are  aware  how  much  their  gardens  may  be  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  Maltese  or  marble  vases,  rustic  seats,  &c. 
These,  when  placed  in  appropriate  situations,  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  garden.  The  chapter  is  illustrated  with 
several  engravings,  giving  representations  of  various  kinds  of 
rustic  seats,  moss  houses,  &c,  from  which  the  reader  may 
gather  ideas  of  the  mode  of  building  the  same. 

We  had  intended,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  to 
have  given  our  readers  one  or  two  engravings  from  his  work; 
but  those  which  we  should  select  are  residences  of  which  we 
have  in  view  more  detailed  notices  of  the  grounds,  Mr.  Down- 
ing's  being  mere  representations  of  the  places,  without  any 
particular  descriptions.  These  will  appear  m  some  early  num- 
ber, probably  in  September  or  October. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Downing  has  given  us  an  excellent  volume,  and,  we  might  add, 
for  a  pioneer  in  the  great  art  of  landscape  gardening,  in  this 
country,  one  which  will  be  the  means  of  placing  the  art  at  once 
upon  a  sure  footing.  Every  country  gentleman,  or  possessor  of 
a  cottage  or  villa  residence,  should  read  it,  if  he  has  the  least 
taste  or  desire  to  embellish  his  grounds. 

The  work  is  got  up  in  elegant  style,  is  printed  on  a  beau- 
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tiful  type,  upon  fine  paper,  and  illustrated  with  a  great  variety 
of  superb  engraviugs.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the 
ilealest  specimens  of  the  typographic  art  which  we  have  ever 
seen  in  this  country,  and  fully  equal  to  many  of  the  costly 
works  which  are  issued  from  the  London  press. 


Art.  III.  Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Katural  History  Society^  Wednesday^  May  5,  1841. 
By  J.  E.  Teschemacher.  Pamphlet,  8vo.,  pp.  46. 
Boston,  1841. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  has  published 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  already  comprising  three  or  four 
volumes,  and  containing,  among  other  subjects,  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  botany  of  New  England.  The  Society 
has  a  rich  collection  of  shells,  minerals,  insects,  zoological 
and  botanical  specimens,  and  its  hall  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public  every  Wednesday.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
May,  at  which  time  this  interesting  address  was  delivered,  and 
subsequently  published  at  the  particular  request  of  the  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Teschemacher  is  an  ardent  student  of  natural 
history,  and  his  address  shows  that  he  is  familiar  with  all  its 
branches.  The  progress  of  geology,  conchology,  entomol- 
ogy ichthyology,  botany,  &c.,  are  passed  over  in  rapid  re- 
view, and  the  improvements  and  divisions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  several  branches,  are  given  in  a  condensed  and 
concise  manner.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  highly  de- 
scriptive, without  the  technicalities  which  generally  render 
such  addresses  tedious  to  all  except  the  student.  Written 
amid  the  care  and  labor  of  business,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that  Mr.  Teschemacher  should  have  found  time  to  have  col- 
lected so  much  interesting  matter  in  so  small  space. 

Had  we  the  room  to  spare,  we  would  gladly  make  one  ex- 
tract, so  happily  does  it  answer  the  question  so  frequently 
asked — Of  what  use  is  all  this  science?  But  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  address  itself,  assured  that  they  will  rise 
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from  its  perusal  with  their  minds  more   strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  study  of  natural  history. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 

Saturday,  May  Sth. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  thU  day, — the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted  that  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  be  ap- 
propriated for  premiums  the  present  year,  and  that  the  said  sum  he 
apportioned  aniont^  the  several  committees,  as  follows:  the  Commit- 
tee on  Flowers  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  the  Committee  on 
Fruit  one  hundred  and  fiAy  dollars;  the  Committee  on  Vegetables 
sixty  dollars. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  stating  that 
be  had  sent  to  the  Society,  scions  of  the  Wyncoop  apple,  and  it 
was  voted  that  Mr.  Perry's  letter  be  published  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  presented  to  Mr.  Perry,  for  his  accept- 
able donation  of  scions.     Meetmsr  dissolved. 

Exhibited, — Native  Plants: — From  B.  £.  Cotting,  ten  species. 
From  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  and  F.  Parker,  eight  species. 

May  15  and  S3. — A  quantity  of  native  plants  were  exhibited  from 
B.  E.  Cotting,  at  each  meeting. 

May  ^9, — Exhibited.— F\ower9:— From  S.Walker,  twelve  vari- 
eties of  fine  tulips.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  bouquets.  From 
T.  Mason,  a  variety  of  geraniums.      From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets. 

Native  Plants: — From  B.  £.  Cotting,  thirty  species.  From  E. 
Weston,  Jr.,  and  F.  Parker,  a  variety  of  native  species. 

Fruit: — From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Pearmain  and  Wellington 
apples. 

June  5. — A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  day — the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  new  Constitution  reported  at  the  last  stated  meeting  came  up 
for  its  final  acceptance.  It  was  taken  up  in  sections,  and  after  some 
discussion  was  adopted  as  the  constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

It  was  then  voted,  that  the  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  be  requested  to  publish  the 
new  constitution  and  bye-laws,  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in 
the  library  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  library  committee  be  requested 
to  furnish  that  committee  with  a  list  of  the  books. 

William  Mcintosh  of  Boston,  and  William  B.  Kingsbury  of  Rox- 
bury,  were  admitted  subscription  members.  Adjourned  two  weeks 
to  June  19tb. 
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ExhMted.  Flowers: — From  John  A.  Kenrick,  a  fine  yariety  of 
azaleas,  Psednta  Moutan  oapaver^cea,  and  p.  var.  B&nkstte;  several 
herbaceous  psBonies,  doable  white  and  the  scarlet  hawthorn,  the  latter 
very  beautiful;  flesh  colored  and  common  horse-chestnut,  HaUstate- 
triptera,  Magn61fa  cordkta,  early  white  Italian,  and  the  red  Tartarian 
honeysuckle,  &rC.     From  Uovey  &  Co.,  bouquets. 

Native  Plants: — From  B.  E.  Cottin^  forty  species  of  native  plants, 
among  which  were  three  species  of  Convallkria,  three  of  Fiola,  and 
two  of  Prilnus.  From  E.  Weston,  Jr.  and  F.  Parker,  twelve  species. 
Vegetables: — From  S.  Walker,  twelve  stalks  of  rhubarb,  weighing 
six  pounds  and  three  quarters,  also  fine  asparagus  and  well  grown. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  bundle  of  stalks,  also  of  good  appear- 
ance, and  one  bunch  of  asparagus. 

June  \^,— Exhibited,  Flowers:— From  W.  E.  Carter,  Dictam- 
nus  fraxiu^lla  Mba  and  rilbra,  pceonies,  Lilium  jap6nicum,  yellow 
Harrison  rose,  and  bouquets.  From  Messrs  Winship,  a  great  vari- 
ety of  cut  flowers,  both  hardy  and  tender,  among  them  some  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  Fringe  tree,  which  should  be  cultivated  by  ev- 
ery one  who  loves  an  ornamental  shrub.  From  John  Hovey,  bou- 
quets. From  S.  Walker,  pinks,  double  rockets,  ranunculuses,  Har- 
rison rose,  and  large  bouquets.  From  Capt.  George  Lee,  a  neat  and 
pcetty  bouquet,  with  some  rare  flowers  for  the  season.  From  J.  L. 
jL.  F.  Warren,  bouquets. 

From  W.  Kenrick,  Scotch  roses,  pieonies,  irises,  J/emerocillis 
flkva,  /Jict4mnus  fraxin^lla  rO^bra,  bouquets,  and  a  curious  specimen 
of  a  horse-chestnut,  with  variegated  foliage,  from  a  seedling  tree. 
From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Scotch  laburnum,  early  white  Italian  honey- 
suckles, several  varieties  of  hardy  and  beautiful  azaleas,  pseonies, 
Magn61ia  purpurea  and  trip^tala,  red  and  yellow  Austrian  roses, 
cranberry  tree,  phloxes,  Calyc4nthus  fldrida,  &c.  From  A.  Bow- 
ditch,  double  white  camellia,  and  the  blush,  yellow,  and  white  tea 
roses,  Noisette  Lamarque,  undulkta,  &c. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets.  From  W.  Wales,  fine  geraniums, 
viz: — Sylph,  Gaines's  King,  Percy's  Queen,  Louis  Philippe,  Prima 
Donna,  Priory  Queen,  Parker's   Triumph,  and  Garth's  rerfeciion. 

Native  Plants: — From  B.  E  Cotting,  upwards  of  twentyTive 
species,  all  in  good  order,  and  embracing  some  not  yery  common. 

Fruit: — From  Capt.  George  Lee,  a  dish  of  fine  peaches,  picked 
from  a  tree  in  a  pot.  From  C.  Golderman,  sweetwaler  grapes. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  early  Virginia  strawberries.  From  J. 
S.  Ellery,  handsome  black  Hamburgh,  white  sweetwater,  and  Mil- 
ler Burgundy  grapes. 

Vegetables; — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  two  handsome  cucumbers,  each 
about  a  foot  in  length. 

June  19. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to-day — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  D.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P. 
Cushing;  Esq.,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  rose  slug,  and  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  compete  for  the  premium  oflered  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  destroying  this  injurious  insect.  The  report  was  referred  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Flower  Committee,  with  a  request  that  he  re- 
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Eort  thereon  as  soon  aa  practicable.     [Mr.  HaggeratoD's  letter  will 
e  found  in  a  preceding  page.] 

On  motion  of  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  TOted,  that  the  Society  olTer  a 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollarsTor  a  successful  mode  of  destroying 
the  curculio,  which  has  been  so  injurious  to  the  plum  tree.  Afler 
this  vote  was  passed,  iMr.  Haggerston  stated  that  he  was  requested 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  from  the  hands  of  gentlemen  interested  in  horticulture,  to  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society,  making 
the  whole  two  hundred  dollars,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  whole  sul^ 
ject  should  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  It  was 
then  voted  that  the  premiums  offered  hy  the  Society,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gratuities,  and  those  offered  m  connection  with  T.  hee, 
Esci.,  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Society. 

1  he  Committee  appointed  to  procure  a  new  plate  for  a  diploma, 
made  a  verbal  report  that  they  had  attended  to  that  duty,  and  pro- 
cured the  engraving,  of  which  they  submitted  a  copy  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  tendered  to  the  Committee  for  the  acceptable  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duty.  They  were  requested 
to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  impressions  for  the  use  of  the  So- 
ciety. • 

The  Executive  Committee  laid  upon  the  table  the  following  reports 
of  the  different  committees,  offering  premiums  for  the  present  year: — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FLOWERS. 

Pak8I£S. — For  the  best  twelve  varieties,  a  premium  of       .  $5  00 
For  the  best  six  varieties,  a  premium  of    .  .        .3  00 

For  the  best  seedling  flower,  a  premium  of      .        .        .  3  00 

PfOKiES. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  a  premium  of  .  5  00 

For  the  second  best  display  of  flowers,  a  premium  of      .  3  00 

Pinks. — For  the  best  dis[>lay  of  pinks,  a  premium  of  .        .  5  00 

For  the  best  six  dissimilar  kinds,  a  premium  of         .         .  3  00 

For  the  best  seedling,  a  premium  or          .        .         .        .  3  00 

Roses. — For  the  best  fifty  different  varieties,  a  premium  of  8  00 
For  the  second  best  Gi\y  different  varieties,  a  premium  of  5  00 
For  the  third  best  &fty  different  varieties,  a  premium  of   ,  8  00 
For  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  tender  roses,  a  pre- 
mium of 5  00 

For  the  second  best  display  of  Chinese  and  tender  roses, 

a  premium  of 3  00 

CiaNATioNs. — For   the   best  twenty-four  varieties,  a  pre- 
mium of 5  00 

For  the  second  best  twenty-four  varieties,  a  premium  of  .  3  00 

For  the  best  six  flowers  of  sorts,  a  premium  of        .        .  3  00 

GsaMAN  AsTEas. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  a  pre- 
mium of         • 5  00 

For  the  second  best  display  of  flowers,  a  premium  of      .  3  00 

Balsams. — For  the  bust  eight  different  varieties,  a  pre- 
mium of 3  00 

For  the  second  best  eight  different  varieties,  a  premium  of  3  00 

PaaBiTMiALS. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  a  premium  of  3  00 

For  the  next  best  display  of  flowers,  a  premium  of          .  3  00 
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Annuals. — For  the  best  display,  a  premium  of  . 

For  the  next  best  display,  a  premium  of  . 
Dahlias. — In  the  following  order: — 
Premier  Prize. — Six  dissimilar  blooms 
Specimen  bloom. — Best  flower  of  any  color 
Second  best  flower  of  any  color    . 
Open  to  all  cultivators. 

DIVISION  A. 

Open  to  all  cultivators  of  more  than  two  hundred  plants. 
First  Class. — For  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms, 

For  the  second    best  twenty-four  dissimilar   blooms, 
Second  Class. — For  the   best  twelve  dissimilar   blooms; 

For  the  second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  . 
Third  Class. — For  the  best  six  dissimilar  blooms, 

For  the  second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms, 

DIVISION  B. 

Open  to  all  cultivators  of  less  than  two  hundred  blooms. 
First  Class. — For  the  best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms, 

For   the  second   best  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms, 
Second  Class. — For  the  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms. 

For  the  second  best  twelve  dissimilar  blooms, 
Third  Class. — For  the  best  six  dissimilar  blooms, 

For  the  second  best  six  dissimilar  blooms, 

$150  00 

The  Committee  hope  that  the  increased  interest  which  has  been 
manifested  by  the  public  to  visit  the  Society's  room,  will  be  recip- 
rocated on  the  part  of  the  members,  by  as  rich  displays  as  possible, 
and  every  individual  is  invited  to  contribute. — C  M»  Hovey,  Chair^ 
man,  Boston,  June  12,  1841. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  will  be  observed  in  regard  to 
the  dahlia  show: — 

1.  All  growers  who  intend  to  exhibit,  shall  signify  their  intention 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  and  in  which  class 
or  classes,  at  least  one  week  before  the  exhibition. 

S.  Any  persons  may  enter  for  the  prizes  of  any  of  the  classes,  in 
either  of  the  divisions  to  which  they  are  eligible,  but  they  cannot 
take  more  than  one  prize  in  either  of  the  two  dfi visions. 

S.  Each  competitor  will  be  required  to  declare  that  every  flower 
exhibited  by  him  is  of  his  own  growth,  or  has  been  grown  under  his 
care. 

4.  The  judges  for  awarding  the  prizes  in  the  first  division,  shall  be 
selected  from  such  cultivators  or  connoisseurs  as  are  not  competitors 
in  that  division;  and  the  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in  selecting 
judges  for  the  second  division. 

5.  The  judges  to  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  exhibitors, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final,  and  to  be  chosen  at  the  Society's  room 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  September,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon.  Notice 
of  this  meeting  to  be  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Com- 
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mittee  to  such  persons  as  have  signified  their  intentions  of  compet- 
ing for  the  premiums. 

6.  Each  competitor  shal]  give  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Flower 
Committee  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  flowers  he  exhibits,  sealed  up, 
and  si<7ned  with  his  name. 

7.  The  blooms  shall  be  shown  in  bottles  provided  by  the  Society , 
without  foliage  or  any  other  embellishment. 

8.  No  seedling  not  sold  out,  will  be  allowed  to  be  placed  in  either 
of  the  divisions  or  classes,  except  the  seedling  class;  nor  must  any 
stand  contain  two  blooms  of  the  same  variety. 

9.  The  judges  shall  sign  their  award  with  a  declaration  upon  their 
honor,  that,  to  the  best  of  their  kuowled^e,  they  have  decided  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  the  flowers  exhibited. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FRUIT  COMMITTEE. 
The  Committee  on  Fruits  recommend  the  following  premiums  to 
be  awarded  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
Apples. — For  the  best  summer  apples,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of 95  00 

For  the  best  autumn  apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a 

premium  of 6  00 

For  the  best  winter  apples,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

Pears. — For  the  best  summer  pears,  not  less  than  one  doz- 
en, a  premium  of 6  00 

For  the  best  autumn  pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  winter  pears,  not  less  than  one  dozen,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

Cherries. — For  the  best  cherries,  not  less  than  one  quart, 

a  premium  of 6  00 

For  the  next  best  cherries,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a 

premium  of 4  00 

Peaches.— For  the  best  peaches,  open  culture,  not  less 

than  one  dozen,  a  premium  of 5  00 

For  the  best  peaches  under  glass,  not  less  than  one  doz- 
en, a  preromm  of 5  00 

For  the  second  best  peaches,  open  culture,  not  less  than 

one  dozen,  a  premium  of 4  00 

Plums. — For  the  best  plums,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a 

premium  of 5  00 

For  the  next  best  plums,  not  less  than  one  quart,  a  pre- 
mium of 4  00 

Grapes. — For  the  best  foreign  grapes  under  glass,  a  pre- 
mium of .  10  00 

For  the  best  foreign  grapes,  open  culture,  a  premium  of      5  00 
For  the  best  native  grapes,  a  premium  of         .        .        .     5  00 
'  Apricots. — For  the  best  apricots,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of 5  00 

Nectarines. -^For  the  best  nectarines,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of 6  00 

QuiircEs. — For  the  best  quinces,  not  less  than  one  dozen, 

a  premium  of 5  00 
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GooBKBERRtES. — For  the  best  goeseberries,  not  less  than 

one  quart,  a  premium  of 5  00 

Raspberries. — For  the  best  raspberries,  not  less  than  one 

quart,  a  premium  of 6  00 

Strawberries.— For  the  best  strawberries,  not  less  than 

one  quart,  a  premium  of 6  00 

For  the  next  best  strawberries^  not  less  than  one  quart, 
a  premium  of 4  00 

CuRRAKTS. — For  the  best  currants,  not  less  than  one  quart, 

a  premium  of 3  00 

Melons. — For  the  largest  and  best  watermelon,  a  pre- 
mium of .        •    S  00 

For  the  largest  an<l  best  muskmelon,  a  premium  of  .    3  00 

Also  the  further  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  awarded 

in  gratuities S5  00 

«150  00 
Wells  Premium. 
The  Committee  also  offer  the  Wells  Premium  for  apples,  the 
produce  of  seedling  trees,  which  shall  have  been  brought  into  notice 
since  the  year  1829: — 
For  the  best  summer  apples,  as  above,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of $25  00 

For  the  best  autumn  apples,  as  above,  not  less  than  one 

dozen,  a  premium  of 35  00 

For  the  best  winter  apples,  as  above,  not  less  than  one  doz. 

a  premium  of  S5  00 

Premiums  to  be  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  Society  only^  and 
where  the  claims  are  not  of  sufficient  merit,  no  premium  will  be 
awarded.  This  will  be  strictly  adhered  to,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Wells  premium,  where  no  premium  should  be  awarded  but  in 
full  evidence  of  its  superiority  over  some  well  known  fruit  of  the 
season^ — Benjamin  F.  French,  Chairman,  June  19,  1841. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  would  recommend  the  following 
premiums  for  the  year  1841 : — 
Asparagus. — For  the  earliest  and  best  four  bunches    .        .  $5  00 

Beaits. — For  large  Lima,  best  two  quarts             .        .        .  9  00 

Brocoli. — For  the  finest  four  heads 3  00 

Cauliflowers. — For  the  finest  four  heads  .        .        .        .  8  00 

Celert. — For  the  best  twelve  roots 4  00 

Cork. — For  the  earliest  and  best  dozen        .        .        .        .  3  00 
Cucumbers. — For  the  best  pair  before  the  first  Saturday 

in  June 5  00 

Lettuce. — For  the  finest  and  earliest  six  heads  .        .        .  3  00 

Peas. — For  the  earliest  and  best  peck 5  00 

Potatoes. — For  the  earliest  peck 5  00 

Rhubarb.— For  the  finest  twelve  spears      .                 .        «  5  00 

SQUASHES. — For  the  finest  of  the  season                                .  8  00 

Brussels  Sprouts. — For  the  finest 3  00 

#50  00 
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The  Committee  would  say  that  the  premiums  heretofore  offered 
for  various  other  articles  have  been  withdrawn,  as  there  were  so  few 
specimens  offered.  The  Committee  will  also  give  p*atuities  for  spe- 
cimens of  any  new  or  valuable  kinds. — Samuel  Pond,  Chairman^ 
April  U,lS4l. 

Dr.  John  H.  Trowbridge,  of  Dorchester,  and  Mr.  John  Cadness, 
of  Boston,  were  admitted  subscription  members.     Meeting  dissolved. 

Exhibited.  Flowers  : — From  John  A.  Kenrick,  Psddnia  vars. 
Whittl^ji,  Hilmet,  fr^grans,  and  Re^vesit;  several  varieties  of  ros- 
es; larlupurs,  phloxes,  valerian,  and  iiemeroc&llis  Idtea,  Ma^n6U*a 
macrophylla  (a  fine  specimen,)  and  glauca,  rose  acacia,  Wist krta 
frut^scens,  &c.,  &c.  From  W.  Kenrick,  Pmdnia  vars.  Whittle/'i, 
H^mei,  frdiffrans,  c&rnea  (?),  r6sea,  Redvesu,  albifl6ra,  and  the  old 
crimson;  also,  several  honeysuckles,  including  Dougl&sit,  Hfun- 
eroc&llis  flkva,  iris  of  sorts,^  Scotch  laburnum,  Boursault,  Scotch, 
and  the  yellow  Harrison  rose,  with  other  flowers.  From  W.  Mel- 
ler,  a  variety  of  fine  cut  flowers  of  geraniums,  among  which  were 
Climax,  Lowndes's  Perfection,  Foster's  Alicia,  Donald's  Perfection, 
Alarm,  &c.  &c.     From  C.  Newhall,  a  variety  of  roses. 

From  the  President,  roses  in  variety,  Pceonta  var.  Hi^met,  Whit- 
t\^jh  <md  Reevesn;  Lonicera  gr^ta  and  canad^nse,  and  the  yellow 
trumpet,  iSaxlfraga  arbdrea,  Climatis  azOlrea  grandifl6ra  (a  new  fine 
kind,)  Gill^nta  trifolikta,  and  fine  double  sweet  rockets.  From  S.  R. 
Johnson,  a  variety  of  hardy  and  Chinese  roses.  From  W.  E.  Car- 
ter, Pmdnia  var.  Whittl^Ji,  Hi]^met,  and  fr^srrans,  all  superb  speci- 
mens; also,  bouquets  and  other  flowers.  From  W.  Wales,  Dor- 
chester, some  new  geraniums,  very  beautiful;  we  noticed  among  the 
number.  Garth's  Perfection,  Sylph,  Percy's  Queen,  Joan  of  Arc, 
&c.,  &c.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Ptebnia  var.  P6ttst«  and  Re^vesti,  and 
bouquets.  From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  i*«- 
bnia  var.  Whittle/i  and  frkgrans,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  flowers. 

Native  Plants: — From  B.  E.  Cotting,  twenty-five  species,  among 
which  we  noticed  Galium  aparine  in  fruit.  From  W.  Lincoln,  Wor- 
cester, Sarrac^nta  purpi^rea,  and  other  native  plants. 

The  exhibition  of  peeonies  took  place  agreeably  to  notice  at  this 
meeting,  and  the  following  is  the  award  of  the  judges: — 

Paonibs. — For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  the  premium  to  W.  E. 
Carter. 
For  the  second^'best  display'of  flowers,the  premium  to  W.Kenrick. 
Messrs.  Walker  and  Haggerston  were  the  judges. 

Fruits: — From  the  President,  May  Bigarreau  cherries,  from  an  im- 
ported tree  received  from  France,  where  the  variety  originated. 
From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  box  of  Hovey's  seedling  and  early  Virginia 
strawberries.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven  scarlet  and 
early  Virginia  strawberries. 

June  26. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  seventy- 
flve  varieties  of  hardy  roses,  Magn6U'a  gladca,  Kklmia  latif51ia, 
Chion&nthus  virgfnicus,  Peednia  var.  Hi^met,  fr^grans,  WhittUjt, 
and  Redvesft,  also  several  bouquets.  From  J.  Hovev,  a  variety  of 
roses  and  bouquets.  From  B.  V.  French,  roses.  From  O.  John- 
son, a  fine  specimen  of  ./flntirrhinum  speci6sum.  From  W.  Ken- 
rick, roses,  and  a  variety  of  large  bouquets.    From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
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Warren,  roaes,  dahlias,  and  bouquets.    From  A.  Bowditch,  some 
fine  roses,  nereums,  and  bouquets. 

From  Messrs.  Winsbip,  a  great  collection  of  plants,  including 
pflBonies,  honeysuckles,  larkspurs,  8lc.  &c.,  and  a  nne  specimen  of 
that  new  and  elegant  shrub,  Deiitzia  sckbra.  From  Joseph  Breck 
&  Co.,  some  fine  roses.  From  A.  H.  Hovey,  fine  rocket  larkspurs. 
From  W.  Meller,  a  fine  show  of  pinks,  geraniums,  C^reus  specio- 
sissimus,  Epiphyllum  Ackerm4nu,  pansies,  ^S&lvia  pktens,  calceo- 
larias, and  roses.  From  S.  R.  Jonnson,  an  excellent  display  of 
hardy  and  Chinese  roses;  among  the  latter,  some  of  the  yellow  teas, 
and  Triumph  d'Arcole,  were  very  beautiful. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society,  a  beautiful  show  of  roses; 
among  those  very  superior,  we  noticed  King  of  the  Hundred  Leaves, 
Henriette  Boulogne  (perpetual,)  Borde  Rouge,  Athelin,  Leaa,  blush 
Noisette  (moss,)  Brenas,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Mossonia,  Gen.  Lamarque, 
George  Iv.,  Beaute  Ethereal,  La  Important,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Miralba.  Vibert  (perpetual,)  and  numerous  others.  From  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Madame  Hardy,  George  IV.,  and  other  roses, 
also  bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  an  elegant  show  of  pinks,  and 
some  very  large  and  choice  bouquets:  many  of  the  pinks  were  seed- 
lings, particularly  those  which  gained  the  prize  as  the  best  six,  of 
which  the  followmg  are  the  names, — Walker's  Estelie,  Sophia,  Col. 
Wilder,  Marie  Louise,  Miss  Simmons,  and  Claudius,  and  one  new 
one,  which  Mr.  Walker  will  call  Mrs.  Paige. 

The  premium  for  roses  and  pinks  was  awarded  this  day,  according 
to  notice,  and  the  following  is  the  report  of  the  judges: — 

Roses. — For  the  best  filly  dissimilar  blooms,  a  premium  to  J.  A. 
Ken  rick. 
For  the  second  best  fifly  dissimilar  blooms,  a  premium  to  Messrs. 

Winship. 
For  the  next  best  fiAy  dissimilar  blooms,  a  premium  to  S.  R. 

Johnson. 
For  the  best  display  of  Chinese  and  other  tender  roses,  a  pre- 
mium to  S.  R.  Jonnson. 
For  the  second  prize  there  was  no  competition. 

Messrs.  S.  Walker  and  D.  Haggerston,  judges. 
Pinks. — For  the  best  display  of  pinks,  a  premium  to  W.  Meller. 
For  the  best  six  flowers,  a  premium  to  S.  Walker. 
For  the  best  seedling,  a  premium  to  S.  Walker. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovey  and  A.  McLennan,  judges. 
Fruit: — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  one  basket  and  eight  boxes  of  their 
seedling  strawberry,  of  enormous  size,  many  of  the  largest  berries 
measuring  five  to  six  inches  in  circumference;  also,  specimens  of 
the  fruit  in  clusters,  as  picked  from  the  vine,  from  plants  set  out  last 
August,  in  order  to  show  the  productive  character  of  this  seedling. 
The  Committee,  and  several  gentlemen  tasted  the  fruit  in  comparison 
the  Methven,  Royal  scarlet,  &.c. 

From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Methven  scarlet.  Seedling  Methven, 
Early  Virginia,  Alpine,  and  Hnutbois  (?)  strawberries.  From  O. 
Johnson,  very  large  and  fine  early  Virginia  strawberries.  From  J. 
C.  Gray,  pine-apple  or  mulberrv  strawberry  From  J.  A.  Kenrick, 
Wood  strawberries.  From  Madame  Eustis,  Royal  scarlet  and 
Methven  scarlet  srawberries. 
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Art.  11.     Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roota,  T\ibera,  ^TC 
Potatoei: 

Co— ".{^;ffl:: 
=-'p<>'-.l?:Ja::: 

TurnipB: 

Ruta  Baga,  per  bushel, . 

Freiicli,  per  bushel,. . . 

Common  (new,)  per  bunch, 
Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

'   New  white,  per  bunch,. 

Yellow,  per  bushel,. . . . 
Beets,  per  bushel, 

New,  per  bunch« 

Carrots,  per  busliel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseraaish,  per  pound . . 


Cabbagea,  Salad*,  fyc. 


Cabbages,  early,  each, . . . 
Cauliflowers,  each, ...... 

Spinach,  per  half  peck,. . 
Dandelions,  per  half  peck, 
Cabbage  sprouts,  per  half  p'k, 

Lettuce,  per  head, , 

Asparagus,  per  bunch, , 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, , 

Turnip  tops,  per  peck 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal. 
Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 
Peas: 

Early,  per  bushel, 


From 
9cts. 

1  25 
60 

1  00 
60 

2  25 
1  00 
1  60 

76 

75 
75 
25 

8 

4 

75 
6 
75 
75 
S 
20 
12J 


6 
12i 
6 
6 
6 
2 
6 
8 

12i 
25 
87i 

1  50 

2  00 
50 
75 


To 
9cts 


2  60 
1  75 


1  00 
1  00 


4 
6 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

1  00 

4 


8 
25 


!  00 
60 


Pot  and  Swttt  Herha. 

Parsley,  per  box 

Saffe.  Der  Dound. 

From 
9cts 

m 

17 
6 
6 
8 

8 
8 

2  50 
8i 

20 

60 
874 
87i 
20 
I2i 
8 

25 

20 
8 

1  00 

1  00 
20 
20 

2  00 
20 

8  00 
2  00 

To 

^Ctl. 

Marjorum,  per  bunch, 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

Spearmint,(green,)pr.  b'nch, 

S^aahea  and  Pumpkma. 

Squashes,  per  pound: 

Winter  crookneck, 

West  India, 

124 
124 

Fruita, 

Apples,  dessert: 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, .... 

Russets,  per  barrel 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Strawberries,  per  box: 

W'ood,  

800 
44 

25 

Hovey's  Seedling 

Kecn^s  Seedling 

Methven  Scarlet, 

Common, 

60 
60 
25 

Gooseberries  (gi^een,)  pr  q't. 
Cunants  (green,)  per  quart. 
Cherries,  per  quart : 
Best, 

.  17 

Common, 

10 

Watermelons,  each, 

Cucumbers,  each: 

Extra  f  forced.) 

874 
25 

Common, 

10 

Grapes  (forced,)  per  pound: 

Black  Hamburgh, 

White  Sweetwater, 

Bluel)crries,  per  quart, 

25 
25 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  per  dozen  : 

Sicily, 

2  60 
25 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Cocoanuts,  per  hundred,. .  . . 
Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

4  00 
2  60 

String  Beans,  per  half  peck. 

Remarks. — In  our  last  report  we  were  congratulating  the  farmer 
upon  the  rapid  progress  which  vegetation  ha«l  made  after  the  wet  and 
backward  spring.  But  one  extreme  of  weather  is  generally  followed 
by  another:  the  months  of  May  and  June,  taken  together,  were  the 
driest  which  have  been  known  for  seventeen  years;  only  two  and  a 
half  inches  of  rain  fell  in  May,  and  half  an  inch  in  June;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  all  situations  at  all  subject  to  drought,  vegetation 
was  at  a  complete  stand;  the  crops  of  hay   will  be  cut  short  at 
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lease  one  third,  and  in  many  places  one  half.  Early  peas  have 
been,  in  many  soils,  literally  burnt  up.  Early  potatoes  and  many 
other  vefretables  have  suffered  severely.  Unless  rain  should  fall  soon, 
there  wiJl  be  a  great  drought. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes  are  abundant;  since  planting  time,  the  great 
stock  which  was  brought  from  the  east  to  supply  the  demand,  has 
been  thrown  into  the  market,  which  has  caused  considerable  decline 
in  prices.  Turnips  of  the  old  crop  are  all  gone;  new  ones  are  now 
auite  plentiful.  Old  onions  are  about  gone.  New  beets  have  made 
tneir  appearance;  the  old  stock  is  reduced,  and  prices  have  advanc- 
ed. Carrots  and  parsnips  are  also  higher.  Radishes  are  abundant. 
Old  cabbages  are  all  gone,  but,  to  take  their  place,  a  few  early  ones 
have  already  made  their  appearance.  Asparagus  has  been  very  plen- 
tiful and  good,  owing  to  the  warm  weather  and  consequent  rapid 
ffrowth.  Peas  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  drought,  that  there 
has  not  been  a  full  supply,  and  prices  have  ranged  high.  The  first 
string  beans  from  the  vicinity  were  brought  in  this  week.  Squashes 
are  all  gone,  except  the  West  Indias:  the  latter  have  lately  been  re- 
ceived in  very  good  order,  and  of  finer  quality  than  usual. 

Fruit' — In  apples  there  is  now  but  little  doing:  russets  are  the  on- 
ly kind  now  remaining  on  band,  and  of  them  the  stock  is  small,  and 
rather  inferior;  some  of  the  new  crop  may  be  expected  from  the 
south  in  a  few  days.  Strawberries  have  been  very  abundant;  they 
have,  however,  suffered  from  the  dry  weather:  had  the  season  been 
as  wet  as  usual,  the  market  would  have  been  overstocked :  the  larger 
kinds  are  more  cultivated  than  formerly,  and  there  has  been  a  good 
supply  of  fruit.  Green  gooseberries  and  currants  are  abundant. 
Cucumbers  are  more  plentiful:  the  short  prickly  is  now  brought  in 
from  the  open  air  cultivation,  (with  the  aid  of  hand  glasses.)  A  few 
blueberries  have   been  received  this  week.    Forced  grapes  are  now 

i'ust  ripening,  and  very  few  have  yet  been  sold.  Cranberries  are 
ligher,  and  only  a  few  remain  on  hand.  Pine-apples  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  of  good  <juality;  three  cargoes,  bringing  about  three  thou- 
sand each,  have  arrived  the  present  month.  Oranges  remain  about 
the  same.^Jtf.  T.,  Boston,  June  S8,  1841. 
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FBUIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Orape  Vines  will  now  be  swelling  their  fruit  rapidly.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  vines,  in  order  that  the  wood  for  bearing  next 
season  is  laid  in  so  as  to  ripen  well.  All  superfluous  shoots  should 
be  cat  away,  and  the  clusters  of  fruit  be  tied  up  to  the  trellis^  to  pre- 
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vent  their  being  broken  by  their  large  size.  Give  repeated  sy ring- 
ings, as  the  berries  swell,  and  keep  the  vines  free  from  insects,  par- 
ticularly the  red  spider. 

Vines  in  the  open  air  should  be  attended  to;  the  shoots  should  be 
tied  in,  and  all  superfluous  wood  removed. 

Strawberry  beds  may  be  made  this  month,  on  the  system  describ- 
ed in  our  Vol.  V.,  p.  167:  we  have  found  the  plan  a  very  good  one. 
Last  year's  beds  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Flum  trees  mav  be  budded  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Raspberry  bushes  should  be  properly  tied  up,  if  not  done  before. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  will  still  require  care.  If  the  plants  suffer  from  drought, 
water  freely.  Look  over,  and  see  that  they  are  not  injured  by  in- 
sects. Stake  the  plants  immediately  and  tie  up  the  branches,  as  a 
sudden  wind  would  probably  destroy  many  of  the  finest  plants. 
Keep  the  earth  well  stirred  about  the  roots,  and,  if  coavenient, 
mulching;  with  old  cow  manure  will  be  of  service. 

Caine//ia« should  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry:  syringe  the  plants 
freely. 

TtUips,  hyaeiaths,  and  other  similar  bulbs,  should  be  taken  up 
immediately. 

Geraniums  may  still  be  propagated.  Cut  down  the  old  plants,  if 
not  already  done,  and  put  in  all  the  good  cuttings. 

Ericas  of  some  kinds  will  yet  answer  for  propagation.  Young 
plants  should  be  placed  in  a  frame,  in  preference  to  remaining  in  the 
green -house. 

Cactuses  will  need  looking  after:  see  that  the^  do  not  stand  in  the 
hot  sun  all  day,  or  they  will  be  likely  to  die  on  at  the  roots.  Place 
them  in  the  open  air,  in  a  half  shady  situation. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  headed  down  this  month. 

Roses  of  the  tender  and  hardy  kinds  may  be  layered  now,  in 

Eots  or  in  the  ground.  Budding  should  be  performed  this  month, 
leep  the  plants  clear  from  insects,  by  the  application  of  the  whale 
oil  soap. 

Tree  ptBonies  may  be  increased  by  grafting,  as  recommended  in 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  242. 

Calceolarias  done  flowering,  may  now  be  separated,  and  the  young 
plants  placed  in  frames. 

Seedlings,  such  as  Chinese  primrose,  ericas,  &c.,  should  be  potted 
off  into  small  pots. 

Carnations  and  pinks  should  be  propagated,  the  former  by  lay- 
ering the  voung  shoots,  and  the  latter  by  pipings. 

Auriculas  and  polyanthuses  must  be  placed  in  cool  situations. 

Qreen-house  plants  will  require  considerable  attention:  do  not  let 
them  lie  about  the  garden,  here  and  there,  as  if  they  were  not  worth 
any  thin^.  Let  them  all  be  set  together,  or  as  many  together  as 
possible  m  one  lot:  see  that  they  are  tied  up  to  sticks — well  watered 
— and  if  any  of  them  need  it,  that  they  are  repotted.  Plants  of  all 
kinds  need  looking  to  in  August,  but  in  a  good  collection  there  is  no 
particular  time,  only  when  tne  plants  suffer;  they  should  then  haver 
immediate  care,  whether  in  summer,  fall,  or  winter.  Look  out  and 
save  the  seeds  of  the  camellias.    Prune  in  all  straggling  plants. 


Vo  &eaders  and  Oorrespondents. 

aJiude  to  tK       articles  in  the  present  number,  we  must  particularly 

aaciiufletta  ij  better   of  Mr.  Haggerston  to  the  President  of  the  Maa- 

and  othe^  *iorticultural  Society,  on  the  destruction  of  the  rose  slt^ 

read  it  '^secta  injurious  to  plants.    We  advise  all  our  friends  to 

piaota  ia  ^*i^  *®®^    *T®   merits.    The  next  article,  on  the  growth  of 

ers  of  firi   ^"^'"^o*^!*  is    full  of  interest,  and  should  be  read  by  all  lov- 

esting.     ^?    plants.      Our  Floricultural  Intelligence  is  also  very  inter- 

ing'a  Wo    t-^^"^  our   Reviews  will  be  found  a  notice  of  Mr  Down- 

Our   Do*^      ^^'  ^®^^*^^1>«  Gardening,  and  Torrey  and  Gray^s  Flora- 

our  hand*^^*'*^   Notices,  which  have  now  considerably  increased  on 

jj         .      >  ^^e  shall  dispose  of  in  our  next. 
D.  H»*»^^*^ — J^antiseript  communications  from  J-E.  Teschemacher, 
Kenric^^^''««^o°^   J.  S.  Cabot,  W.  H.  W.,  Dr.  J.  S-  Gunnell,  O.,  W. 

FranklJ       ^^^    Sprinted    Paper*.— The   Agriculturist,   No.   6.      The 

Nos    ^  Farmer,    Nos.   ^Qy  37,  and   88.     The  American  Farmer,. 

The'  W    ^  ^n*!  <*»  Vol.  III.     The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  21,  2«i,  and  23. 

Weate*-^^''^    Oenesee   Farmer,  No.  6.     The  Yankee  Farmer.    The 

JVo.     \r^    farmer    and    Gardener,   No  9.      The  Farmer's  Cabinet, 

^ee-i«*t  'l^be      Souttiern  Agriculturist,    No.    5.      The  Farmer's 

•^ourn    1   '      ^^-       ^-  '^^®    Cultivator,   No.    6.       The    Louisville 

Cher  K  V      ^^®  Breedinsif  in  the  West.     Address  of  J.  E.  Teschema- 

the  A  ^^'"^^  ^^^    Nat.  Hist.  Soc    Address  of  Henry  Colman  before 

^;^«rican  Institute- 
m-Z^*  Payments  /or  the  Jklagazine. — We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
arno  our  subscribers,  particularly  those  at  a  distance,  to  send  us  the 
stan^-'^^  of  tbeir  respective  subscriptions,  some  of  which  have  been 
to  I  '^^  two  or  three  years.  We  have  before  urged  the  importance 
^j-  *^  of  prompt  payment.  As  our  Magazine  receives  but  barely  sufB- 
for  ^  support  to  pay  tbe  actual  expenses  of  publication,  wemustthere- 
^*'Q  '"cspectfully  request  all  who  are  owing  subscriptions  for  one  or 
™^*"«  Volumes,  to  send  us  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible.  By  a  de- 
^lon  of  the  Postmaster  General,  every  post-master  has  a  right  tore- 
™t  money,  free  of  postage,  from  subscribers  to  publishers.  Subscrib- 
SJ?  ''^sidinff  in  or  near  Philadelphiamay  make  payment  ^o  our  agents, 
r^^ssrs.  D:  Landretb  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  Those  in  or  near  Wash- 
*°Ston,  D_  Q^^  ^^  j^  F*.  Callan.  All  subscriptions,  for  two  years  or 
ri^I^'  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  of  January,  1841,  will  be  stop- 
f^^y  and  the  accounts  rorwarded  for  collection.  It  is  impossible  for 
"*  to  continue  the  Alag^azine,  if  its  limited  number  of  subscribers  are 
^^^  prompt  in  their  payments.  AH  subscriptions  are  credited  upon 
^^e  cover  of  the  Mag-azine. 

^^ymentsjor    'A^    JSlagazine^  from  June  1,  to  July  1,  1841. 
E   ?  Muzzy,  7th  vol-  *!  ^  I  ^  Ho"g*»ton,  jr    6tb  &  7th  6  00 

Y*"  ^ockwoorl      5tfa  ^oi'  2  i?"  M^-  A-  Stockton,  7th  vol.  3  00 

J^^^«  Jackson,    7tli   vol.  |  00     F  BrielJ,  7th  vol.  3  00 

J-  Porter,  7  2  vol-  ^  00  /  W.  Kenrick,  7th  vol  3  00 
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KXWLT  PUBLISHED   AND   FOR   SALE   BT 

HOTEX  A;  CO. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

KAlffDSCAPS   OARDBlffllffO, 

ADAPTXD  TO 

NORTH  AMERICA, 

With  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  country  residences;  com- 
prising historical  notices  and  practical  principles  of  the  art — 
directions  for  laying  out  grounds  and  arranging  plantations — 
the  descriptions  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees — -decorative  ac- 
companiments to  the  house  and  grounds — ^the  formation  of  pieces 
of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  &c. — with  remarks  on  rural 
architecture,  illustrated  by  engravings.  1  vol.  8vo.,  $3  50.  By 
By  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  work  to  every  country  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  improve  and  embellish  his  grounds. 


LIEBEG'S 
ORGANIC  GHEniSTBX 

OP 

Agriculture  and  Physiology. 

First  American  edition,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendix. By  \yr,  J.  W.  Webster,  "M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  m 
Harvard  University.     1  vol.  12mo.     ^\  25. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Cursory  J^ToUs  on. some  of  the  Gardens  and  Fruit 
Establishrnents  in  the  vicinity  of  London;  made  during,  a  ^ 
visit  in  the  autumn  of  1840.     By  William  Kenbiciu 

At  the  celebrated  fruit  establishment  o£  Mr,  Wilmot,  at 
Islewortb,  near  London,  the  hot-houses  and  vineries  aro 
warmed  by.njeans  of  hot  water,  but  by  a  new  and  beautiful 
system,  which  is  called  the  Penn  system,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mc«  Loudon,  bids  fair  to  supersede  all  other  systems 
and  modes.  From  my  observations,  on  a  transient  visit  to. 
that  establishment,  a  short  account  of  the  system  is  here  sub- 
joined. 

The  house,  the  subject  of  that  examination,  was  eighty ; 
feet  long,  sixteen  feet  broad  in  the  clear,  and  fourteen  feet 
lu  the. highest  part.     Within  the  main  body  of  the  house,  and  . 
in  the  back  part,  and  extending,  the  whole  length,  is  a  narrow 
ajr  chamber,  fprmed  of  .inch  boardsv     This  air  chamber  ex- 
tends from  the  foundation  below,  to  the  height  of  about  three  , 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  may  be  about  thirty  inches  in  width. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  this  air  chamber  the  hot  wa- 
ter circulates  through  four  cast  iron  pipes,  each  four  or  five 
iqches  in  diameter,  and   placed  at  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  inches  asunder.     These  pipes  are  elevated  at  different . 
heights,  one  above  another,  obliquely,  or  like  stairs  or  steps; 
the  two  uppermost  communicating  with  the  tops  of  the  boiler, 
and  aUo  of  the  cistern,  both  which  are  placed  at  opposite 
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ends  of  the  bouse;  the  other  pipes  forming;  the  commuDica- 
tion  between  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  and  of  the  cistern. 

Square  wooden  tubes,  of  about  eighteen  inches  by  twelve, 
and  formed  of  boards,  and  connected  with  the  back  wall, 
carry  the  heated  air  upwards,  from  the  air  chamber,  into  the 
highest  parts  of  the  house.  These  tubes  are  arranged  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  or  eight  feet  asunder  throughout  the 
whole  extent;  the  heated  air,  thus  admitted  in  the  back  part, 
soon  fills  the  house.  In  the  front,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  house,  is  a  walk  from  end  to  end,  the  bottom  of  this 
walk  being  formed  of  gratings  composed  of  bars  of  iron  or  of 
wood;  and  through  these  gratings  the  cooler  air  descends 
continually,  passing  to  the  rear  by  subterraneous  passages,  to 
be  heated  anew.  Thus  the  circulation  can  be  rendered  per- 
petual. 

At  that  establishment,  several  distinct  buildings  are  warmed 
by  a  single  boiler;  the  hot  water  pipes  being  conducted  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  protected  from  the  cold  by  a 
slight  covering. 

According  to  Mr.  Loudon,  Mr.  Wilmot  even  asserts, 
that,  compared  with  this  new  system  of  heating  and  of  circu- 
lation, all  other  systems  are  a/arce.*  The  pine-apples,  also, 
which  are  raised  by  this  mode,  are  stated  to  be  far  superior 
in  flavor  to  all  others  artificially  raised  by  other  modes.  Per- 
kins's system  of  heating  by  small  hot  water  pipes,  is  another 
new  and  extraordinary  system,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  expectations  are  entertained  of  its  results. 

I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Lindley  and  some  others  have  ob- 
jected to  the  particular  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  but 
I  know  not  with  what  sufficient  cause.  It  might  perhaps  be 
an  improvement  to  invert  the  arrangement,  and  allow  the 
heated  air  to  arise  through  the  gratings  of  the  walk  in  front, 
instead  of  descending  at  that  place,  and  having  arisen  and 
passed  upwards,  to  allow  it  to  descend  on  the  back  side,  and 
having  passed  by  the  subterraneous  passage  to  the  front,  and 
becoming  heated  anew,  allow  it  thence  again  to  rise. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  which  are  cultivated  at  Mr.  Wil- 
mot's  almost  exclusively,  and,  from  long  experience,  most 
approved  by  him,  for  great  productiveness  and  profit,  are  the 
following  four  kinds  chiefly: — WtlmoVs  early  Muscat;  JVcw 

[*  Some  remarks  oo  this  system,  or  Penn  system,  so  called,  will  be 
found  in  our  Vol.  VL,  p.  144.— fJd.] 
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Sweetwater  J  which  is  probably  the  same  which  is  elsewhere 
called  Grove  End  Sweetwater;  Canon  Hall  Mxucat;  and  Wtl- 
moVs  black  Hamburgh  or  J^Tew  Dutch  black  Hamburgh  ^  as  it  is 
variously  called.  This  last  is  a  very  productive,  beautiful, 
and  curious  variety,  the  bunches  and  berries  being  equally  as 
large  as  the  old  black  Hamburgh,  but  the  berries  have  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  having  been  rounded  by  repeated  strokes  of  a 
ammer. 

Another  house  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  is  heat- 
ed by  a  hot  air  stove  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and, 
as  I  was  assured,  by  an  incredibly  small  quantity  of  fuel,  or 
expense.  The  stove  is  composed  of  two  parts;  an  inner 
stove,  in  which  the  fuel  is  placed,  and  an  outer,  which  con- 
sists of  an  upright  cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  with  an  interval  or 
space,  through  which  the  colder  and  denser  air  rises  as  it 
becomes  heated,  and  thence  is  dispersed  in  the  house.  This 
outer  stove  has  a  circular  lid  or  covering.  The  air  which 
feeds  the  fuel  is  admitted  direct  by  a  tube  from  the  outside  of 
the  building.  The  smoke  or  vapor  from  the  burning  fuel 
passes  horizontally  the  length  of  the  building,  by  a  small  sheet 
iron  funnel,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  Oblong  troughs, 
with  semicircular  bottoms,  rest  on  the  funnel  at  intervals; 
these,  being  filled  with  water,  communicated  a  genial  moisture 
to  the  atmosphere.     ^ 

Of  the  kinds  of  pears  which  are  most  extensively  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Wilhiot,  for  great  profit  and  productiveness,  I  will 
only  name  the  Capiauroont,  the  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  or 
Bartlett,  the  Marie  Louise;  the  Jean  de  Witt  is  another  new 
and  most  productive  winter  pear,  which  is  much  cultivated  by 
him.  Mr.  Wilmot,  for  'profit,  places  his  pear  trees  in  close 
order,  or  about  sixteen  feet  asunder,  and  allows  them  to 
branch  low.  These  bore  enormous  crops  in  1840.  At  the 
*  venerable  Mr.  Kirke's  nursery  and  fruit  establishment,  at 
%  Brompton,  his  trees,  both  of  the  pear  and  apple,  are  also  for 
profit  planted  in  remarkably  close  order,  or  ten  or  twelve  feet 
asunder,  and  allowed  to  branch  quite  down  to  the  ground. 
These  in  like  manner  bore  enormous  crops  in  that  year. 
The  garden  of  Mr.  Kirke  was  formerly  part  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  resided  at  Brompton  while 
Lord  Protector,  and  in  the  venerable  mansion  contiguous  to 
this  garden.  The  old  oaken  door,  beneath  the  brick  arch- 
way which  separates  the  gardens,  both  formerly  belonging  to 
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'faini,  was  shown  me  as  a  curiosity  by  Mr.  Kirke;  (bis,  though 
•exposed  to  the  weather,  and  not  painted,  together  vrkh  th6 
iron,  is  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  although  it  hi^ 
i^tood  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

At  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultui'al  Society,  Aib 
-trees  are  set  Tery  remarkably  close,  and  generally  trained  lis 
quenouilles,  or  in  pyramidal  forms.  These  alsd  bore  fe- 
markable  crops  in  that  year,  being  furnished  with  limbs  tpilB 
<o  the  base,  some  of  the  bFancfaes  loaded  with  fruit,  at  times 
resting  on  the  ground.  Wii/LIaM  ^ei^rick. 

Mvfton^July,  1841. 


Art.  II.  Pomological  Mtices;  or  Mtices  respecting  neio 
and  superior  varteiie$  of  Fruits^  foortkif  of  general  cntti" 
vaiion. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  excellent  communications  with 
which  we  have  been  favored  by  our  correspondents,  we  have 
been  unable  to  complete  our  pomological  notices  for  the  sea- 
son. After  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Manning's  article,  describ- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-four  varieties  of  apples,  it  was 
our  intention  to  insert  in  the  next  number  some  brief  notes 
on  a  few  new  fruits  which  have  been  brought  into  notice 
within  a  short  time,  in  England;  but  although  the  year  has  so  far . 
advanced,  still  we  believe  they  will  be  read  with  as  much  inter- 
est now  as  if  they  had  appeared  in  April  or  May.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  them  at  this  time  will  enable  the  amateur  to  procure  • 
them  from  abroad,  if  he  is  desirous  of  doing  so;  or,  in  case 
they  may  have  already  been  obtained  by  some  of  our  more  en- 
terprising nurserymen,  secure  them  at  once,  in  order  that  their 
merits  may  be  more  speedily  tested.  The  facility  with  which 
plants  may  now  be  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  steam  communi- 
cation with  England,  opens  a  new  field  of  enterprise  to  the 
nurseryman,  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  importing,  with 
some  degree  of  safety,  what  before  it  was  almost  impossibte 
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to  receive  alive.  The  rapidity  with  which  information  is  now 
'transmitted,  will  also  tend  to  bring  to  our  notice  accounts  of 
new  fruits  and  plants  niuch  more  speedily  than  heretofore. 

Pears. —  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc  pear. — This  6ne  new 
variety,  already  described  and  particularly  noticed  in  our  last 
volume,  (VI.,  p.  47,)  is  again  mentioned  in  order  to  make 
some  remarks  relative  to  the  character  and  identity  of  the  fruit. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  many  of  the  English  nurserymen, 
that  the  pear  was  a  new  and  improved  variety:  the  plants 
were  only  to  be  procured  of  M.  Rend  Langlier,  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  and  many  believed  it  to  be  the  old  Leon  le  Clerc, 
already  in  the  catalogues.  Notwithstanding  the  remarks  which 
appeared  in  the  Gardener^s  Gazette^  together  with  extracts 
of  letters  from  M.  le  Clerc,  some  of  the  more  sceptical  con- 
tinued to  doubt  its  genuineness.  On  this  account,  M.  le 
Cjerc  addressed  a  letter  to  the  conductor  of  the  Gardener^s 
•Magazine^  in  which  he  fully  explains  and  justi6es  the  reason 
for  naming  this  pear  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc. 

M.  le  Clerc  states,  that  having  raised  a  new  pear,  he  pre- 
sented some  specimens  of  the  finest  to  Dr.  Van  Mons,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  his  opinion  of  its  merit.  These 
he  pronounced  of  the  "very  first  rank,"  and  from  their  ex- 
cellence, was  willing  to  accept  of  the  dedication  of  the  pear 
to  him.  But  M.  le  Clerc,  being  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  new  fruit  from  several  others  which  bore  the 
name  of  Van  Mons,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  venerable  pomol- 
ogist  that  the  name  of  M.  le  Clerc  should  be  placed  after 
his,  to  serve  as  a  distinctive  character;  it  >vas  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  pear  was  thus  named. 

With  this  letter,  M.  le  Clerc  transmitted  Mr.  Loudon  some 
specimens  of  the  fruit,  from  the  original  tree.  The  conduct- 
or remarks  that  they  were  the  best  pears  he  ever  tasted;  they 
were  perfectly  ripe  on  the  15th  of  October,  as  large  as  the 
largest  Duchess  d'AngouIeme,  and  shaped  a  good  deal  like 
that  fruit,  with  a  flavor  remarkably  rich,  partaking  of  the  pine- 
apple, and  of  a  sugary  richness.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  will  prepare  a  more 
perfect  description  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conductor 
states,  that  no  possessor  of  a  garden  will  lose  any  time  in 
securing  what  really  appears  to  be,  "the  best  pear  in  exist- 
ence." 

This  variety  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  Kenrick,  last  winter, 
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and  some  few  trees  have  been  distributed  through  this  source. 
We  possess  a  tree,  which  is  now  doing  well.  Mr.  Wilder 
also  possesses  it,  having  imported  it  with  some  other  sorts: 
an  opportunity  will  thus  be  early  afforded  of  testing  its  extra- 
ordinary qualities,  and  we  shall  await  with  some  interest  the 
period  of  the  production  of  the  fruit. 

Jean  de  Witt  is  the  name  of  a  new  pear,  which  fruited  for 
the  first  time  last  fall.  It  is  very  like  the  Glout  Morceau, 
bears  well,  and  keeps  till  February.  The  specimens  were 
from  the  Society's  garden. 

JV*e  Plus  Meuris^  another  new  one,  was  also  presented 
among  other  specimens  from  the  Society's  garden,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  pears  exhibited  at  the 
meeting. 

Monsieur  le  Cure^  a  baking  pear,  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hacon^s  Incomparable. — Mr.  Rivers,  in  an  article  in  the 
Gardener^s  Chronicle^  states  that  this  fine  variety  produces 
better  fruit  on  a  standard  than  when  growing  on  the  wall. 
The  history  of  the  parent  tree  is  unknown.  Mr.  Rivers 
states  that  it  is  in  a  healthy  state,  now  sixty  years  old,  grow- 
ing at  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  it  of 
accidental  origin,  as  he  has  never  received  it  from  France  or 
Germany.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  the  best  winter  yet 
produced. 

Groom*s  Princess  Royal. — Mr.  Groom,  the  great  tulip 
fancier,  has  produced  a  seedling  pear,  which  he  has  called  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  collection  of  winter  fruit.  It  forms  a  middle  sized,  round 
or  Bergamot-sbaped  fruit,  with  a  small  but  open  shallow 
placed  eye,  and  short  thick  stalk,  scarcely  sunk  at  its  inser- 
tion. The  skin  is  of  a  greenish  brown  color,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow,  and  slight  .'traces  of  grey  russet.  The  flesh  is  melt- 
ing, but  rather  gritty  near  the  core;  notwithstanding  which, 
its  good  flavor,  and  property  of  keeping  probably  till  March, 
render  it  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Raspberries. — Since  the  Franconia  raspberry  was  intro- 
duced, no  other  variety  of  merit  has  been  added  to  this  ex- 
cellent fruit.  That  variety  is  yet  but  partially  known  in  this 
country,  particularly  out  of  the  vicinity  of  Boston^  It  is  but 
a  few  years  since  it  was  imported  from  France,  and  it  is  only 
now  found  in  the  gardens  of  amateurs  and  cultivators  who  are 
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select  in  their  collections  of  fruit.  For  all  the  good  qualities 
which  can  recommend  a  variety,  it  ranks  high,  and  any  other 
variety,  to  surpass  it,  must  be  of  extraordinary  merit.  We 
find  advertised  in  the  London  Journals  a  new  kind,  viz., 

•ATeto  Victoria  Raspberry. — It  is  stated  to  be  a  new  and 
superior  seedling,  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the  Antwerp, 
and  an  additional  and  desirable  property  of  bearing  an  abun- 
dant crop  from  July  to  December,  producing  spikes  of  fruit, 
with  numerous  side  branches  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
long.  It  may  be  grown  to  great  advantage  in  pots,  and,  with 
a  little  protection,  kept  in  a  good  bearing  state  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

This  variety  is  recommended  to  amateurs,  and  others  who 
possess  gardens,  and  who  are  desirous  of  prolonging  the  sea- 
son of  the  raspberry  as  late  as  December.  It  would  be  a 
great  treat  to  place  upon  the  table  a  small  dish  in  the  month 
of  September.  It  requires  different  treatment  from  the  com- 
mon kind,  to  fruit  well.  This,  however,  is  explained  to  all 
who  purchase. 

We  look  upon  the  production  of  this  variety  as  another 
source  opened  for  continued  improvement.  If  it  continues 
to  maintain  its  productive  habits,  it  may  become  the  parent, 
by  cross  impregnation,  of  new  and  better  varieties  of  the 
raspberry.  We  might  here  suggest  to  the  enterprising  ama- 
teur the  field  that  is  open  to  him  in  the  growth  of  new  kinds. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  size  may  be  much  increased, 
and  a  better  flavor' secured,  by  experiments  of  this  kind,  with 
the  same  success  that  has  attended  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry.  We  hope  to  see  the  Victoria  raspberry  speedily 
introduced. 

Grapes. — It  is  now  some  years  since  any  remarkable  va- 
riety of  the  grape  has  been  introduced.  The  black  Hamburgh 
has  so  long  retained  the  ascendancy  over  other  sorts,  that  it 
seems  to  be  depended  upon  alone,  and  but  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  introduce  others.  Although  there  have  been 
many  excellent  additions  to  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  pear, 
the  apple,  &c.  by  the  means  of  new  seedlings,  there  seems 
to  have  been  very  few  seedling  grapes.  Mr.  Knight,  as  was 
his  constant  practice  with  all  fruit,  raised  a  few  seedling  vines, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  considered  at  this  time  good  kinds, 
but  no  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  produce  new  varie- 
ties.     Even  many  of  the  very  excellent  varieties  of  table 
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fruit  which  abound  in  the  French  gardens,  have  not  been  in- 
troduced. The  whole  number  of  grapes  cultivated  in  our 
graperies  and  gardens  does  not  much  exceed  half  a  dozen* 
We  have  now,  however,  the  gratification  of  naming  a  new 
fruit,  which  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  variety. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Vine, — This  variety  was  raised  at 
Burcot  Park.  The  berries  measure  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  circumference,  and  are  of  an  exquisite  flavor.  The  bunch- 
es weigh  from  three  to  four  pounds.  It  is  a  prolific  bearer, 
and  well  suited  for  graperies  or  green-houses. 

What  the  real  merits  of  this  variety  are,  we  shall  soon  as- 
certain, as  Col.  Perkins  brought  out  a  plant  the  past  spring, 
when  he  returned  from  London.  It  came  in  good  order,  and 
is  now  grown  so  vigorous,  under  the  good  management  of  Mr* 
Cowan,  that  it  may  show  a  few  clusters  next  year,  When  \% 
has  fruited,  we  shall  endeavor  to  speak  of  it  further. 

Cherries. —  The  May  Bigarreau, — Under  this  name, 
Mr.  Wilder,  the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Hofticultu- . 
ral  Society,  exhibited  the  fruit  of  a  cherry,  the  tree  from 
which  they  were  picked  having  been  received  from  France 
under  the  name  of  the  May  Bigarreau.  Mr.  Wilder  sent 
for  the  very  earliest  cherry  that  was  known  in  the  French , 
market.  It  is  a  dark  colored  cherry,  of  medium  size,  and  of 
very  good  quality  for  an  early  variety.  It  is  ripe  about  a 
week  earlier  than  the  May-duke. 

Strawberries. — Since  the  production  of  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, upwards  of  twenty  years  since,  there  has  not  been  any 
new  variety  raised  in  England,  of  sufficient  merit  to  displace 
that  kind.  It  still  stands  pre-eminent  among  all  the  numerous 
sorts,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number,  which  nave  from  time  to 
time  been  ushered  into  notice,  and  many  of  which,  at  this 
period,  have  been  thrown  aside  as  worthless  varieties.  A- 
few  years  since,  a  new  one  was  offered  for  sale,  called  My- 
att's  Pine-apple.  It  has  not,  however,  been  very  generally 
cultivated.  The  flavor  of  it  is  said  to  be  very  superior,  but 
it  is  so  difficult  of  cultivation,  requiring  very  peculiar  soil  and 
treatment,  that  it  is  in  a  great  degree  rendered  worthless.  Mr, 
Wilder  has  a  small  bed  of  this  kind,  but  it  did  not  fruit  3uffi- 
cienily  this  season  to  form  any  opinion  of  its  merits. 

The  Swainstone  Seedling. — We  noticed  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  this  new  kind  some  time  ago,  (p.  35;) 
but   we   have   since    learned,  that   none  of  the  plants  sur- 
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vived  the  voyage.  We  hope,  however,  attempts  will  be 
again  made  to  introduce  it,  and  with  better  success.  That 
its  merits  may  be  more  fully  known,  we  add  the  following 
account  of  it  from  tlie  Oardener^s  Magazine: — 

The  Swainstone  Seedling  was  raised  at  Swainstone,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1838,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable 
variety.  The  foliage  is  large,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
Keen's  Seedling,  and  the  fruit  is  also  large,  and  produced  in 
extraordinary  numbers  during  the  whole  summer.  In  shape, 
the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Alpine,  but  is  three  or  four 
times  larger.  The  scapes  are  much  branched,  and  contain 
many  fruit,  and  even  blossoms,  in  all  the  different  states, 
from  the  opening  blossom  to  the  mature  fruit,  at  the  same 
time.  Specimens  were  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  last 
October,  with  many  ripe  fruit,  and  others  in  different  stages, 
and  also  blossoms,  as  above  mentioned.  The  flavor  is  said 
to  be  good,  and  the  culture  that  of  the  common  kind. 

From  this  description,  we  should  judge  it  might  be  a  mix- 
ture of  some  of  the  large  strawberries  and  the  Alpine,  as  it 
has  the  habit  and  large  size  of  the  former,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  prolific  quality  of  the  latter.  Producing  fine  large 
fruit  in  September  and  October,  will  be  its  greatest  value. 

This  article  will  conclude  our  pomological  notices,  proba- 
bly until  the  commencement  of  our  next  volume. 


Art.  III.     Phlox  Drummdnduy  a$  a    Chreen-house   Plant. 
By  the  Editor. 

We  have  so  often  alluded  to  this  beautiful  plant,  that  we 
fear  our  readers  will  think  that  we  are  giving  it  more  impor- 
tance than  it  can  truly  claim,  as  an  object  of  ornament  for  the 
garden.  To  this  opinion,  however,  we  cannot  give  our  con- 
sent. It  may  be  said  that  we  are  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  If 
admiration  of  its  exquisite  flowers  may  be  called  prejudice, 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  vin.  37 
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we  are  decidedly  so;  for  we  never  look  upon  it,  or  cut  one  of 
its  clusters  of  flowers,  but  we  are  involuntarily  led  into  ex- 
clamations of  its  great  elegance.  As  a  summer  ornament  of 
the  border,  and  as  a  winter  inmate  of  the  green-house ,  it  is 
equally  to  be  admired. 

Now  that  the  season  is  at  hand,  when  it  is  to  be  seen  in  its 
full  splendor  in  the  open  garden,  and  when  its  seeds  should 
be  planted  to  produce  plants  for  blooming  in  the  green-house 
in  the  spring  months,  we  are  induced  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  its  cultivation  in  the  latter  place,  having  already 
spoken  of  its  treatment  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  322,)  in  the  flower 
garden. 

The  seeds,  to  produce  good  plants,  should  be  sown  the 
latter  part  of  August,  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Collect  them  from  the  plants  now  growing,  if  such 
can  be  had,  or  procure  them  from  the  seedsmen.  Select  a 
shady  situation  in  the  garden,  where  the  sun  only  shines  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  and  plant  the  seeds,  after  having  well  pul- 
verized and  prepared  the  soil.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two,  they  will  be  up. 

Keep  the  young  plants  free  from  weeds,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  if  the  seeds  were  sown  in  August,  or  in 
October  if  they  were  sown  in  September,  lake  up  the  young 
plants  into  pots,  placing  one  in  each,  in  a  No.  1.  Any 
common  soil  of  the  garden  will  answer  for  potting  them. 

The  pots  should  then  be  removed  to  a  frame,  where  they 
may  remain  until  November  or  December,  giving  occasional 
waterings,  though  they  will  need  but  a  very  small  quantity 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  the  green-house,  placing  them  on 
an  airy  shelf,  as  near  the  glass  as  is  convenient,  watering  them 
very  sparingly. 

About  the  1st  of  February,  the  strongest  of  the  plants  may 
be  removed  into  No.  2  pots,  using  about  half  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  or  peat  and  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  giving  at  the 
same  time,  a  good  drainage  to  the  pots.  The  weaker  plants 
need  not  be  repotted  untiF  March. 

When  the  flower  stems  appear,  they  should  be  tied  to  neat 
sticks,  painted  green,  to  give  them  a  handsome  form.  If  al- 
lowed to  trail  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  they  do  not  look 
well,  from  the  half  erect  habit  of  the  plants.  We  have  train- 
ed them  to  small  delicately  made  trellises,  of  a  fan  shape,  and 
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found  the  plants  to  present  a  very  showy  appearance;  this, 
however,  is  unnecessary,  unless  the  amateur  has  leisure  time, 
and  wishes  to  indulge  in  such  fancy  work:  to  look  well,  it 
inust  be  done  neatly,  and  the  plants  often  looked  over,  and 
the  stems  tied  up  with  fine  bass  or  grass  matting. 

In  this  manner  the  plants  are  rendered  the  gayest  objects 
of  the  green-house  or  parlor,  blooming  abundantly  from  March 
to  June.  The  plants  might  be  then  turned  out  into  the  bor- 
der, where  they  will  continue  to  flower  all  summer. 


Art.  IV.  FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Plants 
figured  in  foreign  periodicals;  with  Remarks  on  those  re- 
cently  introduced  tOj  or  originated  tn,  Jlmerican  gardens^ 
and  additional  information  upon  plants  already  in  cultivation. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register y  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information,  relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  plain,  Ss,  Sd,  colored. 

Paxton^s  Magazine  of  Botany ,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2s.  6d. 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. 

Hie  Gardener^s  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  Sd,  each. 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  a  stamped  newspaper  of  Rural  Econ- 
omy and  General  News.  Edited  by  Prof.  Lindley.  Weekly. 
Price  6d.  each. 

FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Intelligence. —  Thunbirgisi  aid- 
ta  var.  aurantlaca. — We  have  now  in  flower  a  few  plants  of 
this  new  and  most  beautiful  variety  of  the  thunbergia.  The 
plants  were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  May,  and  though  yet 
small,  have  commenced  flowering.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  al-^ta,  but  in  the  place  of  the  deli- 
cate buflf  color  of  that  species,  they  are  of  a  bright,  rich, 
shining  orange,  the  surface  of  the  petab  having  a  glittering 
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appearance  in  the  bright  sun.  It  is  a ^ost  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, and  with  the  white  and  the  buff,  forms  a  trio  of  beauties 
which  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  lover  of  Bowers. 
When  the  new  azure  blue  one,  T.  Haynedna,  is  introduced, 
which  we  hope  to  procure  next  season,  a  great  contrast  may 
be  created  by  planting  out  the  several  kinds  together,  and 
training  them  up  to  neat  trellises. 

hilium  landfdlium  album,  one  of  the  new  Japan  lilies 
introduced  by  Dr.  Siebold,  will  soon  flower  in  the  collection 
of  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  It  has  already  thrown  up  a  large 
spike  of  flower  buds,  which  will  probably  be  in  flower  by  the 
time  this  paragraph  appears  in  print. 

•ATeu^  Verbenas, — We  have  now  in  our  garden  several  seed- 
ling verbenas  coming  into  flower.  Among  them  is  one 
pale  pink  or  flesh-colored  one,  highly  fragrant,  with  a  good 
habit,  promising  now,  although  it  has  opened  but  one  umbel 
of  flowers,  to  be  the  most  exquisite  variety  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  shall  notice  it  again  when  it  has  more  fully  devel- 
oped its  character,  as  well  as  any  other  decidedly  new  one 
which  may  flower  among  the  number. 

SpircR^a  lobdta  var.  americdna. — One  of  the  most  showy 
perennials  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  is  this 
new  variety  of  spirasa.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our 
pages,  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  410,)  as  having  flowered  in  the  choice 
collection  of  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tedy,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  it  to  notice.  Mr.  Wilder 
received  it  from  Prof.  Jackson,  last  season,  and  it  flowered 
beautifully.  The  plant  having  acquired  more  strength,  it 
has  flowered  superbly  this  season,  throwing  up  stems  six  feet 
high,  with  splendid  large  clusters  of  feathery  rose-colored 
flowers.  No  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  can  be  com- 
plete without  it. 

JVew  species  of  S&lvia. — A  beautiful  new  species  of  this 
beautiful  genus,  from  Mexico,  the  S.  tubifera,  with  graceful 
drooping  racemes  of  rich  purple  slender  flowers,  has  lately 
been  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Although  it  is  not  the  most  brilliant,  it  is  the  most 
elegant  of  the  genus  yet  introduced. 

Epiphylhim  iruncdlum  violdceum, — This  is  a  new  and  su- 
perior variety  of  E.  truncitum.  In  growth  and  habit  it  re- 
sembles that  species;  its  flowers  are  nearly  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  but  have  that  inimitable  glow  of  purple  ard  rose 
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which  characterizes  the  inner  petals  of  C^reus  speciosissimus. 
It  requires  the  same  management  as  the  trunc^tum:  it  may  be 
grafted  on  the  Per^skia,  or  on  the  C.  triangularis,  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  was  originally  sent  to  Mr.  R.  Harrison,  of 
Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Moke,  of  Tejuco,  a  place  about  twelve 
miles  from  Rio,  and  it  has  flowered  in  the  gardens  of  George 
Knott,  Esq.,  of  East  Bennett,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Judd. 

Blue  Lechenaultia. — A  new  species  of  the  Lechenaultia, 
with  blue  flowers,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Swan 
River.  Some  of  the  London  nurserymen  have  oflfered  it  for 
sale.  If  as  free  flowering  as  the  L.  formdsa,  it  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  green-house. 

Clianthus  cdmeusy  is  the  name  of  a  new  green-house 
climber,  introduced  some  few  years  ago,  from  Norfolk  Island, 
as  the  Streblorhiza  specidsa.  It  has  lately  flowered  in  great 
perfection  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Lucorabe  Pierce  &  Co., 
of  Exeter,  who  say,  in  a  letter  in  the  Botanical  Register^ 
that  '^in  a  cold  conservatory,  it  is  covered  with  bunches  of 
flowers,  and  has  succession  enough  to  continue  so  a  month  or 
two  longer.  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  prove  a  very  good  con- 
servatory climber-  It  trains  freely,  of  its  own  accord,  up 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  camellia  house,  and  has  fine  ever- 
green foliage. " 

Victdria  rigia. — Seeds  of  this,  the  queen  of  hot-house 
aquatics,  have  been  received  in  a  fresh  state,  by  Mr.  Schom- 
burgk,  the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  who  has  distributed  them 
among  his  friends.  The  seeds  were  procured  after  three 
trials,  the  plants  not  having  been  in  a  seeding  state  the  two 
first  visits.  It  is  hoped  that  an  opportunity  will  soon  be  af- 
forded of  seeing  it  in  bloom. 

Seedling  Epacrises, — Mr.  Low,  of  the  Clapton  nursery, 
exhibited  five  new  seedling  epacrises,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
colors,  or  the  merits  of  the  diflerent  kinds. — Ed. 

Mw  green-house  JlnnuaU. — The  following  plants  are  late 
and  beautiful  additions  to  the  garden: — Portulkca  Thellusonu 
has  most  brilliant  red  flowers  from  May  to  October.  Several 
noble  species  of  balsams,  such  as  /mp&tiens  rdsea,  grandulig- 
era,  macrochila,  and  tricdrnis,  have  lately  been  introduced 
from  the  north  of  India,  quite  different  in  character  from  any 
previously  grown  in  this  country:  the  colors  of  their  flowers 
are  purple,  rose,  pink,  and  white.     One  of  the  most  beauti- 
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ful  of  the  recent  introdnctions  is  said  to  be  the  Lob^Ka  ram6- 
sa,  a  native  of  Swan  River,  and  producing  a  profusion  of  bright 
blue  flowers,  from  April  to  Jy'y*  Is6toma  Brdwnu,  a  plant 
like  a  Lobelia,  from  Swan  Kiver,  is  very  handsome,  with 

fiurple,  white,  and  rose  colored  flowers.     It  is.  at  present, 
owever,  extremely  rare. 
Camilli^  japdnica  var.  Bevanxkno,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
fine  rose  colored  variety  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,   in  March,  and  to  which  a  premium 
was  awarded  for  its  excellence. 

Seedling  herbaceous  Pceonies, — Five  or  six  kinds  of  new 
herbaceous  pseonies  have  been  raised  in  Paris,  by  M.  Guerin 
Modeste.  '  Specimens  of  all  the  flowers  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Loudon,  but  the  petals  had  fallen  off  when  they  arrived,  and 
no  description  could  be  given. 

Circus  Wortleyki\us, — A  beautiful  variety  of  the  C^reus 
Jenkinsdmi  has  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  Wortley  Hall.  The  flowers  are  not  more  than  two 
thirds  the  length  of  the  latter,  the  petals  oblong,  and  rounded 
at  the  point  instead  of  narrow  and  tapering,  and  in  room  of 
the  deep  crimson  of  C.  Jenkinsdnu,  they  are  of  a  clear 
orange  buff.     It  is  said  to  be  a  decided  acquisition. 

Brachycome  iberidifdlia  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
annuals  in  cultivation,  and  the  greatest  acquisition  to  the  flow- 
er garden  since  the  introduction  of  Ferb^na  charoasdrifdlia. 
A  bed  of  brachycome  presents  a  beautiful  appearance,  every 
individual  varying  in  color.  The  plants  acquire,  often,  the 
height  of  two  feet,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  flowers  are  expanded  at  once.  It  is 
also  well  adapted  for  pots  for  early  flowering,  and  lives  for 
nearly  six  months,  whether  growing  in  the  open  border  or  in 
pots.  ^  A  light  rich  soil  suits  it  best.  Seeds  are  not  produc- 
ed freely,  but  young  cuttings,  placed  under  a  hand-glass,  root 
in  a  few  weeks.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  our  gar- 
dens, but  we  anticipate  the  reception  of  a  few  seeds  in  the 
course  of  the  fall. 

JV*ei0  Camellias. — Some  new  additions  have  been  lately 
made  in  England  to  this  splendid  genus,  from  seedling  pro- 
ductions, and  also  by  new  importations  ;  of  the  latter.  Camel- 
lia jap6nica  var.  A'lbertt,  named  in  honor  of  Prince  Albert,  is 
figured  in  Paxton's  Mc^azine  of  Botany,  and  described  as  a 
handsome  striped   carnation   looking  camellia,   imported  by 
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Messrs.  Chandler  from  China.  C.  var.  serratifolia  is  nlso 
another  Chinese  one,  having  red  flowers,  with  a  white  stripe 
through  the  centre  of  each  petal. 

The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  Camellia. — A  new  seedling 
under  this  name  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  in  April.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  of  interest.  It  is  described  as  of  *^  beautiful  form, 
deep  rose  color,  and^  large  size,  (five  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.")  The  writer  remarks,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  better  kind  of  the  color  exists.  It  was  raised  from  the 
old  Middlemist. 

Six  seedlings  were  exhibited  at  the  same  .meeting  by  Mr. 
Ivery  of  Peckham. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Frankfort  Horticultural  Exhibition 
at  the  Easter  Fair,  many  splendid  camellias  were  exhibited. 
Among  them  were  some  ^^  both  pink  and  white,  more  per- 
fectly resembling  roses,  in  bud,  flower,  petals  and  expansion, 
than  any  the  writer  ever  saw,  particularly  a  splendid  white, 
which  one  might  have  taken  for  an  opening  Rose  Unique; 
and  one  pink,  or  light  crimson,  with  exactly  the  loose,  large, 
concave  petals  in  the  whole  flower  that  one  sees  in  the  Isle  de 
Bourbon  rose.  There  were  also  some  fine  cup-shaped  va- 
rieties, full  of  small  petals,  paler  and  paler,  approaching  the 
centre;  for  one  of  these.  Baron  Pronay  got  the  best  gold 
medal. 

Jlzdka  indica  var.  Herbirli. — This  is  said  to  be  the  most 
splendid  variety  that  has  yet  been  raised.  The  blossoms  are 
brilliant  rosy  purple,  with  a  number  of  deeper  colored  spots 
in  the  throat,  have  prominent  stigmata,  and  are  about  four 
inches  across.  They  are  produced  in  large  heads,  and  stand 
out  boldly  above  the  foliage.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  A.  Danielsidna  and  A.  phoenicea,  and  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Herbert,  of  Spofforth,  after  whom  it  was  named. 

Two  fine  varieties  of  the  azalea  have  also  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Rintz,  at  Frankfort;  one  is  a  ^'new  white,  with  large 
splendid  flowers,  of  great  beauty;  and  the  other  a  splendid 
deep  purple." 

A  fine  plant  of  anew  azalea,  called  A.  Gledstan^sti,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  great  Show  of  the  London  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, on  May  16th,  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  A.  indica  variegata:  the  flowers  are  almost 
white,  sparingly  and  only  occasionally  striped  with  reddish 
pink. 
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Art.  I.  Organic  Chemistry^  in  its  application  to  JlgricuU 
ture  and  Physiology.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D.  &c., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  m  the  University  of  Geissen.  Ed- 
ited from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  Lyon  Playfair, 
Ph.  D.  First  American  edition,  with  an  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Appendix.  By  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  1  vol.  12  mo. 
435  pages.     Cambridge,  Mass.,  1841. 

This  important  work  to  the  agricultural  community,  and 
indeed  to  all  cultivators  of  plants,  has  now  been  published  some 
weeks,  and  it  was  our  intention  to  have  presented  a  digest  of 
it  in  our  pages  ere  this.  We  placed  the  book  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend,  who,  we  doubt  not,  will  do  full  justice  to  it,  and 
we  hope  he  may  be  able  to  lay  the  article  before  our  readers, 
in  our  next  number.  To  give  a  proper  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  work,  is  no  light  task;  it  requires  considerable  study,  and 
withal,  some  knowledge,  by  the  reviewer,  of  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  plants.  The  work  has  met  with  a  very  favora- 
ble reception  from  the  public,  and  we  believe  another  edition 
will  be  issued,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  introduction  and  notes  to  the  American  edition,  by 
Dr.  Webster,  render  the  work  more  instructive  to  the  com- 
mon reader.  Many  of  the  technical  phrases  are  explained, 
and  some  parts  of  the  originial  work,  which  would  be  of  but 
little  value,  only  to  the  physiologist,  have  been  omitted. 

The  Appendix  is  also  extended  to  nearly  fifty  pages,  and 
contains  the  views  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Dana,  respecting 
geine  and  humus.  Dr.  Liebig  has  taken  but  a  limited  view 
of  the  action  of  these  properties,  and  the  opinions  of  the  form- 
er gentlemen,  although  the  opposite  of  those  of  Dr.  Liebig, 
are  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration. 

Were  it  not  that  we  might  anticipate  some  of  the  remarks 
of  our  reviewer,  we  should  make  some  extracts  fr.om  the  intro- 
duction of  the  American  editor.  But,  for  the  present,  we 
leave  the  subject  here,  advising  a  perusal  of  the  volume,  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  gardening  or  agriculture. 
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Art.  II.  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  Jin  Address 
delivered  lAth  of  April ^  I84I9  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  ^eu>  York,  By  Henrt  Colman,  Commissioner 
of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Massachusetts.  Pamphlet, 
30  pages.     New  York,  1841. 

This  is  the  fifth  address  of  Mr.  Colman,  which  we  have 
noticed  within  a  short  period.  Like  others  of  his  production, 
they  are  full  of  valuable  information  upon  the  great  art  of  ag- 
riculture, both  in  a  general  and  practical  view.  Mr.  Col- 
man's  long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  formerly 
a  practical  man,  to  some  extent,  and  latterly  a  writer  for 
farming  papers,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Survey,  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  making  more 
accurate  observations,  and  storing  up  more  statistical  informa- 
tion, than  any  other  individual  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  thing  like  an  ab- 
stract of  this  address,  the  topics  which  it  discusses  are  so 
various.  It  will  have  the  tendency  to  spread  a  taste  for  farm- 
ing among  the  citizens  of  our  sister  State,  and  its  extensive 
circulation  by  the  American  Institute,  will  give  it  a  very  gen- 
eral perusal . 


Art.  III.     Bee-breeding  in  the    West.     By  Thomas   Af- 
fleck.    1  vol.  12  mo.,  70  pages.     Cincinnati,  1841. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  which  we  have  received 
from  the  author,  and,  what  is  unusual  for  us  in  a  work  not  ex- 
clusively horticultural,  we  have  read  it  through,  and  are 
highly  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  plain  and  practical  treatise, 
written,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface,  expressly  as  a 
"Western  work,"  but  it  may  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
bee-keeper,  whether  in  the  east  or  west. 

In  the  prefatory  remarks,  the  author  alludes  to  the  patent 
hive  of  Mr.  Weeks,  (who  has  also  published  a  treatise  on  the 
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subject,)  and  very  properly  ridicules  the  idea  otapcUent  ap- 
plied to  a  bee-hive.  Piothmg,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  could  be 
more  ridiculous  than  patents  for  such  articles  as  Weeks* 9  hive^ 
Dennises  troughsy  &c.  Thej  cannot  afford  any  great  profit  to 
the  inventors,  while,  at  the  same  time  they  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvement,  by  throwing  in  the  way  of 
the  farmer  pecuniary* obstacles.  If  these  inventions  had  cost 
the  authors  years  of  labor,  and  an  outlay  of  money,  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  such  patents  would  be  allowable.  But  it 
is  not  so.  Many  of  these  patents  are  the  improvements  of 
public  spirited  individuals,  who  feel  that  it  is  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  have  their  labors  duly  appreciated,  but  which  are 
catched  up  by  those  who  have  not  the  genius  to  invent  any 
thing  new,^  and  after  being  burdened  with  a  patent,  the  further 
use  is  at  once  checked  and  lost. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Affleck's  book  to 
every  bee-breeder,  whether  he  be  Yankee,  Hoosier,  or 
Buckeye. 


MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Freservatian  of  Marie  Louise  pears. — At  a  meetinff  of  the  liOndon 
Horticultural  Societ]^,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  Mr.  Grace,  of  St« 
John's  Wood,  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Marie  Louise 
pear,  although  the  season  of  them  was  some  time  past.  He  handed 
m  a  memorandum,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting,  detailing  his  pe- 
caliar  management.  His  trees  were  described  as  being  trained  in 
the  balloon  fashion.  About  the  first  of  October,  he  matted  up  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  trees,  leaving  them  open  to  the  north- 
east. They  were  then  in  full  foliage,  and  continued  so  nearly  three 
weeks  later  than  the  other  trees  of  the  same  kind,  not  matted.  On 
the  S5th  of  November,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  weather  and  heav^ 
rales,  it  became  necessary  to  gather  the  fruit,  which,  however,  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  would  have  remained  on  the  trees 
much  longer.  Mr.  Grace  was  very  confident  he  should  be  able  to 
gather  fruit  from  the  trees  as  late  as  Ghristmas. — {Gard.  Chron.) 

Jdiisn  Cavendishil — This  fine  species  of  the  banana  is  now  eztoD- 
sively  cultivated  in  England,  for  its  fruit.    It  is  a  dwarf  species,  at- 
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taintng  only  to  the  height  of  four  or  six  feet,  and  produces  cluisters 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fruit.  It  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  fruit  with  all  the  certainty  of  the  pine-apple.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  suckers,  when  about  a  foot  long.  These  should  be  taken 
off,  and  put  into  pots,  in  a  soil  composed  of  two  parts  turfy  loam, 
with  one  part  vegetable  soil  and  well  rotted  manure  from  hot-beds, 
and  a  small  portion  of  sand:  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  good 
heat:  when  rooted,  repot  them  into  larger  pots,  as  they  reauire  it, 
until  they  are  placed  in  a  box,  about  three  feet  square^  in  tnis  they 
will  fruit.  Keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  55*^  to  60°  m  the  winter 
months,  and  75°  to  90°  in  the  summer.  In  eighteen  months  after 
the  suckers  are  planted,  with  good  management,  they  will  produce 
a  fine  cluster  of  fruit.  A  house  eight  feet  high  is  sufficiently  lofty 
to  irrow  this  species. — id, 

brick  rubbUh  a  good  Manure  for  Strawberries. — A  writer  in  the 
Gardener^ $  Chronicle  states,  that  from  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing seen  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  on  a  piece  of  land  where  brick 
kilns  had  stood  eight  or  ten  years  before,  be  was  induced  to  trv  the 
experiment  in  his  own  garden.  Accordingly,  he  selected  an  old  bed 
of  Keen's  Seedling  strawberry,  which  had  been  planted  out  about 
six  years,  and  the  land  was  nearly  worn  out.  The  ground  was  duff 
up  between  the  rows,  and  the  spaces  filled  four  or  five  inches  thick 
with  brick  rubbish,  (without  a  particle  of  manure,)  during  the  win- 
ter. The  luxuriance  and  fertility  of  the  plants  was  remarkable. 
The  soil  was  a  strong  loam  upon  a  wet  clay  subsoil. — Id, 

Ea§y  method  of  propagating  the  Pink, — In  a  late  number  of  the 
Gardener^s  Chroniele^  we  find  the  following  plan  of  cultivating  the 
pink,  by  Mr.  Meams.  We  recommend  it  to  toe  notice  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  partial  to  this  fragrant-and  beautiful  flower. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  propagation  of  the  pink, 
bids  fair  to  render  it  much  more  abundantly  cultivated  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  The  usual  method  required  too  much  time  and  at- 
tention, and  consec^uently  made  it  an  expensive  process  to  get  a  fair 
stock  for  the  ensumg  season;  and  after  all  the  time  and  labor  in 
trimming,  covering  with  hand-glasses,  and  the  attention  paid  to 
shade  them  from  the  powerful  mid-day  sun,  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pened, that,  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  neglect,  whilst  the  merid- 
ian sun  darts  his  powerful  rays  upon  the  glasses,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  shade,  the  whole  have  been  destroyed.  When  I  came  to 
lay  out  the  Zoolosical  Gardens  at  this  place,  all  my  men  were  mere- 
ly excavators,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted  to  shade  hand-f lasses, 
if  I  had  possessed  any,  and  I  had  no  time  to  bestow  on  such  work 
myself.  Yet  I  was  very  anxious,  amongst  my  other  propagations, 
to  get  an  abundance  of  my  favorite  flower,  the  pink,  as  easily  as  I 
possibly  could;  I  therefore  procured  as  many  cuttings  as  I  desired, 
among  the  gentlemen  and  gardeners  around,  and  took  the  chance  of 
propagating  them  in  the  open  ground,  as  the  only  means  at  that 
time  in  my  power.  I  had  many  years  been  aware  that  shortening, 
or  any  way  cropping,  the  grass  of  the  pink,  previously  to  putting  it 
in  to  strike,  was  a  bad  plan;  it  likewise  suggested  itself  to  me,  that 
(something  after  my  principle  of  coiling  the  vine)  if  I  doubled  up 
the  lower  end  of  each  slip,  it  would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the 
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.emission  of  roots;  and  to  enable  me  to  accomplish  it  with  greater 
facility,  I  made  the  BoilmticA  firmer  than  is  usually  done  in  the  gen- 
eral manner  of  piping.  I  do  not  use  a  dibber  to  plant  with,  but  my 
fore-fioger;  I  lay  the  lower  efid  of  my  slip  hortxontaUy  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  so  press  it  down  into  it;  when,  from  the 
firmness  of  the  soil,  the  alip  is  compelled  to  clip  round  the  end  of 
the  finger;  with  the  other  hand  I  turn  up  the  top  to  its  perpendicu- 
lar, and  press  the  lower  end  down  till  the  tail  is  about  half  an  inch 
beneath  the  soil;  I  then  make  the  soil  firm,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
plete. If  the  slips  are  too  lonff  j  I  cut  them  up  to  a  joint,  to  a  suit- 
able length.  I  have  slipped  off  nundreds,  and  nave  not  even  cut  off 
the  rag  left  on  in  slipping;  and  by  the  above  process,  not  one  cutting 
has  failed;  yet  it  is  better  that  the  ragsed  end  be  cut  off,  either  with 
a  sharp  knife,  or  with  scissors,  which  is  generally  the  most  expedi- 
tious method.  I  planted  one  thousand  seven  hundred  slips  this  last 
season,  not  twenty  of  which  missed,  and  all  my  plants  are  firm  and 
stocky.  The  first  season  that  I  commenced  operations  here,  I  used 
to  shade  them,  when  the  sun  was  powerful,  for  the  first  fortnight, 
Yfiih  fresh  cabbage  or  rhubarb  leaves,  laid  over  some  pegs,  stuck 
diagonally  amongst  them,  or  a  few  hoops  bowed  over  them,  placing 
the  under  side  of  such  leaves  at  all  times  undermost;  bv  which 
means  a  humid  atmosphere  is  preserved,  whilst  the  powerful  sun  is 
upon  them.  The  last  two  years  I  have  used  no  shading,  as  I  have 
had  no  time  to  attend  to  it,  and  few  plants  have  missed.  The  pip- 
ings are  best  left  with  no  other  attention,  after  planting,  besides  oc^ 
casional  watering,  in  dry  weather,  and  keeping  them  fVee  from  weeds 
till  the  time  for  planting  out,  which  may  be  done  at  any  time  aAer 
the  plants  are  perfectly  rooted:  the  usual  season,  however,  to  plant 
out  for  flowering  in  tne  highest  perfection,  is  September;  and  for 
propagation,  all  the  month  of  June,  even  to  the  middle  of  July. 

Aest  Vaklias.-^We  find  a  list  in  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  of  all 
the  best  dahlias  now  offered  for  sale.  As  it  ma^  be  interesting,  we 
have  condensed  the  following  from  the  list  of*^  upwards  of  eighty 
kinds.  The  abbreviations  to  the  names  are  as  follows: — g.,  good: 
V.  g.,  very  good:  g-.  vn.,  good,  but  uncertain:  v,g.  un.,  very  good, 
but  uncertain: 'V.  g.  «.,  very  good,  but  small. 


Springfield  Rival,    v,  g.  s. 

Le  Grand  Baud  in  e.    v.  g. 

Unique,    v.  g.  s, 

Grace  Darling,    v.  g. 

Beauty  of  the  Plain,    v.  g. 

Argo.    V.  c". 

^laria  (Wheeler's.)    v,  g. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.    g.  un. 

Hope.    V.  g. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,    v.  g, 

iTellow  Defiance,    v,  g, 

Pickwick.    V.  g. 

Climax,    v.g. 

Duchess  of  Kicbmond.    v.  g. 

Bloomsbury  (Pamplin'iS.)  v.  g. 

Phenomenon,    v.  g, 

Danecroft  Rival;    g. 


Lee's  Bloomsbury.    g*. 
Charles  XlI.(Pamplin'8.)g.  tm. 
Rouge  et  Noir.    o.  g.  im. 
Rival  Sussex,    g, 
Eva.    V,  g. 
Advancer,    g. 
Annot  Lisle,    g*. 
Lewisham  Rival,    v.  g. 
Suffolk  Hero.    «.  g. 
Bontisholl.    v.  g, 
Rienzi.    v^g. 
Maresfield  Rival,    g. 
Metella.    v.  g, 
Penelope,    v,  g.  un. 
Windmill  Hill  Rival.   «.  g*.  tm.. 
Windsor  Rival,    v.  g.  un, 
Rosa  (Bree's.)    «.  g.  un. 
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Hyhridixing  PlanU* — In  hybridizing  plants,  care  should  be  taken 
to  save  seed  from  those  flowers  which  have  the  best  shape,  for  I 
believe  the  form  of  the  future  flower  is  much  more  dependent  on  the 
kind  from  which  the  seed  is  saved,  than  upon  that  which  furnishes 
the  pollen:  the  pollen  generally  gives  the  color.  It  is  also  highly 
desirable  that  the  flower  from  which  the  pollen  is  taken  should  be 
darker  than  that  producing  the  seed:  for  1  have  found,  in  such  cases, 
the  seedlings  have  been  much  more  beautiful,  (being  frequently 
spotted  or  stripedO  than  when  I  have  reversed  the  process.  1  have 
seen  this  occur  in  so  marked  a  manner  in  ranunculuses,  that  I  have 
adopted  it  as  a  principle,  never  to  take  pollen  from  a  lighter  colored 
flower.  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  crossing  a  black  ranunculus 
with  one  quite  white;  the  produce  from  which,  instead  of  beintf 
what  I  wished  it,  came  an  inuiflerent  gray,  the  white  having  merged 
into  the  black,  without  producing  any  definite  character. — H,  Grootn^ 
in  Gard.  Chron. 

Pruning  the  roots  of  pears. — No.  9  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  has  been  published,  and  contains 
many  excellent  papers  read  before  the  Society  at  its  several  meet- 
im;s.  One,  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  on  the  advantages 
of  pruning  the  roots  of  pears,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal;  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  as  follows: — It  appears  that  in  conseauence  of  the 
confusion  in  the  names  of  pears,  the  author  was  inauced  to  plant 
specimen  trees  of  all  the  varieties  he  then  possessed;  but  fearing 
that  much  ground  would  be  wasted  in  the  experiment,  he  endeavor- 
ed to  discover  some  means  of  arresting  their  superabundant  growth, 
and  inducing  early  fruitfulness.  Having  previously  remarked  that  ap- 
ple trees,  growing  in  a  firm  loam^  soil  m  bis  nursery,  if  removed  one 
or  two  years  consecutively,  acquired  a  stunted  and  prolific  habit,  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  if  he  could  keep  the  roots  of  his  pear  trees  in  the 
same  state  by  frequent  removals,  he  should  make  them  also  acquire 
the  habit  he  had  so  long  observed  in  apples.  But,  in  atteroptinff  to 
remove  his  pear  trees,  the  author  considered  that  it  would  be  less 
trouble  to  dig  a  trench  round  them,  and  cut  all  their  roots  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  stem;  and  in  this  respect,  his  anticipations 
were  completely  fulfilled. 

The  best  description  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  what 
Mr.  Rivers  calls  garden  orchards,  are  half  standards,  with  round, 
well  formed  heads,  orplants  trained  en  quenouUle,  or  dwarfs  in  the 
usual  bush  fashion.  For  immediate  effect,  these  should  be  prepared 
by  annual  root  pruning  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  in  the  nursery, 
and  afterwards  they  are  to  have  their  roots  annually  reduced,  by 
digging  a  trench  round  the  trees,  and  removing  all  large  roots  by 
means  of  a  sharp  spade.  In  the  course  of  years,  a  perfect  ball  of 
fibrous  roots  will  be  rorined,  which  will  only  require  the  occasional 
operation  of  a  trench  being  dug  and  the  balls  pared  down,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  large  feeders  are  making  their  escape  from  it.  But  as 
this  circular  mass  of  soil  will  in  a  few  years  be  exhausted,  there  is 
left  round  each  tree  a  si ieht  depression  in  the  soil,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  trench  is  not  quite  filled  in,  and  this  circular  furrow  is  filled  with 
liquid  manure;  or  common  dung  may  be  laid  round  each  tree  in  the 
autumn,  and  suffered  to  be  washed  by  the  rains  of  winter,  or  drawn 
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in  by  worms.  The  author  stated  that  be  bad  also  practised  root 
pruning  on  apple  trees^  for  two  years,  and  has  reason  to  hope  for 
perfect  success;  as  also  with  plums  and  cherries. — ^Oard.  Chran.') 

Striking  plants  from  bud$  and  leaves. — In  the  spring  of  1838,  pre- 
viously to  bis  leavinff  DoWnton,  unfortunately  never  to  return,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Kniffnt's  inventive  mind,  that  plants  mifht  be  pro- 
pagated from  single  i>uds  and  leaves  only.  Accordingly,  be  had  sev- 
eral pots  filled  with  fine  sandy  loam,  the  pota  were  aboui  twelve 
inehes  in  diameter,  to  receive  the  cuttings,  which  he  prepared  him- 
self. The  buds  and  leaves  were  cut  out  as  is  usually  done  when 
intended  for  insertion  in  stocks,  with  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
alburnum  to  each.  The  kinds  he  operated  upon  were  double  ca- 
mellias, magnolias,  metrosideros,  acacias,  nereums,  rhododendrons, 
and  manv  others.  The  soil  in  the  pots  having  been  previously 
pressed  firmly  down,  and  the  surface  made  perfectly  smooth,  the 
cuttings  were  inserted  with  a  dibber,  so  as  just  to  cover  the  bud 
when  the  *soil  was  pressed  firmly  against  it.  The  back  of  the  leaf 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  was  fed  by  absorbing  moisture 
from  it.  The  surfaces  of  the  pots  were  quite  covered  with  leaves, 
but  so  disposed  that  they  did  not  overlap  each  other:  they  were  then 
gently  sprinkled  with  water,  covered  with  bell-glasses,  and  placed 
on  the  flue  of  a  forcing  house.  The  sprinkling  was  aAerwards  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  the  glasses  shaded  from  the  sun  by  hanging 
paper  over  them.  In  a  short  time,  the  buds  were  seen  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  mould,  and  by  the  end  of  summer,  had  made  shoots 
six  and  eight  inches  long,  especially  the  camellias,  which  were  then 
potted  oflf  The  others  that  nad  not  made  equal  progress,  remained 
as  they  were  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  likewise  were 
potted,  and  found  firmly  rooted.  Since  that  time,  1  have  tried  other 
sorts  with  equal  success;  but  perhaps  plants  that  have  large  leaves 
are  best  adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture. — Id.  [Striking  plants 
from  buds  dicl  not  ori|^inate  with  Mr.  Knight:  it  was  practised  some 
time  before  his  experiments  were  made.  Three  years  ago,  in  18d8, 
the  same  year  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Pickering,  late  gardener  to  Mr. 
Sweetser,  propagated  many  plants  after  this  niode,  and  some  of  the 
camellias  are  at  the  present  period  nearly  two  feet  high.  We  men- 
tioned the  experiments  of  Mr.  Pickering  some  time  since,  (VoL  VI., 
p.  445,)  and  Mr.  Sweetser  has  promised  us  an  account  of  tne  experi- 
ments made,  the  kinds  of  plants  propagated,  and  the  success  attend- 
ing the  same:  this  we  hope  soon  to  lay  before  our  readers. — Ed,] 

CuUivaticn  of  Pelargoniums ,  as  practised  by  Mr,  Cattletighy  one 
of  the  most  successful  growers. — Abnout  the  middle  of  July,  the  soil 
of  an  open  border  is  prepared  for  the  cuttings.  The  situation  chos- 
en is  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  about  six 
fi  eeks  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  and  they  are  then  potted  in  No.  I 
pots.  To  keep  out  the  worms,  they  are  set  upon  a  temporary  stage, 
ra  a  shady  situation,  where  thev  are  allowed  to  remain  three  weeks, 
bv  which  time  the  plants  will  be  established  in  the  pots.  They 
should  then  be  removed  to  a  more  exposed  place,  where  the  sun  and 
air  will  properly  harden  the  wood.  Here  they  should  remain  till 
they  are  taken  into  the  house,  which  is  about  the  end  of  September, 
or  sooner  if  there  is  danger  of  frost.    The  plants  are  stopped  at  the 
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third  or  fourth  joint,  at  this  timo,  in  order  to  make  them  bushy,  and 
are  also  shifted  into  No.  2  pots,  usins  a  little  turfy  loam  and  sand, 
with  the  compost  below  mentioned.  For  a  few  days,  but  little  air  is 
admitted,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period,  as  much  is  given  as  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  will  allow,  until  the  first  of  December,  when  the 
plants  must  be  again  shifled  into  No.  8  pots.  A  little  fowl-dirt  is 
added  at  this  shiAing,  placing  it  near  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The 
shoots  are  again  stopped  at  the  third  joint,  and  the  house  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  45°  for  ten  days,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  to  40°  or 
42°,  at  which  it  is  kept.  The  flues  are  damped  two  or  three  times 
every  night,  to  prevent  the  air  from  becoming  too  dry. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  those  plants  intended  as  large  spe- 
cimen plants,  are  shifted  again  into  No.  4  pots;  those  very  strong 
into  No.  5.  A  small  stick  is  now  put  to  each  stem,  to  tram  them 
into  uniform  and  well  shaped  plants.  By  the  beginning  of  April, 
the  plants  are  syringed  over  the  tops,  three  times  a  week:  the  house 
is  well  damped  every  night  at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  sasnes  opened 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  to  allow  the  damp  air  to  escape,  and 
during  the  day  all  the  air  is  admitted  that  can  be  given  with  safety. 
The  plants,  when  beginning  to  bloom,  are  freelj  watered,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  dunng  the  middle  of  the 
day,  by  means  of  canvass.  When  the  plants  are  housed,  all  decay- 
ed leaves  are  removed,  and  if  the  green  fly  appears,  the  house  must 
be  welf  fumigated.  This  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  in  a 
dry  state,  and  they  must  be  well  watered  the  day  following. 

When  the  flowering  is  over,  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air,  to  harden  the  wood  before  heme  cut  down.  In  July,  when  the 
plants  are  cut  down,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  but  little  water  given;  and  as  Efpon  as  the  new  Shoots  are  an 
inch  long,  they  are  repotted  into  pots  from  one  to  two  sizes  $inaUer, 
the  old  soil  being  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  ^ood  drainage  given. 
When  repotted,  they  are  placed  upon  the  stage  in  a  shady  situation, 
removed  into  the  house  at  the  proper  time,  and  undergo  the  same 
treatment  as  above  recommended  for  young  plants.  When  these 
]>lant8  show  their  flowers,  and  are  intended  for  exhibition,  they  re- 
ceive additional  care,  and  are  watered  with  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally :  they  are  not  syringed  at  the  top :  bees  are  kept  out  of  the 
house  by  means  of  gauze  blinds;  they  are  never  allowed  to  flag  from 
exposure  to  the  sun,  or  want  of  water.  Training  the  stems  to  sticks 
must  again  take  place,  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  into  proper  and 
handsome  shape. 

The  compost  used  is  as  follows: — two  barrowfuls  of  good  mead- 
ow loam  with  the  turf;  one  barrowful  well  rotted  cow  dung,  three 
years  old;  one  peck  sand;  one  peck  bone  dust.  For  winter  potting, 
a  little  more  sand  is  added. — (Oard,  Chron.) 

Cultwaiion  of  the  Caeti.— On  the  19th  of  May,  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Beaton  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
same  appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  society  lately  published.  Mr. 
Beaton  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  gardeners  in  England^  and  his 
remarks  are  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  perusal.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  communication  will  convey  some  valuable  hints  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  cactus  tribe,  now  so  much  more  admired  than 
heretofore: — 
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The  grand  emporium  for  C&cti  is  Mexico,  bat  vast  numbers  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  South  America.  A  few  inhabit  the  sea  coast, 
and  some  fine  cereuses  and  opuntias  have  been  found  growing 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  globe.  Such 
species  occur  abundantly  in  open  arid  places,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  a  naked  soil,  in  addition  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  atmosphere.  From  this  region  up  to  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow,  or  nearly  so,  some  are  to  be  met  with  at  every 
elevation.  In  the  latitudes  of  the  periodical  rains,  eacH  are  deluged 
three  or  four  or  five  months  at  a  time,  while  they  are  completely 
dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  author  stated  that  the  alpine  species  should  receive  the  treat- 
ment of  the  heath  house,  and  the  raelocacti  which  inhabit  the  interior 
tropical  shores,  a  higher  temperature  than  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  in 
the  latter  the  mean  temperature  of  55^  is  necessary  even  in  winter  ; 
but  if  they  are  kept  perfectly  dry  from  October  till  March,  they  will 
live  in  a  much  lower  degree.  The  great  mass  of  the  species  do  per- 
fectly well  in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  if  they  are  kept  near  the 
glass. 

With  regard  to  soil,  some  grow  in  stiff  yellow  clay,  mixed  with 
rough  gravel,  and  some  in  fine  strong  loam  of  different  textures  and 
colors  ;  others  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  light  soil,  in  peat  and  among 
chalk  and  limestone,  and  even  in  the  sterile  lava  of  volcanic  districts. 
Equal  quantities  of  pounded  oyster  shells  and  coal  clinkers  form  by 
far  the  best  drainage  that  can  be  used,  keeping  the  finest  parts  to- 
wards the  top.  A  layer  of  moss,  placed  on  the  drainage,  would  kill 
the  finest  sorts  of  Cacti,  and  must  never  be  used  for  them.  When 
fresh  potted,  water  is  withheld  for  several  days,  in  order  to  let  any 
roots  which  may  have  been  broken,  have  time  to  dry  ;  otherwise,  if 
moisture  is  applied  to  the  wounds  when  fresh,  death  will  soon  be  the 
consequence. 

In  growing  C&cti  from  seeds,  Mr.  Beaton  fills  the  pots  with  cin- 
ders to  within  two  inches  of  the  top,  and  makes  them  up  with  dry 
sandy  peat  and  a  little  clean  sand  on  the  top.  The  pots  are  then 
watered  and  the  seeds  sown,  af\er  which  as  much  dry  sand  is  sprink- 
led over  them  as  will  just  fill  up  the  spaces  between  them  ;  the  whole 
is  then  pressed  down  gently,  and  the  pots  are  put  up  in  any  warm 
place  where  they  are  kept  moist.  The  seeds  will  vegetate  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  must  tnen  be  very  gently  watered  for  fear  of  dis- 
placing till  they  make  their  little  roots,  and  get  firm  hold  of  the  soil, 
af\er  which  they  may  be  freely  and  regularly  watered.  The  seetl- 
lings  should  not  be  transplanted  while  young,  but  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly  and  the  plants  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  pots  until 
they  become  crowded,  which  will  be  in  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  adverted  to  the  advantages  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  hybridizing  cacti,  and  the  production  of  new  and 
beautiful  forms  and  classes  by  judicious  mixture  of  the  various  spe- 
cies.— (Gard,  Chron,) 

CamlUia,  japSnica  var.  eximia. — This  beautiful  variety  is  a  very 
shy  bloomer.  We  notice  that  in  order  to  make  it  flower,  a  writer  in 
the  Oardener^s  Chronicle  recommends  placing  the  plants  in  the  stove 
in  March,  in  order  to  set  their  blossoms;  by  this  means  the  writer 
was  enabled  to  make  them  flower  as  speedily  as  any'other  plants. 
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Comparative  rewlts  of  nine  $ori$  of  Celery, — Mr.  James  Sey- 
mour, m  the  Oardener'i  Magazine^  has  communicated  the  result  of 
an  experiment  upon  nine  sorts  of  celery,  tried  with  a  view  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  kinds.  The  seeds  were  all  sown  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  plants  treated  all  alike,  and  the  result  was  as  follows: — 

Bed  Celery, 
Bailev's  Gigantic- — Out  of  siztjr-three  plants,  fiAy-two  were  solid, 

and  eleven  hollow.    Grows  quick,  but  runs. 
Manchester  Giant. — Out  of  sixty-nine  plants,  sixty-one  were  solid, 

and  eight  hollow.    Coarse,  and  bad  tasted. 
Perkins's  large. — Out  of  sixty-two  plants,  twent;f-8ix  were  solid,  and 

thirty-six  hollow.    Very  bad;  not  worth  growmg. 
Russian  Pink. — Out  of  sixty-seven  plants,  twenty-five  were  solid, 

and  forty-two  hollow.    Very  bad;  not  worth  growing. 
Seymour's  Solid. — Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  plants,  all 

were  solid,  and  none  hollow.    Very  solid,  of  a  peculiar  growth, 

and  fine  flavor. 

Whiie  Celery. 
Kentucky,  or  Lion's  Paw. — Out  of  twentv  plants,  all  were  solid, 

none  hollow.    Very  solid;  of  slow  growth. 
Law's  Giant. — Out  of  sixty-eight  plants,  all  were  solid,  and  none 

hollow.    Very  solid;  a  good  sort. 
Siberian. — Out  of  twenty  plants,  all  were  solid,  none  hollow.    Very 

solid;  a  good  sort. 
Seymour's  Superb  White. — Out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 

plants,  all  were  solid,  none  hollow.    A  very  superior  sort,  of  large 

size,  good  flavor,  and  well  adapted  for  early  crops. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  new  white  celery  of  Mr.  Seymour 
is  the  best  variety.  Next  to  that  comes  Law's  Giant,  a  kind  which 
has  been  cultivated  here  for  two  seasons. 

Mr.  Seymour's  celery  attains  a  very  great  size :  some  heads  have 
been  grown  to  the  enormous  size  of  flfkeen  pounds,  after  it  was  pre- 
pared for  the  table.  If  planted  in  good  moist  soil,  as  celery  alwavs 
should  be,  it  rarely  weighs  less  than  eight  or  nine  pounds.  The 
seed  is  now  oflered  for  sale,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  tried  another 
season. — {Gard.  Mar.) 

Potting  Roses  in  the  autumn. — China  roses,  to  do  well,  should  be 
planted  out  into  the  border  in  May  or  June,  and  be  allowed  to  make 
a  thriAy  growth.  In  September,  they  should  be  taken  up  into  pots. 
A  cultivator  states  that  he  takes  the  plants  up  with  balls,  puts  them 
in  pots  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  half  plunges  them  in 
a  close  pit,  giving  them  a  little  bottom  heat,  shading  them  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  syringing  them  over  the  top  every  night  and  mom- 
inpr.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  will  have  filled  their  pots 
with  fresh  roots,  and  many  of  them  will  be  covered  with  flower- 
buds.  The  best  are  then  selected  and  carried  to  the  green-house, 
where  they  soon  flower.  The  remainder  are  brought  in  as  they 
acquire  sufficient  strength. — {Gard.  Chron.) 

Pottii^  Plants. — Evenr  practical  gardener  knows  that  in  potting 
plants  a  good  system  of  orainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
therefore  I  would  recommend  to  his  attention  the  following  facts: — 
VOL.  VII. — NO.  Via.  39 
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I  have  been  repotting  and  examining  several  hnndred  plants  wicbin 
the  last  few  weeks.  In  pottinff  the  same  plants  last  year,  a  great 
number  of  them  were  drained  with  old  bricks  pounded  to  powder, 
having,  of  course,  a  piece  of  flat  pot  over  the  holes,  and  some  rough 
peat  upon  the  top  or  the  drainage.  Others  were  drained  in  a  more 
common  way,  that  is,  with  small  pieces  of  pots  or  bricks,  but  the  lat- 
ter not  reduced  to  powder.  I  now  find  all  those  pots  in  which  the 
bnck  dust  was  used,  in  better  order,  less  infested  with  worms,  and 
the  plants  themselves  more  vigorous  and  healthy.  No  experiment 
was  thought  of  at  the  time  this  was  done,  but  the  results  are  most 
satisfactory. — (Gard.  Chrcn,)  [Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in 
the  growth  of  plants  in  pots,  than  proper  drainage:  it  is  the  key  to 
all  successful  cultivation.  We  have  found,  in  our  extensive  prac- 
tice, that  plants  potted  in  the  manner  first  above  named,  that  is,  with 
fine  bricks,  (using  those  of  a  sofl  character,)  on  those  coarser,  and  a 
piece  of  broken  pot  over  the  hole,  thrive  much  better  than  those 
only  partially  drained.  There  is  no  one  thing,  in  potting  plants, 
which  should  receive  more  attention  than  the  drainage. — Ed.] 

Fitchsxh  fulgens,  as  well  as  many  of  its  hybrids,  is  easily  forced, 
and  may  be  had  in  flower  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.--<Gorc{.  Chron.) 
[We  have  a  plant  of  this  fine  species,  which  is  now  in  flower. 
Prom  its  habit,  we  should  think  it  well  adapted  for  forcing.  When 
well  grown,  the  plants  are  superb  objects.  Mr.  Tidd,  gardener  to 
S.  Sweetser,  Fulton  village,  Woburn,  has  had  great  success  in  his 
cultivation  of  the  plants,  and  has  promised  us  an  article  on  their 
management.— r£<2.] 

Late  flowering  Carnations, — When  it  is  desirable  to  have  late 
flowerinff  beds  of  carnations,  the  plants  should  be  propagated  in 
April.  Neither  knife  nor  dibber  is  required  either  in  preparing  the 
cuttings,  or  pricking  them  out  where  they  are  to  strike,  nor  any  arti- 
ficial heat,  further  than  placing  a  hand-glass  over  them  when  pricked 
out.  Having  fixed  upon  the  stem  from  which  you  mean  to  draw  the 
piping,  take  the  former  in  your  lefl  hand,  and  the  top  of  the  latter, 
with  four  or  more  leaves,  between  the  two  first  fingers  and  thumb  of 
your  right,  making  a  gentle,  steady  pull;  the  stem  will  give  way  at 
the  place  most  suitable  for  making  roots.  Then,  in  a  south  border, 
where  a  place  has  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  removing  the 
surface  equal  to  the  area  of  the  opening  of  the  hand-glasses  destined 
to  cover  the  cuttings,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  filled  with  pure 
sand,  neatly  leveled,  but  not  pressed  with  the  spade  or  other  instru- 
ment, the  cuttings  may  be  inserted,  the  sand  settled  with  a  gentle 
watering,  and  the  hand  light  put  over  them.  Treated  in  this  way, 
one  may  safely  calculate  upon  nine  tenths  of  them  taking  root. 
Plants  so  obtained,  will  flower  till  winter  sets  in. — {Gard.  Chron.) 

Transplanting  Trees  in  summer. — It  has  been  doubted  by  many, 
that  trees  transplanted  in  the  summer  season,  especially  those  of 
any  size,  could  be  made  to  survive.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  make 
a  practice  of  performing  such  operations  at  that  season,  is  another 
question:  but  yet,  there  may  be  occasions  when,  from  various  caus- 
es, it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  a  tree  in  the  summer,  rather  than 
to  cut  it  down.  We  well  recollect,  in  our  younger  days,  of  transplant- 
ing four  peach  trees  in  the  month  of  Junei  when  in  full  leaf,  and^ 
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with  B  little  care  in  watering,  they  grew  and  flourisbed  at  well  as 
any  removed  in  the  spring,  and  bore  fruit  the  next  season.  The 
subject,  however,  of  transplanting  in  summer,  has  not  occurred  to 
us  since,  until  we  met  with  the  following  in  the  Chnrdtner^s  Chroma 
eie,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers: — "In  reply  to 
the  inquiry  in  your  Chronicle  of  May  8,  respecting  transplanting 
large  trees  in  full  leaf,  1  beg  to  state,  that  at  the  Sheffield  Botanical 
Gardens,  we  have  for  some  time  practised  what  we  term  the  wash- 
ing-in  system,  which  has  been  attended  with  success  in  every  instance. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  not  that,  by  this  method,  trees  of  considerable  size 
may  be  removed  at  this,  or  any  other  season  of  the  year,  with  safe« 
ty.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  last  May,  I  had  occasion  to  form  a 
block  or  screen  in  a  situation  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  which  pur- 
pose I  transplanted  a  number  of  tall  trees  and  evergreens,  not  one 
of  which  was  injured  by  the  removal;  and  a  fortnight  ago,  we  d is* 
posed  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  large  horse-chestnuts,  Spanish  chest- 
nuts, limes,  sycamores,  and  birches,  all  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet 
high,  in  full  leaf,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  the  planting 
of  which  I  superintended:  all,  at  this  time,  exhibit  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  removed.  In  the  first  place,  we  make  the 
hole  where  the  tree  is  intended  to  be  placed  sufficiently  large  for  the 
roots  to  be  placed  at  full  length,  and  in  removing  the  tree,  great  care 
is  taken  to  avoid  injuring  or  cutting  the  roots.  If  a  ball  of  earth  is 
retained,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  assist  in  steadying  the  tree; 
but  if  well  staked  it  is  not  of  much  importance.  As  it  is  essential  that 
the  roots  be  as  little  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  as  f>ossible,  we  pro- 
vide sufficient  earth,  either  sifted,  or  finely  reduced  by  the  spade  or 
rake,  and  have  in  readiness  as  many  buckets  of  water  as  will  nearly 
fill  the  bole;  the  tree  is  then  placed  in  its  intended  position,  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  then  thrown  over  the  roots,  the  fibres  of  which  will 
be  supported  by  it;  the  fine  earth  is  then  expeditiously  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  gradually  subsiding,  fills  all  the  inter- 
stices, and  gives  stability  to  the  tree,  which  is  further  secured  by 
three  stakes,  placed  at  right  angles,  which  finishes  the  operation. 
The  work  must  not  be  trodden  down,  as  is  often  done. — {Gard, 
Chron] 

Brdtnui  praUnns. — This  species  of  f^rass  is  used  in  France  for 
lawns.  In  the  grounds  of  M.  Vilmorin,  at  Verrerds,  this  grass, 
sown  by  itself,  is  found  to  make  an  excellent  close  turf,  and  to  remain 
of  a  dark  green  in  the  hottest  summer  months,  and  in  a  dry  sandy 
soil.  This  is  a  fact  of  very  great  value,  and  it  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  several  acres  of  dry  sandy  soil  having  been  for  soine  years 
entirely  covered  by  this  grass,  at  Barres,  where  M.  Vilmorin  raises 
his  seed. — {Qard.  Mag.)  [This  species  of  grass  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  our  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  our  gardens.  In  this 
country,  where  the  sun  shines  with  such  intensity,  and  where  the 
common  grasses  in  the  best  of  soils  are  literally  dried  up,  even  in 
tolerably  moist  seasons,  it  would  be  invaluable.  For  the  purposes  of 
lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  if  the  above  be  correct,  it  will  be  invalu- 
able to  the  possessors  of  villa  residences. — Ed,] 

Tarred  canvan  is  recommended  as  a  ffood  covering  to  pits  and 
frames.    It  may  be  nailed  on  the  top  edge  of  the  pit^  and  made  to 
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roll  up  on  a  roller.  B^  pottinff  nails  in  the  frame,  the  canvass  m  ould 
be  a  good  protection  for  the  glass,  as  well  as  leave  a  space  for  air 
between.  If  nailed  to  wooden  frames,  it  would  form  screens  useful 
for  garden  purposes,  and  is  cheap.  The  canvass  may  be  of  anv 
thickness,  accoiding  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required.— (Croro. 
Chron,) 

Galvanic  plant  proteetort. — An  apparatus  has  lately  been  invented 
in  England,  called  the  galvanic  plant  protector:  and  it  is  said  to  per- 
fectly secure  plants  from  the  depredations  of  all  such  insects  as  can- 
not ascend  to  the  trees  or  plants  by  means  of  wings.  It  has  proved 
an  effectual  barrier  in  all  cases,  when  tried  by  the  inventor,  who  has 
had  it  in  operation  in  his  garden  twelve  months,  during  which  time 
plants  on  all  sides  have  suffered  severely  while  those  which  were 
protected  by  the  galvanic  apparatus,  had  not  been  injured.  It  is 
described  as  follows: — 

The  galvanic  plant  protector  consists  of  a  taper  or  conical  rinff  of 
zinc,  ofthe  following  dimensions:  six  inches  diameter  at  top,  the  bot- 
tom four  and  three-fourths  inches,  and  the  heij^ht  four  inches.  The 
top  edge  is  flanged  off  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  cut  into  nu- 
merous zigzag  or  vandyked  points,  as  represented  in  a  drawing. 
Immediately  under  this  pointed  flange,  another  ring,  but  of  copper, 
is  neatly  fitted,  being  exactly  of  the  same  taper  as  the  former,  and 
full  one  inch  broad,  supported  in  its  place  by  dots  of  solder,  in  three 
or  four  places  of  its  circumference.  Such  is  the  apparatus;  its  ope- 
ration is  thus: — ^The  bottom  of  the  zinc  ring  being  pressed  into  the 
soil,  until  the  lower  edge  of  the  copper  ring  is  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  above  the  surface,  the  raoUusca  may  crawl  up  the  zinc  with 
impunity,  but  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  copper,  will  receive  a 

galvanic  shock,  and  immediately  turn  away  or  fall  to  the  ground.  I 
ave  repeatedly  watched  them,  and  have  observed  they  were  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  approachinf^  a  second  time.  I  prefer  the  van- 
dyked  edge  to  a  plain  one,  for  this  reason;  if  the  larger  of  this  tribe 
attempt  to  stretch  across  and  above  the  copper  belt,  avoiding  contact, 
xhey  would  be  incapable  of  holding  by  the  points.  In  fixing  the  gal- 
vanic plant  protector,  care  must  be  taken  to  enclose  within  the  ring 
the  rods,  which  are  attached  to  plants  that  require  them  for  sup- 
port, otherwise  the  molluscs  would  find  a  ready  road  to  the  plant 
by  the  rod.  The  apparatus  acts  in  wet  or  dr}[  weather,  and  is  tnere- 
ibre  always  in  action.  Its  appearance  in  use  is  like  a  flower  pot,  and 
its  cheapness,  utility  and  durability,  must  insure  its  general  adoption. 
^(Gard.  Mag.) 

[We  would  recommend  this  apparatus  to  the  noticeof  our  readers. 
We  intend  to  try  it  ourselves,  for  the  destruction  ofthe  canker  worm 
grub.  We  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  over  it:  their 
Bod  bodies  would  form  good  conductors,  and  they  would  receive  such 
a  shock  as  to  throw  them  off.  The  cost  of  each  apparatus  is  only 
about  13i  cents  a  foot. — Ed.] 

Watering  Planta — Watering  out-door  plants  is  frequently  recom- 
mended during  dry  weather;  but  it  should  l)e  avoided  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  benefit  of  artificial  watering  is  but  temporary,  and  it  has 
the  effect  of  exciting  the  roots,  thereby  rendering  them  more  liable 
to  suffer  when  the  water  has  evaporated. — {Eng.  Farm.  Journal) 
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Art.  II.    Foreign  Notieea, 
ENGLAND. 

Oreat  ExhMtiim  of  the  London  Horiieultural  Society. — The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  great  exhibition  of  the  Society,  at  the  Cfais- 
wick  Garden,  on  May  15th,  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  every 
lover  of  plants  or  flowers:  we  only  regret  that  we  have  not  space 
for  the  whole: — 

This  long  expected  exhibition,  with  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
so  many  persons  were  associated,  took  place  on  one  of  the  finest  of 
May  days,  with  no  north-east  winds  to  chill  the  throng  of  visitors, 
nor  a  sinele  threatening  cloud  to  raise  the  apprehensions  of  the  in- 
valid. The  gardens,  too,  with  the  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  in 
full  flower,  the  noble  Glycine  sinensis  decorating  the  walls  with  its 
countless  bunches  of  fragrant  blossoms,  and  the  bright,  clear,  fuU- 
l^rown  foliage  of  the  trees,  uninjured  by  frost  or  drying  winds,  were 
in  a  state  of  greater  beauty  than  is  often  seen  at  the  close  of  an  Eng- 
lish spring.  Five  thousand  seven  hundred  visitors  filled  the  grounds, 
amongst  whom  were  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  theDuke  of 
Devonshire,  Lady  Carlisle,  Lady  Dover,  Lady  Mary  Howard,  Lady 
Newburgh,  Lady  Bridport,  Lacly  Grenville,  Countess  de  Salis,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton;  Earls  Fitzwiiliam,  Carlisle,  Talbot,  11- 
chester,  Bradford,  and  Delaware;  Lords  Hill,  Portman,  Rodney, 
Burghersh,  Oranraore,  Sandon,  Morpeth,  Stavordale,  and  Prudhoe; 
Sir  William  and  the  Hon.  Lady  Middleton,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Rushout, 
the  Count  and  Countess  Bjornstierna,  Baron  Blome,  M.  de  Gers- 
dorfif,  the  American  Minister  and  his  Lady,  together  with  a  crowd  of 
other  persons  of  rank  and  station.  The  bands  of  the  Coldstream, 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and  the  1st  Life  Guards  played  during  the 
afternoon. 

Never  was  there  a  more  signal  exemplification  of  the  benefits 
which  an  institution  like  this  is  capable  of  conferring.  The  estab- 
lishment of  horticultural  exhibitions,  by  encouraging  competition, 
excites  a  degree  of  emulation  which  could  not  be  obtained  without 
the  prospect  of  public  praise  or  reward.  Hence,  though  there  was 
exhibited  last  Saturday  a  varied  collection  of  whatever  is  either  beau- 
tiful or  rare  at  the  present  period,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
objects  brought  forward  was  the  singularly  successful  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  grown.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  pos- 
sessed vigor  and  prodigality  as  well  as  richness  of  blossoms,  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  culture  and  a  correct  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  individual  tribes  could  alone  have  produced. 

Azaleas  formed  one  of  the  classes  in  which  the  most  striking  im- 
provement has  occurred.  When  the  beautiful  varieties  now  culti- 
vated to  such  perfection  were  originally  introduced,  there  was  a 
barrenness  of  stem,  a  deficiency  of  foliaee,  and  a  scarcity  of  flowers 
which  detracted  much  from  their  splendor.  Enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  diflferent  modes  of  treating  them  has  brought  them  into  a 
totally  opposite  condition.     In  the  specimens  of  Messrs.  Green, 
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Batcher,  Falconer,  and  others,  the  Btema  are  barely  perceptible;  the 
ahoota  bend  over  the  edges  of  the  pots,  and  the  blossoms  and  leaves 
are  ao  dense  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  through  them,  patches 
of  the  latter  being  only  here  and  there  visible,  and  thus  giving  greater 
brilliancy  to  the  flowers.  The  character  here  spoken  of  was  espe- 
cially conspicuous  in  A.  indica  lateritia,  variegata,  Smithii,  and  a 
magnificent  crimson  variety  in  Mrs.  Lawrence's  ^roup,  with  blooms 
of  an  immense  size  and  dazzling  brightness.  It  is  probably  the  one 
called  A.  indica  splendens.  Mr.  Green's  double-red  kind,  though 
not  so  compact  in  habit,  was  likewise  particularly  showy.  Next  to 
azaleas,  the  cactaceous  race  was  most  noticeable.  The  Cereus 
Jenkinsonii  and  £piphyllum  speciosum,  from  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to 
Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  of  Cheam,  were  amazingly  large,  and  well 
covered  with  blossoms.  Specimens  of  the  same  kinds,  together  with 
a  large  Cereus  specioaissimus,  and  a  fine  plant  of  C.  Maliisonii,  with 
its  rich  crimson  flowers,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park;  while  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  B, 
Miller,  Esq.,  Tooting,  exhibited  a  dwarfer  plant  of  Epiphyllum 
speciosum,  which  was  literally  a  complete  mass  of  delicate  pink 
bloom,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kinzston,  contributed  a  charming  E. 
Ackermanni,  which  was  nearly  as  broad  as  it  was  high,  and  of  the 
most  elegant  proportions:  the  flowers  of  the  last  were  very  gorge- 
ous. In  all  these,  and  many  more,  which  there  is  not  space  to  men- 
tion, the  high  state  of  health,  conjoined  with  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  blossoms,  elicited  much  admiration.  The  climbers  dispersed 
through  the  larger  collections,  exhibited  singly  or  arranged  in  detach- 
ed groups,  were  a  source  of  great  allurement  to  the  lovers  of  this 
Interesting  tribe.  Considerable  prizes  having  been  oflered  for  plants 
of  this  description,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  have  been 
a  larger  number  of  competitors;  but  the  specimens  were,  on  the 
whole^  highly  meritorious,  and  it  is  honed  that  some  of  them  will 
have  the  eflect  of  inducing  not  a  few  cultivators  to  bestow  on  them 
that  attention  they  so  much  deserve.  Decidedly  the  most  lovely, 
though  not  the  most  novel,  of  the  climbing  species,  was  Tropieolum 
tricolorum,  a  plant  which  will  ever  retain  its  high  character.  Two 
specimens  of  this,  trained  on  a  trellis,  which  partially  covered  the 
pots,  the  blossoms  being  disposed  all  over  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  they  had  been  purposely  fastened  in  the  proper  position,  were  sub- 
jects of  universal  esteem;  they  were  shown  by  Mr.  Green.  A  large 
plant  of  Stephanotus  floribundus,  with  its  sweet-scented  whjte  blos- 
soms just  beginninir  to  expand,  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Butcher's  main 
collection.  Gompholohium  polymorphuin,  from  Mr.  Barnes,  gar- 
dener to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  was  attached  to  a  flat  trellis,  and  its 
numberless  large  crimson  flowers  created  a  display  which  was  hardly 
exceeded  by  any  other  object.  From  the  same  individual,  there  was 
a  beautiful  Poivrea  (Combrctum)  coccinea,  which  shows  that  it  can 
be  grown  almost  as  finely  in  a  pot  as  when  planted  in  the  border  of 
a  stove.  The  vivid  scarlet  of  its  copious  floral  racemes  was  very 
conspicuous.  There  was  considerable  merit  in  the  culture  and 
training  of  Zichya  coccinea,  broujirht  by  Mr.  Upright,  gardener  to  G. 
C  Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Morden,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Streatham.  Zichya 
pannosa,  from  Mr.  Butcher,  was  also  exceedingly  fine;  and  another 
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•pecies  of  Zichya,  from  the  collectioD  of  Miss  Traill,  was  hlj^hly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  gardener  there*  A  noble  Clematis  Sio* 
boldii  was  sent  by  Mr.  Garrett,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Jenner;  an  enor- 
mous  Zichya  glabrata,  bv  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lay  ton;  and  Echitessub- 
erecta,  with  its  pretty  pale  yellow  blossoms,  together  with  Thunber- 

S'a  Hawcayneana,  havmg  large  deep  blue  flowers,  appeared  among 
>.  Butcher's  climbers.  It  is  needless  to  specify  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  each  species  was  treated.  The  principal  things  to  be 
observed  were,  that  they  were  j^rown  on  circular,  cylindrical,  flat,  or 
other  trellises,  according  to  their  habit;  and  that  flat  ones  are  prefer- 
red for  those  kinds  which  are  of  weakly  growth,  and  produce  great 
numbers  of  small  flowers;  while  the  more  luxuriant  sorts,  and  such 
as  bear  larger  and  scattered  blossoms,  are  affixed  to  a  cylindrical  trel- 
lis, or  to  one  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel.  In  pelargoniums,  a  very  great 
and  manifest  improvement  has  been  effected  since  last  ^ear;  and  this 
is  not  so  much  m  th^  size  or  figure  of  the  flowers,  as  \n  their  color, 
abundance,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plants.    We  never  saw  three 

Slants  so  large  and  so  similar  in  size,  form,  and  habits,  as  those  ex- 
ibited  by  Mr.  Catleugh, — Climax,  Cecilia,  and  Discount, — measur- 
ing nearly  four  feet  in  width.  The  specimen  of  Victory  in  Mr.  Cock's 
collection  was  perfect.  In  the  distribution  of  medals  for  these  flow- 
ers our  florist  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  the  winning 
growers  and  varieties.  The  Gold  Banksian  was  awarded  to  Mr, 
Cock,  for  the  best  collection  of  six  varieties,  containing  Jewess,  Lou- 
is Quatorze,  Joan  of  Arc,  Bijou,  Coronation,  and  Victory;  and 
anru>ng  nurserymen,  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  Erectum,  Jewess,  Corona- 
tion, Florence,  Victory,  Una:  the  large  silver  to  Mr.  Gaines,  for 
Beauty  of  Ware,  Joan  of  Arc,  Climax,  Lineatum,  Eliza  superb,  Ju- 
ba;  Silver  Banksian  medals  were  also  obtained  by  Mr.  Gaines,  for  a 
brilliant  seedling  called  the  Rising  Sun;  and  Mr.  Catleugh,  for  Prince 
of  Waterloo,  a  seedling  variety,  fine  in  habit,  form,  and  color,  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  Jewess,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance. A  variety  called  the  Shru bland  Scarlet,  well  adapted  for 
either  pots  or  beds  of  the  flower  garden,  must  not  be  passed  over. 
It  has  large  leaves,  and  copious  trusses  of  the  most  splendid  scarlet 
flowers;  Mr.  Conway,  of  Old  Brompton,  was  the  exhibitor  of  this. 
Among  the  cinerarias,  the  best  was  one  something  like  King,  but 
larger  and  darker,  from  Mr.  Kyle,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq »« 
Lay  ton,  and  a  beautiful  crimson  variety  from  Mr.  Green,  of  Cheam. 
Of  calceolarias  there  was  a  profusion,  the  chief  new  ones  being  from 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Catleugn,  of  Chelsea.  A  neat  little  varietv  waa 
furnished  by  Mr.  Standish.of  Bagshot,  which  was  spotted  and  blotch- 
ed, like  a  leopard,  on  a  yellowish  ground.  Much  notice  was  taken 
of  six  hydrangeas,  shown  by  Mr.  Dowson,  the  gardener  to  W. 
Leaf,  Esq.,  of  Streatham;  and  for  the  size  and  form  both  of  the  in- 
dividual flowers  and  heads,  they  were  surpassingly  excellent.  Heaths 
of  many  kinds  were  abundant,  and  more  than  usually  good.  Erica 
persoluta  alba,  and  E.  perspicua  nana,  from  Mr.  Barnes,  both  pre- 
sented a  lovely  mass  of  white  blossoms;  the  former  we  can  compare 
to  nothing  so  well  as  a  snow  wreath.  Mr.  Plurably,  gardener  to  E. 
G.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  produced  E.  aristata  major,  than  which  no  vari- 
ety is  more  showy;  and  a  fine  plant  of  E.  regerminans^  thickly  load- 
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ed  with  its  small  pinkish-white  flowers.  £.  Hartnelli,  not  inferior  to 
£.  aristata  major,  E.  elegans,  with  a  curious  habit  and  delicate  pink 
blossoms,  and  E.  veutricosa  camea,  which  was  little  excelled  by  any 
other,  were  from  Mr.  Venables,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Escj.,  of 
Chesbunt.  E.  ampullacea  rubra,  and  E.  Hartnelli  nova,  beautifully 
grown,  were  sent  from  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom.  But  the  loTeh- 
est  heath,  and  most  charming  specimeUj  was  E.  propendens,  grown 
by  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.;  notning  could  exceed 
the  beaut}^  of  this  plant,  which  was  covered  with  pretty  pink  bells, 
and  constituted,  both  from  the  immense  quantity  of  its  flowers,  its 
low  nature,  and  partially  pendent  habit,  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind. 
In  the  above  enumeration,  simply  a  few  of  the  most  striking  sorts 
have  been  noted;  it  would  occupy  half  our  columns  to  remark  on  all. 
Of  specimen  plants,  not  ranking  with  any  of  the  foregoing  classes, 
yet  meriting  distinction  for  their  superior  culture,  such  numbers  pre- 
sented themselves  that  only  a  selection  can  be  named.  In  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  collection  were  Cytisus  racemosus,  about  six  feet  hi^h, 
spreading  in  all  directions  nearly  as  wide;  Ixora  Bandhuca,  with 
nearly  thirty  prodigiously  large  heads  of  flowers,  looking  like  hemi- 
spheres of  fire;  Acacia  cordata,  a  singularly  graceful  species,  in  re- 
markable perfection,  and  fully  ^ve  feet  high;  with  a  plant  of  Eu- 
phorbia splendens,  which  would  half  fill  an  ordinary  stove,  studded 
all  over  with  lively  crimson  ornaments.  A  specimen  of  Chorozema 
cordatum,  from  Mr.  Barnes,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  in- 
stance of  good  cultivation  which  the  show  afibrded.  Every  one 
knows  the  rambling  nature  of  this  species,  and  how  seldom  it  can  be 
reduced  within  moderate  dimensions.  The  plant  in  question  was, 
however,  of  a  greater  diameter  than  heieht,  the  branches  numerous, 
dense,  hanging  down  over  the  pot,  and  having  a  bunch  of  uncom- 
monly large  blossoms  at  the  extremity  of  each.  In  short,  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  model  of  perfection;  its  beauty  had  apparently  been 
caused  by  frequently  pinching  off  the  points  of  the  young  shoots. 
Erythrina  Crista-gnlli  was  as  well  grown  in  a  pot  by  Mr.  Butcher  as 
we  have  ever  seen  it  in  the  open  border.  It  no  doubt  requires  mere- 
ly a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  pot  room.  The  brilliant  little  Lechenaul- 
tia  formosa  was  exhibited  by  several  persons,  but  none  had  it  finer 
than  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esa.,  of  Cheam:  neither 
stems,  branches,  soil,  nor  the  upper  part  of  the  pot  were  at  all  dis- 
coverable; nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  few  spots  of  green  foliage, 
and  one  blaze  of  glowing  flowers.  Pimelea  decussata  and  Coleone- 
ma  pulchrum,  from  Mr.  Pawley,  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Bromley, 
were  exceedini!;ly  well  cultivated.  Boronia  pinnata,  from  G.  Alston, 
Esq.,  of  Birmingham;  Diliwynia  speciosa,  from  Messrs.  Young,  of 
Epsom:  D.  floribunda,  and  Chorozema  Dicksonii,  from  Mr.  Hunt, 

{gardener  to  Miss  Traill;  Campanula  garganica,  shown  by  Mr.  Tay- 
or,  gardener  to  J.  Foster,  Esq.,  Streatham;  Templetonia  glauca, 
from  Mr.  Upright,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Ridge,  Esq.,  Morden;  with 
Selago  Gilliesii,'  and  Ixora  rosea,  from  Mr.  Venables,  gardener  to 
W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  all  bore  testimony  to  the  sterling  value  of  the 
plants  and  the  great  merits  of  their  cultivators.  If  there  was  one 
object  among  the  specimens  which,  after  the  Chorozema  cordatum, 
carried  away  the  palm  for  its  splendor,  and  for  the  talent  displayed 
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in  its  manai^ement,  it  was  probably  the  Helichrysum  putnilum  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Tooting.  We  want  the  skill 
to  describe  this  specimen;  but  it  was  most  masnificent.  The  plants 
which  obtained  an  entrance  for  the  sake  of  their  curiosity  were 
Chamasrops  humilis,  a  dwarf  half-hardy  palra,  with  thick  clusters  of 
minute  yellow  flowers  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves.  It  was  flowered 
and  shown  by  Mr.  Dowson,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Straatham. 
Another  object  which  was  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  very  orna- 
mental, was  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  from  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshiroi  at  Chiswick.  The  scarlet  of  its 
bracts  was  unusually  dark,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  its  flowering;  it 
was  destitute  of  leaves,  which  rendered  its  aspect  still  more  extraor- 
dinary. Ardisia  paniculata,  from  its  spreading  pyramidal  spikes  of 
pink  blossoms;  Aitonia  capensis,  for  the  red  hue  of  its  flowers,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  a  red  bladdery  capsule;  and  Bignonia  picta, 
a  shrub  wita  flowers  not  much  unlike  those  of  Siphocampylus  bi- 
color — have  all  claims  to  beauty  as  well  as  singularity;  they  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Venables,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.  New  or 
particularly  scarce  plants  were  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  specimens 
of  older  ones:  nevertheless,  they  were  not  quite  wanting,  and  com- 
prised a  few  that  were  very  ornamental :  Gloxinia  rubrai  exhibited 
oy  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom,  and  Mr.  Green,  of  Cheam,  maintains 
its  original  character,  and  will  be  a  great  favorite.  From  Mr.  Stand- 
ish,  of  Bagshot,  there  was  an  enormous  plant  of  Fuchsia  corymbi- 
flora,  whicn,  allowing  for  the  injury  it  had  sustained  in  travelling,  is 
id  every  respect  as  fine  as  has  been  represented,  and  has  bloomed  all 
the  winter  in  a  warm  green-house.  Fuchsia  Youellii,  with  long  red 
flowers,  seems  a  hybrid  between  F.  fulgens  and  some  of  the  smaller 
species.  Cut  specimens  were  at  the  exhibition  from  Mr.  Youell. 
There  were,  moreover,  cut  flowers  of  Aqiiilegia  glandulosa,  from, 
we  believe,  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  C.  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Hillington, 
which  showed  this  species  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  hitherto  in- 
troduced; they  were  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  with  a  pale  whitish 
centre.  Pimelea  spectabilis,  grown  by  Mr.  Barnes,  was  very  gene- 
rally noticed;  it  had  twenty-five  bunches  of  its  pinkish-white  blos- 
soms, and  is  of  a  better  habit  than  most  of  its  allies.  A  great  num- 
ber of  medals  were  awarded  for  the  various  objects. — (Gard, 
Chron.) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices, 


Grafting  the  Peach  with  success, — I  am  not  aware  that  any  process 
l^as  been  devised  for  grafting  upon  the  peach  stock,  with   any  certain 
prospect  of  success.    Experiments  doubtless  have  of^en  succeeded 
YOL.  Vli. — NO.  VIII.  40 
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in  rearing  grafts  upon  peach  stocks,  but  more  often  ftiiled.  A  gar- 
dener in  my  neighborhood  informed  me  that  he  once  grafted  upon  one 
hundred  peach  stocks,  and  all  the  grafts  died,  and  most  of  the  stocks. 
(He  was  always  successful  in  grafting  upon  other  kinds.)  Last  year 
I  was  induced  to  investigate  the  matter  with  a  view  to  devise  some 
means  of  obviating  this  failure,  as.  it  is  desirable  in  many  cases  to 
graft  in  lieu  of  budding,  persuaded  that  although  the  discovery  might 
be  of  no  great  practical  utility,  yet  it  would  be  an  interesting  acquL- 
Bition  to  the  science  of  arboriculture.  The  peach  tree  is  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  any  of  our  orchard  trees,  and  frequently  with  us, 
in  congenial  soils,  the  first  year  from  the  seed,  attains  the  height  of 
six  feet,  with  stems  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter. 
The  circulation,  of  course,  must  be  very  active,  and  the  sudden  check 
ft'om  heading  down  such  a  tree,  will,  in  many  cases,  destroy  it.  But 
should  it  live,  the  roots  continuing  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  scion  is 
overflowing,  as  it  were,  by  the  sap;  that  is,  the  sap  flows  so  fast  from 
the  wounds,  as  to  prevent  the  process  of  granulation,  by  which  the 
coin  is  united  to  the  stock.  To  graduate,  then  the  supply  of  sap  to 
the  wants  of  the  scion,  is  the  primary  object,  and  the  measures  ne- 
cessary to  secure  this  condition,  are  just  those  which  tend  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  stock  after  heading  down.  To  carry  my  purpose  into 
effect,  I  proceeded  contrary  to  some  of  the  ordinary  rules  for  graft- 
in«f.  In  the  middle  of  July,  I  selected  the  scions  from  thirty  trees» 
with  four  or  five  eyes,  taking  care  to  choose  those  which  contained 
leaf  buds.  The  stocks  chosen,  were  moderately  growing  instead  of 
thrifty  stocks,  and  were  trees  of  the  growth  of  that  season  from  the 
seed.  Before  heading  down,  I  passed  a  long  sharp  knife  down  en- 
tirely round  the  tree,  and  severed  all  the  lateral  roots  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches  from  the  trunk,  according  to  its  growth.  This 
done,  the  trees  were  headed  down  at  a  point  where  the  stem  was 
just  the  size  of  the  scion,  or  a  little  larger,  as  the  scions  were  insert- 
ed a  little  on  one  side  of  the  pith.  The  insertions  were  made  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  cleft  grafting.  The  scions  were  then  secured  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sheet  lead,  wound  spirally  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  cleft,  and  a  small  ball  of  grafting  clay  put  over  the  whole.  To 
my  gratification  every  scion  inserted  in  this  way  grew  off  finely,  and 
the  coming  season  will  doubtless  make  handsome  trees.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  lead  binding  or  mode  of  insertion  is  essential,  and  al- 
though I  have  tried  no  other  plan,  yet  I  presume  that  other  methods 
will  answer  equally  well,  provided  the  pieliminary  steps  are  properly 
attended  to.  On  other  stocks  I  have  grafted  with  success,  with  no 
other  binding  or  protection  than  the  strip  of  lead,  and  have  used  lead 
ligatures  with  great  expedition  and  success  in  budding.  The  intro- 
duction of  lead  ligatures  was  merely  an  experiment  with  a  view  to 
expedite  grafting  and  budding  in  large  nursery  operations.  Thus  far 
I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the  old  methods.  When 
heading  down  the  stocks,  I  took  care  in  every  case  to  leave  either 
one  or  two  small  shoots,  some  leaves,  or  several  nascent  buds,  in  or- 
der to  continue  all  the  functions  of  the  tree  until  union  had  taken 
place  between  the  scion  and  the  stalk.  As  soon  as  the  buds  of  the 
scion  began  to  put  forth,  all  below  upon  the  stalk  was  pruned  off. 
When  the  scions  were  taken  from  the  trees,  the  leaves  were  all  re- 
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moved  .  as  in  budding,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  the  foot  stalk. 
The  clay  and  ligatures  were  removed  in  the  fall,  when  vegetation  had 
ceased,  and  the  wounds  were  all  well  closed.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  leave  any  thing  growing  on  the  stalk,  and 
regret  that  I  did  not  try  some  without. — UlUirUi  G.  Page^  M.  l).,  in 
Albany  Cultivator, 

The  Missouri  Winter  Squash. — This  is  a  new  variety  of  the 
squash,  which  originated  in  the  west.  We  have  before  us  a  letter 
from  Joshua  Longstreth,  £sq.,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  to  S. 
Downer,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  which  accompanied  a  donation  of  a  few 
seeds,  some  of  which  were  kindly  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Downer,  who 
also  loaned  us  Mr.  Longstreth's  letter:  the  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  same: — 

'^Knowing  that  you  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  thin^  relating  to 
horticulture  and  botany,  I  send  you  herewith,  a  specimen  of  the 
Missouri  winter  squash,  or  true  vegetable  marrow,  and  which,  (if 
you  do  not  already  possess  it,)  will  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  your  vegetable  department.  I  received  the  seed  of  this  variety 
about  a  year  ago,  from  a  friend  in  the  far  west,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, cultivated  it  successfully  the  last  summer,  and  am  much  pleas- 
ed with  it,  being  rich,  sweet,  and  nutritious,  possessing  the  very  de- 
sirable property  of  being  fit  for  the  table  until  the  month  of  April, 
say  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  provided  they  are  kept  in 
a  dry  warm  situation  during  winter,  the  quality,  in  my  o|iinion,  far 
Burpnssinj;  all  others  of  the  squash  kind. — /  am,  very  respectfidly, 
thy  friend i  Joshua  Longstreth.*^ 

New  Camellias. — Dr.  Gunnell,  of  Washington,  whose  excellent 
article  on  growing  camellias  in  the  parlor  appeared  a  short  time 
since,  (p.  214,)  has  sent  us  the  descriptions  of  two  new  ones  which 
he  has  lately  received.    They  will  appear  in  our  next. — Ed. 


Art.  IV.    Masiaehvsetti  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday,  July  9. — Exhibited.  Flowers:— From  the  President  of 
the  Society,  a  few  specimens  of  picotee  pinks  from  plants  lately  im- 
ported, and  a  variety  of  fine  roses.  From  J.  T.  Smith,  cut  flowers 
of  Epiphyllum  Ackerm&nu  and  Cdreus  speciosissimus.  From  Dr. 
Thompson,  Charlestown,  several  dahlias.  From  S.  Walker,  some 
new  carnations  and  picotees,  and  several  roses;  also^  t^nothdra 
macroc&rpn,  and  fine  large  bouquets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  fine  dis- 
play of  Chinese  and  hardy  roses.  From  A.  Bowditch,  roses  and 
bouquets.    From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  few  dahlias  and  bouquets. 
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Native  Plants:— From  B.  £.  Cotting,  upwards  of  twenty  speciea 
of  native  plants. 

Fruit:— From  J,  F.  Allen,  Salem,  some  excellent  George  IV. 
peaches,  and  black  Hamborffh  grapes.  From  W.  Kenrick,  Meth- 
ven  Scarlet  strawberries.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  handsome  black 
Tartarian  cherries.  From  H.  Edwards,  Boston,  cherries  without 
name.    From  Matthew  Skelton,  cherries. 

July  10,^Exhibited.  Flowers :— From  S.Walker, a  fine  display 
of  oicotees  and  carnations  as  follows: — 

Camatiofu: — Clarke's  London  (scarlet  bizarre,)  Downtons'  Lan- 
caster Lass,  (red  flake,)  Thompson's  Renetta,  (red  flake,)  Yeo- 
man's Metropolitan,  (scarlet  bizarre.) 

Pieotea: — Hogg's  JMLiss  Campbell,  Sharp's  Red  Rover,  Hafton's 
Mrs.  Ray,  Willmer's  Bung,  Grandissima  and  Venus,  Diadem  and 
Orson's  Fair  Flora,  also  fine  large  bouquets. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  a  number  of  Chinese  and  hardy  roses  and 
Martagon  lilies.  From  F.  W.  Macondry,  dahlias,  viz.  Fireball, 
Reliance  and  Marshal  Soult.  From  D.  Mclntyre,  an  excellent  flow- 
er of  Ne  Pius  Ultra.  From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets  and  lilies.  From 
H.  W.  Dutton,  the  following  dahlias,— -Ne  Plus  Ultra,  St.  Leon- 
ard's Rival,  Climax,  and  Miss  Johnson.  From  Miss  Sumner,  bou- 
quets. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  splendid  specimens  of  double  dwarf  rocket 
larkspuijs,  four  colors,  and  a  great  variety  of  double  clove  pinks  and 
picotees  from  seed:  also  bouquets.  From  W.  Kenrick,  peonies, 
roses,  white  lilies,  f/emeroc&llis  csenllea,  red  Ohio  lily,  Siberian 
spiriea,  variegated  leaved  spiraea,  bee  larkspur  and  bouquets  of 
other  flowers.  From  A.  Bowditch,  bouquets.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  dahlias,  viz.:  Napoleon,  Rienzi,  Dennisii,  Virgin  Queen, 
Countess  of  Mansfield,  Striata  formosissima,  Lord  Liverpool,  &.Cr, 
also  bouquets.  From  John  A.  Kenrick,  Rhododendron  m&ximum, 
lilies,  roses,  &c. 

Native  Plants: — From  B.  £.  Cotting,  fifteen  species  of  plants, 
among  which  were  fine  flowers  of  the  Azalea  viscdsa  and  Spine^a 
&lba.     . 

Fruit:— From  J.  F.  Allen,  very  superior  specimens  of  George  IV. 
peaches.  From  George  Walsh,  Charlestown,  a  black  cherry,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy.  From  S.  Downer,  fine 
Downer  cherries.  From  Mr.  Hawkes,  Lynn,  Methven  scarlet  straw- 
berries. 

July  17. — Exhibited.  Flowers :— From  Messrs  "Winship,  large 
and  nne  bouquets.  From  W.  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  Capt. 
George  Lee,  a  handsome  specimen  of  Yiieea  filamentdsa.  From 
Miss  J,  Bigelow,  a  handsome  specimen  of  Ydeea  gloridsa.  From 
Misses  Sumner,  bouquets.  From  A,  H,  Hovey,  double  rocket  lark- 
spurs.    From  W.  Meller,  a  great  variety  of  pinks. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society,  some  very  large  and  extra  fine 
specimens  of  the  iSpiree^a  lobata  americjina.  From  S.  R.  Johnson, 
Chinese  roses,  carnations,  and  picotees.  From  Joseph  Breck  & 
Co,,  a  number  of  very  beautiful  seedling  picotees,  carnations,  and 
pinks  J  some  were  quite  select.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets. 
From  F-  W,  Macondry,  Fire-ball,  Suflblk  Hero,  and  other  dahlias. 
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From  C.  Golderman,  handsome  Bpeciroens  of  NMum  spl^ndenf. 
From  W.  Magoun,  Cambridgeport,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Middlesex 
Rival,  and  Sulphurea  elegans  dahlias,  all  f(ood  for  the  season. 

From  S.  Walker,  large  specimens  of  Cimiclfuga  fce^ida,  and  car- 
nations, picotees,  and  bouquets.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Hdya 
carndsa,  or  wax  plant,  carnations,  yerbenas,  boucjuets,  and  the  fol- 
lowing dahlias: — Rienzi,  Julia,  Napoleon,  Dennisii,  Lord  Liver- 
pool, &c. 

Native  Plants: — A  variety  of  species  from  B.  E.  Cotting.  From 
W.  I  jncoln,  Worcester,  .^l^piaf  tuber6sa,  Lilium  philadllphicum, 
canad^nse,  and  sup^rbum. 

Fruit: — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  fine  specimens  of  Franconia  rasp- 
berries. From  S.  Pond,  handsome  Franconia  raspberries,  and  red 
and  white  Dutch  currants.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  black  mulber- 
ries, from  seedling  trees.  From  J.  Hovey,  red  and  white  Dutch 
currants,  and  fine  large  gooseberries.  From  Mr.  Walsh,  black 
cherries  without  name.  From  W.  Mackintosh,  red  and  white  Dutch 
currants,  and  Franconia  raspberries.  From  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams,  white 
Biearreau  cherries. 

July  24. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  Messrs.  Winship,  seve- 
ral fine  carnations,  Passifl6ra  alkta.  Gloxinia  41ba,  and  other  flow- 
ers. From  S.  Walker,  large  and  showy  bouquets.  From  P.  Barnes, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Suffolk  Hero  dahlias;  also  two  fine  specimens  of 
Gladiolus  floribdndus.  From  Mr.  Tidd,  gardener  to  S.  Sweetser, 
very  handsome  specimens  of  JY^rium  splendens,  the  Triumph  of 
Luxembourg  and  yellow  Tea  roses;  also,  a  fine  flower  of  the  dahlia 
Eva,  with  bounuets,  verbenas,  &c. 

From  S.  R.  Johnson,  Chinese  roses,  hollyhocks,  carnations,  and 
bouquets.  Prom  John  Hovey,  carnations  and  bouquets.  From  Hov- 
ey &  Co.,  specimens  of  the  Thunb6rgta  alkta,  T.  alkta  &lba,  and  the 
splendid  new  one,  T.  alkta  aurantiaca,  the  latter  of  a  rich  brilliant 
orange;  also,  bounuets.  From  W.  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  Jos. 
Breck  &  Co. ,  seedling  carnations  and  picotees  of  great  beauty.  From 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  several  dahlias,  carnations,  verbenas,  and  bou- 
quets. • 

Native  plants,  of  several  species,  from  B.  £.  Cotting. 

Fruit: — From  J.  F  Allen,  Salem,  very  superior  Geo.  IV.  peaches; 
the  Committee  tasted  the  fruit,  which  they  found  to  be  excellent 
for  forced  peaches:  Mr.  Allen  has  been  very  successful  in  his  culti- 
vation, having  annually  produced  about  three  hundred  peaches  on 
one  tree:  also  a  fine  cherry,  of  medium  size  and  dark  rich  color, 
the  name  unknown,  but  its  merits  entitle  it  to  general  cultivation. 
From  J.  Hovey,  i^ooseberries  and  black  mulSerries.  From  W. 
Kenrick,  gooseberries.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  black  mulberries 
from  seedling  trees.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  large  and  superior  red 
and  white  Dutch  currants. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  large  Franconia  raspberries.  From  S.  Pond, 
Franconia  raspberries.  From  W.  Mackintosh,  fine  red  and  white 
Dutch  currants,  and  Franconia  raspberries.'  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  War- 
ren, Warren's  Transparent  cherries. 

Vegetables:— From  Mr.  Tidd,  gardener  to  S.  Sweetser,  shelled 
beans. 
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FanetUl  HaU  Market. 


Art.  Y.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


RoQtt^  Tuberat  ^c. 

PoUtoes: 

New,  per  fausliel, 

Early  white,  per  bushel,. 

Old,  per  barrel, 

Tornipe: 

New,  per  bunch, 

Onions: 

New  red,  per  bunch,.. . . 

New  white,  per  bunch,. . 
Beela,  new,  per  bunch,. . . . 
Ckrrots,  new,  per  bunch,. . 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Radishes,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound . . . 


Cabbages  f  Saladt,  ^c» 


Cabbages,  early,  each, . . . 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

lettuce,  per  head, 

Rhubarb,  per  pound, 

Teas: 
Green  Prolific,  per  bushel. 

Beans: 

String,  per  half  peck,. . . . 

Shelled,  per  quart, 

Com,  early  white,  per  doz.,. 

Tomatoes,  per  dozen, 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal. 
Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gaJUon 


From 
«cls, 


Pot  ttud  SwMi  Herbs, 


6 

4 

6 

6 
75 

3 
20 
12i 


6 

12i 

2 

3 

1  00 
26 
80 

m 

17 

^i 
25 

25 


To 

9cts 

1  26 
1  25 

8 


6 
8 

1  00 
4 


37i 
20 


Squashta  and  Pumpkins. 

Summer  squaslies,  per  doc: 

Bush, 

Crookneck, 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert,  new: 

Common,  per  bushel 

Early  Harvest,  per  liYp'k 

Dried  apples,  per  pound,. 
Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Junealing, 

Green  (^isel, 

Sugar  Top 

Peaches,  forced,  per  dozen: 

Extra  fine, 

Common, 

Raspberries,  per  box: 

Ciommon, 

Franconia, 

ApricoU*,  per  quart,. , ..... 
(^rrants,  per  quart: 

Red  Dutch, 

White  Dutch, 

Black,. 

Blackberries,  per  quart 

Thirobleberries,  per  quart,. . 
Mulberries,  per  quart: 

English  black, 

Common, 

Whortleberries,  per  quart,. . 

Blueberries,  per  quart, 

Gooseberries,  per  quart: 

Large, 

Common, 

(berries,  per  quart : 

Common 

Watermelons,  each, 

Muskmelons,  each, 

Cucumbers,  perdosen: 

Extra 

Common, 

Cranljcrries,  per  bushel,. . . . 
Grapes  (forced,)  per  pound: 

lilack  Hamburgh, 


From  I  To 
9  cts.^  cU. 


17 
25 


I  00 
25 

25 
874 
87i 

400 
300 

20 
25 
S7i 

6 

8 

8 

17 

20 

37i 

25 

6 

6 

25 
I2i 

8 
20 
124 

25 

12J 
2  OO 


20 
1  25 

50 
500 


25 

37i 


8 
10 
10 
20 


10 
25 
26 


Parsley,  per  box,. ....  ...  12^ 

Sage,  per  pound, 17        20 

Marjorum,  per  bunch, 6        12^ 

Savory,  per  bunch 6        12.J 

Spcnrmint,(grcen,)pr.  b'nch,  3 

Remarks. — Never,  since  we  have  reported  the  state  of  the  market 
and  crops,  have  we  known  so  dry  a  summer  as  the  present.  At  the 
date  of  our  last,  drought  had  then  done  serious  damage  to  the  va- 
rious crops.  Rain  was,  however,  daily  expected,  and  there  have 
been  appearances  of  easterly  storms;  but  these  signs  have  all  disan- 
pcarecl,  and  only  a  few  showers  have  occurred,  probably  not  to  tue 
depth  of  an  inch  of  rain. 
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VegeiakUi. — ^The  early  potato  crop  has  suffered  severely,  and  un- 
less rain  soon  falls,  the  late  crop  will  be  far  below  the  average  pro- 
duct. Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  April,  and 
prevented  early  planting,  potatoes  have  not  come  in  so  early  as 
usual :  the  old  crop  being  about  gone,  those  of  the  new  command 
good  prices.  Turnips,  beets,  &c.,  are  plentiful  for  the  season. 
Cabbages  have  not  yet  been  brought  in,  except  the  early  kinds. 
Greens  of  all  sorts  are  gone.    Peas  have  been  very  scarce,  and 

S rices  high,  owing  to  the  drought.  String  beans  are  tolerably  abun- 
ant.  Tomatoes  are  brought  from  New  York  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  the  price  yet  holds  up,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  them. 
While  the  weather  has  been  so  adverse  to  most  plants,  the  tomato 
is  much  benefited  by  the  dry  and  warm  season.  Autumnal  marrow 
squashes  now  come  to  hand  of  good  size,  and  tolerably  well  ripened; 
but  the  vines  have  suffered  severely,  and  there  is  some  doubt  about 
a  full  crop.    Summer  squashes,  of  both  sorts,  are  now  brought  in. 

FruiL — New  apples  have  made  their  appearance  in  great  abun- 
dance, since  our  last:  great  quantities  are  brought  from  the  south: 
a  few  superior  early  Harvest  came  to  hand  from  the  vicinity.  Pears 
have  been  unusually  abundant,  and  the  market  is  supplied  with  four 
or  five  kinds,  some  of  which  are  brought  from  New  York*  Peaches, 
of  forced  cultivation,  have  been  brought  in  freely,  and  sold  at  our 
Quotations.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  gentlemen  of  wealth  encourage 
the  skill  of  the  horticulturist,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  delights  bis 
friends  and  gratifies  their  appetites.  Apricots  have  not  been  very 
plentiful.  Watermelons  and  muskmelons,  from  tbe  south,  are  now 
abundant,  a  full  supply  having  arrived.  Grapes  are  good,  and  com- 
mand our  prices.  Uucumbers  are  scarce  for  this  late  season:  the 
dry  weather  has  nearly  killed  the  vines,  and  there  is  probably  not 
ene  fiflh  of  the  crop  expected.  Cherries  have  been  abundant. 
Blueberries,  and  other  wild  sorts  of  berries,  have  been  very  plenti- 
ful, and  of  large  size.  Of  raspberries,  there  has  been  rather  a  scan- 
ty supply.— Jtt.  T.,  July  30,  1841. 
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FOR  AUGUST. 


FRVIT  DEPARTMENT. 


Chrape  vines  in  the  green-house  and  grapery  will  soon  be  coloring 
their  fruit,  and  will  require  attention.  If  any  mildew  should  make 
its  appearance,  the  vines  may  be  syringed  with  whale  oil  soap,  or 
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with  sulphur  water.  The  sfaootfl  should  be  kept  well  tied  in,  and  all 
superfluous  ones  cut  out.  Syringe  freely,  and  give  an  abundance  of 
air,  leaving  the  sashes  open  all  night,  unless  there  are  signs  of  rain. 

Strawberries, — Now  is  the  season  to  prepare  for  new  plantations, 
80  that  the  plants  may  be  set  out  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  or  ear- 
ly in  September.  The  soil  should  be  well  dug  up  and  manured  with 
old  compost,  and  the  plants  may  be  then  set  out.  Old  beds  should  re- 
ceive attention.  Keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  cut  off  the  super- 
fluous runners,  if  they  are  not  wanted  to  fill  up  the  bed. 

Budding  should  be  done  this  month.  Cherries  and  plums  in  par- 
ticular should  be  attended  to.  Pears,  apples,  and  especially  peaches, 
may  be  put  off  later. 

FLOWER  DEPARTHEKT. 

Dahliai, — Owing  to  the  dry  season,  dahlias  are  now  suffering;  yet 
they  do  not  look  so  bad  as  we  have  seen  them  in  more  favorable 
years,  and  we  predict  a  good  bloom,  if  rain  should  fall  soon.  Thev 
will  need  care.  Keep  the  branches  well  tied  up,  and  cut  away  ail 
superfluous  wood,  lloe  frequently,  and  if  the  soil  gets  hard  by 
trampling  upon  the  surface,  let  it  be  lightly  forked  over. 

White  lilieSf  and  similar  bulbs,  should  be  taken  up  now  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  increase  them. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  repotted  this  month,  into  No.  4  pots. 

Oeraniums  may  be  propagatea  all  this  month. 

Camellias  should  be  dulv  watered  and  freely  syringed  over  the 
foliage.  Where  there  is  a  large  collection,  repotting  may  commence 
the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Cactuses  will  require  occasional  supplies  of  water. 

Roses  of  the  haray  kinds  may  now  be  budded.  The  Chinese  and 
other  tender  sorts  may  also  be  layered  this  month. 

Ozalises  of  some  kinds  may  be  potted  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
for  early  flowering. 

Mi^onette  and  sweet  alyssum  may  be  now  sown  in  pots  for  flow- 
ering m  winter. 

Verbenas  wanted  for  keeping  over  the  winter,  should  now  be  lay- 
ered into  small  pots,  or  cuttings  put  in  so  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
established  before  cold  weather. 

Pansy  seed  should  now  be  planted  for  early  flowering  in  the 
spring. 

Ericas  may  be  repotted  if  they  require  it,  and  cuttings  inserted  in 
May  will  now  be  rooted  so  as  to  be  potted  Off. 

Chinese  primroses  should  be  now  repotted  into  No.  4  pots,  in 
which  they  are  to  flower  during  the  winter. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  should  be  budded  in  August. 

Azaleas  may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings  with  success. 

Cantua  coronopifolia  seed  sown  now,  will  produce  fine  plants  for 
blooming  next  summer. 

Green'house  and  hot-house  plants  will  require  considerable  atten- 
tion this  month.  They  should  all  be  looked  over  preparatory  to 
removing  to  the  houses  in  September. 


To  Readers  and  Oorrespondents. 

Mr.  Kenrick's  article,  in  the  present  number,  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  His  visit  to  England  enabled  him  lo  make  nu- 
merous observations  upon  the  state  of  horticulture  in  that  country. 
We  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  the  present  number  to  general 
notices,  and  believe,  from  their  interesting  character,  they  will  be  as 
acceptable  as  our  usual  quantity  of  original  matter.  Want  of  room 
compels  us  to  omit  several  domestic  notices,  which  are  already  in 
type. 

Received — Manuscript  communications  from  W.  Kenrick,  Dr.  J. 
S.  Gunnell,  W.,  H.,  W,  C,  W.,  Alexander  Gordon. 

Books  and  Printed  Papers, — The  Agriculturist,  No.  7.  The 
Franklin  Farmer,  Nos.  39,  40,  and  41.  The  American  Farmer, 
Nos.  7,  8  and  9.  The  Maine  Farmer,  Nos.  24,  25,  26,  and  27. 
The  New  Genesee  Farmer,  No.  7.  The  Yankee  Farmer.  The 
Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  No.  10.  The  Farmer's  Cabinet, 
No.  11.  The  SoutUeru  Agriculturist,  No.  6.  The  Farmer's  Re- 
gister, No.  7.     The  Cultivator,  No.  7. 

OC^  Payments  for  the  Magazine, — We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
urging  our  sul>scribers,  particularly  those  at  a  distance,  to  send  us  the 
amount  of  their  respective  subscriptions,  some  of  which  have  been 
standing  two  or  three  years.  We  have  before  urged  the  importance 
lo  us  of  prompt  payment.  As  our  Magazine  receives  but  barely  suffi- 
cient support  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication,  we  must  there- 
fore respectfully  request  all  who  are  owing  subscriptions  for  one  or 
more  volumes,  to  send  us  the  amount  as  soon  as  possible.  By  a  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster  General,  every  post-master  has  a  right  to  re- 
mit money,  free  of  postage,  from  subscribers  to  publishers.  Subscrib- 
ers residing  in  or  near  Philadelphia  may  make  payment  to  our  agents, 
Messrs.  D-  Landreth  &  Co.,  of  that  city.  Those  in  or  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  J.  F,  Callan.  All  subscriptions,  for  two  years  er 
more,  remaining  unpaid  after  the  first  of  January,  1841,  will  be  stop- 
ped, and  the  accounts  forwarded  for  collection.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  continue  the  Magazine,  if  its  limited  number  of  subscribers  are 
not  prompt  in  their  payments.  All  subscriptions  are  credited  upon 
the  cover  of  the  Magazine. 

Payments  Jor  the  Magazine,  from  July  1,  to  August  1,  1841. 


A.  Farrier,  7ih  vol.  $3  00 

J.  F.  Priest,  7ih  vol.  8  00 

James  Vila,  7th  vol.  8  00 

A.  Lawrence,  7th  vol.  3  00 

A.  S.  Holmes,  7th  vol.  3  00 
G.  B.  Emerson,  7ih  vol.  3  00 
W.  H.  Davis,  7th  vol.  3  00 
J.  Froth ingham,  6ih  vol.  3  00 
S.  Downer,  7ih  vol.  3  00 
James  Arnold,  7th  vol.  ,3  00 

B.  Bodman,  7th  vol.  3  00 


W.  P.  Jenny,  4th  &  5th  6  00 

F.  Coolwine,  7ih  vol.  8  00 

A.  H.  Hubbard,  7th  toI.  8  00 

J.  C.  Gray,  7th  vol.  3  00 

A.  De  Witt,  7th  vol.  8  00 

F.  W.  Macondry,  7th  vol.  3  00 

P.  Barnes,  7th  vol,  2  00 

W.  Lawrence,  6th  &  7th  6  00 

W.  Hewens,  7th  vol.  8  00 

L  Livermore,  7th  vol.  8  00 
J.  P.  Richardson,  6th  8c  7tk  6  oa 


Nursery  to  Let. 

The  Subscriber,  having  the  elements  of  an  extensive  and 
valuable  nursery  and  garden,  well  located  for  the  business,  half 
a  mile  from  the  capital  of  Ohio,  is  desirous  to  engage  I  he  same 
to  an  energetic,  experienced,  capable  gardener,  on  shares,  for 
a  term  of  years,  • 

Applicants  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
general  capacity  for  such  an  undertaking. 

There  is  on  the  premises,  a  choice  selection  of  nearly  one 
thousand  varieties  of  the  different  hardy  fruits,  many  of  them 
m  bearing;  a  considerable  variety  of  shrubbery;  a  small  green- 
house; a  choice  selection  of  plants;  and  some  thirty  thousand 
stocks  and  young  worked  trees. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  young  man,  without  family,  would 
^  preferred.  n 

The  right  kind  of  a  man,  wishing  to  engage  in  this  business, 
^lU  be  sure  to  find  a  good  opportunity  to  do  so,  by  applying  to 

JOHN  A.  LAZELL. 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  1811. 


WINTER   FIOWERJNG   OXALISES. 

The  Oxalises  are  all  beautiful  bulbs;  very  desirable  for  parlor 
cultivation,  where  they  flower,  (most  of  the  species,)  nearly  all 
Winter.  Thev  are  of  the  most  simple  cultivation,  merely  re- 
quLring  to  be  managed  as  follows:— 

I'ot  the  bulbs  in    Septexnber,  six  in  each  pot,  (No.  4,)  or  four 

!°  ^^ch  pot  of  a  smaller  size,  {No,  3.)     The  soil  should  be  Hght 

^nd  sandy,      p,         ^j^e  bulbs  half  an  inch  below  the  surface, 

«nish  with  a  watPrincr,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  shady  situation  until 

ihl  ""^  appear  above  the  soil,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 

j^«e  followinrrnre  tbc  kinds:— 

^-  Bowiei^  ^.  ?    very  largo  clusters  of  bright,  rosy  colored 
floAverg/  in?  ^^nts  each. 

•   ^^rnua     Z'th    clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers;  8  cents 
^Q-cii,       '    wiin 
"•^«ei-nuQ  pie^j,    ^-itb  clusters  of  double  yellow  flowers;  124 

g-  'oseat^^h-  olorcd  flowers,  dwarf  habit;  8  cents  each. 

P^arda,  e^c^'  ^  Meiehaiits  Bow....Borto.. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Mtes  made  during  a  Vtsit  to  JVctc  York^  Philadel- 
phia^  Baltimore  and  fVashingtony  and  intermediate  plcu^esj 
from  Aug.  8th  to  the  22dy  1841.     By  the  Editor. 

It  is  DOW  upwards  of  two  years  since  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  either  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Baltimore.  At  that  time,  when  in  the  latter  place, 
we  were  desirous  of  calling  upon  some  of  our  friends  and  cor- 
respondents in  Washington,  but  want  of  time  prevented  us 
from  availing  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  so.  During 
our  present  visit  we  determined  to  extend  our  tour  farther, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Washington.  The  object  of  our 
visit  at  the  latter  place  was  mostly  to  note  down  the  general 
state  of  horticultural  improvement  at  the  seat  of  government, — 
to  inspect  the  commercial  gardens  of  the  city, — and,  from  the 
statements  which  have  been  made,  in  relation  to  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  President's  house,  and  the  extravagant  expen- 
ditures for  their  improvement  and  keeping,  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  visit. 

In  1831  we  first  visited  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  though 
at  that  time  we  did  not  take  that  interest  in  noticing  the  state 
of  gardening,  which  we  have  since.  We  did  not,  however, 
let  the  opportuuity  pass  without  visiting  several  of  the  finest 
gardens.  But  again,  in  1835,  we  made  it  our  special  purpose 
to  extend  our  visit  to  as  many  of  the  best  gardens,  which  then 
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existed,  as  possible;  and  the  impressions  then  made  upon  our 
mind  have  been  given  at  some  length  by  us  in  our  first  volume. 
By  contrasting  our  remarks  at  that  time  with  what  we  shall 
have  to  offer  in  the  present  article,  a  distinct  idea  will  be  ob- 
tained of  the  rapid  progress  of  horticultural  improvement  in 
this  country. 

Probably  no  one  thing  has  tended  more  to  the  diffusion  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  in  the  several  cities  which  have  been 
named,  than  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  plants  by  rail-road  communication,  it  has,  in  truth, 
been  the  great  means  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  and 
cultivators  of  plants,  objects  which,  otherwise,  must  have  long 
remained  with  the  original  importer  and  propagator.  But, 
thanks  to  the  enterprising  character  of  our  countrymen,  this 
has  not  been  the  case;  by  the  facilities  which  are  afforded, 
plants  are  now  disseminated  as  rapidly  over  one  half  of  the 
Union,  as  they  were  in  former  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  our  large  cities. 

Another  means  of  the  rapid  spread  of  a  taste  for  plants  may 
be  found  in  the  frequent  intercommunication,  which  has  taken 

f)lace  between  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  the  several  At- 
antic  cities,  by  the  rapid  source  of  rail-roads  and  steam-boats. 
Visits  are  often  made,  with  a  view  to  inspect  the  collections 
of  plants,  and  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  such  as  are  new  and 
rare,  and  also  to  note  the  improvements  which  are  continually 
taking  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  numerous  tribes  which 
now  enrich  our  gardens.  Our  only  wish  is,  that  such  frequent 
personal  communication  may  have  the  tendency  to  do  away 
with  much  of  the  jealousy  which  now  exists  between  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  that  there  may  be  more  mutual  good  feeling 
existing  among  them;  and  that  their  united  efforts  may  be 
more  effectual  in  advancing  the  great  interests  of  horticultural 
improvement. 

JVcw  Yorky  Aug.  9th. — Our  visits  were  first  made  in  this 
city;  and  though  some  of  the  places  have  been  before  noticed, 
there  have  been  so  many  additions  of  new  plants,  and  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  introduced,  that  we  believe  our  readers 
will  find  much  to  interest  them. 

Residence  of  J.  M.  Bradhurstj  Esq,^  above  Haerlem. — This 
fine  old  place  has  been  in  possession  of  this  family  for  many 
years.  It  is  situated  just  beyond  Haerlem,  near  the  Eighth 
Avenue,  and  bordering  upon  the  Hudson  river.     From  the 
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garden  front,'  fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  water;  and  though 
the  scenery  is  not  of  that  grand  character,  which  is  the 
charm  of  that  noble  stream,  still  it  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
add  greatly  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bradhurst  is  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  and 
spends  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  gar- 
den. Although  he  has  an  excellent  gardener,  many  of  the  ca- 
mellias have  been  inarched,  and  other  plants  propagated,  by  his 
own  hands.  The  green-house  is  about  fifty  feet  long,  with  an  ad- 
joining hot-house,  twenty-five  feet.  Both  are  built  against  a 
rather  steep  bank,  so  that  the  back  wall  scarcely  projects  above 
the  ground.  From  the  flower  garden  there  is  a  descent  of  a 
few  steps  to  the  range  of  houses,  and  still  further  down,  in  the 
hollow  in  front,  is  the  kitchen  garden,  which  was  formerly  a 
very  low  situation,  but  has  been  filled  up  so  as  to  make  a  de- 
sirable spot*  * 

The  flower  garden,  containing  about  one  eighth  of  an  acre, 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  is  laid  out  in  small  beds  of  various 
shapes,  with  box  edgings.  Each  of  the  beds  we  found  full  of 
annuals  and  perennials,  and  green-house  plants  turned  out  of 
the  pots  into  the  ground.  The  cypress  vine,  trained  in  a  py- 
ramid form,  was  flowering  beautifully.  Some  fine  large  ery- 
thrinas  were  blooming  very  strong.  Among  other  things  we 
noticed  a  good  variety  of  the  Bourbon  roses,  which  were  in  full 
bloom.  Mr.  Bradhurst  makes  it  a  practice  to  plant  out  all  his 
large  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  border,  and  take  them  up 
in  the  fall;  by  this  means  they  make  a  good  growth,  (after  be- 
ing pruned,)  and,  if  taken  up  carefully,  do  as  well  as  if  they 
had  not  been  moved. 

Bignonia  rddicans  and  grandifldra,  both  stand  the  winter 
perfectly  well  here,  and  when  we  saw  them,  were  flowering 
abundantly;  the  latter  more  so  than  the  former,  and  making  a 
rich  display  with  its  large  trumpet-shaped  orange  red  blos- 
soms. In  some  seasons  Mr.  Bradhurst  has  covered  the  vines 
by  winding  a  little  straw  around  them  to  prevent  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  freezing  and  thawing. 

The  collection  of  camellias  is  tolerably  large,  embracing 
some  good  plants  of  F16yu  and  other  fine  kinds,  together  with 
several  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Bradhurst,  which  have  not  yet 
flowered;  the  collection  of  cactuses,  and  other  plants,  is  also 
good. 

In  the  garden  front  of  the  house  are  some  fine  large  willows, 
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planted  by  Mr.  Bradhurst's  father,  which  are  now  sixty  feet 
high,  with  their  weeping  branches  falling  to  the  ground.  Such 
fine  specimens  we  have  rarely  seen;  On  the  eastern  front  Mr. 
Bradhurst  has  himself  planted  some  good  masses  of  pines, 
which  obstruct  the  view  of  the  house  from  the  street,  and  af- 
ford protection  from  the  winds.  We  left  this  place,  highly 
pleased  with  our  visit. 

Fort  Washington^  R,  F.  Carman^  Esq* — The  upper  part 
of  the  island  contains  many  delightful  situations  for  villa 
residences,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson  river. 
Beyond  Haeriem,  the  surface  is  broken  by  gentle  undula- 
tions, and,  in  many  places,  so  well  wooded  as  to  render 
many  situations  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  We 
learned  from  our  friend,  Mr.  Dunlap,  who  accompanied 
us,  that  several  individuals  have  selected  some  of  these 
fine  spots  for  their  country  residences,  and  have  already  com- 
menced  building. 

Fort  Washington  is  highly  interesting  from  its  historical  as- 
sociations. It  is  situated  immediately  upon  the  Hudson  river, 
forming  a  steep  bank  of  several  hundred  feet,  from  whiph  the 
surface  rapidly  descends  to  the  north,  east,  and  south.    It  was 

Erobably  from  its  more  inaccessible  character  than  any  of  the 
eights  near  it,  thaV  it  was  selected  for  a  fort  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.  It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  history  of  that  period,  that  this  fort  was  garrisoned  by 
the  American  troops  to  the  number  of  nearly  three  thousand 
men,  under  Col.  Magaw;  and  when  the  American  army  re- 
treated to  the  Jersey  side,  it  was  the  wish  of  Gen.  Washington 
that  this  fort  should  be  evacuated.  But  Gen.  Greene,  who  had 
the  supervision  of  that  portion  of  the  army,  deemed  it  ad- 
visable for  them  to  remain,  until  it  was  too  late,  and  retreat 
rendered  impossible.  The  result  was  a  severe  engagement 
with  the  English:  the  troops  were  driven  into  the  fort,  and 
there  compelled  to  surrender  to  Gen.  Howe.  Mr.  Noble,  the 
gardener,  informed  us  that,  in  ploughing  and  cultivating  the 
ground,  he  has  dug  up  numerous  cannon  balls,  bullets,  &c.,  and 
he  showed  us  some  which  had  lately  been  taken  out  of  the  soil. 
Fort  Washington  is  four  miles  beyond  Haeriem,  and  about 
eleven  from  New  York.  The  direct  road  is  over  the  Eighth 
Avenue;  but  from  the  rail-road  depot  at  Haeriem  it  is  a  short 
ride.  The  house  is  built  directly  upon  the  spot  where  the 
fort  was  erected,  and  very  little  trace  can  now  be  seen  of  llie 
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old  redoubts.  From  the  house,  which  fronts  the  river  to  the 
west,  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  Hudson,  with  its 
waters  whitened  with  a  hundred  sail  of  vessels,  and  numerous 
steam-boats  which  daily  pass  up  and  down.  The  entrance 
front  is  from  the  east,  from  whence  another  view  more  varied 
presents  itself;  in  the  distance  runs  the  East  river,  and  empty- 
ing into  that  and  extending  inland,  and  beyond  the  fort  to  the 
north,  the  Haerlem  river  winds  its  way;  the  foreground  is  en- 
riched with  the  rich  valleys  and  thickly  wooded  hills  which 
lie  between. 

The  flower  garden  is  on  the  north  of  the  house.  A  fine 
green-house  has  lately  been  erected,  about  fifty  feet  long, 
which  we  found  partly  filled  with  a  good  collection  of  camel- 
lias; among  them  we  noticed  Donckela^rt,  Dunlap's  ameri- 
c&na,  &c.  Adjoining  the  green-house  is  a  small  stove,  with  a 
pit,  which  is  intended  for  flowering  roses  in  mid-winter.  Part 
of  the  pit  was  already  planted.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Carman  to  put  up,  in  addition,  a  grape-house. 

There  are  two  very  large  sago  palms  (Cycas  revoluta) 
here,  which,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  place,  are 
interesting  objects.  These  plants  are  many  years  old, 
and  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Dunlap  ten  years  ago  from  the 
collection  of  plants  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Gen.  Washington;  and  they  are  probably  the  only  two  relics 
left  of  that  once  very  fine  collection,  as  the  green-house  or 
conservatory,  together  with  all  the  plants,  was  consumed  by 
fire  a  few  years  ago.  The  plants  are  in  full  health,  and  occu- 
py a  prominent  place,  which  they  fully  deserve,  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  walks  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  garden. 

Nothing  pleased  us  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  the  fine 
plants  of  Alldysia  citriodora,  of  which  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
in  number,  each  five  to  six  feet  high.  These  were  only  two 
years  old  from  the  cutting,  and  were  pruned  and  trained  as 
standards,  having  a  clean  stem  about  three  feet  high,  and  then 
branching  out  so  as  to  form  a  fine  head,  three  to  four  feet 
broad,  and  two  to  three  feet  high:  every  branch  was  terminat- 
ed with  a  raceme  of  its  not  inelegant  flowers,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  most  vigorous  growth.  These  plants,  from  their  rapid 
growth,  afibrd  a  constant  supply  of  young  shoots,  which  are 
very  desirable  for  bouquets,  from  the  highly  fragrant  character 
of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Noble  informed  us  that  these  plants  were 
struck  from  cuttings  two  years  ago;  and  after  making  a  vigo- 
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rous  growth  the  first  season,  during  which  time  they  were  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  and  trained  to  a  single  shoot,  they  were 
taken  up  and  laid  in  the  cellar,  just  covering  the  roots  with  a 
little  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  lately  done  with  the 
Jtfdrus  multicaulis:  in  the  spring  they  were  again  planted  out, 
the  main  branch  having  been  beaded  down  to  about  three  feet: 
during  the  year  they  branched  finely,  and  at  the  end  of  last 
autumn  they  were  again  carefully  lifted  and  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar, as  in  the  previous  winter,  and  this  spring  removed  to  the 
border  again.  Under  this  treatment  they  have  become  beauti- 
ful objects,  and  with  no  more  care  than  would  be  given  to  the 
most  ordinary  green-house  plant.  Planted  out  alternately  on 
the  back  of  a  border,  with  standard  roses,  they  are  showy  ob- 
jects in  the  garden,  setting  aside  the  great  value  they  possess 
for  the  citron-scented  odor  of  their  foliage. 

Mr.  Carman  has  a  very  good  collection  of  standard  roses, 
among  which  we  noticed  the  Perpetual  Rose  du  Roi  and  white 
Perpetual  Moss,  some  of  the  Isle  du  Bourbons,  and  other 
sorts,  the  whole  in  good  condition,  with  fine  branched  heads. 
The  collection  of  tender  roses  is  also  good,  embracing  many 
of  the  new  teas  and  Bengal  kinds.  The  camellias  are  all 
very  well  grown  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Noble. 

Passing  through  the  vegetable  garden,  we  noticed  a  frame 
erected  after  the  manner  we  have  recommended  in  our  Vol. 
I.,  p.  403,  where  we  have  given  an  engraving.  It  has  been 
found  to  work  admirably,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried:  it  was 
not  put  up  till  late  in  the  spring,  after  early  forcing  had  com- 
menced: the  coming  year  Mr.  Noble  will  probably  commence 
forcing  early  in  February.  The  largest  tomatoes  we  have 
ever  seen  were  growing  here;  some  of  the  fruit  would  measure 
six  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  This  could  not  arise  from 
cukivation  alone,  as  Mr.  Carman's  plants  were  no  more  vigorous 
than  those  we  saw  at  other  places,  and  we  spoke  to  Mr.  Noble 
to  save  us  a  few  seeds,  which  he  kindly  promised  to  do. 

The  flower  garden  is  laid  out  in  angular  shaped  beds  of 
small  size,  occupying  a  square  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  with 
the  walks  edged  with  box.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  the  plan  is  the  narrowness  of  the  walks,  not  being  above 
two  feet  wide,  and,  consequently,  not  allowing  two  to  walk 
abreast.  The  same  error  we  saw  committed  at  other  places. 
It  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  never  to  make  the  walks  less 
than  three  feet  wide,  and  if  three  and  a  half,  it  will  be  better. 
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The  borders  were  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias, 
phloxes,  beautiful  annuals,  &c.  Mr.  Carman  intends  to  make 
many  improvements  upon  his  place,  and  has  already  commenc- 
ed widening  and  altering  the  main  approach  to  the  house.  We 
only  regret  that  we  did  not  find  Mr.  Carman  at  home,  when 
we  made  our  visit. 

{To  be  coiUinued,) 


Art.  II.  Remarks  upon  the  State  of  Gardening  in  Ohio; 
with  Practical  Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  many  of 
the  best  Varietiei  of  Fruits^  Flowers  and  Vegetables  in  that 
Clhnate.     By  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

In  the  following  article,  I  propose  giving  you  a  sketch  of 
my  gardening  operations  for  the  last  few  years;  not  with  the 
expectation,  however,  of  contributing  any  thing  new,  but  that 
ydu  may  see  we  are  not  entirely  neglectful  of  the  subject. 
My  grounds  are  divided  into  two  separate  pieces,  lying  at 
right  angles;  so  that  in  passing  out  at  the  corner  of  one  piece, 
we  enter  into  the  corner  of  the  other.  They  were  not  so 
arranged  from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  being  town  lots. 
The  first  contains  one  sixth  of  an  acre,  and  on  the  front  of  it 
is  built  my  dwelling-house.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  flower  garden  ;  with  the  borders  occu- 
pied by  grape  vines,  plums  and  quince  trees.  It  is  enclosed 
either  with  buildings  or  a  wooden  fence  ten  feet  high,  against 
which  are  trained  the  vines.  On  two  sides  of  one  of  the 
buildings  are  trained,  as  wall  frtiit,  two  Seckel  pear  trees,  cov- 
ering a  surface  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  square  feet.  They 
produce  much  larger  fruit  than  standard  trees,  and  are  the  only 
trees  that  have  not  suffered  from  blight.  The  exposure  being 
north  and  east,  they  are  less  afiected  by  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun.  By  thus  training  to  the  walls,  fine  fruit  can  be  pro- 
duced without  shading  tbe  ground  for  other  purposes.  The 
other  division  of  the  garden  contains  nearly  half  an  acre,  and 
lies  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  east.     It  is  enclosed  with 
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a  tight  board  fence  six  feet  high.  The  western  quarter  was 
originally  occupied  with  pear  trees;  but  these  all  perishing 
with  the  blight  soon  after  they  came  into  a  bearing  state,  have 
been  partly  replaced  with  choice  apple  trees,  and  partly  by 
new  pear  trees.  The  easterly  three  quarters,  is  mainly  devot- 
ed to  a  vegetable  garden,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  minor 
fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  aAd  cur- 
rants. On  the  north  border  is  a  row  of  the  pound  or  large 
winter  pear  trees;  on  the  south,  flowering  shrubs,  roses,  buf- 
falo berry,  &c. 

The  soil,  when  it  came  into  my  possession,  was  a'stiflf 
whitish  clay;  but  by  putting  on  every  autumn,  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  manure  and  sand,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  lime, 
and  deep  trenching,  it  has  become  as  rich  and  pleasant  a  soil 
as  any  gardener  could  desire  to  turn  up  with  his  spade.  Across 
the  west  end  of  the  vegetable  garden  stands  a  row  of  peach 
trees,  embracing  some  choice  varieties  received  from  Mr. 
Kenrick,  of  Nonantum  Hill.  These  are  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  the  peach  insect,  by  enclosing  the  base  of  each  tree 
in  a  box  one  foot  square  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  filled 
and  heaped  up  with  the  cinders  and  ashes  of  bituminous  coal. 
Early  in  November  the  box  is  raised,  and  the  covering  of  the 
roots  removed  so  as  to  lay  them  bare  to  the  frosts  of  winter. 
At  this  time  careful  search  is  made  for  such  of  the  larvae  as 
may  have  escaped  my  eye  in  the  spring,  or  may  have  been 
hatched  from  eggs  introduced  into  the  bark  near  the  top  of  the 
ashes  during  the  summer. 

In  April  following,  the  trees  receive  a  thorough  dressing  of 
soft  soap,  thinned  with  a  little  urine,  and  laid  on  with  a  painter^s 
brush  as  high  up  as  a  man  can  reach.  The  same  composition 
is  applied  to  all  my  fruit  trees,  especially  the  younger  ones. 
It  gives  the  bark  a  smooth,  healthy  appearance,  far  preferable 
to  the  white-wash  usually  applied,  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  trees.  Under  this  course  the  foliage  of  the  peach  has  a 
rich,  deep  green  color.  The  disease  called  the  **  yellows," 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  this  portion  of  Ohio.  For  blight  in 
pear  trees,  the  best  remedy  that  has  fallen  under  my  notice, 
has  been  to  dig  away  the  earth  for  three  or  four  feet  around 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  apply  about  half  a  bushel  of  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal  and  a  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur.  This 
quantity  is  suflScient  for  a  tree,  ten  or  fifteen  years  old.  By 
this  course  the  disease  was  arrested  in  two  bearing  trees  for  a 
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number  of  years.  It  should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four 
years.  Cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  roots  has  also  been  tried 
on  some  of  my  trees,  and  apparently  with  benefit. 

The  raspberry  chiefly 'cultivated  is  the  red  Antwerp;  but 
it  requires  to  be  laid  down  every  autumn,  and  covered  with 
earth  or  straw  to  protect  it  from  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
oar  variable  winters.  Plants  which  stand  under  the  north 
side  of  a  fence  or  a  building  bear  the  winter  in  a  manner  un- 
harmed. This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Madeira  grape  vine 
and  Greville  rose,  both  of  which  are  killed  if  exposed  to  the 
mid-day  sun  of  winter,  but  live  uninjured  if  grown  in  a  north- 
em  shaded  exposure.  The  gooseberry  and  some  of  the  for- 
eign grapes,  especially  the  white  Chasselas  and  black  Ham- 
burgh, are  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  mould  or  rust.  For 
this  lime  and  sulphur  water  is  a  pretty  certain  remedy,  if  ap- 
plied in  season;  but  we  hope  to  remove  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  troublesome  pests,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Haggerston's  remedy 
can  be  procured,  a  solution  of  fish-oil  soap.  The  rose  slug, 
for  which  this  remedy  was  discovered,  has  latterly  been  very 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  my  strawberry  plants,  especially 
Keen's  seedling  and  the  pine-apple,  but  a  thorough  wetting 
with  the  new  remedy,  I  hope,  will  hereafter  remove  the  evil. 
The  ^'  upholster  bee"  has  latterly  been  nearly  as  troublesome 
as  the  slug  to  our  smooth  leaved  roses  and  some  other  plants, 
such  as  Champney's  multiflora,  and  the  Otaheite  and  Wistaria 
frut^scens,  cutting  two  or  three  large  elliptical  pieces  from 
nearly  every  leaf. 

Early  Cucumbers. 

For  out  of  door  culture,  and  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  a  frame,  my  manner  of  raising  this  desirable 
vegetable  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  ^our  readers. 
Early  in  April,  or  generally  when  the  peach  is  in  blossom, 
take  the  dish  of  a  flower  pot,  or  bason,  and  fill  it  half  full  of 
loose  rich  earth  or  chip  manure.  On  this  scatter  a  quantity 
of  the  seeds  of  the  early  Russian  cucumber,  and  cover  them 
with  a  folded  flannel  cloth  of  two  or  more  thicknesses.  On 
this  pour  scalding  hot  water,  sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  thor- 
oughly, set  it  in  a  warm  place  near  the  stove  or  fire-place,  and 
keep  the  whole  moist  by  occasional  sprinklings  with  warm 
water.     In  two  or  three  days  they  will  germinate,  and  when 
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ibe  roots  are  an  inch  long  they  are  ready  for  planiing.  The 
ground  is  thus  prepared: — a  bole  is  dug  a  foot  deep,  and 
eighteen  inches  square;  fill  this  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
top  with  old  mulch  and  well  rotted  horse  manure.  It  is  then 
filled  up  and  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  with  light 
garden  mould,  sloping  a  little  to  the  south.  Four  or  six  of 
the  plants  are  then  set  in  shallow  boles  near  the  centre  of  the 
biH,  and  the  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves  lightly  covered.  A  box 
eight  inches  deep  at  one  end  and  six  inches  at  the  other,  of  a 
size  to  receive  a  pane  of  ten  by  twelve  glass,  which  is  puttied 
into  a  groove  similar  to  a  window-sash,  is  then  placed  over 
each  bill.  To  promote  the  absorption  of  caloric,  the  surface 
of  the  hill  should  be  sprinkled  with  charcoal  powder  or  soot. 
When  the  box  is  well  bedded  in  the  soft  earth,  raise  a  low 
embankment  around  the  outer  edge  with  the  trowel,  to  exclude 
ihe.  cold  air.  In  two  or  three  days  the  plants  will  appear 
above  ground,  and  by  covering  the  glass  with  a  bit  of  board  or 
shingk  at  night  they  will  stand  a  smart  frost  unharmed.  This 
cucumber,  when  fully  grown,  is  only  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter;  and  is  the  most  tender,  juicy 
and  high  flavored  variety  of  the  whole  tribe.  I  have  now  cul- 
tivated it  for  twenty  years,  and  preserved  the  seed  pure  from 
any  other  mixture.  In  this  climate  they  are  fit  for  the  table 
generally  early  in  June.  As  the  plants  rise  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  the  box  is  raised  by  a  bit  of  brick,  or  wholly 
removed.  This  variety  runs  but  little,  and  they  will  produce 
better  by  sticking  them  as  you  do  peas. 

Earlt  Peas. 

The  early  May  pea,  or  early  Charlton,  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  is  generally  fit  for  the  table  by  the  20th  of  May,  if 
planted  in  March.  In  years  past  I  made  a  practice  of  pre- 
serving the  first  formed  pods  for  seed,  and  in  this  way  accele- 
rated their  ripening  by  about  a  week.  The  same  course  has 
also  hastened  the  growth  of  the  early  Russian  cucumber  fully 
as  much.  In  our  deep  rich  soil  the  ^'  pie  plant,"  or  Ah^um 
undulata,  grows  with  great  vigor  and  luxuriance,  and  we  have 
it  for  use  early  in  April  or  in  March,  if  protected  and  warmed 
by  covering  the  roots  with  a  flour  barrel.  I  have  grown  it 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  garden. 
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Grapes. 

Of  the  grape,  my  garden  contains  the  following  varieties: 
Isabella,  Catawba,  Constantia,  Madeira,  Bland's  Madeira, 
Miller's  Burgundy,  black  Hamburgh  and  black  Raisin.  The 
stems  of  several  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  vines  measure 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  circumference  near  the  ground. 
They  are  trained  on  close  wooden  fences,  or  the  walls  of 
buildings,  and  some  of  them  are  kept  in  place  by  horizontal 
wires.  .The  surface  is  usually,  every  spring,  cover-ed  with -a 
coat  of  lime  white-wash,  in  which  is  difilised  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  sulphur.  During  the  heat  of  summer  the  fumes  of  this  min- 
eral protect  the  foliage  from  the  depredations  of  the  thrips  and 
other  small  insects.  A  close  or  continuous  surface  is  consid- 
ered necessary  to  guard  the  blossoms  and  tender  grapes  from 
spring  frosts,  and  to  radiate  heat  in  ripening  the  fruit.  Grapes 
on  open  trellises  or  arbors  generally  ripen  poorly.  All  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  are  embraced  in  the  exposures 
of  the  vines,  and  all  of  them  ripen  their  fruit.  The  south  and 
west  ripen  first,  the  north  and*  east  last.  The  Isabella  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  rich  and  luscious  of  our  native  grapes. 
The  Catawba,  when  fully  ripe,  is  nearly  or  quite  its  equal. 
With  us  it  is  more  apt  to  rot  when  two  thirds  grown,  if  the 
season  is  wet  and  the  roots  not  well  drained.  It  will  bear 
much  closer  pruning  than  any  other  native  variety  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  complex- 
ion of  its  wood,  closely  resembles  some  of  the  finer  foreign 
grapes.  The  Catawba  is  soonest  ripe,  usually  early  in  Octo- 
ber or  last  of  September.  The  Isabella  is  not  fully  ri])e  till 
late  in  October,  unless  in  a  south  exposure,  but  is  picked  and 
eaten  by  many  persons  when  the  skin  becomes  of  a  deep  pur- 
ple. When  fully  ripe,  the  honey-bee  and  wasp  are  very 
troublesome  visitors,  eating  holes  into  the  fruit,  and  sucking 
out  the  luscious  juice,  letting  in  the  rain,  which  soon  produces 
decay  and  the  wasting  of  much  of  the  crop.  The  only  rem- 
edy is  covering  the  vines  with  a  screen  of  millinet.  Bland's 
Madeira  is  a  fine  grape  and  ripens  well,  as  does  also  the  Lis- 
bon or  foreign  Madeira;  but  the  vine  needs  protection  in  the 
winter.  When  down  I  usually  let  them  lay  on  the  ground  till 
the  spring  frosts  are  past,  thereby  insuring  a  crop.  Unless  a 
remedy  is  found  in  the  fish-oil  soap,  I  shall  abandon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  black  Hamburgh  in  the  open  ground,  so  subject 
is  the  foliage  and  fruit  to  mould  and  decay  when  about  half 
grown. 
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Fios. 
The  purple  and  yellow  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit  ripen 
very  well  with  us  in  the  open  air,  if  the  wood  is  carefully  pro- 
tected from  frost  during  winter.     A  tree  of  each  has  borne 
fruit  in  my  garden  for  several  years. 

Apricots  and  Peaches. 

The  first  are  certain  bearers  if  protected  from  frost,  but 
with  us  the  bloom  is  so  early,  a  week  before  the  peach,  that 
they  are  generally  killed.  I  have  prepared  several  stocks  in 
pots,  and  intend  to  keep  them  during  winter  in  the  cellar,  as 
recommended  in  your  Magazine.  The  latter  are  killed  about 
every  other  year,  near  the  Ohio  river,  by  frost;  while  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  two  degrees  north  of  us,  they  are 
never  or  very  rarely  injured.  The  peach  insect  has  however 
made  such  ravages,  that  many  are  discouraged  from  attempting 
its  cuhure,  although  with  care  it  may  be  grown  as  well  as  ever. 
Our  climate,  however,  has  changed  very  considerably  since  the 
early  settlement  of  the  country,*  when  the  peach  grew  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  every  tree  produced  good  fruit.  They 
sometimes  bore  the  second  year  from  planting  the  stone.  The 
winters  then  were  mild,  and  the  seasons  not  subject  to  such 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  earth  seldom  froze  in  the 
forests,  where  it  was  covered  with  leaves.  Now,  since  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  trees  are  cut  away,  the  summers  are  hot- 
ter and  winters  colder  than  formerly;  the  heat  being  not  so 
equally  distributed,  although  the  mean  temperature  is  about  the 
8au9e. 

Plums. 

The  plum  grows  in  the  western  country  in  great  luxuriance, 
several  varieties  being  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  fruit  of 
some  of  them  is  large  and  fine,  especially  in  the  rich  prairies 
in  the  vicinity  of  Circleville,  Ohio.  They  are  in  a  manner 
free  from  the  depredations  of  the  curculio,  so  ruinous  to  the 
cultivated  and  exotic  kinds.  The  only  remedy  I  have  is  to 
shake  the  trees  repeatedly  through  the  day,  and  catch  the 
fallen  insects  on  a  sheet.  A  considerable  crop  may  also  be 
saved  by  examining  the  fruit  every  day  on  the  trees  not  too 
large,  and  crushing  the  egg  with  the  thumb  nail.  The  egg,  or 
the  young  larva,  may  thus  be  destroyed  at  any  time  within 
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two  or  three  days  after  the  egg  is  deposited  under  the  cuticle 
of  the  plum.  It  is  a  tedious  process,  but  preferable  to  having 
no  crop  at  all  of  the  luscious  imperial  or  green  gage.  I  have 
thought  that  some  liquid  compound  might  be  formed  of  such 
offensive  materials,  and  thrown  with  a  syringe  over  the  young 

Elums,  as  to  deter  them  from  laying  their  eggs  in  them.     I 
ope  to  try  it  another  year. 

The  Apple. 

This  most  valuable  of  all  fruits,  grows  in  perfection  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  climate  and  soil  both  combine  to 
give  it  all  the  excellence  it  is  capable  of  possessing,  both  in 
flavor  and  size.  I  consider  this  region  the  natural  climate  of 
the  apple,  as  well  as  of  Indian  corn.  All  the  varieties  yet 
cultivated  succeed  to  admiration.  Its  fruit  is  one  of  the  sta- 
ple articles  of  export  in  several  of  the  river  countries  in  Ohio. 
From  the  choice  trees  brought  out  by  Israel  Putnam,  the 
grandson  of  the  General,  as  early  as  the  year  1798,  many  fine 
varieties  have  been  produced  from  the  seeds.  Single  apples 
of  the  russet,  greening,  blue  pearmain,  golden  pippin,  &c.  are 
often  seen  to  weigh  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  ounoes.  Im- 
mense quantities  are  dried  in  kilns,  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
and  distributed  all  over  the  newer  western  states,  as  low  down 
as  New  Orleans,  and  as  high  up  as  Wisconsin.  We  are  now 
cultivating,  in  addition  to  the  best  varieties  of  Mr.  Cox's  day, 
several  of  the  new  ones  lately  introduced  in  the  eastern  states. 

Flower  Garden. 

In  this  department,  little  has  yet  been  done  in  Ohio,  except 
in  some  of  our  larger  cities.  In  new  countries,  the  useful  and 
needful  must  precede  for  a  long  time  the  ornamental.  Never- 
theless, a  growing  taste  for  horticulture  is  beginning  to  be  per- 
ceived in  many  of  our  villages,  and  by  some  of  our  more  in- 
telligent farmers.  In  the  older  settlements  many  of  the  door 
yards  are  decorated  with  rose-bushes,  snow-balls  and  altheas; 
while  the  fronts  and  door-ways  are  covered  with  the  wide 
spread  branches  of  the  wild  iiosa  rubra,  or  multifldra  of  the 
west.  The  Bigndnta  radicans,  native  trumpet  flower,  or  the 
tri-colored  fragrant  honeysuckle,  are  also  favorites  with  some 
of  our  inhabitants.  The  deep  green  foliage  of  the  former  is 
sometimes  seen  mounting  the  roofs  of  our  cabins,  and  thrusting 
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the  vigorous  radical  fibres  of  itd  branches  into  every  crevice 
of  the  logs,  covering  the  sides  and  roof  with  a  profusion  of 
orange  colored  flowers.  It  is  about  ten  years  since  I  com- 
menced a  flower  garden;  during  which  period  has  been  added 
annually,  from  the  eastern  gardens,  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars' 
worth  of  bulbs,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 

By  assiduous  cultivation  several  of  these  families  have  been 
greatly  multiplied,  especially  the  bulbs.  About  thirty  varie- 
ties of  choice  tulips,  in  May,  make  a  gorgeous  display,  show- 
ing, for  many  days  in  succession,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  flowers  at  one  time.  Of  hyacinths,  there  are  about 
twenty  varieties,  and  several  hundred  plants;  some  of  these,  in 
April  last,  showed  spikes  of  flowers,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  high,  supporting  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  flowers, 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Of  Polyanthus  narcissus  there  are 
five  varieties;  the  spikes  of  the  white  Italian  are  sometimes  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  panicles  of  ten  or  twelve  flowers 
each.  Of  crocus,  six  varieties,  with  many  hundred  individu- 
als. This  splendid  little  flower,  coming  as  it  does  when  the 
rest  of  Florals  train  are  dormant  with  the  chill  of  winter,  is 
deserving  of  far  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  Prim- 
roses and  cowslips,  six  or  eight  varieties — crown  imperials, 
four  varieties,  with  stems  nearly  four  feet  high:  these  are  best 
propagated  by  taking  up  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  tops  are 
dead,  and  placing  them  in  a  box  in  a  damp  cellar.  Let  them 
remain  here,  until  they  throw  out  their  roots  freely,  which  is 
generally  in  September;  then  plant  in  a  very  rich  sandy  loam. 
The  stem  of  this  majestic  flowering  bulb  stands  unrivalled. in 
its  graceful  and  beautiful  proportions,  and,  but  for  its  repulsive 
odor,  would  have  many  more  admirers  than  it  now  has. 

Lilies,  eight  or  ten  varieties. 

The  Amaryllis  longifolia,  although  a  Cape  bulb,  has  stood 
in  the  open  ground  unharmed  for  six  or  seven  winters,  requir- 
ing only  a  good  coat  of  leaves,  protected  from  the  winds  and 
rain  by  a  flour  barrel.  The  location  is  near  a  well,  where  it 
receives  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  This  season  it  has  al- 
ready thrown  up  six  flower  stems,  more  than  tliree  feet  high, 
crowned  with  ten  or  twelve  superb  pink  colored  flowers.  Be- 
tween this  and  autumn  it  will  produce  several  additional  spikes. 
Ornith6galum,  four  varieties,  one  of  which  is  indigenous,  pro- 
ducing beautiful  pale  blue  flowers.      Gladiolus,  three  varie- 
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ties — of  these  the  fioribundus  is  the  most  beautiful:  a  single 
bulb  this  year  produced  three  stems,  one  of  which  was  four 
feet  high,  supporting  twelve  superb  flowers;  the  others  were 
not  quite  so  tall,  producing  nine  or  ten  flowers  each.  This 
may  not  be  extraordinary,  and  probably  is  not,  as  it  is  the  first 
year  I  have  cultivated  it;  but  it  arrested  my  attention  to  be- 
hold so  prodigious  a  growth  from  one  small  bulb,  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Of  roses,  there  are  about  forty 
hardy  varieties,  with  six  that  require  protection  in  winter.  All 
my  monthly  roses  stand  out:  by  laying  them  carefully  down, 
and  covering  securely  with  straw  and  boards,  they  bear  the 
winter  very  well,  although  the  temperature  is  below  zero,  on 
several  mornings,  nearly  every  year.  The  scarlet  and  flesh 
colored  varieties  of  Pyrus  japonicus  are  as  hardy  as  an  apple, 
after  producing  their  fruit,  and  in  wet  autumns  producing  a 
second  crop  of  flowers.  Of  paeonies,  there  are  seven  varie- 
ties, three  of  which  are  the  mountain  or  tree  paeony;  they 
stand  the  winter  equally  well  with  the  herbaceous  Chinese  spe- 
cies. The  Humei  has  for  several  years  thrown  up  stems 
three  feet  high,  with  flowers  twenty-one  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  stems  of  the  odorkta  are  often  four  feet  high,  but 
the  blossoms  are  much  smaller.  The  orange  and  lemon  are 
cuhivated  in  tubs,  and  kept  during  winter  in  the  sitting-room, 
while  the  oleander,  Cape  myrtle,  pomegranate,  China  tree, 
hydrangea,  &c.  are  placed  in  a  warm  cellar,  to  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  have  access  every  fair  day.  I  have  twice  attempt- 
ed the  parlor  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  camellia;  and  although 
they  produced  well  developed  flower  buds,  they  always  drop- 
ped oflT  before  expanding. 

Of  dahlias,  there  are  about  twenty-five  varieties,  several  of 
which  are  seedlings:  they  grow  in  this  climate  with  wonderful 
luxuriance,  and  are  loaded  with  flowers  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions and  brilliant  colors.  The  more  vigorous  the  plant,  the 
finer  the  flowers. 

Quite  a  number  of  native  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  have 
been  introduced  into  the  garden,  many  of  which  are  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  exotics.  I  have  no  green- 
house, to  protect  my  pelargoniums,  verbenas,  jasamines,  and 
many  other  tender  plants,  during  the  winter,  and  have  to  nurse 
them  the  best  way  I  can  in  the  house.  I  propose,  however, 
to  build  a  large  tight  box,  near  the  front  window  of  the  sitting- 
room,  line  the  bottom  with  damp  moss  or  tan,  and  cover  it 
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with  gkss:.  In  this  the  plants  will  inhale  the  moist  warm  air, 
so  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  flowers  and 
foliage. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  P.  Hildreth. 

MarieUCy  {Ohioy)  Mgust  1,  1841. 


Art.  III.  Some  Remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  CamilViSL 
japdnica  var,  Harrisdnii.  By  Dr.  J.  S,  Gunnell, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  peculiar  shy  blooming  character  of  Camellia  jap6nica 
var.  Harrisdnit  is  well  known  to  most  cultivators  of  this  splen- 
did family  of  plants.  It  is  an  American  seedling,  raised  near 
New  York,  many  years  since,''^  and  is  quite  common  in  all 
good  collections  of  the  camellia;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  rarely  seen  in  bloom. 

I  have  had  several  plants  of  this  variety  seven  years,  some 
of  which  are  now  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  in  fine  growing 
condition,  but  I  have  never  had  only  three  flowers,  all  of 
which  were  on  one  of  the  plants;  two  opened  last  winter, 
and  one  the  winter  before  last.  None  of  the  others  have 
opened  a  bloom.  I  therefore  came  to  the  determination,  last 
spring,  to  inarch  the  plants  with  other  more  free  blooming 
and  desirable  varieties. 

This  variety  is  later  than  others  in  commencing  its  spring 
growth,  and,  consequently,  the  inarching  was  not  made  until 
early  in  June.  At  that  time,  the  new  wood  was  about  half 
grown^  or  had  made  about  half  its  length:  the  inarchings  were 
made  at  that  part  of  the  stem  where  the  branches  divide,  and 
as  the  stock  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  scion,  it  was 
necessary  to  bind  the  matting  tighter  than  for  smaller  stocks. 
After  the  operation  was  finished,  very  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  plants  for  some  time.     Judge,   then,  of  my  astonish- 

*  As  lonfT  ago,  we  believe,  as  18S6  or  1838.  We  visited  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Harrison,  in  1835,  (see  our  Vol.  HI.,  p.  136,)  and  at 
that  time  we  saw  large  plants. — Ed. 
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ment,  when  I  came  to  inspect  the  plants  more  particularly,  a 
few  weeks  after,  to  find  them  as  full  of  flower  buds  as  I  could 
wish,  some  of  the  branches  havmg  two  buds  each. 

The  only  reason  I  can  offer  for  this  unusual  quantity  of 
buds,  is,  that  the  binding  of  the  plants,  in  that  stage  of  their 
growth  when  they  were  inarched,  checked  the  flow  of  the 
sap,  (the  variety  being  a  rapid  grower,)  and  consequently 
induced  the  formation  of  flower  buds.  So  far  as  I  have  had 
any  information,  ordinary  treatment  has  not  been  attended 
with  any  success,  and,  ^though  I  may  be  in  error  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  budding  of  my  plants,  still  I  think  the  informa- 
tion worth  communicating  in  your  pages,  that  others,  who 
have  not  been  able  to  flower  this  variety,  may  try  the  exper- 
iment. It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds.  The  flower  is 
small,  but  as  full  as  the  double  white,  and  if  any  method  can 
be  suggested,  which  will  enable  cultivators  to  bloom  it  freely, 
it  will  be  a  great  desideratum. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  GUNNELL. 

Washingtony  D.  C,  Jlugust,  1841. 

Correction. — In  my  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ca- 
mellia in  the  parlor,  p.  315,  twenty-seventh  line  from  the  top,  in 
speaking  of  the  syringing  of  the  plants  I  say  "  about  sunset.*'  I 
should  rather  have  said  '<  about  sunset,  or  at  bed  time,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  family,  as  they  could  not  sit  in  a  damp  room." 

I  would  also  remark,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  before  stated,  that 
syringing  over  the  foliage  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  plants,  as  I  have  seen  camellias  flourish  well  in  parlors  where 
they  were  never  syringed  at  all  over  the  foliage. — J.  S.  G. 


Art.  IV.    FloricuUural  and  Botanical  Notices  of  new  Plants 

figured  in  foreign  periodicals;  with  Remarks  on  those  re- 

,  cently  introduced  /o,  or  originated  in^  American  gardens^ 

and  additional  information  upon  plants  already  in  cultivation. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Register,  or  Ornamental  Flower  Garden 
and  Shrubbery.  Each  number  containing  from  six  to  eight 
plates,  with  additional  miscellaneous  information, 'relative  to 
new  Plants.     In  monthly  numbers;  Ss,  plain,  Ss.  6d.  colored. 

VOL.  VII. — NO.    IX,  43 
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PaxUm*s  Magazine  of  Botany  y  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants. 
Each  number  containing  four  colored  plates.  Monthly.  2«.  6(2 
each.  Edited  by  J.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire. 

The  Gardener^ B  Gazette,  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Literature.     Weekly;  price  6d.  each. 

The  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  a  stamped  newspaper  of  Rural  Econ- 
omy and  General  News.  Edited  by  Prof.  Lindley.  Weekly. 
Price  6d.  each. 

For  a  long  period  we  have  been  without  the  regular  receipt 
of  all  our  English  periodicals,  but  having  now  made  such  ar- 
rangements as  will,  in  future,  place  them  in  our  hands  at  an 
early  day,  we  shall  commence  with  our  notices  in  our  usual 
style;  knowing  that  such  notices  are  not  only  valuable  to  all 
our  botanical  and  floricultural  readers,  but  are  sought  after  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  In  con- 
nection with  the  notices  of  the  subjects  figured  in  these  publi- 
cations, we  shall  also,  under  the  several  orders,  introduce  such 
plants  belonging  to  those  orders  as  may  have  been  originated 
in  our  gardens,  or  may  have  iSowered  for  the  first  time,  with 
remarks  upon  their  propagation,  cultivation,  &c. 


BITRBERia 
coriAria  Royle  The  Tanner's  Borbeny.   A  half  hardy  (?)  shrub,  growine  five  or  six  feel 
hiffh;  with  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  June;  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers;  a  natiTO 
ofNepal;  introduced  in  1835.    Bot.  Beg.,  1841.    46. 

All  the  Nepal  berberries  are  fine  hardy  shrubs  in  the  cli- 
mate of  England,  and  we  do  not  doubt  they  might  be  so  here, 
Earticularly  south  of  New  York.  Few  of  them,  however, 
ave  ever  been  introduced.  The  B»  corikria  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  opr  common  berberry,  but  the  flowers  are 
considerably  larger,  and  the  foliage  much  more  beautiful.  The 
racemes  of  flowers  are  axillary  and  pendulous,  and  produced 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  garden  it  is  a  robust  shrab, 
quite  hardy,  flowering  in  June.  It  is  easily  increased  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Seeds  were  received 
by  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  Dr.  Royle,  in 
1835,  from  whence  the  plants  were  raised-  (Bot>  Reg'y 
July.) 

TerfistromisLcex. 

CAME'LL/wf 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  seedling  camellias,  and,  what 
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is  very  remarkable,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to 
even  very  fine  varieties.  A  few  years  ago,  what  is  now  deem- 
ed an  ordinary  camellia  was  considered  a  great  acquisition  as  a 
seedling;  but  so  improved  have  the  flowers  become,  that  only 
those  of  extraordinary  elegance  are  considered  as  worthy  of  a 
name.  We  have  already  noticed  the  production  of  several 
new  ones,  which  are  said  to  be  of  great  merit,  and  in  our  late 
tour  to  the  south  we  have  heard  of  several  more,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  at  another  time.  For  the  pres- 
ent, we  offer  the  following  description  of  a  seedling  raised  by 
our  friend  and  correspondent.  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunnell,  of  Washing- 
ton. His  communication  has  been  on  hand  some  time, 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  for  insertion. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  but  few  of  my  seedling  camellias 
to  bloom  tfie  past  winter,  but  one  of  those  that  did  flower  will 
repay  for  many  failures:  it  is  a  double  white  one,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  call  Camellia  var.  Mrs.  Gunnell,  or  CamdlHa  var.  Gun- 
n611(B,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  white  camellia  raised  in 
Germany  by  a  Mr.  Gunnell,  which  he  calls  Camellia  Gun- 
n6llu,  which  is  not  so  double  to  the  centre  as  the  one  I  have 
raised,  and  the  flower  interspersed  with  anthers. 

Camellia  Mrs.  Gunnell,  or  Gunnellce,  is  a  seedling  of  the 
old  striped  (or  Pompone;)  its  foliage  is  very  smooth  and 
glossy,  and  larger  than  the  foliage  of  the  old  varieg'kta,  though 
very  Inuch  like  it,  a  very  free  grower;  its  blooming  buds, 
petals  and  flowers  are  of  the  shape  of  the  Camellia  var.  imbri- 
ckta,  but  the  Bower  is  of  the  purest  white,  and  double  to  the 
centre,  having  ninety  petals,  with  rose  shaped  edges;  the  ca- 
lyx is  green  and  short,  which  will  make  it  an  easy  bloomer, 
and  allow  it  to  be  forced  into  flower:  this  I  consider  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  white  camellias  that  I  have  seen  in  bloom. 

My  camellia  Old  Virginia  bloomed  again  last  winter,  and 
the  blooming  bud  and  calyx  partook  more  of  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  Hume's  blush,  and  the  petals  numbered  eighty- 
four,  and  were  less  of  the  rose-edged  shape  than  heretofore 
described. — Respectfully  yours ^  J.  S.  Gunnell^  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  10,  1841." 

OnagrM(z, 
FU'cnp/-tf 

cordiflVlid  Hartaig    The  hoart-leavod  fuchaU. 

^'Among  the  many  novelties  introduced  by  the  Horticultu- 
ral  Society,   is  another  new  fuchsia,    which,   although   less 
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beautiful  than  f{Llgens  -and  corjrnibiddra,  is  a  very  striking 
plant,  its  habit  being  better  than  either.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  and  deep  green,  whilst  the  stems  are  red,  and 
the  pendulous  flowers  are  fully  two  inches  long,  produced 
singly,  with  the  tube  scarlet  and  the  tip  of  the  calyx  and  pet- 
als greenish  yellow."  It  will  probably  be  a  good  species  for 
crossing.     (JB.  R.  C,  No.  117,  1841.) 

FitchsiR  corymfrt/Idra,  and  F.  Standishii^  both  fine  kinds, 
we  lately  saw  in  flower  in  Mr.  Buist's  collection,  in  Philadel* 
phia.  Each  of  them  should  be  found  in  every  good  collec- 
tion. 

F.  fulgens  does  finely,  turned  out  into  the  open  ground, 
where  it  displays  flowers  in'  greater  profusion,  and  to  better 
advantage. 

RosdcetB. 

POTENTI'LLA 
Insifrnia  Mo$le    Bp«eioiii  cinonefoil.     A  hardy  ndreoDial,  frowinff  two  Ibet  high;  with 
jellow  flowers,  appearing  n-om  Juno  to  Boptemberj  a  natiTo  of  £aat  India;  propagated 
from  seeJfl  or  diTiaiun  of  the  roots.    Bot.  Reg.,  1841.    37. 

A  large  and  showy  species  of  the  potentilla,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  received  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
from  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Co.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  of  good  size,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  erect.  It 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  common  P.  atrosanguinea. 
Dr.  Lindley  thinks  it  "may  be  the  means  of  producing  some 
hybrids  with  either  P.  atrosanguinea  or  P.  nepaI6nsis,"  which 
he  expects,  ^^will  some  day  rival  the  hybrid  calceolarias,  now 
so  common."     {Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

PHILADE'LPHUS 
mexic&oua  Hartvoig 

"A  new  hardy  shrub,  sent  from  Mexico."  Flowers  when 
a  foot  high;  grows  upright,  with  slender  branches.  '^The 
flowers,  which  are  large,  and  cream-colored,,  are  terminal, 
solitary,  and  delightfully  fragrant."  From  its  dwarf  habit,  it 
will  probably  force  well.     (jB.  R.  C,  No.  118.     1841.) 

LeguminbsiB. 

CnORO'ZEMA 
spect&bile  lAnd,    Sliowy  chorozemn.    A  green-hoaae  twiner;  growing  six  or  eight  feet 
high;  with  orange  colored  flowers;  appearing  in  winter;  it  grows  freely  from  toed,  and 
thrives  In  peat  and  leaf  mould,  with  loam  and  sand.    Bot.  Reg.,  1841.    45. 

All  the  chorozemas  are  pretty  plants,  particularly  Q. 
Henchm&nii.  The  present  subject  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
*4n  consequence  of  its  long  drooping  clusters  of  orange  col- 
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ored  flowers,  which  appear  in  profusion  in  the  months  of 
winter."    Each  raceme  contains  from  ten  to  thirteen  flowers. 

It  is  a  pretty  pot  plant  to  train  to  a  neat  trellis,  or  it  may  be 
put  out  into  a  light  border,  when  it  grows  and  flowers  in  great 
beauty.  Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  red  spider, 
which  is  apt  to  infest  its  leaves.     (BoL  Reg.y  Aug.) 

dS  very  showy  bean  has  been  raised  from  seed  received  from 
the  Exploring  Expedition.  We  saw  it  in  flower  at  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  deem  it  a  very  fine  acquisition  to  our 
climbing  plants.  It  will  be  further  noticed  when  speaking  of 
the  places  where  we  saw  it. 

OxaliddcM. 

{/XALIB 
tmctiedui  Jtug.  St.  ISHare   Th«  thrabby  wood  ■orrtl.     A  freon-honaflthnib,  crowing 
three  or  four  (?)  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowen,  appearing  id  April  or  Hay,  (f);  a  na- 
tive of  Rio  Janeiro}  propagated  by  cattioga  and  aeedf;  cuItiTated  in  peat,  leaf  mould, 
and  loam.    Bot.  Reg.,  1841.    41. 

"Nothing,'*  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  more  curious  than  the  way  in  which  plants  are  enabled  to 
alter  one  organ,  so  as  to  perform  the  ofiice  of  another,  when 
that  other  is  from  any  cause  destroyed,  or  undeveloped."  Of 
this  the  cactus  tribe,  where  the  stem  performs  the  office  of 
leaves,  is  an  instance.  The  species  of  sorrel  now  named,  is 
another  illustration  of  this  singular  property.  It  is  a  shrub, 
with  apparent  lanceolate  leaves!  entirely  unlike  the  trefoil 
foliage  of  the  pretty  little  plants  which  characterize  the  oxalis 
family.  "Upon  looking,  however,  with  care  among  the 
branches,  the  triple  leaf  of  the  wood  sorrel  is  detected  at  the 
ends  of  some  of  those  blades,  and  so  we  learn  that  they  too 
are  flattened  leaf-stalks,  made  into  substitutes  for  the  leaves 
which  drop  ofl^" 

The  plate  represents  a  terminal  branch,  thickly  clothed  with 
the  flattened  leaves,  with  numerous  axillary  clusters  of  flow- 
ers of  a  bright  yellow.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  sand, 
leaf  mould,  and  loam,  in  the  green-house.  {Bot.  Reg.^  '^"g.) 
•  Now  is  the  season  to  plant  oxalises  for  early  flowering;  and- 
a  second  planting  may  take  place  in  October.  O.  Bdwiei, 
versicolor,  cernua,  and  ros^caea,  are  each  fine  sorts. 

YioldcetB. 

SCHWEIGGE^RXA  '  (aftor  Prof.  Scbweigger,  one  of  the  aathon  of  a  Flora  of  Erlaagen,) 

paucifldra  MaHius     Fow-floworcd  Prong  Violet.    A  hot-houso  shnib,  growing  throe  or 
four  foet  high,  with  white  flowors;  appearing  in  (-Oi  a  natire  of  Biazil.    Bol.  Reg., 
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^'Very  nearly  viojets;  but  differ  in  having  a  calyx  whose 
dimensions  are  extremely  unequal;  three  being  large,  and 
heart-shappd  at  the  base,  but  not  decurrent,  the  other  two 
being  small,  and  enclosed  within  the  others.  This  species 
forms  a  small  shrub  in  the  mountainous  places  and  woods  of 
Brazil.  The  flowers  are  small  and  scattered;  the  branches 
erect,  with  oblong  or  obovate  leaves.  It  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  July.) 

Convolvuldcect. 

IPOMjiTA 
bataUMw  BenUL    The  malo  Jalap.    A  green-hooae  twinor,  growinf  leTerairMt  high; 
with  rich  deep  erimaon  flowen;  appearing  in  tpringj  a  native  of  Mexico;  propagated 
by  cattingi  j  grown  in  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand.  Bot.  Reg.,  1841.  36. 

Within  a  few  years,  several  very  showy  ipomaeas  have  been 
introduced.  The  I.  Horsf&lh'ce  was  considered  remarkably 
splendid,  but  it  is  now  to  be  eclipsed  by  others,  particularly 
the  present  subject,  which  is  said  to  be  so  beautiful  ^'that  a 
rival  to  it  can  hardly  be  found  in  this  most  lovely  race." 
The  stems  do  not  ramble  so  much  as  other  species,  nor  are 
tlie  leaves  so  abundant  as  to  overshadow  and  conceal  the 
flowers;  the  latter  stand  forward  from  the  foliage,  and  fully 
expand  in  the  early  part  of  the  day:  at  this  time,  their  bril- 
liancy is  beyond  representation.  It  is  easily  managed.  The 
roots  are  tuberous,  and  should  be  kept  warm  and  dry  in  winter: 
as  soon  as  they  begins  to  start  they  should  be  watered  cautious- 
ly, but  freely  afterwards.  Leaf  mould,  peat,  and  loam,  with 
a  little  sand,  suit  it,  and  it  would  probably,  in  our  climate, 
flourish  well  and  bloom  beautifully  if  turned  out  in  the  sum- 
mer in  a  warm  border.  This  is  one  of  the  species  which 
supply  the  jalap  gatherers  of  Mexico,  and  was  sent  to  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  by  M.  Hartwig.  {Bot.  Reg., 
July.) 

CONVOLVULUS 
•co|[iAriaa  Hort.  Kew,    Canary  Boao-wood.    A  green-houto  thrab;  growing  three  foet 
high,  with  white  flowers;  appearing  in  Septomber  and  October;  a  native  of  the  Can- 
ary Isles;  propagated  by  seeds.    Bot.  Bog.,  1841.43. 

Quite  unlike  a  convolvulus:  the  plate  represents  the  branch- 
es clothed  with  axillary  cymes  of  small  white  flowers.  There 
does  indeed  appear  to  be  some  doubt  about  its  being  a  con- 
volvulus, but  Dr.  Lindley  leaves  it  there  for  various  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  that  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  where  it  can 
be  surely  stationed. 
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This  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  oil  of  rhodium,  from 
whence  its  name  of  rose-wood.  This  oil  is  yielded  by  dis- 
tillation, and  is  employed  by  perfumers  for  adulterating  oil  of 
roses.  The  wood,  powdered,  forms  an  agreeable  snuff,  and, 
when  burnt,  diffuses  a  delightful  fragrance.    (Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 

Labidtece. 

SA'LVIA 
tuhifora  Benth.    Tvh«  floverod  Balvla.    A  half  ehrabby  green-hoaso  planti  growing 
Uiree  or  four  feet  high:  with  red  flowers,  appearing  in  Soptomber  or  October;  a  native 
of  Mexico;  increased  by  cuttings.    Bot.  Aeg.,  1841.    44. 

This  is  one  of  the  acquisitions  of  Mr.  Hartwig  in  Mexico, 
the  seeds  of  which  he  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  It 
forms  a  bush  three  feet  high,  much  branched,  well  covered 
with  leaves,  and  every  twig  terminated  with  a  raceme  of  its 
slender  purple  flowers,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  drooping  or 
ear-ring  ornament.  The  color  of  the  flowers  is  similar  to 
Justicta  ^legans.  It  seems  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  expanding 
a  great  number  of  flowers  at  once,  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
and  splendid  S.  cardin^lis:  the  flowers  are  much  smaller,  but, 
to  make  up  for  this,  tliey  are  much  thicker,  forming  a  dense 
spike.  Cultivated  in  the  same  manner  of  the  old  species. 
(Bol.  Reg,y  Aug.) 

hians  Benth.  Gaping  Sago.  A  hardy  herbaeoouj  plant,  growing  a  foot  high;  with  rari- 
egated  flowers;  appearing  in  May  and  June;  a  native  of  Cadhinere;  introduced  in  1839; 
propagated  by  seeds  and  division  of  the  roots.    Bot  Reg.,  1641.    39. 

^'One  of  the  gayest  of  our  perennials,"  throwing  up  spikes 
of  blue  and  white  flowers  a  foot  long,  and  very  showy,  from 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  two  colors.  It  is  increased 
by  dividing  the  root,  in  spring.     {Bol.  Reg.y  July.) 

Salvia  Tenorei  is  now  throwing  up  a  second  spike  of  its 
pretty  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  the  above:  it  flowered 
finely  in  May.     It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial  plant. 

Salvia  pdUns  we  saw  in  bloom  in  several  gardens,  during 
our  late  tour:  its  flowers  are  of  a  most  brilliant  blue,  but  the 
scanty  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  detracts  much  from 
its  merit  as  a  showy  border  flower. 

Scutellaria  spUndens  is  the  name  of  a  new  plant  which  has 
flowered  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  a  fine  species, 
producing  racemes  of  tubular  scarlet  flowers  an  inch  long, 
somewhat  resembling  Gardoquia  Hoolcdrti.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high.     {B.  R.  C,  139,  Aug.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Organic  Chemistry^  in  its  application  to  Agri- 
culture and  Physiology.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.  D.,  F. 
R.  S.,  &c.  &c.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Giessen.  Edited  from  the  manuscript  of  the  author,  by 
Lyon  Flayfair,  M.  D.  First  American  edition,  with  an 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  John  W.  Webster, 
M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University.  1  vol. 
12mo.,  pp.  435.     Cambridge,  Mass,  1841. 

The  appearance  of  this  work,  in  an  American  form,  is 
most  felicitous  at  a  time  when  the  agricultural  public  are 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  a  greater  and  more  studious 
attention  to  other  modes  of  enriching  the  soil,  than  those  in 
common  vogue.  Terms  of  chemical  science,  expressive  of 
analytical  experiments  in  matter,  are  now  as  familiar  to  many 
a  farmer,  as  the  names  of  his  implements.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  Hitchcock,  Dana,  and  Jackson,  humus  and  geine, 
crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  the  action  of  the  more  elegant 
mineral  manures,  and  their  less  laborious  application,  with 
their  remarkable  results,  are  fast  accommodating  themselves 
to  ordinary  perceptions,  and  are  being  better  understood  than 
older  theories  of  fertilizing  the  ground.  The  modus  operandi 
of  these  older  manures,  too,  is  investigated,  and,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  salts,  or  in  the  combination  of  a  few  acids,  the 
secrets  of  nature  are  displayed. 

Prof.  Webster  is  to  be  cordially  thanked  for  this  welcome 
specimen  of  his  zeal  and  interest  in  behalf  of  American  agri- 
culture. Generally  speaking,  the  works  of  foreign  countries, 
or  the  varied  subjects  of  science,  are  the  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  sought.  Extensive  and  fatal  errors  have  doubtless  been 
committed  by  a  want  of  proper  discrimination  between  the 
culture  of  different  and  wide  apart  territories.  We  have  been 
too  prone  to  borrow  from  abroad  the  experience,  which  does 
not  prove,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  equally  efficacious  at 
home.  The  climate  of  England,  so  peculiar,  may  be  most 
favorable  to  English  culture,  but  that  cuhure  would  be  sadly 
improper  in  our  own.  The  sunny  hills  of  southern  France 
may  produce  the  luxuriant  grape,  yet  a  similar  latitude  in  our 
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own,  might  disappoint,  under  a  same  culture,  our  vine-dres- 
sers. With  a  temperature  of  climate  so  variable  and  chang- 
ing as  our  own,  the  most  ingenious  foreign  expedients  might 
prove  wholly  futile  in  producing,  with  us,  similar  results. 
The  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  just  past,  and  the  late  se- 
vere drought  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  seem  to  be  only 
equalled  by  the  tropical  fervor  of  southern  Africa.  We 
need,  then,  our  own  experiments  and  our  own  agriculture. 
The  old-fashioned  farmer,  with  his  quaint  notions  derived 
from  the  experience  of  his  ancestors,  steady  and  successful 
culturists,  is  often  more  than  half  right  in  scorning  what  he 
calls  book-farming,  not  because  books  are  not  good  things, 
but  because  books  art  madCj  not  written;  and  are  manufactur- 
ed, too,  not  unfrequently,  from  some  useless  foreign  article. 

These,  and  similar  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  such 
works  as  the  one  before  us.  The  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture  is  of  a  modern  date.  It  necessarily  affects  the 
materials  of  soil,  and  its  efforts  are  tending  to  a  nice  analytical 
investigation.  Natural  soils,  therefore,  be  they  peat,  or  gran- 
itic, or  limestone,  sand,  or  gravel,  are  submitted  to  a  process 
of  artificial  disintegration,  previous  to  the  application  of  sci- 
entific results.  The  errors  of  a  wrong  application  of  manures, 
especially  mineral,  to  soils  unfitted  to  them,  are  thus  avoided; 
and  those  bodies  which  will  develop  their  several  greatest  en- 
ergies in  the  production  of  crops,  are  known,  and  can  be  used 
with  success.  By  the  perusal  of  such  works  as  this,  the 
farmer  need  no  longer  be  groping  in  the  dark,  and  liable  to 
mistakes,  nor  would  the  not  unnatural  odium  of  farming  by 
the  book,  be  longer  existent. 

The  vast  importance  of  this  application  of  science  to  agri- 
culture, has  been  long  known,  and  highly  recommended.  The 
results  of  such  experiments  must,  however,  be  slow  in  their 
acquisition,  and,  like  all  other  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
liable  to  error.  A  degree  of  caution  is  therefore  to  be  used, 
in  taking  too  implicitly  all  that  is  affirmed.  So  prone  is  hu- 
man nature,  to  see,  in  a  favorite  theory,  all  that  it  anticipates, 
that  it  becomes  important  to  hail  such  efforts  as  a  series  of 
progress  towards  a  good  end,  rather  than  as  the  end  itself. 
The  critical  student,  in  his  confined  laboratory,  may  be  confi- 
dent in  his  experiments,  and  certain  of  their  accuracy,  but  it 
is  for  the  agriculturist  to  prove  them,  on  the  larger  scale  of 
his  own  farm.     Both  of  these  operators  may  be  thus  eminent- 
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ly  useful  to  each  other,  and,  by  mutual  experiment  and  ex- 
perience, the  most  happy  results  accrue. 
Dr.  Liebig  remarks,  in  his  preface, 

Since  the  time  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  **  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry," no  chemidt  has  occupied  himself  in  studying  the  applications 
of  chemical  principles  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  to  organic 
processes.  1  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  based  his  conclusions  only  ou  that  which  was 
capable  of  inquiry  and  proof.  This  is  the  path  of  true  philosophical 
inquiry,  which  promises  to  lead  ua  to  truth, — the  proper  object  of 
our  research. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the 
work,  an  introduction,  consjsting  of  a  simple  treatise  on  the 
first  principles  of  chemistry,  is  added  by  the  American  edi- 
tor. This,  we  are  informed,  was  also  selected  from  a  work 
of  Prof.  Liebig. 

Chapter  I.  introduces  the  reader  to  the  object  of  the  work. 

The  object  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  discover  the  chemical  condi- 
tions which  are  essential  to  the  life  and  perfect  development  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  and,  generally,  to  mvestigate  all  those  proces- 
ses of  organic  nature  which  are  due  to  the  operation  of  chemical 
laws. 

The  continued  existence  of  all  living  beings  is  dependent  on  the 
reception  by  them  of  certain  substances,  which  are  applied  to  the 
nutrition  of  their  frame.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  conditions 
on  which  the  life  and  growth  of  living  beings  depend,  involves  the 
study  of  those  substances  which  serve  them  as  nutriment,  as  well  as 
the  mvestigation  of  the  sources  whence  these  substances  are  derived, 
and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  process  of  assimilation. 

The  primary  source  whence  man  and  animals  derive  the  meana  of 
their  growth  and  support  is  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Plants,  on  the  other  band,  find  new  nutritive  material  only  in  inor- 
ganic substances. 

The  purport  of  this  work  is  to  elucidate  the  chemical  processes 
encaged  in  the  nutrition  of  vegetables. 

It  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  matters  which  supply 
the  nutriment  of  plants,  and  of  the  changes  which  these  matters  un- 
dergo in  the  livin|^  organism.  The  chemical  compounds  which  afibrd 
to  plants  their  principal  constituents,  viz.  carbon  and  nitrogen,  will 
come  under  consideration,  as  well  as  the  relations  in  which  the  vital 
functions  of  vegetables  stand  to  those  of  the  animal  economy  and  to 
other  phenomena  of  nature. 

To  insure  the  growth  of  plants 

Requires  the  presence,  first,  of  substances  containing  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  and  capable  of  yielding  these  elements  to  the  growing  or- 

f[anism  ;  secondly,  of  water  and  ito  elements  ;  and  lastly,  of  a  soil  to 
umish  the  inorganic  matters  which  are  likewise  esaenual  to  vegeta- 
ble life. 
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Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  assimilation  of  carbon,  in  a  full 

and  interesting  manner,  and  details  many  facts  of  surprising 
beauty,  relative  to  physiological  topics.  As  the  subject  of 
carbon,  in  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  horticultural  purpos- 
es, is  now  under  favorable  notice  among  our  florists  and  ama- 
teurs, we  select  as  follows: — 

How  does  it  happen,  it  may  lie  asked,  that  the  abnorption  of  car- 
bon from  the  atmosphere  by  plants  is  doubted  liy  all  botanists  and 
vegetable  physiologists,  and  that  by  the  greater  numlier  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  air  by  means  of  them  is  wholly  denied.^ 

These  doubts  have  arisen  from  the  action  of  plants  on  the  air  in 
the  alisence  of  light,  that  is,  during  the  night. 

The  experiments  of  Ingenhou»»  were  in  a  great  measure  the  cause 
of  this  uncertainty  of  opinion,  regarding  the  influence  of  plants  in 
purifying  the  air.  Uis  observation,  that  green  plants  emit  carbonic 
acid  m  the  dark,  led  De  Saussure  and  Grisehow  to  now  investiga- 
tions, by  which  they  ascertained  that  under  such  conditions  plants  do 
really  absorb  oxygen,  and  emit  carbonic  acid  ;  but  that  the  whole 
volume  of  air  undergoes  diminution  at  the  same  time.  From  the  lat- 
ter fact  it  follows,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  absorbed  is 
greater,  than  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  separated  ;  for  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  no  diminution  could  occur.  These  facts  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  the  views  based  on  them  have  been  so  fulso,  that  noth- 
ing, except  the  total  want  of  oliservation,  and  the  utmost  ignorance 
ofthe  chemical  relations  of  jilants  to  the  atmosphere,  can  account  for 
their  adoption. 

It  is  known,  that  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  a  number  of  other  gases, 
exorcise  a  peculiar,  and,  in  general,  an  injurious  influence  upon  liv- 
ing plants.  Is  it  then,  probable,  that  oxy^^en,  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic agents  in  nature,  should  reiuain  without  influence  on  ulants 
when  one  of  their  peculiar  processes  of  assimilation  has  ceased? 

It  is  true,  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  arrested  by 
absence  of  light.  But  then,  namely,  at  ni^ht,  a  true  chemical  pro- 
cess commences,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
air,  upon  the  organic  substances  composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
fruit.  This  process  is  not  at  all  connected  with  the  life  of  the  ve<^c- 
tablc  organism,  liecause  it  goes  on  in  a  dead  plant  exactly  as  in  a  Rv- 
inffonc. 

The  substances  composing  the  leaves  of  diOcrcnt  plants  l)cing 
known,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  to  calculate 
which  of  them,  during  life,  should  absorb  most  oxygen  by  chemical 
action,  when  the  influence  of  light  is  withdrawn. 

The  leaves  and  green  \mriii  of  all  plants,  containing  volatiJe  oils  or 
volatile  constituents  in  general,  which  change  into  resin  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  should  absorb  more  than  ctiier  parts  iv hie h  are 
free  from  such  substances.  Thoso  leaves,  also,  whicii  contain  either 
the  constituents  of  nut-galls,  or  compounds,  in  which  nitrogen  is 
present,  ought  to  absorb  more  oxygen  than  th«)Me  whicli  do  not  con- 
tain such  matters.  The  correctness  of  these  inferences  has  liccn  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  the  observations  of  De  Sawsurcj  for,  whilst  the 
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tasteless  lenves  of  the  ^gave  Americana  absorb  only  0.3  of  their  vol- 
ume of  oxygen,  in  the  dark,  during  S4  hours,  the  leaves  of  the  PinuM 
J3tfne»f  which  contain  volatile  and  resinous  oils,  absorb  10  times,  those 
of  the  (^uercus  Robur  containing  tannic  acid  14  times,  and  the  balm/ 
leaves  of  the  Populus  alba  21  times  that  quantity.  This  chemical 
action  is  shown,  very  plainly,  also  in  the  leaves  of  the  Cotyledon 
ealyeinum,  the  CaeaHa  ficoidet  and  others  ;  for  they  are  sour  liko 
sorrel  in  the  morning,  tasteless  at  noon,  and  bitter  in  the  evening. 
The  formation  of  acids  is  effected  during  the  night,  by  a  true  process 
of  oxidation:  these  are  deprived  of  their  acid  properties  during  the 
day  and  evening,  and  are  changed,  by  separation  of  a  part  of  their 
oxygen,  into  compounds  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  in 
the  same  proportions  as  in  water,  or  even  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
gen, which  is  the  composition  of  all  tasteless  and  bitter  substances. 

The  opinion  is  not  new  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  serves  for 
the  nutriment  of  plants,  and  that  its  carbon  is  assimilated  by  them  ; 
It  has  been  admitted,  defended,  and  argued  for,  by  the  soundest  and 
most  intelligent  natural  philosophers,  namely,  by  Priestley^  Senne* 
bier,  De  Saussure,  and  even  by  Ingenhotus  himself. 

The  question  whether  carbonic  acid  is  the  food  of  plants  or  not, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiments  with  perfect  zeal  and  good 
faith  ;  the  results  have  been  opposed  to  that  view,  fiut  how  was 
the  inquiry  instituted? 

The  seeds  of  balsamines,  beans,  cresses,  and  gourds,  were  sown 
in  pure  Carrara  marble,  and  sprinkled  with  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid.  The  seeds  sprang,  but  the  plants  did  not  attain  to  the 
development  of  the  third  small  leaf.  In  other  cases,  they  allowed 
the  water  to  penetrate  the  marble  from  below,  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
thoy  died.     It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  they  lived  longer  with 

Cure  distilled  water  than  with  that  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid; 
ut  still,  in  this  case  also,  they  eventually  perished.  Other  experi- 
menters sowed  seeds  of  plants  in  flowers  of  sulphur  and  sulphate  of 
baryta,  and  tried  to  nourish  them  with  carbonic  acid,  but  without 
success. 

Such  experiments  have  been  considered  as  positive  proofs,  that 
carbonic  acid  will  not  nourish  plants  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  instituted  is  opposed  to  all  rules  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and 
to  all  the  laws  of  chemistry. 

Again,  in  chapter  III.,  on  this  same  subject,  the  iutrosus- 
ception  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  nutriment,  takes  place  where, 
instead  of  /iumti5,  (a  substance  formerly  supposed  to  act  di- 
rectly as  the  food  of  plants,}  charcoal  is  used,  we  learn  that 

Plants  thrive  in  powdered  charcoal,  and  may  be  brought  to  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rain  and  the 
atmosphere  ;  the  charcoal  may  be  previously  heated  to  redness. 
Charcoal  is  the  most  <*  indiflbrcnt "  and  most  unchangeable  sub- 
stance known  ;  it  may  be  kept  fur  centuries  without  change,  and  is 
therefore  not  subject  to  decomposition.  The  only  substances  which 
it  can  ^icld  to  plants  are  some  salts,  which  it  contains,  amongst 
which  is  silicate  of  potash.     It   is   known,  however,  to  |K>ss088  the 
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power  of  condensing  gases  within  its  pores,  and  particularly  carbonic 
acid.  And  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  power  that  the  roots  of  plants  are 
supplied  in  charcoal  exactly  as  in  humus,  with  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  air,  which  is  renewed  as  quickly  as  it  is  abstracted. 

In  charcoal  powder,  which  had  been  used  for  this  purftose  by  Lu- 
koB  for  several  years,  Buehner  found  a  brown  substance  soluble  in 
alkalies.  This  substance  was  evidently  duo  to  the  secretions  from 
the  roots  of  the  plants  which  grew  in  it. 

A  plant  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  in  which  the  air,  and  therefore 
the  carbonic  acid,  cannot  be  renewed,  dies  exactly  as  it  would  do  in 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  car- 
bonic acid,  even  though  its  roots  be  fixed  in  the  richest  mould. 

Id  confirmation  of  this,  the  American  editor  appends  the 
following,  from  his  own  experience: — 

A  few  years  since  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  upon  vegetation  in  the  volcanic 
island  of  St.  Michael  (Azores.)  The  gas  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the 
base  of  a  hill  of  trachyte  and  tuffa  from  which  a  level  field  of  some 
acres  extended.  This  field,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  in  part  cov- 
ered with  Indian  corn.  The  corn  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifleen 
yards  from  the  fissure,  was  nearly  full  grown,  and  of  the  usual  height, 
but  the  height  regularly  diminished  until  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the 
hill,  where  it  attained  but  a  few  inches.  This  effect  was  owing  to 
the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  its  spreading  upon 
the  ground,  but  as  the  distance  increased,  and  it  became  more  and 
more  mingled  with  atmospheric  air,  it  had  produced  less  and  less 
eflfect. 

The  fertilizing  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  and  especially 
of  rain,  are  thus  ingeniously  proved,  from  the  presence  of 
ammonia,  a  well  known  stimulant  in  vegetation,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  fermenting  animal  manures,  which  modern  farmers 
have  learned  to  be  too  precious  to  waste  its  odors  from  care- 
lessly constructed  barns. 

If  a  pound  of  rain  water  contain  only  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  am- 
monia, then  a  field  of  forty  thousand  square  feet  must  receive  annu- 
ally upwards  of  eighty  pounds  of  ammonia,  or  sixty-five  pounds  of 
nitrogen  \  for,  by  the  observations  of  Schublety  which  were  for- 
merly alluded  to,  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  rain  fall 
over  this  surface  in  four  months,  and  consequently  the  annual  fall 
roust  be  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  is  much 
more  nitrogen  than  is  contained  in  the  form  of  vegetable  albumen 
and  gluten,  in  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  of  wood, 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  hay,  or  two  hundred  cwt.  of 
beet  root,  which  are  the  yearly  produce  of  such  a  field,  but  it  is  less 
than  the  straw,  roots,  and  grain  of  corn  which  might  grow  on  the 
same  surface,  would  contain. 

Experiments,  made  in  this  laboratory  (Giessen^  with  the  greatest 
care  and  exactness,  have  placed  the  presence  or  ammonia  m  rain- 
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water  beyond  aU  doubt.  It  has  hitherto  eflcapecl  olraervntion,  be- 
cause no  person  thought  of  searching  for  it.  All  the  rain-water 
ctnployetl  in  this  inquiry  was  collected  six  hundred  paces  southwest 
of  Giessen,  whilst  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 
When  several  hundred  pounds  of  it  were  distilled  in  a  conr>er  still, 
and  the  first  two  or  three  pounds  evaporated  with  the  aa<lition  of 
a  little  muriatic  acid,  a  very  distinct  crystallization  of  sal-ammoniac 
was  obtained:  the  crystals  nad  always  a  brown  or  yellow  color. 

Ammonia  may  likewise  be  always  detected  in  snow  water.  Crys- 
tals of  sal-ammoniac  were  obtained  by  evaporating  in  a  vessel  with 
muriatic  acid  several  pounds  of  snow,  which  were  gathered  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  March,  when  the  snow  had  a  depth  of 
ten  inches.  Ammonia  was  set  free  from  these  crystals  bv  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrate  of  lime.  The  inferior  layers  of  snow,  which  rested 
upon  the  ground,  contained  a  quantity  decidedly  greater  than  those 
which  formed  the  surface. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  ammonia  contained  in  rain  and 
snow  water,  possessed  an  offensive  smell  of  perspiration  and  animal 
excrements, — a  fact  which  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  its  origin. 

Thus  the  old  homely  adage,  that  the  late  snows  of  spring 
arc  the  poor  man's  manure,  may  have  had  more  meaning  than 
we  had  ^^  dreamed  iii  our,  philosophy/'  and  seems  to  have 
been  based  on  strictly  scientific  truths. 

The  facility  with  which  plants  take  up  foreign  substances 
into  their  systems,  was  exhibited  by  Marcet,  in  producing 
their  death  by  means  of  minerd  poisons,  but  we  find  a  more 
innocent  and  amusing  experiment  in  the  following,  which  we 
quote  as  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity; — 

When  the  soil,  in  which  a  white  hyacinth  is  crowing  in  the  state 
of  blossom,  is  sprinkled  with  the  juice  of  the  rkytolaea  decandra^ 
the  white  blossoms  assume,  in  one  or  two  hours,  a  red  color,  which 
again  disapiiears  after  a  few  days  under  the  influence  of  sunshine, 
and  they  become  white  and  colorless  as  before.  The  juice  in  this 
case  evidently  enters  into  all  parts  of  the  plant,  without  l)Aing  at  nil 
changed  in  its  chemical  nature,  or  without  its  presence  Iwing  appa- 
rently either  necessary  or  injurious.  But  this  condition  is  not  per- 
manent, and  when  the  blossoms  have  bccume  again  colorless,  none 
of  the  coloring  matter  remains;  and  if  it  should  occur,  that  any  of  its 
elements  were  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  of  the  plant, 
then  these  alone  would  lie  retained,  whilst  the  rest  would  be  excretetl 
in  an  altered  form  by  the  roots. 

The  presence  of  the  alkalies  in  natural  soils,  imparting 
thereby,  according  to  their  quantity,  a  proportionate  fertility, 
is  thus  made  the  basis  of  a  deduction  regarding  the  native 
growth  of  forests   on   diilbrcni   lauds.     This,   we   presume, 
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however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  geographical  distribution 
of  plants,  but  is  a  theory  to  account  for  a  certain  suscepti- 
bility of  particular  trees  and  plants  to  particular  soils. 

How  does  it  happen  that  wheat  does  not  flourish  on  a  sandy  soil, 
and  that  a  calcareous  soil  is  also  unsuitable  for  its  growth,  unless  it 
be  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cluy  ?  It  is  because  these 
goils  do  not  contain  alkalies  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  growth  of 
wheat  bein<|f  arrested  by  this  circumstance,  even  should  all  other  sub- 
stances be  presented  in  abundance. 

It  is  not  mere  accident  that  only  trees  of  the  fir  tribe  grow  on  tho 
sandstone  and  limestone  of  the  Carpathian  mountains' and  the  Jura, 
whilst  we  find  on  soils  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  granite  in  Bavaria» 
of  clinkstone  on  the  Rhone,  of  basalt  in  Vo^elsberse,  and  of  clay- 
slate  on  the  Rhine  and  Eifel,  the  finest  forests  of  other  trees  which 
cannot  be  produced  on  the  sandy  or  calcareous  soils  upon  which 
pines  thrive.  It  is  explained  by  tho  fact,  that  trees,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  renewed  annually,  require  for  their  leaves  six  to  ten  timea 
more  alkalies  than  the  fir-tree  or  pine,  and  hence,  when  they  are 
placed  in  soils  in  which  alkalies  are  contained  in  very  small  quantitv, 
do  not  attain  maturity.  When  we  see  snch  trees  growing  on  a  sandy 
or  calcareous  soil, — the  red  beech,  the  service-tree,  and  the  wild- 
cherry,  for  example,  thriving  luxuriantly  on  limestone,  we  may  be 
assured  that  alkalies  are  present  in  the  soil,  for  they  are  necessary  to 
their  existence.  Can  we,  then,  regani  it  as  remarkable,  that  such 
trees  should  thrive  in  America,  on  those  spots  on  which  forests  of 
pines  which  have  grown  and  collected  alkalies  for  centuries,  havo 
been  burnt,  and  to  which  the  alkalies  are  thus  at  once  restored;  or 
that  the  Spartium  scoparium,  Erytimum  laiifolium,  Blitum  capita- 
turn,  Senecio  viscostu,  plants  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  alkolics 
contained  in  their  ashes,  should  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  on 
the  localities  of  conflagrations. 

Wheat  will  not  grow  on  a  soil  which  has  produced  wormwood, 
and,  vice  versOf  wdrmwood  does  not  thrive  where  wheat  has  grown, 
because  they  are  mutually  prejudicial  by  appropriating  the  alkalies 
of  the  soil. 

In  chapter  VIIT.  we  are  presented  with  the  philosophical 
views  of  interchange  of  crops,  and  of  manure.  From  this, 
we  briefly  gather,  that  by  rotation  of  crops,  certain  alkalies 
and  other  principles  are  restored  to  the  soil,  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived  by  the  previous  culture.  This  is  a  different 
process  from  the  one  effected  by  the  fallow  crop  system,  as  in 
that, 

The  land  is  exposed  to  the  progressive  disintegration  by  means  of 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  alkalies  capable  of  l)ein^  appropriated  by  plonts. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  careful  tiHin^;  of  follow  land  must  in- 
crease and  accelerate  this  disintegration.  For  the  purpose  of  agri- 
culture, it  ia  quite  indifferent^  whether  tho  laud  is  covered  with 
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weeds,  or  with  a  plant  which  does  not  abstract  the  potash  enclosed 
in  it.  Now  many  plants  in  the  family  of  the  leguminoscRj  are  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  alkalies  or  salts  in  gen- 
eral, which  they  contain;  the  Vieia  faha  (Windsor  bean,)  for  ex- 
ample, contains  no  free  alkalies,  and  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia.  {Einhof.)  The  bean  of  the  Phaseo- 
itu  Vulgaris  (Kidney  bean)  contains  only  traces  of  salts.  (Bracon- 
not.)  The  stem  of  the  Medicaffo  sativa  (Lucerne)  contains  only 
0.8S  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Ervum  fens  (Lentil)  only  0.57  of  phosphate 
of  lime  with  albumen.  (Crome.)  Buck-wheat  dried  in  the  sun  yields 
only  0.681  per  cent,  of  ashes,  of  which  0.09  parts  are  soluble  salts. 
{Zennech,)  These  plants  belong  to  those  which  are  termed  fallow- 
crops,  and  the  cause  wherefore  they  do  not  exercise  any  injurious  in- 
fluence on  corn  which  is  cultivated  immediately  afler  them  is,  that 
they  do  not  extract  the  alkalies  of  the  soil,  and  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phosphates. 

The  process  of  manure  is  to  replace  in  a  soil  all  those  sub- 
stances of  which  it  has  been  deprived.  Of  animal  manures, 
such  as  the  fsces  or  excrements,  the  quantity  of  nutritive  sub- 
stances varies  according  to  the  habits  and  food  of  the  animal. 
The  comparative  value  of  each  of  these  have  been  long  known 
to  agriculturists;  while  their  application  has  been  made  a 
matter  of  great  interest  among  those  people  who  depend  most- 
ly on  the  products  of  the  soil  for  support.  Thus,  in  China, 
whose  agriculture  presents  a  most  surprising  instance  of  in- 
genuity and  perseverance,  with  exuberant  success,  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  assiduity  is  employed  in  preserving 
every  such  article  of  fertilizing  power.  Yet,  important  as 
these  substances  seem,  and  as  universal  as  this  application  is, 
it  is  evident,  from  chemical  analysis  and  experiment,  that 
other  substances,  containing  their  essential  constituents,  can 
be  substituted. 

In  Flanders,  the  vearly  loss  of  the  necessary  matters  in  the  soil  is 
completeljr  restored  by  covering  the  fields  with  ashes  of  wood  or 
bones,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  lixiviated,  and  of  which  the 
greatest  part  consists  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.     The 

great  importance  of  tnanunnff  with  ashes  has  been  long  recognised 
y  agriculturists  as  the  result  of  experience.  So  great  a  value,  in- 
deed, is  attached  to  this  material  in  the  vicinity  of  Marburg,  and  in 
the  Wetterau,  that  it  is  transported  as  a  manure  from  the  distance  of 
eiffhteen  or  twenty-four  miles. 

l^one  manitf e  possesses  a  still  greater  importance  in  this  respect. 
The  primary  sources  from  which  the  bones  of  animals  are  derived 
are  the  hay,  straw,  or  other  substances  which  they  take  as  food. 
Now  if  we  admit  that  bones  contain  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia  (Berzelius,)  and  that  hav  contams  as 
much  of  them  as  wheat-straw,  it  will  follow  that  eight  pounds  of 
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bones  contain  as  much  phosphate  of  lime  as  one  thousand  pounds  of 
hay  or  wheat-straw,  and  two  pounds  of  it  as  much  as  one  thousand 
pounds  of  the  grain  of  wheat  or  oats.  These  numbers  express  pretty 
exactly  the  quantity  of  phosphates  which  a  soil  yields  annually  on  the 
growth  of  hay  and  corn.  Now  the  manure  of  an  acre  of  land  with 
forty  pounds  of  bone  dust  is  sufficient  to  supply  three  crops  of  wheat, 
clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  £cc.  with  phosphates.  But  the  form  in 
which  they  are  restored  to  a  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference.  For  the  more  finely  the  bones  are  reduced  to  powder, 
and  the  more  intimately  they  are  mixed  with  a  soil,  the  more  easily 
are  they  assimilated.  The  most  easy  and  practical  mode  of  effecting 
their  division  is  to  pour  over  the  bones,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder^ 
half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts 
of  water,  and  after  they  have  been  digested  for  some  time,  to  add  one 
hundred  parts  of  water,  and  sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  field  be- 
fore the  plough.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  free  acids  unite  with  the 
bases  contained  in  the  earth,  and  a  neutral  salt  is  formed  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  division.  Experiments  instituted  on  a  soil  formed  from 
grauwackd,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining^  the  action  of  manure 
thus  prepared,  have  distinctly  shown  that  neither  corn,  nor  kitchen- 
garden  plants,  suffer  injurious  effects  in  consequence,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  they  thrive  with  much  more  vigor. 

In  the  manufactories  of  glue,  many  hundred  tons  of  a  solution  of 
phosphates  in  muriatic  acid  are  yearly  thrown  away  as  being  useless. 
It  would  be  important  to  examine  whether  this  solution  might  not  be 
substituted  for  the  bones.  The  free  acid  would  combine  with  the 
alkalies  in  the  soil,  especially  with  the  lime,  and  a  soluble  salt  would 
thus  be  produced,  which  is  known  to  possess  a  favorable  action  upon 
the  growth  of  plants.  This  salt,  muriate  of  lime  (or  chloride  of  cal- 
cium,) is  one  of  those  compounds  which  attracts  water  from  the  at- 
iDospbere  with  great  avidity,  and  might  supply  the  place  of  gypsum 
in  decomposing  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  formation  of  sal-am- 
moniac and  carbonate  of  lime.  A  solution  of  bones  in  muriatic  acid 
placed  on  land  in  autumn  or  in  winter  would,  therefore,  not  only  re- 
store a  necessary  constituent  of  the  soil,  and  attract  moisture  to  it, 
but  would  also  give  it  the  power  to  retain  all  the  ammonia  which  fell 
upon  it  dissolved  in  the  rain  during  the  period  of  six  months. 

The  ashes  of  brown  coal  and  peat  often  contain  silicate  of  potash, 
BO  that  it  is  evident  that  these  might  completely  replace  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  dung  of  the  cow  and  horse,  and  they 
contain  also  some  phosphates.  Indeed,  they  are  much  esteemed  in 
the  Wetterau  as  manure  for  meadows  and  moist  land. 

It  should,  in  justice,  be  remarked,  that  the  author  does  not 
depreciate  the  immense  value  of  animal  manures;  and,  from 
subsequent  remarks,  we  should  infer  that  the  urates  and  pou- 
drettes  of  our  manuractories  were  likely  to  effect  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  features  of  tillage,  founded,  in  their  pre- 
!)aration,  on  the  more  elegant  application  of  the  most  stimu- 
ating  manures  to  culture. 
As  the  topics  of  agricultural  pursuits  are  more  in  accord* 
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aoce  with  the  purpose  of  this  Magazine,  we  shall  omit  a 
detailed  notice  of  Part  II.  of  the  work  before  us,  which  treats 
in  eleven  chapters,  of  the  chemical  processes  of  fermentation, 
decay,  and  putrefaction,  ingeniously  illustrated,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader.  An  appendix  of  twenty- 
three  pages,  prepared  by  Prof.  Webster,  contains  many 
curious  experiments,  which  elucidate  the  text.  8ome  of 
these,  such  as  the  ^ ^action  of  charcoal  from  wood  on  vegeta- 
tion, in  promoting  remarkable  and  thrifty  growth  in  plants,  and 
in  affording  facilities  in  striking  or  rooting  cuttings  of  plants, 
hitherto  difficult  to  propagate,"  are  familiar  to  the  floricultural 
public.  The  application  of  geine  to  vegetables  is  under  ex- 
periment in  several  gardens,  within  our  knowledge,  and,  so 
far,  with  the  promise,  we  are  assured,  of  considerable  success. 
Of  the  nature  and  application  of  this,  we  have  the  views  of 
Dr.  8.  L.  Dana,  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in  full. 

In  consequence,  (says  Professor  Webster,)  of  the  differeDce  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  substance  which  has  been  called  geine,  and 
which  has  t)een  made  public  in  the  Agricultural  Reports  and  Scien- 
tific Journals,  it  was  deemed  desirable,  and  due  to  the  advocates  of 
opposite  views,  to  proffer  to  them  the  opportunity  of  appending  to 
tnis  volume  such  remarks  as  they  might  be  desirous  of  presenting  in 
addition  to,  or  in  support  of,  what  they  have  alreitdy  given  to  the 
public.  From  the  replies  to  the  letters  addressed  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  advocated  the  different  views,  the  following  extracts  are 
given,  together  with  an  extract  from  the  forthcoming  Final  Report 
on  the  EeononUeal  Geology  of  this  State,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  politeness  of  its  distinguished  author.  Professor  Hitchcock,  of 
Amherst.  It  will  be  obvious  that  Liebig  is  conceived  to  have  taken 
but  a  limited  view  of  the  action  of  geine. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  agriculturist 
and  to  the  horticulturist — to  the  amateur  florist,  and  to  the 
curious  student  into  the  mysteries  of  organic  life, — assured  that 
they  will  find  matter  of  interest  and  of  profit  in  their  several 
tastes  and  pursuits.  *«* 
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Michaux^s  J^orth  Jlmerican  Sylva. — A  new  edition  of  this 
splendid  and  valuable  work  is  announced  as  now  preparing  for 
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publication.  It  will  appear  in  four  volumes;  the  three  first 
the  same  as  the  old  edition.  The  fourth  volume,  which  is  an 
additional  one,  will  contain  all  the  finest  trees  discovered  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  territory  of  the  Oregon  down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  into  the  confines  of  California, 
as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  To  be  il- 
lustrated by  forty  finely  colored  plates.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Nuttall,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S. 

The  first  volume  was  to  be  ready  in  July,  and  the  succeed- 
ing volumes  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted the  present  year.  The  first  three  volumes  will  be  eight 
dollars  each,  and  the  fourth  six  dollars.  Subscriptions  are 
received  by  J.  Dobson,  106  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Third  Edition  oj  the  American  Orchardist^  by  William 
Kenrick,  is  now  in  press,  and  will  soon  be  issued.  It  contains 
many  additions  and  corrections. 

•S  Second  Edition  of  Liebig^s  Organic  Chemistry  will  ap- 
pear this  autumn.  The  new  edition  will  contain  additional 
matter,  in  reference  to  experiments  which  have  been  made  with 
charcoal,  &c.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  work  has  been 
so  extensively  read  as  to  call  for  another  edition  at  so  early  a 
day. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  .Sgriculture  of  Massachusetts^  by 
Mr.  Colman,  Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Survey,  is 
DOW  passing  through  the  press. 
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Peaches  in  pots. — It  will  probably  have  been  noticed,  in  a  late  re- 
port of  the  Miissachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  (p.  317,) 
that  some  excellent  specimens  of  Coolidge's  Favorite  peach  were 
shown  by  Capt.  George  Lee,  of  West  Cambridge,  wbicn  reflected 
great  credit  upon  his  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  tree  in  pots. 
Capt.  Lee  is  a  veteran  sailor,  having  passed  nearly  thirty  years  of 
his  life  upon  the  sea,  and  only  within  a  few  years  has  given  much 
attention  to  gardening,  at  his  beautiful  place  near  Fresh  Pond.  He 
was  induced  to  try  pot  cultivationi  from  reading  our  article  which 
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appeared  some  time  since,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  941,)  and  has  relied  solely 
upon  that  article  for  all  his  information  upon  the  growth  of  his  trees: 
but  with  only  the  experience  of  two  seasons,  he  has  accomplished  what 
few  gardeners  have  done,  Yias.,the  production  of  a  crop  of  ripe  peaches 
in  the  month  of  June,  from  a  tree  in  a  pot,  only  twenty-one  months 
from  the  bud.  The  peaches  were  well  colored,  and  of  superior 
flavor. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  growing  the  peach  in 
this  manner,  are  referred  to  the  article  above  named,  where  they 
will  find  the  details  of  our  experience  upon  the  subject. — Ed. 

Fine  pieoiee  Pinks, — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  Walker,  has 
shown  us  a  few  specimens  of  fine  new  picotee  plants,  imported  last 
autumn.  Most  of  the  plants  received  at  that  time  have  flowered, 
though,  of  course,  not  as  well  as  they  will  another  season:  one  or 
two  of  them,  however,  were  very  fine;  one  which  we  examined, 
measured  two  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter;  the  fringing  was  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  the  color  deep  and  rich. — Ed, 

Chetu  eylindrieua, — A  plant  of  this  species  latelv  flowered  at  the 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Winsbip,  Brighton.  The  newer  was  shown 
to  us  by  Mr.  Story,  but  not  until  it  bad  begun  to  close  up,  so  that 
we  could  not  distinctly  describe  it.  It  is  a  large  white  flower,  with  the 
tube  about  nine  inches  long,  and  somewhat  resembling,  we  should 
judge,  £cbinoc&ctus  Eyri^sti,  or  rather,  perhaps,  between  that  and 
Cdreus  triangulJLris.  The  expansion  of  the  flower  was  abqut  six 
inches.  We  regret  that  we  did  not  see  the  flower  when  in  full  per- 
fection, that  we  might  have  fullv  described  it,  as  it  is  the  first  time, 
we  believe,  that  it  has  flowerecl  in  this  cpuntry.  The  plant  had  but 
one  bud. — Ed, 

Vesh-uetion  of  the  Rose  5/ugr*— There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
eflScacy  of  Mr.  Haggerston's  discovery  in  killing  the  rose  slug,  and 
indeed  a  great  numl^r  of  other  destructive  insects,  such  as  the  thripst 
aphis,  &c.  We  can  recommend  it  as  perfectly  eflectual  in  kilhng 
them,  and  do  not  doubt  it  will  be  found  equally  valuable  in  prevents 
ing  the  depredations  of  the  Dahlia  bug,  ([so  called,)  the  yellow  bug 
on  cucumbers,  &c.  We  would  suggest  its  trial  on  all  troublesome 
insects. — Ed. 

New  striped  leaved  variety  of  the  Horse  Chestnut.— Our  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  W.  Kenrick,  Newton,  has  sent  us  specimens  of  a  seed- 
ling horse  chestnut  which  grew  in  his  nursery.  It  is  a  curious  sport. 
Some  of  the  leaves  are  wholly  white,  some4ialf  white  and  half  greeii, 
others  striated  in  various  forms,  while  a  few  are  wholly  green.  If  it 
continues  to  retain  its  sportive  character,  it  will  be  a  good  addition 
to  our  hardy  trees,  and  particularly  to  the  list  of  variegated  leaved 
ones,  of  which  but  a  few  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  pleasure 
ground. — Id. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — The  thirteenth  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, the  32d,  2Sd,  and  24th  of  September,  1841.  On  Friday,  the 
94th,  the  members  will  celebrate  their  anniversary  by  u  public  dinner 
at  Concert  H&W.— Ed. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Burlington  (N.  J.)  Lyceum  will  be 
held  on  the  39th  and  80th  of  September.  Several  premiums  are  of- 
fered fur  various  flowers  and  fruits. — Id. 
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Saturday ^  July  SI. — Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  Messrs.  Win- 
ship,  specimens  of  iiyp6ricum  elktum,  fronddsum,  and  Kalmt^nttm, 
•i9conhum  variegitum,  Clematis  fl&mmula,  and  Xyl6steum  Mbum. 
From  S.  R.  Johnson,  pinks,  carnations,  verbenas,  and  the  double- 
flowered  pomegranate.  From  Misses  Sumner,  bouquets.  From  D. 
Macinlyre,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  dahlias.  From  J.  Hovey,  carnations  and 
bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  phloxes,  pentstemons,  dtfconitum  va- 
riegatum  (a  fine  specimen,)  and  bouquets.  From  Uovey  &  Co., 
bouquets.     From  Capt.  Macondry,  dahlias. 

Fruits: — From  Hovey  8l  Co.,  very  handsome  Franconia  raspber- 
ries. From  O.  Johnson,  fine  specimens  of  black  Hamburg  and 
Zinfindai  grapes.  From  J.  Hovey,  early  Harvest  apples.  From  A. 
D.  Williams,  larse  red  and  white  Dutch  currants.  From  Capt.  Ma- 
condry, early  red  plums,  without  name,  (supposed  the  early  scarlet 
Cherry  plum.)  From  J.  F.  Allen,  beautiful  peaches.  From  Messrs. 
Winsbips,  Plumstone  Morello,  and  Belle  Magnifique  cherries. 
From  J.  Lovett,  Beverly,  seedling  currants  (very  large  and  goo<^) 
and  gooseberries.  From  S.  Sweetser,  tomatoes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  tomatoes,  wholly  of  out  of  doors  growth. 

July  31 . — A  quarterly  meeting  was  held  to-day.  [Owing  to  want 
of  room,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  the  doings  of  the  Society,  with 
the  exception  of  giving  the  names  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  Annual  Exhibition,  on  the  33d  inst.] 

The  meeting  voted  to  hold  its  annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  list  of  names  for 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  for  carrying  the  same  into  eflfect. 
The  Committees  are  as  follows: — 

Committee  of  General  .Arrangements. — S.  Walker,  J.  Winship, 
L.  p.  Grosvenor,  M.  P.  Wilder,  J.  Stickney,  J.  J.  Low,  J.  L.  Rus- 
sell, R.  T.  Paine,  C.  M.  Hovey,  J.  E.  Teschemacher,  O.  Johnson, 
D.  Haggerston,  W.  H.  Cowan,  R.  Manning,  C-  Newhall,  J.  M. 
Ives,  G.  Brown,  J.  Breck,  W.  McLennan,  W.  Renrick,  S.  R.  John- 
son, S.  Sweetser,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  J.  L..L.  F.  War- 
ren, W.  £.  Carter,  J.  W.  Russell,  R.  Howe,  S.  Pond,  J.  Hovey,  A. 
Bowditch,  W.  B.  Kingsbury,  A.  Story. 

Special  Committee  to  decorate  the  Hall^  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
flowers  andfruits.^S.  Walker,  W.  Oliver,  B.  V.  French,  J.  L.  L. 
F.  Warren,  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  ond  A.  Story. 

Committee  to  make  a  Report  of  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
exhibited.—S.  Walker,  B.  V.  French,  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  P.  B. 
Hovey,  Jr. 

Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  Capt.  Macondry,  several  dahlias, 
among  them  Marshal  Soult,  and  Fire-ball.  From  J.  Hovey,  carna- 
tions ,and  bouquets.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  W. 
Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  large  and  showy  hounuets. 
From  J.L.  L.  F.  Warren,  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  Mr.  Win- 
slow,  Bigndnta  grand ifldra,  and  dahlias. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society,  a  fine  flower  of  Constantia 
dahlia,  cut  flowers  of  Portul^ca  Thellusdnti  (a  fine  new  variety,) 
and  the  new  scarlet  geranium.    From  Hovey  &  Co.,  seedling  phlox- 
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68  and  bouquets,  and  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  verbena*.  From  D. 
Macintyre,  a  good  flower  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  dahlia.  From  Misses 
Sumner,  bouquets.  From  W.  £•  Carter,  Hibiscus  sp.,  and  a  bouquet. 


Aet.  III.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots,  Tubtrt,  ^e. 

Potatoes,  new : 

Chenangocs,  per  busliel,. . 

Early  wiiite,  per  builiel». . 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushel. 
Turnips: 

New,  per  busliel, 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  new,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  new,  per  bunch,. . , 

8haIlots,per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseraaish,  per  pound .... 

Cabbages,  Salads,  4'«. 

Cabbages,  per  doz: 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

Brocoli,  each, 

CauUdowers,  each, 

Letluce,  per  bead, 

l'eas,per  bushel, 

Beans: 

Su'ing,  per  half  peck,. . . , 

Shelled,  per  quart, 

Limas, 

Sievas, 

Common, 

Sweet  com,  per  dozen, 

Peppers,  per  pound, 

Mangoes,  per  dozen, 

Celery,  per  root, 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal. 
Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs. 

Parsley,  per  half  peck.,. . 

Sage,  per  pound 

Murjorum,  per  bunch,... 

Savory,  per  bunch 

Spoarmint,(greeo,)pr.  b'ndi. 
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Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Summer  pquaslies,  per  doz,. 
Autumnal  Marrow,  per  pound 
Winter  Crookneck,  per  lb. 
Pum)ikins,  each,    


Fruits. 
Apples,  dessert,  new: 

Common,  yer  bushel,. . . . 

Porter,  per  busliel 

Oab  apples,  per  bushel.. 
Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Julienne 

Bartlett 

Cspiaumont, , 

Orange, 

Commott, , 

Plums,  per  quart: 

Washington, 

White  Gage, 

Green  Gage, 

Common, , 

Damson,  per  peck, , 

Peaches: 

Bxtra  fine,  per  dozen,.. . . 

Good,  per  half  peck,.... . 
Oirranis,  per  box: 

Red  Dutch 

White  Dutch, 

Cucumbers,  per  dozen,. . . . 

Pickling,  per  hundred,. . . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . , 

Watermelons,  each, , 

Muskmelons,  each , 

Cranlx^rries,  per  bushel,. . . 
Grapes  (forced,)  per  pound: 

lUack  Hamburgh, 

White  Sweetwater, 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Lemons,  per  dozen , 

Oranges,  per  dozen  : 

Sicily, 

Havana,  (sweet) 

Cocxmnuts,  per  hundred,. . . 
I  Walnuts,  per  bushel, 
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Remarks. — Up  to  the  present  date  the  excessire  dry  season  baa 
continued,  only  one  light  rain  having  fallen  since  our  last  report:  this 
refreshed  the  turnip  and  other  surface  crops,  but  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  roots  of  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  which  root  deeply.  The 
drought  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  reaching  to  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Maine^  so  that  the  potato  crop  in  the  latter  state  has 
suffered  so  severely  as  to  fear  the  loss  of  all  the  stock  beyond  home 
consumption.  We  trust  however  that  rains  may  soon  come,  that  the 
late  crops  may  yet  receive  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

VegetableB. — Potatoes,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  weather,  have 
advanced  in  prices  and  now  command  our  quotations,  and  there  is 
very  little  prospect  of  their  falling  below  75  cents  per  bushel.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  come  to  hand  the  past  week  in  good  order.  Turnips 
are  tolerably  abundant  and  good.  Onions  of  the  early  bunch  kinds 
are  plenty,  but  the  crop  has  suffered  much  from  drought.  Beets 
have  come  in  by  the  bushel  within  the  past  week.  Cabbages,  of  the 
better  sorts  are  now  received,  but  the  crop  will  be  light.  Fine  broco- 
lis  and  cauliflowers  come  to  hand.  Lettuce  large  and  good  for  the 
season.  Peas  are  nearly  gone-  Rhubarb  is  now  out  of  the  market. 
Beans  are  tolerably  well  supplied,  though  the  crop  has  suffered  in 
common  with  other  vegetables.  Peppers  are  abundant.  Mangoes 
are  also  supplied  in  fair  quantities.  Celery  has  just  been  received, 
the  first  of  the  season.  Parsley  is  more  abundant.  Summer  squash- 
es are  nearly  gone:  when  the  Autumnal  Marrows  come  in,  the  for- 
mer are  very  little  called  for:  the  Marrows  are  most  excellent  this 
year,  owing  to  the  warm  weather,  but  there  is  not  a  heavy  crop. 

FrmtB.—An  apples,  there  is  an  abundance  for  the  season,  though 
of  rather  inferior  quality :  of  good  table  apples  there  has  been  a  scanty 
supply,  until  the  Porters  came  to  hand.  Pears  are  very  abundant, 
and  many  fine  varieties,  some  of  the  more  plentiful  of  which  we 
have  Quoted,  have  been  for  sale.  Plums  have  also  been  much  more 
plentirul  than  in  former  years:  besides  the  crop  of  fine  ones  in  the 
vicinity,  the  market  is  supplied  with  quantities  from  New  York. 
Peaches  are  abundant,  but  small;  none  are  received  this  year  from 
the  south.  Currants  are  nearly  all  gone.  Cucumbers,  for  pickling, 
are  now  brought  in  freely.  Tomatoes  are  very  abundant;  warm 
weather  is  favorable  to  a  heavy  and  good  crop.  Muskmelons  and 
watermelons  plentiful.  Forced  grapes  are  now  supplied,  of  most 
excellent  quality,  at  our  quotations.  No  new  cranberries  have  yet 
been  received.— Jtf.  T.,  Ai^Uit  38,  1841. 
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FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Qrape  wne9  will  now  have  ripened  their  fruit.    When  it  has  been 
cut,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  vines.  The  house  should  be  duly 
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aired,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  ripen  the  wood  well ;  for  on 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  the  excellence  of  next  year's  crop  depends. 
Guan]  against  mildew.  Pick  up  and  sweep  off  all  dead  and  decay- 
ing leaves,  and  if  the  vines  are  in  a  house  where  plants  are  kept,  see 
that  no  water  is  spilt  in  watering  the  pots. 

Strawberry  beds  may  now  be  made.  The  late  rains  have  so  thor- 
oughly moistened  the  ground,  that  plants  will  do  better  if  set  out 
BOW  than  if  planted  two  weeks  ago :  keep  the  young  plants  free 
from  weeds,  and  water  if  dry  weather  should  take  place. 

Batpberry  beds  may  be  also  made  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Peach  tree$  may  now  be  budded  with  success. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  should  have  attention.  Make  preparations  to 
jpiard  against  the  canker  worm  ;  to  do  this  effectually,  let  the  trees 
be  scraped  smooth,  that  there  may  be  no  lodging  places  for  the  ver- 
min. 

FLOWEa  DEPAaTMBNT. 

DahlioB  will  now  be  flowering  finely.  Keep  the  branches  well 
tied  up  to  stakes  and  prune  freely,  cuttmg  awav  all  large  and  useless 
shoots  and  disbudding  the  plant  of  weak  and  half-formed  flower  buds. 
Some  of  the  finest  flowers  will  open  this  month.  September  is  the 
season  to  display  the  splendor  of  this  flower. 

Geraniunu  should  now  be  repotted  preparatory  to  their  removal 
to  the  green-house  or  parlor. 

Verbenoi  for  keeping  through  the  winter  should  now  be  potted. 

IxiaB,  Sparaxia,  and  other  Cape  bulbs,  may  now  be  planted. 

OxalueB  may  be  planted  this  month. 

White  UlieB  may  be  planted  out  now. 

Roies^  planted  out  m  the  border  during  summer,  should  now  be 
taken  up  and  potted. 

Camellias  should  now  be  looked  over;  if  any  need  repotting  they 
should  be  attended  to  this  month.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  gathered. 

Pansy  seed  may  still  be  sown,  in  order  to  produce  fine  plants  for 
Bprinfi:  dowering. 

HeliotropeSf  AUoysias,  and  other  tender  plants,  placed  out  in  the 
border,  should  be  taken  up  and  repotted. 

Ericas  that  need  repotting  before  spring,  should  be  attended  to  now. 

Mignonette  and  sweet  Alyssum,  planted  last  month,  should  now 
be  carefully  watered. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  well  watered,  giving  them  occasion- 
ally liquid  manure.  ^ 

Patmies  may  be  removed  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Perennial jtowering  plants  may  now  be  removed  with  safety. 

Chinese  primroses  should  be  repotted  this  month. 

Green-house  plants,  of  all  kinds,  should  be  repotted,  pruned,  and 
such  as  need  it,  tied  up  to  green  sticks;  the  pots  should  be  washed, 
and  prepared  for  removing  to  their  winter  quarters. 


Vo  Headers  and  Oorrespondentd. 

In  the  present  number  we  have  connmenccd  our  notes  on  the  gaN 
dens  and  nurseries  visited  during  our  late  tour  to  the  gouih;  in  our 
next  they  will  be  continued.  Art.  11.  by  Dr.  Hildretb,  is  one  of  the 
most  excellent  communications  we  have  lately  publit^hed.  The  Re- 
view of  Liebig*s  Chemistry  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  that  work.  We  hav<  a  quantity  of  foreign  and  domestic 
notices  prepared;  but  these,  topetlier  with  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  are  unavoidably 
crowded  out. 

Received — Manuscript  communications  from  R.  ***,  Dr.  S.  P.  Hil- 
dreth,  P.  Mackenzie,  Dr.  J.  S.  Gunnell. 
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Garden  of  T.  Dunlap,  Haerlem  Plain^  Aug.  \Qth. — Near 
the  Haerlem  Depot,  on  ihe  Eighth  Avenue,  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  avenue  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Street, 
we  found  the  garden  and  nursery  of  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
T.  Dunlap,  whose  name  is  already  familiar  to  some  of  our 
readers,  .as  the  grower  of  several  very  fine  seedling  camellias. 
Seven  years  since,  when  we  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dunlap,  then  at  Bloomingdale,  he  had  a  large  number  of  seed- 
ling camellias,  and  it  was  from  the  stock  which  we  then  saw, 
that  he  raised  the  fine  varieties  described  in  our  pages,  (Vol. 
VI.,  p.  23.)  He  would  probably  have  raised  other  fine 
ones  ere  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  of  his 
breaking  up  his  collection,  when  about  moving  to  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  and  selling  off  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
stock  at  auction. 

Returning  to  New  York,  Mr.  Dunlap  commenced  the 
formation  of  his  present  establishment,  in  the  autumn  of  1839, 
and  has  now  a  very  good  collection.  The  grounds  are  about 
fifteen  acres  in  extent,  situated  upon  a  level  spot.  Only  a 
small  portion  is  yet  converted  to  nursery  purposes.  Part  of 
the  land  is  under  tillage,  planted  with  potatoes,  &c.,  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  use  another  year.  The  soil  is  rich  loam, 
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well  adapted  for  a  garden,  and  particularly  for  the  growth  of 
trees.  The  proximity  of  the  place  to  the  Haerlem  rail-road 
affords  excellent  facilities  for  the  easy  and  rapid  carriage  of 
packages  to  the  city,  bringing  the  distance  to  within  less  than 
half  an  hour's  ride.  The  value  of  land  in  the  immediate 
suburbs  of  the  city  is  so  great  that  the  nurseryman  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  situation  a  few  miles  out.  Both  Messrs. 
Hogg's  and  Floy's  nurseries  were,  a  few  years  since,  located 
in  Broadway:  the  former  is  not  yet  wholly  removed,  but  it  is 
expected  a  street  will  be  cut  directly  through  it  soon,  which 
will  destroy  it.  Mr.  Floy  removed  to  Haerlem  four  or  five 
years  ago. 

The  principal  object  of  notice  upon  Mr.  Dunlap's  place 
is  the  green-house,  which  is  built  on  a  somewhat  novel  plan. 
It  is  a  span-roofed  house,  composed  of  glass,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  flat  blank  roof  in  the  centre,  about  four  feet  wide, 
against  the  sides  of  which  the  glass  abuts.  The  house  is  seventy- 
five  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  cost  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  The  walls  are  built  of  brick,  with  a  cavity 
between  the  outer  and  inner  wall,  for  the  circulation  of  air, 
and  to  act  as  a  non-conductor.  By  this  means,  the  cold  is 
more  effectually  excluded,  as  bricks  are  a  ready  conductor  of 
either  heat  or  cold;  and  where  back  walls  to  houses  are  built 
of  brick,  we  should  always  advise  this.  Mr.  Dunlap's  green- 
house has  no  side-sashes.  The  novelty  of  the  plan,  however, 
is  the  stage,  which  is  quite  different  from  any  thing  we  have 
ever  seen.  Wishing  not  to  lose  any  heat,  and  having  always 
observed  the  great  quantity  of  waste  room  in  a  green-house, 

Particularly  under  the  stages,  he  thought  of  the  expediency  of 
uilding  the  latter  of  brick,  and  making  the  whole  work  solid. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  so  far  it  has  proved  a  great 
economizer  of  fuel.  The  bricks  are  laid  in  Roman  cement, 
and  the  work  being  well  done,  the  stages  are  as  smooth  and 
level  as  if  made  of  plank  or  boards,  in  the  usual  manner: 
there  is  consequently  no  lost  room  to  be  heated,  and  all  that 
is  given  out  by  the  flue  is  radiated  throughout  the  house.  So 
far  as  economy  of  fuel  is  the  object,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  nurseryman,  Mr.  Dunlap's  plan  is  a  very  good  one;  but 
where  neatness  and  lightness  of  the  interior  is  a  consideration, 
we  should  not  advise  a  departure  from  the  old  mode.  The 
house  is  warmed  wholly  with  brick  flues,  running  each  side  of 
the  house,  the  stage  being  in  the  middle,  between  the  walks. 
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At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  found  but  very  few  plants 
of  any  interest  in  bloom.  The  dahlias  were  planted  out  latei 
and  had  just  begun  to  show  signs  of  a  vigorous  growth.  Mr. 
Dunlap  has  a  fine  collection,  and  is  a  most  excellent  grower: 
when  at  Bloomingdale,  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
competitors  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society:  he  has  now  nearly  all  the  finest  new  ones.  The 
practice  is  adopted  here,  which  has  been  communicated  by 
Mr.  Dunlap  in  our  Magazine,  (Vol.  VI.,  p.  294,)  of  digging 
frequently  between  the  rows,  particularly  in  dry  weather;  and 
with  the  most  advantageous  results.  We  are  satisfied,  from 
the  experience  of  a  season,  that  it  is  much  better  for  the 
plants,  during  a  severe  drought,  thap  continual  watering. 

The  camellias  were  plunged  out  into  the  border,  and  were 
looking  well:  we  noticed  a  number  of  young  seedlings  which 
have  lately  been  raised.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  a  good  stock  of  his 
named  seedlings,  which  are  all  very  fine  varieties.  The  collec- 
tion of  roses,  geraniums,  &c.  is  not  yet  extensive,  but  embraces 
some  excellent  sorts.  The  nursery  department  is  yet  quite 
limited,  but  another  year  many  additions  will  be  made.  Mr. 
Dunlap  is  an  excellent  cultivator,  and  what  he  undertakes  he 
carries  through  with  success. 

The  J^rstry  of  Mr.  Fhy,  at  Haerlem,  is  considerably  im- 
proved from  what  it  was  in  1837.  The  trees  have  now  grown 
up,  so  that  we  scarcely  knew  the  place.  One  or  two  new 
green-houses  have  been  erected  since  then,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted.  We, 
unfortunately,  did  not  find  Mr.  Floy  at  home,  and,  expecting 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  call  again,  we  did  not  stop  to  note 
down  any  particular  objects;  but  we  subsequently  found  our 
time  so  limited,  that  we  did  not  have  the  chance  of  gratifying 
ourselves  with  a  visit. 

Mr.  Hogg*8  Jfuratry. — Our  last  visit  to  this  place  was  in 
June,  1839,  a  short  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
Vol.  v.,  p.  257.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  expected  destruc- 
tion of  his  present  situation,  he  has  commenced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nursery  at  Yorkville,  about  five  miles  from  the  city, 
near  the  Hellgate  ferry.  To  that  place  he  has  removed  many 
of  his  trees  and  plants;  intending,  as  soon  as  the  corporation 
commence  the  work  of  cutting  the  street,  to  remove  the 
whole,  or  a  greater  part,  of  the  stock. 

The  first  objects  which  attracted  our  attention  upon  enter- 
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iog  the  garden  were  the  herbaceous  plants,  particularly  the 
phloxes,  some  of  which  were  so  showy  as  to  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance.  Mr.  Hogg  has  a  good  collection  of  the  best 
species,  but  his  seedlings  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  it 
was  the  plants  in  a  large  bed  of  these  that  riveted  our  atten- 
tion. Of  the  imported  sorts,  P.  longifldra  is  a  superior  white 
one,  with  snowy  flowers,  produced  freely  and  in  good  spikes, 
and  having  a  graceful  appearance  from  the  long  tube  to  the 
corolla,  from  whence  its  name.  The  excellence  of  the  seed- 
lings shows  how  much  this  most  valuable  tribe  of  plants  may 
be  improved  by  following  up  the  same  process.  We  have 
ourselves,  without  any  particular  pains  in  saving  the  seed, 
raised  several  beautiful  kinds. 

Among  the  perennials,  Rudb^ckta  diversifolia,  Dracoc^ph- 
alum  speci6sum,  and  Campinula  grandifl6ra,  were  very  fine. 
Three  kinds  of  funkia,  F.  Siebdldt,  alkta,  and  variegata, 
though  not  in  flower,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Hogg  to  be  exceed- 
ingly showy.  That  elegant  new  annual,  (£noth^ra  Drum- 
ro6ndtt,  was  displaying  an  abundance  of  its  large  yellow 
blossoms.  We  noticed  a  new  convolvulus,  C.  althesfolia,  a 
perennial  plant.  Mr.  Hogg's  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
is  quite  extensive,  and  embraces  many  of  the  most  desirable 
species.  A  small  species  of  S^dum,  flowering  in  May,  is 
highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Hogg. 

Bign6nia  radicans,  r&dicans  var.  sup^rba,  and  B.  grandi- 
flora,  each  stand  the  winter  here,  protected  by  a  light  cover- 
ing of  straw  or  leaves.  They  are  planted  out  in  rows,  and 
allowed  to  trail  upon  the  ground;  and  before  winter,  a  little 
covering  is  thrown  over  tliem.  The  plants  were  full  of  flow- 
ers, particularly  the  two  latter,  which  appear,  to  be  much  more 
free  in  their  blooming  than  the  r&dicans.  Indeed,  from  what 
we  saw  of  the  whole  three,  we  should  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  plant  the  latter  at  all,  where  the  rddicans  sup^rba  can  be 
procured:  it  is  equally  as  hardy,  with  larger  and  brighter 
foliage,  rather  more  robust  in  its  habit,  and  producing  its 
flowers  freely  all  summer.  Around  Boston,  B.  grandiflora  is 
considered  tender,  but  we  think  if  a  good  situation  was  chosen, 
and  the  branches  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  a  few 
dry  leaves  thrown  over  them,  they  would  stand  the  winter 
without  much  damage.  Both  these  plants  are  such  great 
ornaments  to  the  garden,  it  is  desirable  that  the  experiment 
should  be  fully  tried. 
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Passing  a  bed  of  hydrangeas  in  full  bloom,  the  difierenca 
in  the  colors  of  the  flowers,  all  from  one  patch  of  plants, 
struck  us  as  singular.  Some  were  bright  pink,  others  of  a 
purplish  hue,  while  part  of  them  were  of  a  deep  blue.  Mr. 
Hogg  attributed  the  different  shades  to  the  soil,  which  he  said 
was  affected  by  the  drainage  from  an  adjoining  yard,  where 
cows  were  kept.  The  plants  stood  in  a  north  border,  im- 
mediately against  the  fence,  and  the  gradual  filtering  of  the 
manure  through  the  soil  may  have  had  the  effect.  Different 
soils  affect  the  color,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  cow  manure 
would  do  so.  The  plants,  Mr.  Hogg  informed  us,  stood  out 
in  the  situation  where  we  saw  them  all  the  year,  with  only  a 
light  covering  during  winter.  We  certainly  never  saw  finer 
clusters  of  flowers. 

The  beds  of  verbenas  were  very  brilliant:  in  addition  to 
the  older  sorts,  we  noticed  several  seedlings,  some  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  others  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Briell,  of  Jer- 
sey city;  a  lilac  one  raised  by  Mr.  Briell,  and  a  crimson  one 
with  a  dark  eye,  by  Mr.  Hogg,  were  the  two  most  distinct. 
So  numerous  have  the  varieties  become,  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  raise  a  distinct  sort.  Phlox  Drummondii  was  splen- 
did, with  its  deep  crimson  tints.  Portulaca  Thellusdnu  was 
also  displaying  its  vivid  scarlet  corols:  it  is  a  more  showy- 
species  than  grandifldra,  and  flowers  abundantly. 

The  green-house  and  hot- house  plants  were  in  good  order- 
Mr.  Hogg  has  a  large  lot  of  Cacti,  lately  received  from  South 
America;  the  species  are  all  unnamed,  but  among  them  ara 
some  singular  and  interesting  sorts:  these,  we  believe,  he 
intends  to  send  to  England,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  proper 
condition  for  a  voyage.  Poincidna  Gilliesti  was  just  coming 
into  bloom:  Gardoquia  multiflora  is  a  pretty  species;  and 
Diplkceus  punicea  deserves  a  place  in  every  good  collection; 
its  scarlet  flowers  have  a  showy  appearance.  Nirembergta 
intermedia,  with  its  tiny  foliage  and  deep  rich  purple  flowers, 
is  an  admirable  plant  for  small  beds. 

In  a  small  bed  in  the  open  ground,  we  noticed  planted  out 
a  variety  of  green-house  and  hot-house  climbers,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  well.  They  were  Clematis  caerulea,  flam- 
mula,  and  integrifolia,  Iponice^a  Sellowti,  and  <Sol^numJas- 
minoides.  Bannist^rta  sp.  new,  with  yellow  flowers,  trained 
up  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  was  quite  pretty.  Among  the 
green-house  plants,  there  were  several  new  things,  but  as  they 
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were  not  in  flower,  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  names  would 
not  afford  much  interest.  Had  time  permitted,  we  should 
have  visited  the  nursery  at  Yorkville. 

Brooklyn^  Aug.  \2lh. — The  Horticultural  Society  which 
was  formed  here  two  or  three  years  ago,  under  favorable  aus- 
pices, has,  as  we  have  before  stated,  been  given  up:  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  up  an  interest  among  cultivators:  a 
few  were  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  it,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  duty,  without  the  co-operation  of  all,  was  too  labor- 
ious. It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  a  city  abounding  with  so 
many  fine  gardens,  could  not  find  amateurs  enough  to  give  a 
start  to  the  Society.  There  is  material  enough  at  hand  to 
render  the  exhibitions  highly  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  flow- 
ers; and  we  trust  one  more  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish 
a  Society. 

Rtsidtnct  of^.  J.  Becar^  Esq. — Great  improvements  were 
going  on  at  this  place.  The  beautiful  conservatory  had  been 
taken  down,  and  the  garden  arrangements  entirely  altered. 

The  conservatory  formerly  fronted  the  south,  and  was 
placed  against  a  high  bank  to  the  right  of  the  house.  That 
part  of  the  garden  is  now  to  be  laid  down  to  grass,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  it  will  probably  be  covered  with 
a  block  of  buildings.  The  conservatory,  which  is  now  build- 
ing, and  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  is  immediately  in  front  of 
the  garden  entrance  from  the  house,  a  straight  walk  leading  to 
it.  It  will  be  fifty  feet  long,  about  twenty-three  wide,  and 
nine  or  ten  feet  high  in  front,  with  a  span  roof,  as  formerly, 
and  erected  in  the  same  superior  style  of  architecture,  with 
the  Ionic  finish.  At  each  end  of  the  conservatory  are  two  low 
houses,  also  span  roof,  but  with  no  side-sashes,  twenty-five 
feet  each,  intended  for  a  stove  and  a  geranium  house.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  completed  will  render  them 
roost  excellent  structures,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  objects 
intended. 

Every  thing  was  in  such  confusion  that  we  merely  looked 
at  the  camellias,  which  are  the  main  objects  of  beauty  here. 
We  never  saw  any  in  better  health,  or  trained  in  better  shape. 
A  few  large  plants  of  the  old  white,  Hume^s  blush,  and  vari- 
egata,  were  perfect  pyramids  of  foliage,  the  leaves  of  the 
deepest  and  glossiest  green.  Mr.  Becar  is  a  most  careful 
cultivator,  and  acts  upon  the  principle  which  all  amateurs 
should,  viz.,  that  what  is  worth  cultivating  at  all,  is  worth 
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doing  well.  It  is  better,  for  those  whose  time  is  limited,  to 
take  two  or  three  tribes,  and  give  them  proper  attention,  than 
to  grow  a  miscellaneous  assortment,  which  never  is  in  good 
heahh,  and  whose  appearance  does  not  give  the  possessor 
any  credit  for  his  skill.  The  camellias  are  grown  in  a  rich 
light  loam,  and  if  not  quite  as  full  of  flower-buds  as  they 
would  be  in  peat,  yet  they  are  healthy  and  strong,  and  the 
buds  sufficiently  numerous,  without  endangering  the  next 
year's  growth.  One  great  source  of  the  handsome  form  of 
Mr.  Becar's  plants  is  the  benefit  they  receive  from  being  placed 
in  a  span-roofed  house,  where  the  light  strikes  equally  on  all 
sides,  and  prevents  the  plants  from  having  that  one-sided  ap- 
pearance they  always  do  in  common  green-houses.  If  the 
shape  of  the  plants  is  an  object,  they  should  always  be  grown 
in  a  house  like  Mr.  Becar's. 

All  the  camellias  are  placed  under  awnings,  which  are  roll- 
ed up  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  shines 
in  a  very  oblique  direction,  and  let  down  again  about  nine  in 
the  morning:  when  this  can  be  done  conveniently,  it  is  better 
than  placing  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Mr.  Becar  has  a  great 
number  of  stocks,  of  his  own  raising,  and  he  finds  much 
amusement  in  grafting  them  with  the  superior  sorts.  He  has 
also  several  seedlings  coming  in,  and  a  good  quantity  of  seeds, 
among  which  we  noticed  six  pods  on  a  single  plant  of  Donck- 
ela^ri;  this  variety  seeds  freely,  and  may  prove  the  parent  of 
a  beautiful  race. 

When  the  new  range  of  houses  is  completed,  we  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  engraving  of  it:  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  have  done  so  of  the  old  conservatory,  and  our  visit 
Was  partly  for  the  purpose;  but  when  we  found  it  pulled 
down,  we  deferred  our  object  till  the  new  one  was  finished. 

Residence  of  J,  .fl.  Perry ^  Esq. — There  are  but  few  private 
gardens  in  the  country,  of  the  same  extent  as  Mr.  Perry's, 
which  can  boast  of  so  complete  a  range  of  hot-houses  and 
green-houses,  all  finished  in  good  style.  The  conservatory, 
forming  one  wing  of  the  house,  and  the  hot-house,  we  have 
before  described,  (Vol.  V.,  p.  30.)  Since  then,  there  has 
been  a  palm-bouse  added,  which  is  one  of  the  most  lofty 
structures,  as  well  as  the  only  one,  we  believe,  devoted  to 
that  peculiar  purpose,  in  the  country.  It  is  the  principal 
object  of  attraction,  and  connects  the  green-house  and  hot- 
bouse  together,  being  built  between  the  two.     It  is  sixty  feet 
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long,  and  thirty-one  wide,  and  twenty-eight  feet  high  in  the 
centre.  It  is  bulk  with  a  span  roof,  and  side-sashes,  which 
reach  to  the  ground.  The  side  lights  are  double,  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  cold  air  in  winter,  as  it  would  require  a  great 
consumption  of  fuel,  unless  double  sashes  or  outside  shutters 
were  used. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  palm-house  are  simply  a 
large  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  walk  of  four  feet  wide  all 
round  it.  The  hot-water  pipes,  three  in  number,  occupy  one 
side  of  the  walk.  The  palms,  and  other  plants,  are  planted 
out  in  the  bed,  and  presented  a  most  vigorous  and  thrifty  ap- 
pearance. The  banana,  which  occupied  the  centre,  had 
thrown  up  a  stem  since  July,  1840,  which  now  reached  to 
the  top  of  the  house!  so  that  a  portion  of  the  leaves  had  to  be 
cut  off.  Two  clusters  of  fruit  and  flowers  were  each  five  feet 
long,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  Paulsen,  estimated  the  weight  of 
the  largest  cluster,  when  ripe,  at  about  seventy-five  pounds* 
Mr.  Perry  informed  us  that  a  cluster  ripened  last  fall,  and  the 
fruit  was  of  superior  quality,  equalling  that  grown  in  the 
West  Indias.  Independent  of  its  fruit,  it  was  a  noble  object, 
its  long  and  wavy  fronds  towering  up  above  the  surrounding 
plants.  The  Panddntis  spiralis  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plant 
in  the  country.  Other  fine  specimens  of  plants  were  the 
Latdnia  borb6nica,  very  large;  India-rubber  tree,  (JPicus 
el&sticus,)  twenty  feet  high;  Astrap^^a  Wallichu,  twelve  feet; 
and  A.  viscosa,  quite  rare,  twelve  feet.  We  also  noticed  a 
flourishing  specimen  of  Miisa  Cavendishit:  this  species  has 
attracted  much  notice  in  England,  and  is  grown  there  quite 
extensively,  fruiting  abundantly  in  pots  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter, in  the  same  manner  of  growing  the  grape  or  peach.  All 
the  plants  in  the  bed  have  grown  so  vigorously  that  they  al- 
ready begin  to  crowd  each  other.  Glori6sa  sup^rba  was 
flowering  splendidly,  planted  out  in  the  bed.  C^reus  hepta- 
gdnus,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  here  ten  feet  high,  had 
been  grafted  with  Echinoc&ctus  Eyri^stt;  and  when  the  latter 
is  in  bloom  in  full  flower,  elevated  on  the  tall  stems  of  the  hep- 
tagonus,  it  forms  a  striking  object.  The  palm-house  pleased  us 
as  much  as  any  object  we  saw  during  our  visit,  and  we  regret 
that  many  of  our  wealthy  gentlemen,  who  have  hot-houses  and 
green-houses,  do  not  also  erect  structures  for  such  a  superior 
tribe  of  plants  as  the  palms,  and  for  other  oriental  specimens  of 
vegetation. 
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Since  the  fall  of  1839,  some  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  range  which  was  formerly  occupied  as  a  green-house  and 
hot-honse.  After  the  stove  was  built,  the  hot-house  plants 
were  principally  removed  to  that,  and  the  partition  moved,  so 
that  twenty  feet  of  the  further  end  is  now  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  orchidaceous  plants.  Mr.  Paulsen  showed  us  fi 
number,  which  were  doing  well;  they  had  not  been  under  his 
care  long,  but  appeared  to  have  had  good  attention:  most  of 
them  were  unnamed  species. 

The  plants  looked  exceedingly  well,  with  the  exception  of 
the  camellias.  The  largest  /Rhododendron  Russellidntim  we 
have  ever  seen,  is  in  this  collection;  it  was  full  of  flower  buds. 

In  the  open  garden,  we  found  the  beds  filled  with  a  variety 
of  plants,  particularly  dahlias,  but  they  had  not  yet  begun  to 
flower.  Several  small  beds  were  filled  with  verbenas,  petu- 
nias, &c.  Among  the  verbenas,  which  were  mostly  the  older 
kinds,  we  noticed  a  new  pink  or  flesh-colored  one,  ( V.  Bri^lln,) 
very  similar  to  one  we  have  raised  ourselves.  In  the  bor- 
der, we  observed  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  new  plant, 
Lisidnthus  Russellidnu^,  with  upwards  of  fifty  buds  and  flow- 
ers, of  which  eight  or  ten  were  open.  This  plant,  Mr.  Paul- 
sen informed  us,  was  of  the  most  simple  cultivation,  requiring 
merely  to  be  turned  out  into  the  ground  at  the  usual  season, 
some  time  in  May;  they  grow  freely,  attain  a  good  size, 
and  flower  most  abundantly.  In  England,  it  is  found  a  rather 
difficult  plant  to  manage;  this  must,  we  apprehend,  arise  from 
the  greater  moisture  of  the  climate:  cultivators  there  have 
also  considered  it  too  tender,  and  have  kept  it  in  the  green- 
bouse  or  hot-house,  cramped  up  in  pots.  It  is  a  very  superb 
plant;  its  large  blue  flowers,  displayed  in  spikes,  make  a  very 
conspicuous  appearance.  It  must,  when  it  is  better  known, 
become  very  generally  cultivated.  The  garden  is  kept  in 
good  order,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  Mr.  Paulsen. 

Garden  of  J.  Oox^  Esq, — This  garden,  nearly  opposite  to 
Mr.  Perry's,  is  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  is  neatly  laid  out. 
The  flower  garden  is  laid  out  in  small  beds,  edged  with  box, 
and  planted  with  a  good  collection  of  annuals,  verbenas,  &c. 
We  noticed  a  seedling  petunia,  raised  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
the  gardener.  It  is  a  pale  lilac,  something  similar  to  Grodmn, 
but  rather  better.  The  plant,  when  we  saw  it,  had  been  cut 
down  for  propagation,  and  we  could  not  so  well  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  the  variety,  but  it  appeared  a  fine  kind.  The 
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dahlias  were  just  beginning  to  flower,  and  promised  a  fine  dis- 
play in  a  week  or  two. 

Attached  to  the  house  is  a  kind  of  green-house  or  plant 
cabinet,  in  which  a  variety  of  plants  are  kept  during  winter; 
and,  in  the  place  of  a  larger  structure,  contributes  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  family. 

MuUifiora  Crarden^  Mr.  Maynard. — Mr.  Maynard  has  an 
excellent  collection  of  dahlias,  which  were  now  just  beginning 
to  bloom.  He  has  a  great  assortment  of  annual  plants,  par- 
ticularly of  German  asters  and  balsams.  A  pyramid,  formed 
of  the  cypress  vine,  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  objects  in 
the  garden:  this  delightful  little  runner  is  not  half  so  exten- 
sively grown  as  it  should  be:  if  the  seeds  are  only  properly 
prepared  by  scalding^  they  will  come  up  freely,  and  the 
plants,  when  once  up,  will  grow  as  easily  as  the  morning- 
glory.  Its  delicately  pinnate  foliage,  studded  with  rich 
crimson  scarlet  flowers,  form  an  object  admired  by  all.  The 
Basilla  tuberdsa,  or  Madeira  vine,  so  called,  we  saw  ramb- 
ling over  a  trellis  and  making  a  rapid  growth,  but  not  yet  ia 
bloom.  It  makes  a  pretty  runner,  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  fragrant  flowers,  which  appear  in  September  and  October. 

Mr.  Maynard  cultivates  a  great  number  of  the  Isabella  grape 
vines,  and  the  .^ilanthus  glanduldsa,  which  are  both  in  good 
demand;  the  former  both  for  the  purposes  of  covering  arbors 
and  walls,  and  for  its  fruit;  and  the  latter  for  shade  trees. 
No  tree  is  so  nnnch  planted,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  as 
the  .dil&nthus;  its  rapid  growth,  and  its  large  wavy  pinnate  foli- 
age, render  it  conspicuous  and  ornamental  above  all  others. 
Young  thrifty  two  year  old  trees,  planted  out,  will  attain  the 
height  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  five  years,  with  the 
branches  proportionally  large  and  spreading.  The  trees  are 
not,  we  believe,  attacked  by  any  insect,  and  they  retain  a  rich 
verdure  during  the  whole  season.  We  would  advise  the  more 
general  planting  of  this  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  for  we 
are  convinced  that,  in  good  situations,  they  would  flourish  as 
well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Maynard's  garden  is  centrally  situated,  and  aflfords  a 
good  opportunity  for  amateurs  and  cultivators  to  add  to  their 
stock  of  such  plants  as  he  has  for  sale. 

^ewburgh^  •Sug.  \Oth. — We  have  long  bad  a  great  desire 
to  visit  this  place;  separate  from  the  magnificent  views  which 
are  obtained  of  the  river  and  highlands,  from  Newburgh,  we 
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anticipated  considerable  pleasure  from  a  visit  to  the  nurseries 
of  our  correspondents,  Messrs.  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  whose 
establishments  may  be  considered  among  the  very  best  in  the 
State.  Our  readers  have  deriyed  much  information,  as  weil 
as  gratification,  from  the  excellent  articles  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Downing,  who  has  been  one  of  our  most  constant  and  valua- 
ble contributors  for  upwards  of  five  years,  and  whose  com- 
munications, we  hope,  will  long  continue  to  add  value  to  our 
pages.  The  Messrs.  Downing  have  been  concerned  in  the 
nursery  business  for  many  years,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
a  large  part  of  our  most  excellent  fruits.  This  information 
has  enabled  them  to  advise  those  who  purchase  of  them,  and 
wish  to  rely  upon  their  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  such  fruits  as  are  best  adapted  to  general  cultivation,  or  for 
the  particular  purposes  of  standards,  dwarfs,  espaliers,  or  wall 
fruit. 

The  nursery  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  will  form  an  article 
of  itself,  in  our  next  number,  and  will  be  accompanied  with 
beautiful  engravings,  representing  Mr.  Downing's  house,  late- 
ly erected,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  and  a  ground 
plan  of  the  garden,  &c.  We  shall  call  it  No.  1.  of  a  series 
of  illustrations,  which  we  intend  to  continue  in  our  next  vol- 
ume, upon  the  subject  of  villa  architecture  and  landscape  gar- 
dening, nearly  all '  of  which  witl  be  taken  from  places  already 
existing,  rather  than  mere  creations  of  the  fancy.  In  this 
manner  we  hope  to  continue  and  keep  alive  the  interest 
which  is  being  now  awakened  to  the  subject,  partly  by  the 
recent  publication  of  Mr.  Downing's  excellent  Treatise  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,  and  partly 
by  the  improved  taste  which  many  gentlemen  and  amateurs 
have  imbibed  through  the  medium  of  our  Magazine,  and  other 
periodicals.  Landscape  gardening  and  rural  architecture  have 
lingered  far  in  the  rear  of  horticuhural  improvement,  till  the 
latter  has  arrived  at  that  state  of  excellence  which  renders  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  style  of  our  dwellings,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
our  gardens,  should  be  improved  and  rendered  more  expressive. 
The  architectural  character  of  many  of  the  residences  late- 
ly erected  on  the  North  River,  has  been  greatly  improved. 
In  the  town  of  Newburgh,  we  noticed  three  or  four  specimens 
of  villas  in  the  Italian  style,  which  might  be  taken  as  excel- 
lent models,  by  those  who  are  partial  to  that  pleasing  style,  so 
well  adapted  to  our  scenery  and  climate.     It  is  a  gratifying 
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evidence  of  the  progress  of  a  superior  taste  for  architectural 
fitness  and  expression:  two  things  not  often  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  selecting  a  situation,  or  of  adapting  the  house  to 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  is 
upon  the  borders  of  such  a  magnificent  stream,  and  amid  the 
picturesque  spots  and.  sylvan  scenes  which  enrich  its  banks, 
that  an  ordinary  building  betrays  its  want  of  harmony  and  ex- 
pression. So  obvious  are  its  defects,  that  it  at  once  suggests 
to  the  man  of  taste  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  substitut- 
ing architectural  proportions.  Hence  we  see,  that  many  of 
the  well  wooded  and  picturesque  places  which  have  been  se- 
lected for  country  residences,  have  lost  none  of  their  beauty 
when  a  villa  of  proper  fitness  and  expression  has  been  added, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  view  has  been  adorned  to  a  great  de- 
gree. It  is  necessary  that  every  individual  who  would  im- 
prove upon  the  prevailing  taste  for  building,  should  have  some 
moral  courage,  to  carry  out  his  views;  for  it  is  often  that  those 
who  commence  properly,  destroy  the  whole  effect^  by  giving 
way  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  neither  taste  nor  good 
judgment  to  substantiate  their  ideas.  We  have  been  led  into 
this  train  of  thought  by  having  in  our  eye  not  only  the  highly 
finished  Tudor  villa  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Downing,  but 
the  residences  of  other  gentlemen,  of  which  we  took  some 
note  during  our  tour,  and  to  which  we  shall,  at  a  future  time, 
have  occasion  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Nursery  of  Mr.  C,  Dotoning. — About  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  village  of  Newburgh  is  situated  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Downing.  They  are  about  thirteen  acres  in  extent,  forming 
nearly  a  square.  The  house  stands  nearly  in  the  centre,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  from  whence  nragnifi- 
cent  and  extended  views  are  obtained,  particularly  down  the 
river,  with  West  Point  in  the  distance.  The  house  is  built 
in  the  Grecian  style,  after  Mr.  Downing's  own  plan,  and  it  is  a 
neat  and  convenient  residence. 

It  is  only,  we  believe,  four  or  five  years  since  Mr.  Down- 
ing commenced  operations  upon  the  present  place:  he  former- 
ly resided  at  the  nursery  now  occupied  by  his  brother,  till 
their  extensive  business  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  a 
larger  spot  of  ground  to  supply  their  trade.  Though  resid- 
ing separate  from  his  brother,  he  is  occupied  exclusively  in 
growing  trees  for  him,  through  whom  all  orders  are  trans- 
mitted. 
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We  passed  half  a  day  with  Mr.  Dowoing  in  looking  through 
his  nursery,  and  were  highly  pleased  with  every  part  of  it. 
The  .trees  were  all  very  well  grown,  and  the  grounds  kept 
clean.  The  trees  are  set  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  and 
the  soil  tilled  be  ween  with  the  cultivator,  and  afterwards  gone 
over  near  the  trees  with  the  hoe.  The  soil  is  a  good  loam 
upon  a  dry,  firm  subsoil,  and  the  trees  stand  the  winter  well, 
rarely  having  any  of  their  branches  killed.  The  stock  of  pears 
b  large  and  good,  as  is  also  the  stock  of  apples  and  plums, 
among  the  latter  two  or  three  seedlings  raised  at  Newburgh  by 
the  Messrs.  Downings;  one  called  the  Emerald  Drop  is  a  su* 
perior  fruit.  The  scions  of  many  of  the  new  pears  were  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  whose  accuracy  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Downing  is  particular  to  keep  the  varieties  dis- 
tinct, and  no  tree  is  sold  when  the  name  is  doubtful. 

In  speaking  of  the  practice  of  budding,  &c.,  Mr.  Downing 
stated  to  us  tliat  he  had  lately  practised  with  considerable  suc- 
.cess  a  new  method  of  grafting.  The  object  is  to  put  the  top  of 
a  shoot  of  a  seedling  tree,  or  a  new  variety  when  it  is  desirable 
to  procure  fruit  immediately,  upon  the  top  of  a  thrifty  shoot  of 
a  middle  aged  tree.  Of  this  he  showed  us  many  specimens: 
the  process  is  simply  to  take  thrifty  shoots  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut  them  in  a  slanting  manner  clean 
through,  so  as  to  detach  about  four  inches  of  the  top  from  the 
rest,  making  the  line  of  the  angle  about  an  inch;  the  stock  is 
to  be  cut  in  the  same  manner;  the  backs  are  then  to  be  care- 
fully united,  and  bound  up  with  yarn,  covering  the  whole  with 
grafting  wax  to  exclude  the  air  and  wet.  By  this  mode,  fruit 
may  be  obtained  in  a  short  period,  so  as  to  test  its  correct- 
ness at  an  early  day.  The  operation  is  simple,  and  attended 
with  scarcely  any  danger  of  loss. 

Mr.  Downing  has  raised  a  new  variety  of  rhubarb,  which 

[promises  to  be  a  large  and  fine  kind.  We  noticed  here  a  fine 
arge  variety  of  the  black  currant,  producing  fruit  nearly  the 
size  of  small  grapes;  we  think  the  variety  must  be  the  large 
black  Naples.  He  has  also  a  Missouri  currant,  which  produc- 
es an  abundance  of  oblong  black  fruit,  quite  different  from  that 
which  is  grown  around  Boston  under  the  same  name.  Mr. 
Downing  is  quite  an  amateur  in  pinks,  and  has  raised  some 
good  sorts:  he  intends  another  year  to  grow  a  great  number  of 
seedlings,  from  which  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  few  select  kinds. 
Our  visit  to  Newburgh  was  rendered  very  pleasant  by  the 
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kind  nttentions  of  Mr.  Downing;  and  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  many  favors 
extended  to  us. 

Prtsque  lile^  Residence  of  Win.  Demmingj  Esq. — At  Fish- 
kill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  we  visited  this  fine  old  place,  an 
elevation  of  the  entrance  front  of  which,  with  a  portion  of  the 
lawn,  is  given  in  Mr.  Downing's  work.  Beyond  the  group- 
ing of  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  stately  forms 
of  some  of  the  single  specimens  on  the  lawn,  we  found  but 
little  to  notice.  Of  the  former  we  can  speak  in  gratifying 
terms;  for  we  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  give  our  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  so  much  of  that  landscape  beauty  among  us, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  garden- 
ing of  Britain.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  done  much  for  the  place, 
but  art  has  also  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

£ntering  upon  the  lawn,  the  approach  leads  to  the  right  of 
the  house  almost  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  and,  sweeping 
round,  the  bank  here  assuming  an  almost  circular  form,  we 
come  in  front  of  the  house,  a  good  proportioned  building  in 
the  Roman  style,  surrounded  and  backed  by  some  of  the  larg- 
est and  finest  formed  lindens  and  maples  we  have  ever  seen. 
Through  the  belt  on  the  border  of  the  river,  by  cutting  away 
the  branches,  views  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  have  been  opened.  Were  the  lawn 
only  kept  closer,  and  more  frequently  mown,  the  walks  filled 
with  gravel  and  well  rolled,  we  could  have  imagined  ourselves 
in  some  of  the  fine  old  picturesque  places  of  England. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Grafting  Pelargoniums. — Mr.  Ansell,  of  the  Camden  Nursery, 
exhibited  «peciinens  of  ^rafked  pelargoniums,  at  a  meetinj^  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  m  June,  which  were  much  admired. 
This  novel  operation,  as  regards  pelargoniums,  was  extremely  easy. 
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The  plants  ^hown  were  fine  trees,  three  to  foar  feet  hi|;h,  with  a 
clean  straii^ht  stem,  supportinj^  a  large  head,  with  abundance  of 
bloom.  When  this  practice  comes  to  be  generally  adopted,  we  shall 
have  pelargoniums  of  quite  another  character;  instead  of  the  feeble, 
many-sticked  bushes  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  see  them,  like 
roses,  grown  as  tall  standards,  and  really  handsome  objects,  inde- 
pendent of  their  bloom.     (Oard.  Gaz.) 

In  connection  with  this,  we  add  the  following  from  the  same  paper, 
on  the  subject  of  grafting: — 

While  perusinir  the  last  week's  Gazette,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  perambulate  the  proceedings  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Re- 
gent Street,  where  grafted  pelargoniums  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Ansell.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  subject.  I 
am  an  under  gardener  in  a  remote  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  having  a  few  geraniums  under  my  care,  I  one  night,  not 
knowing  bow  to  spend  my  solitary  hours,  amused  myself  with  the 
following  novel  operation:— [.selected  a  strong  bushy  plant  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  for  a  stock;  then,  my  next  object  was  to  procure 
scions,  according  to  the  strength  and  number  of  stems  on  the  stock; 
I  then  proceeded  with  the  operation,  after  the  practice  commonly 
called  cleft-grafting.  After  I  had  got  the  stock  and  scions  neatly 
joined,  then,  with  a  string  of  bass  mat,  I  tied  them  firmly  together, 
and  after  that  covered  the  operated  part  with  damp  moss;  then 
placed  the  plants  in  a  shadv  situation,  regularly  attending  to  damping 
the  moss,  and  destroying  the  suckers  as  they  made  tbeir  appearance 
on  the  stock;  when,  in  three  weeks,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found 
that  five  out  of  six  had  combined  themselves  to  their  fellows,  and 
are  now  growing  vigorouslv.  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  some  of  my  young  brothers,  not  much  experienced,  like  myself, 
to  see  one  individual  plant  bearing  ^v%  different  colors  of  flowers. 
— irf. 

Arrangement  of  flower-bede,  according  to  M.  ChevreulU  E$$ay 
on  Colon, — M.  Chevreul  has  demonstrated,  in  an  ingenious  essay 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  contrast  of  colors  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, whether  for  good  or  for  evil;  and  that,  if  to  dj^eaa  a  bru- 
nette in  sky-blue  makes  her  sallow,  or  a  blanch  in  orange  makes  her 
ghastly,  or  a  fresh-colored  girl  in  white  makes  her  red,  so,  to  place 
discordant  colors  near  each  other,  produces  just  as  disagreeable  ef- 
fects, though  not  quite  so  personal,  in  a  bed  of  flowers.  We  shall 
not,  just  now,  fatigue  our  readers  with  the  philosophy  of  this  mat- 
ter, for  which  we  refer  them  to  Carson,  and  other  divinities  of  the 
toilet:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  what  the  gardening  results 
are,  to  which  Mr.  ChevreuJ's  inquiries  have  led.  He  says,  that 
what  are  called  complimentary  colors,  always  suit  each  other.  Now 
the  compHmentaiT  color  of  red  is  green;  of  orange,  sky  blue;  of 
yellow,  violet;  of  indigo,  orange  yellow;  and,  consequently,  blue 
and  orange  colored  flowers,  yellows  and  violets,  may  be  placed  to- 
gether, while  red  and  rose  colored  flowers  harmonize  with  their  own 
green  leaves.  White  suits  blues  and  oranges,  and,  better  still,  reds 
and  roses;  but  it  tarnishes  yellows  and  violets.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, where  colors  do  not  agree,  the  placing  white  between  them 
restores  the  effect.    The  following  combinations  are  also  said  to  be 
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good»— orange  yellow  with  pale  blue,  greentflb  yellow  with  deep 
rose,  deep  red  with  deep  blue,  and  orange  with  violet;  white  suitiotf 
all  theae  combinations  more  or  less.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
always  separate  rose  from  scarlet  or  orange,  orange  from  orange 
yellow,  yellow  from  yellow  green,  blue  from  violet  blue;  and  even 
red  from  orange,  rose  from  violet,  and  blue  from  violet.  Applying 
these  conclusions  to  the  dahlia,  which  is  now  about  to  be  planted 
out,  the  following  arrangement  of  colors  is  recommended*  In  lines, 
the  following  succession,  viz.,  white,  reddish  scarlet,  white,  rose  li- 
lac, yellow,  violet  or  purple,  orange,  white,  reddish  scarlet,  purple 
tinged  with  green,  rose  lilac,  yellow,  violet  or  purple,  orange,  white, 
red  scarlet,  deep  purple,  rose  lilac,  white,  yellow,  violet  or  purple, 
orange,  white,  &c. 
To  produce  the  best  effect  in  paiehes  of  seven  arranged  together 

thus, —  o      o  ^®  ^^y  ^^^^ 

O        O        O 
O        O  . 

1,  six  orange,  with  a  purple  or  violet  centre;  9,  six  purple  or  vio- 
let, with  a  yellow  centre;  S,  six  yellow,  with  a  purple  or  violet  cen- 
tre; 4,  six  scarlets,  with  a  white  centre;  5,  six  white,  with  a  scarlet 
centre:  6,  six  rose,  with  a  white  centre;  7,  six  blackish  green  pur- 

Ele,  with  an  orange  centre.  These  seven  patches  forming  a  straight 
order,  may  be  then  repeated  in  an  inverted  order,  which  would 
give  thirteen  patches,  and  there  should  be  a  patch  of  seven  whites 
at  each  end.  If  the  border  is  circular,  without  any  central  point  of 
view,  the  foregoing  arrangement  should  be  repeated  ad  innnitum, 
without  inverting  the  order  after  the  seventh  patch. 
Another  advantageous  disposition  would  be  the  following; — 

Whita.       Pink.  White.     Orange.  Violet.        THIow. 

0  0  0  0  o  o 

Pink.      Yellow.    White.      Omnge.    Violet.      White.     Yellow.    White.       Violet. 

ooooooooo 

White.       Boee.  White.       Orange.  Violet.       Yellow. 

O  O  0  0  0  0 

Scarlet       White.  Bl.  pnrple.       White. 

0  0  0  0 

White.      Yellow.      Pcnrlet.  While.       Pink.       Bl.  pnrv. 

0         0  0  o         o         o 

Scarlet.      White;  Bl.  pnrple.      White. 

0  0  0  0 

In  this  arrangement,  violet  mav  be  substituted  for  pnrple.  There 
are  points  that  richly  deserve  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
now  about  to  plant  out  beds  of  verbenas,  pelargoniums,  and  other 
tender  annuals,  for  they  will  be  founll  to  affect  esnentially  the  dis- 
play of  agreeable  colors.  It  may  be  difficult  to  apply  them  at  first, 
but  the  attempt  should  be  made  at  once,'  and  sucn  notes  prepared 
during  the  flowering  season,  as  will  enalile  the  principles  to  be  car- 
ried out  another  year.  In  dressing  and  adjusting  the  stands  of  flow- 
ers in  a  florists'  exhibition,  the  harmonious  contrast  of  color  can 
always  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  imiiortance  of  attending  to  the  ef- 
fect of  complimentary  colors  observea  advantageously.  The  ground 
color  of  such  stands  should  be  most  especially  consulted;  and  it 
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should  be  remembered,  that  the  nearer  colors  are  brought  together, 
the  more  decided  is  their  mutual  effect.     {Gard,  Chron,) 

To  obtain  Qrapes  from  Fines  in  Pots. — I  have  obtained  grapes 
from  vines  in  pots  for  the  last  two  years  by  a  simple  method,  which 
is  attended  with  less  than  half  the  labor  and  inconvenience  of  the 
ordinary  way  of  raising  vines  from  eyes,  or  of  coiling  long  rods,  so 
Btron|;ly  recommended  by  Mr.  Mearns.  It  was  the  coiling  system 
that  first  suggested  the  idea  to  me;  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it,  but 
never  could  succeed  sufficiently  to  repay  me  for  the  care  that  I  had 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  raising  of  young  plants  from  single  eyes  or 
cuttings  generally  took  two  summers'  growth  to  make  them  strong 
enough  to  bear  fruit:  although  a  few  of  them  that  were  placed  on 
heat,  and  in  a  favorable  situation,  would  bring  fruit  after  one  sum- 
mer, yet  there  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  it  that  I  could  never  in- 
sure a  crop  of  grapes,  especially  from  plants  of  the  black  St.  Peter's 
and  Hamburgbs.  The  Muscadines,  Frontignac,  Sweetwaters,  and 
several  other  sorts,  are  sure  bearers  in  pots,  and  by  whatever  meth- 
od the  plants  may  be  raised,  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  their  fruit- 
ing. The  following  is  a  certain  way  to  insure  a  crop  of  grapes 
of  every  sort  in  cultivation  from  plants  in  pots: — When  the  vines 
that  are  let  into  the  house  have  reached  the  top  of  the  rafters,  in- 
stead of  stopping  the  leading  shoot,  as  is  commonly  done,  and  of\en 
too  soon,  which  causes  the  eyes  to  burst  and  renders  them  useless  for 
the  succeeding  year,  I  turn  the  shoot  back,  and  having  ready  a  pot 
of  suitable  size,  well  drained  and  filled  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  and 
rotted  dung,  of  equal  parts,  I  place  it  upon  the  back  shelf  or  wall  of 
the  pit,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoot  has  attained  a  sufficient  length 
to  be  laid  into  the  pot,  I  cut  out  two  or  three  eyes,  and  as  many  of 
its  leaves,  and  scrape  off  a  little  of  the  bark  the  whole  length  of  the 
part  intended  for  roots,  which  is  bent  into  the  pot,  and  covered  with 
mould  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches.  No  attention  is  required, 
excepting  to  tram  the  shoot  as  it  advances  in  growth,  and  keep  the 
mould  in  the  pot  a  little  moist  to  encourage  the  emission  of  roots, 
which  will  appear  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  soon  fill  the 
pot.  When  the  shoot  is  laid  in  the  pot,  I  allow  it  to  grow  from  four 
to  eight  feet  long,  accordinij^  to  the  strength  of  the  parent  vine,  to 
which  I  leave  it  attached  tillit  is  done  growing  and  perfectly  ripened 
its  wood.  I  do  not  always  confine  myself  to  tne  leading  shoots  for  a 
supply  of  plants,  but  I  prefer  them  to  any  other,  as  they  always 
bring  the  largest  bunches.  Should  there  not  be  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  leaders,  I  place  pots  under  the  rafters  at  most  convenient  situa- 
tions, and  likewise  on  the  front  flue;  but  the  shoots  that  are  laid  in 
these  pots  are  never  sufiered  to  exceed  five  feet  in  length.  When 
my  plants  are  severed  from  the  parent  vines,  they  are  put  out  under 
a  wall,  where  they  are  protected  from  frost,  and  taken  mto  the  house 
as  required  for  forcing;  at  that  time  they  are  shifted  into  pots  about 
a  foot  over,  and  fourteen  inches  deep;  in  these  thev  remain  until  the 
fruit  is  cut,  after  which  they  are  thrown  away,  as  I  am  always  sure 
of  a  fresh  supply  of  plants  every  year  by  the  same  process.  {Gard, 
Chronicle.) 

Btuiding  Roses.— Among  the  many  methods  for  budding  roses,  I 
have  found  none  answer  so  well  as  the  following,  which  I  have 
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adopted  for  some  time,  and  which  I  think  should  be  more  generally 
known : — The  bud  for  insertion  is  taken  oif  the  shoot  very  close  to 
the  eye;  the  tip  or  part  of  the  back  below  the  bud  is  cut  oflf  quite 
close,  to  allow  the  bud  to  be  pushed  closer  hito  the  stock  without 
l)eing  bruised.  It  then  requires  only  to  be  tied  above  the  bud,  and  a 
composition  applied  to  exclude  the  air  and  keep  the  bud  cool,  con- 
sisting of  two  thirds  cow-dung  and  one  third  stiff  loam.  The  bud  re- 
quires no  untying,  and  gradually  grows  so  closely  into  the  stock  as 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  shoot,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  blown 
out  or  injured.  The  composition  is  applied  in  a  liquid  state  with  a 
small  brush. — Id, 

MyaWt  British  Queen  Strawberry. — A  new  variety,  under  this 
name,  has  lately  lieen  raised  by  Mr.  Myatt,  and  is  now  offered  for 
sale.  If  it  proves  no  better  than  Myatt's  Pine,  which  was  stated  to 
be  the  finest  variety,  when  firet  offered  for  sale,  it  will  not  possess 
much  value; — but,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  information  re- 
specting it,  we  give  the  following,  from  a  late  paper,  in  relation  to 
this  new  kind: — 

It  is  called  the  British  Queen;  is  said  to  be  an  abundant  bearer, 
and  very  free  grower;  and  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  variety. 
As  to  size,  we  have  measured  many  which  averaged  six  inches  m 
girth;  as  to  weight,  we  picked  out  seventeen  which  weighed  sixteen 
ounces;  as  to  productiveness,  we  have  found  several  stems  a  foot 
high,  bearing  from  five  to  seven  strawberries,  and  in  two  cases,  there 
were  ten  and  eleven  on  a  stem;  finally,  as  to  quality,  the  variety  is 
Inferior  to  the  old  Pine  and  Myatt's  Pine,  but  it  is  better  than  Keen's 
Seedling,  having  more  flavor:  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  delicate,  agreeable 
varietv,  without  the  insipidity  and  wooliness  of  the  coarse  and  large 
strawberries.  These  are,  we  believe^  its  true  characters.  The  next 
question  is,  how  far  it  has  claims  to  be  regarded  new?  The  only 
variety  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  is  the  Downton,  itself  one 
of  our  best  strawberries,  and,  as  will  be  seen  among  the  miscella- 
neous notices  of  to-day,  sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  this.  We, 
however,  do  not  think  it  the  same;  it  has  much  less  acidity,  and  does 
not  require  to  be  almost  black  before  it  is  eaten;  on  the  contrary,  its 
greatest  excellence  seems  to  be  when  it  is  of  a  clear  bright  rose 
color;  nor  is  its  flesh  so  firm  as  that  of  the  Downton.  With  these 
remarks,  we  commend  the  British  Queen  to  the  favor  of  her  majes- 
ty's dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. — Id, 

Forest  tree  planting, — Wishing  both  to  give  and  receive  instruc- 
tion, I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations  that  my  experience  has  sug- 
gested on  forest  tree  planting.  To  plant  with  any  success,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  state  which  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted 
is  in.  Supposing  it  to  have  grown  corn  the  preceding  summer,  and 
to  be  lying  in  ridges  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  the  best  \'^ay  is  to 
bastard-trench  the  ground  all  over,  which  is  done  bv  opening  a  small 
trench  at  the  end  of  the  ridge,  and  paring  the  surhice  and  turning  it 
into  it;  a  full  spading  is  then  taken  outj  and  in  that  way  the  whole 
is  gone  over,  taking  care  that  if  it  was  m  ridges  before,  to  let  it  re- 
main so.  This  operation  is  best  performed  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
trees  may  be  planted  in  the  spring.  By  such  means,  the  ground 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  winter's  frost,  and  works  better  thau 
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when  the  operation  is  altogether  lefl  until  the  spring.  The  mode  of 
planting  I  prefer,  is,  so  to  place  the  trees  that  they  should  not,  from 
any  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  planted  in  rowH^  they  should  be  set 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  young  plants  should  be  selected,  as  they 
succeed  better,  and  usually  overtake  those  of  larger  size.  In  plant- 
ing, care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  properly  dune:  not  merely  to 
thrust  the  plants  into  the  holes,  but  to  have  them  du^  sufficiently 
large  that  the  roots  may  be  spread  out  horizontally,  without  being 
crowded.  The  holes  should  be  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  not  with 
those  dry  hard  lumps  which,  in  dry  weather,  are  usually  formed  on 
the  surface. — Id, 

Hints  to  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia. — The  follow- 
lowing  are,  in  our  opinion,  founded  on  correct  principles  in  physiolo- 
gy, and,  as  they  apply  to  a  plant  so  generally  known  and  cultivated 
as  the  dahlia,  their  appearance  in  our  pages  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
value  to  all  cultivators  of  this  splendid  flower.  Without  havings 
ourselves,  tested  the  application  of  these  principles,  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  to  be  fully  persuaded  they  are  correct,  still,  so  far  as  we  have 
occasion  to  draw  any  conclusions,  they  appear  so,  and  we  hope, 
should  any  of  our  amateur  friends  find  time,  (and  many  of  them  can 
much  better  than  ourselves,)  we  hope  they  will  communicate  the 
results  through  our  pages.  They  cannot  but  be  of  great  value  to 
every  dahlia  grower. — Ed, 

The  dahlia  is  subject  to  vary  so  much  in  different  situations  and 
seasons,  that  great  difficulty  exists  in  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  merits  of  each  kind,  especially  of  those  which  have  been  only 
seen  for  one  season.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  grown  are 
also  so  various,  that,  unless  you  see  the  plant,  you  cannot  fairly  jud^e 
the  merits  of  the  flower.  A  great  deal  of  attention  is  requisite,  m 
order  if  possible  to  find  out  what  particular  culture  a  given  plant  has 
been  subjected  to;  for  example,  wneiher  the  shoots  have  been  much 
thinned,  the  flowers  shaded,  a  great  denl  of  manure  given,  or  none 
at  all,  &c.  All  these  circumstances  should  be  inquired  into,  or  how 
can  we  expect  to  get  fine  flowers  from  new  kinds?  The  following 
facts,  with  regard  to  new  kinds  of  dahlias,  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  before  condemning  them  the  second  year: — 

1.  That  the  seedling  plant  is  much  debilitated  by  propagation,  and 
therefore  the  flowers  are  rarely  as  good  the  second  season  as  they 
are  the  flrst  and  third.  This  circumstance  alone  accounts  in  a  great 
measure  for  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  of  late  years  concerning  the 
merits  of  new  dahlias. 

3.  That  the  best  flowers  are  obtained  from  those  plants  struck 
from  the  flrst  cuttings  produced  by  the  mother  plant,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  seldom  as  strong  as  the  cuttings  that  are  aAerwards 
produced. 

8.  That  exciting  the  roots  by  means  of  a  strong  heat  early  in  the 
spring,  and  striking  the  young  plants  on  a  strong  dung-bed,  tend  to 
weaken  the  plants  so  treated  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  frequently 
require  two  or  three  seasons  to  recover,  and  regain  their  original 
character.  Thus  it  is  found  that  good  flowers  are  obtained  with  the 
least  trouble  from  those  plants  kept  in  pots  the  flrst  season  after  strik- 
ing, (termed  by  the  trade  pot-root«9,)  planted  out  the  following  sear 
son,  and  allowed  to  start  or  their  own  accord. 
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4.  That  in  wet  seasons  manure  is  frequently  very  injurious,  from 
its  causing  the  plant  to  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  thus  to  produce  but 
few  flowers;  while  in  very  dry  seasons,  it  is  equally  beneficial. 
Much  more  depends  on  a  change  of  soil)  than  on  its  composition  and 
quality;  with  moderate  attention, good  flowers  may  even  be  obtained 
from  plants  growing  in  brick  rubbish. 

5.  That  water  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to;  a 

Sreat  difference  exists  between  hard  and  soil  water;  but  still  more 
epends  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied;  for  one  or  two  good 
waterings  are  much  better  than  a  small  quantity  given  three  or  four 
times  a  week,which  is  but  too  common  a  practice  among  amateurs:  and 

6.  That  Caking  up  the  roots  immediately  after  a  frost  has  destroyed 
the  top,  is  the  principal  cause  of  so  many  roots  dying  during  the 
winter  season. 

We  recommend  the  young  dahlia  grower  always  to  remember  these 
facts,  which  may  not  only  be  taken  as  rules  for  judging  new  dahlias 
by,  but  may  also  save  him  the  vexation  and  disappointment  conse- 
quent on  the  production  of  bad  flowers  from  new  and  expensive 
sorts  of  dahlias.     {Gard,  Chron.) 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Strawberries, — The  following  article  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  is  so  full  of  information  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  make  any  comments.  We  commend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  every  lover  of  this  fine  fruit. — Ed, 

In  the  middle  of  July  choose  a  piece  of  land  in  an  open  situation, 
taking  care  that  there  are  no  trees  any  where  round  to  any  way  draw 
up  your  plant;  the  ground  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  wire- 
worm  or  any  kind  of  grub;  the  place  intended  to  plant  must  be  well 
trenched,  eighteen  inches  deep;  if  a  sandy  loam,  put  a  slight  layer  of 
manure  at  the  bottom,  then  the  soil  that  is  taken  out  to  work  up  your 
ground  when  trenched  in;  get  some  well  rotted  turf  and  manure,  and 
strew  it  with  some  wood  ashes  over  the  surface;  have  it  well  dug  to 
bury  the  turf  and  manure,  but  not  too  deep;  then  form  out  the  beds. 
The  beds  that  we  work  are  twenty  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide:  this 
should  be  the  width,  the  length  may  be  guided  by  your  land.  When 
thus  prepared,  proper  care  must  be  taken  in  securmg  good  healthy 

Jdants;  to  effect  this,  have  none  but  what  are  first  runners,  and  taken 
rom  bearing  plants.  By  those  means  you  are  sure  not  to  have  them 
from  barren  plants,  which  is  an  error  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Plants 
three  rows  in  a  bed  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way;  take  care  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  damp,  if  not  a  wet,  day  for  planting;  well 
press  them  down,  but  never  cut  the  roots:  they  must  be  well  secured 
in  the  ground,  or  probably  the  worms  will  \\t\  them  out:  well  rake 
the  ground  and  then  leave  them  till  spring,  with  the  exception  of  wa- 
tering, if  wanted,  during  the  dry  weather,  and  keeping  clear  from 
weeds;  not  to  disturb  the  soil  any  more  than  can  be  avoided,  that  be- 
ing one  of  the  main  objects  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  Then,  as 
1  have  stated  before,  leave  them  till  spring  till  they  begin  to  shoot 
out  their  crowns,  then  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  off  the  dead  leaves, 
and  have  them  well  cleaned  and  raked;  not  to  touch  them  with  either 
spade  or  fork.  As  soon  as  they  are  in  bloom,  if  the  season  should 
happen  to  be  very  dry,  take  a  fine  rose  watering-pot  and  give  them  a 
gentle  watering,  in  the  shape  of  rain,  to  set  their  fruit,  this  being  of 
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great  advantage  to  them.  We  have  in  our  nursery  at  the  present 
time  one-year  old  plants  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  fruit  on  as 
large  as  six  and  seven  inches  in  circumference:  the  sorts  we  grow  are 
for  the  first  crops,  Keen's  Seedling;  for  the  second,  Imperial;  for  the 
third,  Elton,  and  a  seedling  of  my  own  raisins.  After  the  crop  of  the 
first  season  is  ofiT,  never  touch  them  till  the  following  spring,  only  to 
keep  them  as  clear  as  possible  from  weeds,  never  taking  any  of  the 
leaves  or  runners  away.  We  have  found  by  experience  that  they 
preserve  their  crowns  from  cold  winds  and  frost  during  the  early  part 
of  spring,  which  are  very  injurious  at  that  time  of  the  season  if  left 
exposea.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  a  start  for  the  second  year, 
which  may  easily  be  perceived  by  the  crowns  swelling,  take  a  knife 
and  cut  on  all  dead  leaves  and  wires,  leaving  all  the  first  runners  in 
the  beds,  and  taking  the  second  and  third  out;  by  leaving  them  in  the 
beds  the  same  way  as  I  have  stated,  you  get  a  double  crop,  one  from 
the  two-year  old  plants,  and  one  from  runners,  and  the  beds  will  be 
one  complete  mass  of  fruit.  When  ^rou  have  taken  out  the  wires, 
&c.,  take  some  fine  rich  soil,  and  sift  it  over  the  whole  of  the  beds; 
the  alleys  between  the  beds  must  be  cleared  of  all  runners,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  water 
as  I  have  stated  before,  and  when  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  nuts,  give 
them  one  ^ood  dressing  with  liquid  manure,  and  if  the  dry  weather 
should  set  in,  and  the  leaves  turn  purple,  they  should  have  a  good  sub- 
stantial watering,  for  if  affected  by  drought  at  any  period  of  their 
growth,  it  will  injure  the  crop.  We  grow  them  three  years,  and  no 
more;  the  third  year  in  the  same  way  as  the  second,  any  more  than 
giving  them  two  dressings  of  liquid  manure  instead  of  one;  as  the 
plants  get  rather  exhausted,  they  require  more  food.  With  the 
treatment  I  have  now  stated,  we  have  obtained  Strawberries  for  this 
last  three  years  not  to  be  equalled  in  England.    (^Gard.  Mag,) 
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Jifint  cultivated  specimen  of  Lobelia  cardintUis  is  now  before  me, 
which  is  worthy  a  passing  notice.  It  consists  of  fourteen  stems, 
arising  from  one  root,  each  covered  with  fine  blossoms.  This  unu- 
sual number  was  in  consequence. of  some  injury  which  occurred  to 
the  main  stem  after  it  had  pushed  up  for  flowering.  The  number 
of  individual  blossoms  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty;  and  it 
being  of  the  white  variety^  presents  an  unique  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance. 1  have  another  variety,  in  which  a  distinct  pale  stripe  is  per- 
ceptible on  each  of  its  lower  petals,  which,  contrasting  with  the 
usual  scarlet,  makes  it  ouite  a  pretty  object.  The  first  mentioned 
has  been  cultivated  in  a  large  pot,  with  rich  earth  and  abundance  of 
water;  the  latter  in  the  open  border. — £.,  Chelmsford^  J^ug,  24. 

Tvjo  crops  of  flowers, — A  forced  specimen  of  Phl6x  stolonifera, 
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which  blossomed  freely  in  winter,  mnde  a  second  flowering  in  ibe 
month  of  June,  aAer  being  turned  out  into  the  border. — R, 

The  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  held  its  annual  exhi- 
bition in  Salem,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  16ih  and  l7th  of 
September.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  ever  seen 
in  Salem.  We  have  been  kindly  promised  an  account  of  it  for  our 
December  number. — Ed, 

The  Tokalon  Grape, — This  variety  of  our  native  grnpe,  which 
created  some  discussion  in  our  pages  a  few  years  ago,  (Vol.  II.,  p. 
76,)  has  lately  been  ascertained  to  be  a  distinct  kind.  Its  near  re- 
semblance to  the  Catawba  deceived  some  of  our  best  judges.  We 
tasted  the  grape  originally  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Dr.  Spnfford,  at 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  thought  then  it  was  nothing  but  the  Ca- 
tawba, although  the  doctor  stated  that  he  hnd  raised  it  from  seed. 
The  late  Judi(C  Buel,  our  correspondent,  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. But  in  speaking  of  grapes,  during  our  late  visit  to  Newburgh, 
Mr.  Downing  remarked  that  he  was  now  convinced  it  was  a  distinct 
variety.  The  clusters  are  not  so  large,  nor  the  berries  as  thickly 
set  upon  the  bunch  as  the  Catawba;  and  it  is  a  little  earlier.  We 
have  it  now  bearing  abundantly,  and  we  shall  examine  it  again. 
We  think  it  will  be  a  good  variety  from  which  to  raise  superior 
kinds,  and  we  shall  try  the  experiment  the  coming  spring. — Ed, 

New  Pears, — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Manning,  of  Salem,  whose 
indefatigable  labors  in  pomology  deserve  the  admiration  of  every 
horticulturist,  has  fruited  upwards  of  thirty  new  kinds  of  pears  the 
present  year.  Most  of  them  are  late  fall  or  winter  varieties,  and 
their  value  cannot  yet  be  fully  tested:  most  of  these  kinds  he  exhib- 
ited at  the  late  annual  display  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  and  be  has  most  kindly  promised  us  an  account  of  all  of 
them.  His  communication  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  our 
Mntpazine. — Ed, 

Tomato  Figs. — A  new  mode  of  preparing  the  tomato  has  been 
suggested,  in  the  manner  here  mentioned.  A  sample  of  tomato  figs 
has  been  deposited  in  the  patent  office,  of  a  very  superior  quality.  ' 
From  the  taste,  it  is  supposed  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  fruit  are  re- 
tained. In  appearance,  the  drum  of  tomatoes  resembles  one  of  figs  so 
nearly,  that  they  mij^hi  easily  be  taken  for  the  same.  Mr.  Steiger,  of 
Washington  City,  who  deposited  the  article  in  the  patent  office,  trans- 
mitted with  the  same  the  following  recipe  fur  the  preparation  of  the 
tomatoes: — 

Take  six  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  peck  (sixteen  pounds)  of  the 
fruit:  scald,  and  remove  the  skin  of  the  fruit  in  the  usual  way:  cook 
them  over  a  fire,  their  own  juice  being  sufficient,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  until  the  sugar  penetrates,  and  they  are  clarified. 
They  are  then  taken  out,  spread  on  dishes,  flattened,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  A  small  quantity  of  the  syrup  should  be  occasionally 
sprinkled  over  them  whilst  drying;  after  which,  pack  them  down  in 
boxes,  treating  each  layer  with  powdered  sugar.  The  syrup  is  after- 
wards concentrated,  and  bottled  for  use.  They  keep  well  from  year 
to  year,  and  retain  surprisingly  their  flavor,  which  js  nearly  that  of 
the  best  quality  of  fresh  figs.  The  pear  shaped  or  single  tomatoes 
answer  the  purpose  the  best. — •Am,  Farmer, 

[The  Cuba  tomato,  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Hon. 
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John  Lowell,  and  noticed  by  us,  (Vol.  V.,  p.  87,)  would  be  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  this  purpose;  as  thev  are  always  reg^ular  in 
their  formation,  and  more  nearly  approach  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
fig  than  any  other  fruit  we  are  acquainted  with.  This  new  variety 
is  not  yet  very  extensively  known,  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a  better 
variety  than  the  old  kind,  for  all  culinary  purposes.-— i:]cf.] 
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Saturday t  Aug.  7,  1841. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day — 
the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted  that  it  was  expedient  to  have  an  exhibition  of  flow- 
ers, and  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 
[The  names  of  these  commitcees  were  iriven  in  our  last.] 

The  President  read  a  letter  from  S.  Dike,  of  Stoneham,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  rose  slug;  Mr.  Dike  wishing  to 
become  a  competitor  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society  for  de- 
stroying the  same.     The  following  is  his  communication: — 

'*!  noticed,  some  time  since,  an  offer  of  a  reward,  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  for  a  recipe  to  kill  the  rose  slug.  I  have  found  a 
IA&n  to  effectually  destroy  them  without  injury  to  the  bark.  Fol- 
owing  is  the  mode: — 

**Take  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water  and  wet  the  leaves;  then 
cover  them  with  wood  ashes.  The  ashes  should  be  put  on  imme- 
diately after  the  brine,  and  be  well  sifted  over  the  bushes.  Let  the 
ashes  remain  on  the  bushes  twenty-four  hours;  then  take  a  water- 
ing pot,  and  wash  them  off.  Sometimes  there  will  be  some  of  the 
worms  that  you  will  not  wet  the  first  time;  in  that  case  you  must 
repeat  the  operation;  but  if  it  is  done  thoroughly  the  first  time,  it 
will  do  the  work  completely. —  Yours,  respectfully,  Jesse  Dike,'* 

It  was  then  referrea  to  the  Flower  Committee. 

On  motion  of  S.  Walker,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  John  Tyler, 
President  of  the  United  States,  were  admitted  honorary  members. 

William  Thomas,  of  Boston,  and  J.  F.  Allen,  of  Salem,  were 
admitted  subscription  members. 

A.  H.  Ernst|  of  Cincinnati,  was  admitted  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber. 

Meeting  adjourned  one  week,  to  August  14rh. 

Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  Capt.  Macondry,  several  dahlias, 
among  them  Marshal  Soult  and  Fireball.  From  J.  Hovey,  carna- 
tions and  bouquets.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  W. 
Kenrick,  bouquets.  From  S.  Walker,  large  and  showy  bouquets. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  dahlias  and  bouquets.  From  Mr.  Wins- 
low,  Bigndoia  grandifldra,  and  dahlias. 
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From  the  President  of  the  Society,  a  fine  flower  of  Constantia 
dahlia,  cut  flowers  of  Portul&ca  Thellu8s6iiM  (a  fine  new  variety,} 
and  the  new  scarlet  geranium.  From  Hovej^  &  Co.,  seedling  phlox- 
es, and  bouquets,  and  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  verbenas.  From 
D.  Macintyre,  a  good  flower  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  dahlia.  From  Misses 
Sumner,  bouquets.  From  W.  £.  Carter,  liibiscus  sp.^  and  a  bou- 
quet. 

At  this  meeting,  the  final  exhibition  of  carnations  was  made  for 
premiums.  Owing  to  the  diflerent  days  upon  which  the  flowers 
were  exhibited,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  before.  The  following 
is  the  report: — 

For  the  best  display  of  flowers,  a  premium  to  J.  Hovey. 
For  the  best  six  flowers,  a  premium  to  S.  Walker. 

None  were  exhibited,  deserving  the  second  prize  for  the  best  six. 

Messrs.  Breck  &  Co.  exhibited  some  excellent  seedling  picotees 
and  pinks,  which  the  chairman  recommended  as  deservmg  a  pre- 
mium. 

Fruit: — From  the  President  of  the  Society,  fine  apricots.  From 
W.  Brigham,  apricots.  From  F.  W.  Macondry,  crab  apples.  From 
J.  Lovett,  Beverly,  white  whortleberries,  and  a  handsome  apple 
without  name:  also,  fine  specimens  of  the  early  Harvest.  From 
Mr.  Thayer,  Dorchester,  very  large  and  superior  black l>erries,  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  From  £.  Breed,  large  and  beautiful  peaches, 
some  of  them  measuring  ten  inches  in  circumference.  From  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  apricots,  earljr  scarlet  plums,  and  Belle  Magnifique  cher- 
ries. From  A.  D.  Williams,  red  and  white  Dutch  currants.  From 
J.  Hovey,  very  handsome  early  Harvest  apples.  From  S.  Pond, 
early  Harvest  apples*  From  O.  Johnson,  finelv  colored  and  beauti- 
ful clusters  of  black  Hamburg  and  Zinfindal  i^rapes.  From  S. 
Sweetser,  handsome  tomatoes.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  speci- 
mens of  an  early  pear  and  a  late  raspberry,  names  unknown. 

Vegetables: — Specimens  of  corn,  called  the  Dawson,  from  T. 
Dawson,  Bloomfield,  Ky.;  one  ear,  when  gathered,  weighed  two 
pounds  ten  ounces;  its  length  thirteen  inches,  containing  twenty 
rows. 

August  \Atk. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to- 
day, but  there  was  no  business  of  importance  transacted.  The 
meeting  adjourned  one  week,  to  August  31st. 

Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  Messrs.  Winship,  several  fine  plants, 
among  which  were  Symph6ria  variegkta,  Clematis  fl&mmula,  .iflcon- 
itum  variegktum,  Ver6nica  spic^ta,  Ligiistrum  jap6nicum,  dahlias, 
verbenas,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  fine  China  roses,  among  them 
Amie  Vibert,  Lamarque,  d'Arcole,  Madame  Desprez,  &c.  From 
Capt.  Macondry,  dahlias.  From  S.  Sweetser,  bouquets  and  dahlias. 
From  Misses  Sumner,  bouquets.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  bouquets. 
From  P.  Barnes,  dahlias.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  bouquets  and 
dahlias.  From  S.  Walker,  phloxes,  among  them  a  new  white,  rais- 
ed by  Mr.  Carter,  called  P.  var.  Harris6nu^  and  one  raised  by  J. 
Richardson,  Dorchester;  also,  bouquets. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society,  a  fine  plant  of  Lilium  lanci- 
f51ium  &lbum  in  a  pot,  with  two  spikes  of  its  splendid  flowers,  oa 
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one  of  which  there  were  eight  flowers  open;  it  is  a  superb  lily: — 
also,  a  few  fine  dahlia.').  From  J.  Stickney,  dahlias.  From  A.  H. 
Hovey,  a  fine  specimen  of  Gladiolus  fioribundus.  From  W.  Ken- 
rick,  bouquets.     From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets. 

Native  plants  from  B.  E.  Getting,  comprising  a  variety  of  species. 

Fruits: — From  R.  Manning,  the  Epargne  pear,  (the  Jargonelle  of 
England  and  America,)  and  the  Jargonelle  of  the  h  rench,  according 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  (the  same  here  as  the  English  Catharine;)  also, 
American  apple  pears,  Bellisime  d'  Ete,  Citron  de  Sirentz,  and 
Rousselet  Hatif  (of  Coxe)  pears;  Morocco  plums,  and  early  Bough 
apples.  From  S.  Pond,  several  boxes  of  plums,  containing  the  Ital- 
ian Damask,  Royal  de  Tours,  apricot,  and  one  called  the  Catalon- 
ian.  From  E.  Breed,  splendid  peaches.  From  Messrs.  Winship, 
early  Vidette  plums.  From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  early  Seek-no-Further, 
River,  and  Williams's  apple;  also  Belle  Magnifique  cherries.  From 
Mrs.  Lewis,  Roxbury,  fine  apricots.  From  J.  Hovey,  Williams's 
Favorite  and  crab  apples,  and  pears,  the  name  unknown.  From 
William  P.  Richardson,  Salem,  specimens  of  the  cloud  berry,  and 
a  seedling  cherry,  desirable  from  its  late  ripening. 

From  the  President  of  the  Society,  Bloodgood,  Jargonelle,  and 
Charles  d'Autriche  pears;  also,  Monsieur  Hatif  plums.  From  J.  L. 
Moffatt,  Boston,  Shropshirevine  apples.  From  J.  Lovett,  Beverly, 
a  muskmelon.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Salem,  early  Admirable  peaches, 
grown  in  a  pot;  also,  specimens  of  the  Barsarobe  grapes.  From  C. 
Golderman,  apricots.  From  W.  Stearns,  Salem,  Empress  of  Sum- 
mer pears.  From  A.  D,  Williams,  red  and  white  Dutch  currants. 
From  J.  Crane,  Boston,  figs.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warron,  Royal 
George  peaches,  very  handsome.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Wil- 
liams's Favorite  apples,  and  seedling  apricots.  From  W.  Young, 
gardener  to  J.  Arnold,  New  Bedford,  handsome  black  Hamburg 
grapes. 

August  2Uf. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day — the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jarvis,  dated  Cincinnati,  and  accompanied  with  a  parcel  of 
seeds  gathered  on  the  prairies  in  Illinois.  It  was  voted  to  distribute 
the  deeds  at  the  meeting,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Breck. 

At  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  Mr.  S.  Walker  having  made 
some  complaint  to  the  Society  in  relation  to  the  prize  for  tulips,  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject,  made  a 
report  that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Flower  Committee,  to  act 
upon  it  or  not,  as  they  see  fit. 

A  committee  was  chosen  to  consider  the  expediency  of  having  a 
public  dinner  at  the  approaching  anniversary. 

Hugh  H.  Tuttle,  of  Boston,  and  E.  H.  Whitaker,  of  East  Need- 
bam,  were  admitted  subscription  members.  Adjourned  to  Saturday, 
the  ^8th  inst. 

Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  S.  Sweetser,  roses,  verbenas,  and 
dahlias.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  fine  balsams,  roses,  verbenas,  and 
Phl6x  Drummdndit.  From  W.  E.  Carter,  j^ymphie^a  sp.  (red,) 
Tieoma  grandifl5ra,  and  dahlias.  From  J.  Hovey,  bouquets.  From 
Misses  Sumner,  bouquets.  From  A.  H.  Hovey,  Gladiolus  floribtin- 
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du9.  From  W.  Kenrick,  bouquets  and  dahlias.  From  H.  W.  Dat- 
Ion,  dahliaB. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Gladiolus  sp.,  seedling  verbenas,  Phldx 
Drumrndiidtt,  fine  pansies,  and  bouquets.  From  the  President, 
dahlias,  among  which  were  Cox's  Constantia,  Eva,  and  Rival  Re- 
venge. From  S.  Walker,  bounuets.  From  Messrs.  Winship.La- 
fferstrffiNnia  indica,  Passifl^ra  alata,  althneas,  bouquets,  &c.  From 
William  McClure,  dahlias.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  bouquets. 
From  the  Public  Garden,  Portul2u:a  Thellus6nu,  Gloxinia  speci6sa, 
and  Ahutilon  stri&ta. 

Fruits: — From  S.  Pond,  early  apricot,  seedling,  Italian  Damask, 
Duane's  purple,  Royal  de  Tours,  Bingham,  and  blue  Mogul  plums; 
all  handi^ome  and  good,  except  the  last  named.  From  J.  M.  Ives, 
Bloodgood  and  Citron  of  Sirentz  pears;  also.  Transparent  sweet,  a 
seedling  crab  apple.  From  A.  D.  Williams,  Williams's  Favorite, 
and  a  seedling  apple,  and  red  Dutch  currants.  From  J.  F.  Allen, 
Salem,  summer  Franc  Real  pears,  figs,  and  black  Hamburg,  Con- 
stantia, and  Barsarobe  [same  as  the  Sweetwater]  grapes:  the  fin^s 
were  very  superior  specimens  of  an  excellent  kmd.  From  J.  C. 
Lee,  Trinidad  and  black  Hamburg  grapes.  From  O.  Johnson, 
Frothingham  plums,  very  fine.     From  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Duane's  pur- 

Sle,  W^ashin^ton,  white  gage,  and  Smith's  Orleans  plums;  Orange 
weeting,  Williams's  Favorite,  Priestley's  Sweeting,  and  yellow 
Siberian  crab  apples;  also,  summer  Franc  Real  pears. 

From  the  President,  Bloodgood  pears;  also,  lienoni  and  Graven- 
stein  apples,  and  a  basket  of  fine  plums  of  several  kinds.  From  B. 
V.  French,  Williams's  Favorite  and  River  apples.  From  John 
Hovey,  Williams's  Favorite,  yellow  Siberian  crab,  and  a  French 
crab  apple.  From  M.  Lovering,  Duane's  purple  plums.  From  E. 
Breed,  a  basket  of  very  large  and  beautiful  peaches.  From  Georfre 
Brown,  Beverly,  Boaden  pears,  a  new  variety.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  River  apples;  also,  early  Ro^ral  George,  and  two  other 
kinds  of  peaches.     F'rom  E.  Vose,  seedling  peaches. 

August  2d/A. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day — the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

The  committee  chosen  to  consider  the  expediency  of  having  a 
public  dinner,  made  a  verbal  report  in  favor  of  the  same:  but  an 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Vose,  by  which  the  Society  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  any  other  members 
joining  them,  by  paying  for  their  tickets,  who  desired  to  do  so. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  3d. 

Exhibited.  Flowers:— From  the  President,  about  thirty  dahlias, 
among  them  Constantia,  Primrose,  Rival  Revenge,  and  Lady  Mid- 
dleton,  were  very  fine.  From  J.  G.  Snrague,  dahlias.  From  F. 
W.  Macondry,  sixteen  dahlias.  From  H.  W.  Duttoo,  upwards  of 
twenty-five  dahlias,  among  them  Charles  XII.  and  Fireball  were  ex- 
cellent. From  J.  Stickney,  dahlias.  From  W.  McClure,  dahlias. 
From  S.  E.  Hardy,  dahlias.  From  P.  Barnes,  dahlias.  From 
Hovey  &  Co.,  dahlias,  among  which  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Fair  Maid 
of  Cliflon,  and  Monarch,  were  fine.  From  S.  Walker,  bouquets. 
From  D.  Macintyre,  Eva,  Amato,  Harwood's  Defiance,  and  other 
good  dahlias.    From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  and  six  or  eight  kinds  of 
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Chinese  and  tea  roses.  From  A.  H.  Hovey,  Gladiolus  florib^ndus, 
Ph\6x  Drumm6ndtt,  verbenas,  &c.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  roses, 
balsams,  and  verbenas.  Bouquets  from  Messrs.  Winship,  W.  Ken- 
rick,  Misses  Sumner,  and  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Fruits: — From  the  President,  Dearborn's  seedling,  Julienne,  and 
Hassel  pears;  green  ^age  seedling,  and  Bingham  plums.  From  S. 
Pond,  Isabella,  Washington  (beautiful,)  Smith's  Orleans,  Duane's 
purple,  seedling,  Italian  Damask,  white  gage,  and  Bingham  plums; 
also,  Julienne,  Gushing,  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears.  From 
R.  Manning,  Passans  de  Portugal,  Julienne,  Gros  Blnnquet,  August 
Muscat,  green  summer  Sugar,  summer  Franc  Real,  Dearborn's  seed- 
ling, and  d'Amour  pears;  also,  Drap  d'  Or  plums,  and  Elfre^  prunes, 
and  Gravenstein  apples.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Summer  Franc  Real 
and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears;  also,  Constantia  and  Barsarobe 
[sweetwater,]  grapes,  and  Washington  plums  and  Royal    George 

Coaches.  From  O.  Johnson,  Washington  plums.  From  J.  C.  Lee, 
lack  Hamburg  and  Zinfindal  grapes,  botn  excellent;  also,  Vailed 
Franche  and  Julienne  pears,  and  green  flesh  pine-apple  melon.  From 
J.  Lovett,  Beverly,  early  Bough  apples,  and  Bezi  Blanc  pears;  also, 
beautiful  Washington  plums,  and  green  flesh  melons.  From  G.  B. 
Perry,  Bradford,  Wyncoop  Harvest  apples.  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  black  Hamburg  grapes,  Duane's  purple,  and  Bingham 
plums,  and  early  Royal  George  peaches. 

Sept,  4tfL — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day — the  President 
in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  it  was  voted  that  the  vote  passed 
at  the  last  meeting,  in  relation  to  the  dinner  for  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  be  reconsidered. 

It  was  then  voted,  that  the  Society  have  a  public  dinner,  provided 
that  it  be  at  no  expense  for  the  same*  and  the  President,  B.  V. 
French,  S.  Walker,  C.  M.  Hovey,  D.  Hagjjerston,  J.  Breck,  E.  M. 
Richards,  O.  Johnson,  J.  Stickney,  H.  VV.  Dutton,  S.  Pond,  and 
Capt.  Macondry,  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect. 

Mr.  William  Oliver  then  tendered  his  resignation  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  voted  to  lay  the  consideration  of  the  same  on  the 
table.     Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  11th. 

Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  about  thirty-fivo 
dahlias,  among  which  Heiskel's  Fanny,  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
Glory  of  Plymouth,  were  very  good.  From  D.  Macintyre,  up- 
wards of  forty  dahlias,  in  which  Eva  and  Harwood's  Defiance  were 
first  rate.  From  S.  Walker,  dahlias.  From  J.  J.  Low,  upwards  of 
thirty  dahlias.  From  J.  Stickney,  Constantia  and  other  dahlias. 
From  H.  W.  Dutton,  Charles  XH.,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  Lev- 
ick's  Incomparable  dahlias,  the  latter  tipped  with  white.  From  the 
President,  Ovid,  Pickwick,  Eva,  anrl  several  other  good  dahlias. 
From  N.  Kleinstrop,  dahlias  and  asters.  From  P.  Barnes,  dahlias. 
From  L.  B.  Haskell,  Roxbury,  dahlias.  From  S.  R.  Johnson,  ver- 
benas and  fine  balsams.  Bouquets  from  Misses  Sumner,  J.  Hovey, 
J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Messrs.  Winship,  W.  Keurick,  and  Hovey  & 
Co.     Dahlias  from  F.  W.  Macondry. 

Native  plants  from  B.  £.  Cotting. 
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Fruits: — ^From  the  President,  Beurr^  d'Amalis,  and  Dearborn's 
seedling  pears,  the  latter  fine;  also,  Bingham  plums.  From  F.  W. 
Macondry,  crab  apples.  From  Mr.  Perry,  Natick,  very  fine  Porter 
apples.  From  Coi.  F.  Bigelow,  small  tomatoes  called  the  Cherry 
tomato,  and  mandrakes,  (a  variety  of  the  melon.)  From  S.  Pond, 
a  great  variety  of  plums,  among  which  the  Washington  and  Bing- 
ham were  fine;  also,  Julienne  and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  pears. 
From  R.  Manning,  Bingham,   white  Pedrigon,  Dana  yellow,  Cru- 

fer's  seedling,  German  Prune,  and  Reine  Claude  plums;  also,  golden 
leurr^  of  Bilboa,  Chair  k  Dame,  Julienne,  Dearborn's  seedling,  and 
Summer  Franc  Real  pears;  and  the  August  perfume  and  golden 
sweet  apples. 

From  William  Oakes,  Ipswich,  specimens  of  plums  which  be 
called  the  Gage  plum,  brought  from  the  state  of  New  York  by  Gar- 
ner B.  Perry,  and  grown  from  a  sucker  taken  from  the  root  of  Mr. 
Perry's  tree:  Mr.  Oakes  states  that  it  is  a  good  bearer,  and  a  thriAy 
tree:  the  specimens  were  similar,  in  appearance,  to  the  green  gage, 
and  possessed  nearly  the  same  qualities  of  flavor  and  richness.  From 
N.  N.  Dyer,  Ginseng  apples.  From  William  Thomas,  of  Boston, 
seedling  plums  of  very  large  size,  an  oval  shape,  and  pale  red  color: 
the  tree  sprung  from  a  seed  some  years  ago,  and  has  lately  come  in- 
to bearing;  it  is  a  freestone,  and  a  fruit  of  medium  quality.  From 
J.  F.  Allen,  black  Hamburg  and  Constantia  grapes,  and  summer 
Franc  Real  pears.  From  R.  Lawrence,  Cuba  and  yellow  tomatoes. 
From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  plums,  large  Porter  and  other  apples, 
early  Royal  George  and  other  peaches. 

September  llth, — An  adjourned  meeting — the  President  in  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  it  was  voted,  that  the  resij^nation 
of  Mr.  Oliver  be  accepted,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Oliver  for  the  faithful  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  as  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

William  Courtis,  of  Boston,  and  Joshua  Webster,  of  Lynn,  were 
admitted  subscription  members. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  18th. 

Exhibited,  Flowers: — From  the  President,  twenty-five  dahlias, 
among  which  we  noticed  a  fine  flower  of  Pickwick.  From  P.  Barnes, 
eighteen  dahlias,  among  which  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Grace  Darling 
were  good.  From  F.  W.  Macondry,  eighteen  dahlias,  and  a  variety 
of  asters.  From  J.  Stickney,  twelve  dahlias,  including  Constantia, 
Bree's  Rosa,  and  Miss  Johnson;  also,  fine  asters.  From  D.  Macin- 
tyre,  thirty -five  dahlias,  among  which  Eva  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  were 
fine;  also,  German  asters.  From  H.  W.  Dutton,  forty  dahlias,  in- 
cluding some  superb  specimens  of  Pickwick.  From  the  Public  Gar- 
den, Constantia  and  a  few  other  dahlias. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  thirty-five  dahlias,  including  Eva,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Cox's  Revenge;  also,  bouquets.  From  S.  Sweetser,  thirty 
dahlias,  among  which  Essex  Rival,  Canute,  and  Primrose,  were  fine; 
also,  seedling  verbenas,  and  a  bouquet  of  native  asters.  From  W. 
McClure,  dahlias.  From  J.  J.  Low,  thirty  dahlias,  some  of  them 
very  excellent  blooms.  From  W.  E.  Carter,  thirty  dahlias.  From 
T.  Mason,  verbenas,  double  sun-flowers,  and  bouquets.     From  S. 
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R.  Johnson,  fine  balsams,  roses,  and  verbenas.  From  A.  H.  Hovey, 
Phldx  Drummdndii,  fine  asters,  &c.  Bouquets  from  W.  Kenrick, 
Misses  Sumner,  J.  Hovey,  S.  Walker,  and  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Native  Plants  from  B.  E.  Cotting. 

Fruits: — From  the  President,  Remsen's  Favorite,  Corse's  Admi- 
ral, and  Lombard  plums;  also,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Belle  et 
Bonne,  pears  without  name,  and  Coolidf^e's  Favorite  peaches.  From 
R.  Manning,  golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  St.  Ghislain,  Harvard,  Beurr^ 
Romain,  and  Beurr6  of  Mons  pears;  also,  red  apricot  plums.  From 
B.  V.  French,  Cushing,  Belle  et  Bonne,  and  King  of  Wurtemburg 
pears;  also.  Summer  Queen,  De  Witt,  Garden  striped,  and  other 
apples,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  plums.  From  J.  F.  Allen,  Snlem, 
fine  black  Hamburg  and  Chasselas  grapes,  and  Seckel  pears.  From 
S.  Pond,  St.  Ghislain  pears,  and  several  kinds  of  plums.  From  Col. 
Biselow,  St.  Michael  pears,  apples,  and  fine  peaches.  From  F. 
W.  Macondry,  handsome  specimens  of  the  golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa 
pear,  and  large  eg?  plants.  From  George  Brown,  Chelmsford 
pears.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  a  variety  of  handsome  peaches, 
and  fine  Porter  apples;  also.  Julienne  pears,  two  mus«k-nielons,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  received  from  Smyrna,  and  three  water-amelons 
weighing  seventy-five  pounds. 

Sept.  18lh, — An  adjourned  meeting  from  the  11th — the  President 
in  the  chair:  but  there  was  no  business  of  importance  transacted. 

Exhibited.  Flowers:— Dahlias  from  the  President,  Hovey  &  Co., 
D.  Macintyre,  H.  W.  Dutton,  and  others,  and  bouquets  from  J.  L. 
L.  F.  Warren,  J.  Hovey,  S.  Walker,  and  others. 

Fruit: — From  S.  Pond,  Andrews,  Julienne,  Burnet,  Wilbur,  and 
St.  Ghislain  pears,  and  Lombard,  Corse's,  and  white  gage  plums. 
From  George  Brown,  Beverly,  Seckel,  golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  Ja- 
lousie, brown  Beurr^,  Bartlett,  and  Duchess  de  Angoulcme  pears: 
also,  seedling  nectarines  called  the  Harrison,  and  Drap  d'Or  and 
Spitzemburg  apples.  From  Col.  Bigelow,  Bon  Chretien  pears,  and 
fine  specimens  of  sweet  apples.  From  T.  Mason,  black  Hamburg 
rapes.  From  W.  Stearns,  Roxbury,  apples  without  name.  From 
.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  native  grapes,  and  a  Cassaba  melon  (so  called,) 
the  seeds  of  which  were  brought  from  Italy  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pier- 
pont;  also  seedling  raspberries,  a  variety  of  handsome  peaches,  and 
citron  melons.  From  H.  Codman,  Heathcot  pears,  l^rom  O.Ev- 
erett, jr.,  handsome  St.  Michael  pears. 

From  Messrs.  Winship,  specimens  of  the  Physklis  peruviana,  re- 
ceived from  two  different  sources,  one  from  the  East  Indies,  and  one 
from  Michigan.  A  similar  species  also  grows  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  South  America;  very  little  of  the  fruit  exhibited  was  ripe 
enough  to  test  its  value,  either  as  an  eatable  fruit,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  tarts,  preserves,  &c.  The  Michigan  specimens  may  be  easily 
grown  in  tlie  open  garden  as  an  annual,  if  the  fruit  is  worth  any 
thing.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  potato  ball,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  color  when  ripe.  It  is  quite  acid,  but  has  a  pleasant  and 
rather  agreeable  flavor.  Mr.  Winship  informed  us  that  the  seeds 
were  sown  last  fall;  the  plants  kept  in  the  green-house,  and  turned 
out  into  the  ground  during  the  summer,  where  they  bore  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit. 
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Sept.  32cf,  ^$d  and  34<A.— TA«  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Society  took  place  oo  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  23d, 
38d,  and  34th  of  September,  at  the  Society's  room  in  Tremont  Street. 
The  exhibition  was  got  up  in  a  similar  style  to  that  of  the  last 
season.  The  two  arches  over  the  large  table  iu  the  centre  room, 
were  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  interwoven,  at  each 
end  of  the  table,  with  branches  of  Sheph^rdta  arg^otea  or  buffalo 
berry,  in  full  fruit.  The  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  entrance 
was  decorated  with  evergreens,  in  front  of  which  were  the  pot 
plants,  and  in  front  of  these  the  dahlias,  which  were  so  numerous  as 
to  occupy  all  the  stands  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  thousand  flowers,  many  of  which  were  most  superb 
blooms;  and  the  whole,  taken  together,  much  superior  to  any  pre- 
vious show  of  this  splendid  flower  in  the  Society's  room.  The  front 
of  the  room  was  also  covered  with  everi^reens,  and  decorated  with 
pot  plants,  bou(juets,  dahlias,  verbenas,  &c.;  the  back  of  the  room 
was  occupied  with  a  long  fruit  table,  also  backed  with  evergreens. 

The  centre  table  was  profusely  loaded  with  the  greatest  variety 
of  fruit  ever  before  exhibited  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Manning, 
alone,  sent  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  kinds  of  pears;  the 
President,  fifty;  Mr.  Gushing,  forty;  and  many  other  gentlemen, 
thirty,  twenty,  and  ten,  each.  A  basket  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  &c.,  forming  the  base  of  a  pyramid  or  grapes,  of  a  dozen 
kinds,  was  a  most  rich  display:  they  were  from  D.  Ha^cgerston,  gar- 
dener to  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.*  The  pears  were  nil  finer  than  usual, 
and  many  of  the  specimens  surpassingly  heautifiil.  Mr.  O.  John- 
son's Passe  Goltnars  were  extra;  Mr.  Manninjr's  golden  beurr^s, 
luscious;  and  Mr.  Wilder's  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  extra  large. 
The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  very  good,  and  showed  that  this 
important  department  of  horticulture  is  engaging  a  portion  of  the 
cultivator's  attention  and  care. 

The  weather  was  favorable  until  the  last  doy,  and  the  exhibition 
was  very  fully  attended,  more  so  than  last  season,  and  every  thing 
passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments performed  their  duties  with  promptness,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reflect  credit  upon  their  taste. 

On  Friday,  the  24th,  the  Society,  with  their  friends,  dined  at  Con- 
cert Hall,  some  account  of  which  will  be  annexed. 

The  following  is  our  report  of  the  Kxhibition: — 

Plants: — From  W.  E.  Carter,  a  large  number  of  showy  plants, 
among  which  Banksta^ricffifd  I  la  deserves  particular  mention,  having 
two  showy  flowers  expanded.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  a  great 
number  of  pot  plants.  From  S.  Sweetser,  dahlias,  and  other  p&nts, 
in  pots.  tromT.  Willott,  a  plant  of  Brunsvigfei  falc^ta,  in  full 
flower.  From  the  Public  Garden,  a  fine  large  plant  in  flower  of  the 
new  and  beautiful  Lisianthus  Russelli()n7/«.  From  Edmund  Perkins, 
Uoxbury,  two  good  specimens  of  the  Rhodochiton  voIObile,  with  a 
large  number  of  flowers  expanded,  and  very  ornamental.  Plants  were 
also  contributed  by  other  gentlemen,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  their 
names,  or  the  names  of  all  the  great  number  of  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  display  of  these  was  very  good,  particularly 
the  German  asters  and  verbenas.     From  Ilovey  6l  Co.,  eight  vuri- 
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etiea  of  splendid  German  asters,  large,  and  very  doable;  also,  a 
stand  of  the  following  kinds  of  verbenas,  together  with  several  seed- 
linifs,  one  or  two  of  which  were  new  and  fine,  viz: — Ferb^na  Twee- 
die^na,  Arranidnayteucroldes,  incisa  and  varieties,  ign^scens,  P^ppen*, 
Winchesc^rn,  Eyrei^na,  Binneycina,  specidsa,  fdlgens,  Richardsontt, 
Pow^lltt,  and  several  others  unnamed;  also,  a  small  collection  of 
about  fiAy  fine  pansies.  Fine  German  asters  from  J.  J.  Low.  Ver- 
benas, roses,  and  native  asters  from  S.  Sweetser.  From  Mr.  Klein- 
strop,  fine  asters,  verbenas,  &c.  From  E.  H.  Derby,  a  good  speci- 
men of  Vall6ta  purpilrea. 

Dahlias. — From  the  .President,  Mr.  Wilder,  about  a  hundred 
flowers,  among  which  were  Grace  Darling,  Marshal  Soult,  Heroine, 
Unique,  Primrose,  Argo,  Pickwick,  Dodd's  Mary^  Mackenzie's  Per- 
fection, Constantia,  and  Lady  Bathurst.  From  Jos.  Stickney,  up- 
wards of  thirty  blooms,  viz: — Constantia,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Defiance, 
Bree's  Rosa,  Low's  Conservative,  Pickwick,  Miss  Johnson,  Argo, 
Francis,  &c.     From  D.  Macintyre,  about  sixty  dahlias;  among  other 

food  ones,  there  were  Eva,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Harwood's  Defiance, 
lope,  Conservative,  Pickwick,  Marshal  Soult,  Grace  Darling,  &c. 
From  P.  Barnes,  upwards  of  twenty  flowers^  embracing  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Suffolk  Hero,  and  others. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  about  seventy-five  ^flowers,  including,  with 
others,  Cox's  Revetij^e,  Miss  Scroop,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Eva,  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Fanny,  Lady  Clifton,  Mon- 
arch, Ansell's  Amelia,  Marshal  Soult,  Lady  Bathurst,  Unique,  Glory 
of  Plymouth,  and  Miss  Johnson.  From  H.  W.  Dutton,  twenty-five 
flowers,  embracing  the  showy  and  beautiful  white  tipped  one,  Charles 
XIL  From  A.  McLennan,  gardener  to  VV.  Pratt,  Esq.,  upwards 
of  eighty  flowers.  From  D.  Hagirerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Gush- 
ing, Esq.,  fifty  blooms.  From  S.  Sweetser,  about  .sixty  flowers,  a- 
mong  others,  Primrose,  Heroine,  Unique,  Canute,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Miss  Scroop,  Lady  Bathurst,  Suflblk  Hero, 
Advancer,  &c. 

From  J.  J.  Low,  upwards  of  seventy-five  flowers,  including,  with 
others,  Virgin  Queen,  Lewisham  Rival,  Eva,  Marshal  Soult,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  &c.  From  S.  Walker,  twentv 
flowers.  From  Messrs.  Winship,  forty  or  fifty  flowers.  From  F. 
W.  Macondry,  twenty-five  flowers,  including  several  new  varieties. 
From  James  Vila,  Lexington,  several  good  blooms.  From  W.  E. 
Carter,  upwards  of  fifty  flowers.  From  the  Public  Garden,  a  good 
display  of  fifty  or  sixty  flowers.  From  Mr.  Macintosh,  several  flow- 
ers. Dahlias  were  also  furnished  by  many  of  the  above  named  gen- 
tlemen, for  bouquets,  &.c. 

BouQ,UETS. — These  were  not  quite  so  splendid  as  those  at  the  Is.st 
annual  exhibition;  yet  many  of  them  were  very  fine.  From  W. 
Kenrick,  a  large  prettily  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  with  dahlias, 
&c.  From  S.  Walker,  several  fine  bouqiiets.  Bouquets  were  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  J.  Hovey,  J,  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  W.  E.  Carter,  J. 
A.  Kenrick,  Messrs.  Winship,  S.  Sweetser,  &c. 

[Owing  to  the  late  day  of  the  month  at  which  the  exhibition  took 
place,  we  are  compelled,  after  delaying  the  usual  period  of  publication 
for  a  day  or  two,  to  omit  the  report  of  the  fruit  exhibited;  the  con- 
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tributors  were  so  numerous,  and  the  variety  of  pears,  &c.  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  draw  up  a  correct  account  in  time. 
We  therefore  defer  this  till  our  next,  and  in  its  place  offer  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  dinner  given  by  the  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  thirteenth  anniversary.] 

On  Friday,  the  34th,  the  members  celebrated  the  thirteenth  anni- 
versary by  a  dinner  at  Concert  Hall.  The  arrangements  were  made 
by  a  special  committee,  and  the  whole  was  got  up  in  good  style. 
The  tables  were  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  a  large 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  between  the  two  dining  tables,  was 
loaded  with  all  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  fruit  which  had  been 
displayed  during  the  three  davs  of  the  exhibition.  The  President, 
D.  Hagirerston,  S.  Pond,  A.  McLennan,  F.  W.  Macondry,  O.  John- 
son, £.  M.  Richards,  S.  Sweetser,  P.  B.  and  C.  M.  Hovey,  W.  H. 
Cowan,  and  B.  V.  French,  were  the  principal  contributors;  and  a 
more  rich  repast  was  never  set  before  the  Society. 

About  a  hundred  members  of  the  Society  sat  down  to  the  dinner. 
Among  the  invited  guests  were  President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural 
Society,  Gen.  Dearborn,  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  Mr.  Grattan,  the  British  Consul.  M.  P.  Wil- 
der, Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  presided  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Messrs.  Jonathan  Winship,  Benjamin  V.  French,  and  Cheever  New- 
hall,  acted  as  vice-presidents.  A  blessing  was  invoked  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Codman.  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  following  regular 
toasts  were  announced  from  the  Chair,  the  intervals  between  being 
enlivened  by  music  from  a  band  engaged  for  the  occasion: — 

1.  Our  Country — A  sapling,  descended  from  a  good  stock;  whose  vigor- 
ous growth,  watered  by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  patriotic  hearts,  now 
waves  its  branches  over  millions  of  freemen. 

2.  Good  old  Massachusetts — Always  in  the/e/rf,  when  there  is  ^ny  good 
work  to  accomplish — what  she  undertakes  she  does  well — Ihe/rtiite  of  her  ex- 
cellent institutions  have  been  liberally  distributed  among  her  sister  states, 
and  she  has  yet  enough  left  to  garnish  her  own  table. 

3.  The  City  of  Boston — With  her  industrious  and  enterprising  popula- 
tion— her  schools  and  her  churches — her  noble  harbor — her  ships  on  every 
sea— her  Iron  roadSj  East,  West,  North,  and  South — how  glorious  is  her 
prospect  for  the  future. 

4.  Horticulture — The  art  which  strews  our  paths  with  roses— loads  our 
tables  with  luxuries,  and  crowns  our  labors  with  the  ricA /rtti75  of  content- 
ment and  happiness. 

5.  Intellectual  Cultivation— That  mighty  agent  to  which  every  science  is 
indebted  for  its  most  wonderful  improvements.  Its  importance  to  the  horti- 
culturist may  be  estimated  by  the  valuable  labors  of  Knight  and  Van  Mons. 

6.  Capital  Stocks— The  stocks  most  wanted,  and  sure  to  yield  the  largest 
dividends,  are  Fruit  Stocks. 

7.  English  Florists  and  American  Amateurs— The  first  have  furnished  us 
with  superior  vaiieties  of  fruits  and  flowers— the  latter  now  reciprocate 
their  favors,  and  return  them  productions  equalling  their  own. 

8.  The  increase  of  glass  structures  for  horticulture — They  perpetuate 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn— they  spangle  the  whole  year  with  flowers. 

9.  Practical  Cultivators— Physiologists  may  study  the  causes  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  chemists  may  analyze  soils  and  manures — but  the  skill  of  the 
practical  man  is  required  to  test  the  value  of  their  speculations. 
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10.  Horticultaral  Parsuits— Inezhaastible  sources  of  study  and  delight — 
rewarding  all  who  participate  in  them  with  the  enjoyment  of  health  and 
strength;  and  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  nature's  choicest  gifts. 

11.  The  memory  of  three  distinguished  patrons  of  horticulture — John 
Lowell,  Jesse  Buel,  and  Thomas  Green  Fessenden.  <<They  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

12.  The  Clergy — Always  sowing  the  good  seed— may  they,  at  the  ingath- 
ering, be  rewarded  with  an  abundant  harvest. 

13.  Woman— 

*<A  seedling  sprung  from  Adam's  side, 

A  most  celestial  thooi. 
Became  of  Paradise  the  pride, 

And  bore  a  vnrldoffruuJ** 

Af\er  the  delivery  of  these  tonsts,  Mr.  Wilder,  the  President,  made 
a  very  neat  and  appropriate  address,  substantially  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen, — It  is  rather  my  duty  to  solicit  remarks  from  you, 
than  to  offer  them  myself;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  briefly  advert- 
ing to  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  to  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
its  members  since  its  organization. 

It  was  formed  in  February,  1829,  and  held  its  first  anniversary  and 
exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
we  rejoice  to  number  among  its  members  on  this  occasion,  some  who 
were  its  founders  and  progenitors,  and  to  whom  we  now  most  cheer- 
fully accord  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  benevolent  motives  that 
prompted  them  to  its  formation. 

Its  object  was  to  promote,  improve,  and  disseminate  a  love  for  the 
Science  of  horticulture,  to  correct  and  simplify  the  confusion  which 
then  existed  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  and,  by  a  liberal  bestow- 
ment  of  premiums,  to  excite  the  emulation  and  to  concentrate  the 
individual  skill  of  its  members,  to  bring  to  notice  such  native  and 
foreign  fruits  and  flowers  as  should  be  deemed  truly  valuable^  or 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

How  well  this  has  been  accomplished,  will  be  seen  by  taking  a 
retrospect.  At  the  time  of  its  origin,  there  were  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  fruits  of  acknowledged  excellence  to  be  seen  in  our  markets, 
and,  although  many  of  the  new  and  popular  varieties  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the  opulent,  they  had  not  gen- 
erally been  disseminated  or  proved — while,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  members  of  this  Society  who  have  exhibitea  during  the  vear, 
forty,  fifty,  and,  at  the  present  exhibition,  a  single  member,  R.  Man- 
ning, Esq.,  Salem,  has  placed  on  our  tables  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  varieties  of  the  pear;  and  the  same  worthy  and  persevering  in- 
dividual has  also  proved  and  fruited  in  bis  own  grounds  nearly  three 
hundred  varieties  of  this  fruit,  sixty-three  of  which  are  supposed  to 
be  of  American  origin;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  apples, 
eighty  of  which  are  of  American  origin.  1  might  notice  a  compara- 
tive increase  in  other  fruits,  but  what  has  been  stated  is  suflicient  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

A  similar  advancement  has  also  taken  place  in  the  introduction  of 
choice  and  rare  plants,  and  the  dahlia,  which,  thirteen  years  since, 
was  but  little  known  with  us,  has  become  so  popular,  and  so  increas- 
ed in  the  number  of  its  varieties,  as  not  only  to  require  a  grand 
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gala-day  to  be  set  apart  for  its  exhibition,  but  the  whole  of  the  Socie- 
ty's room,  for  a  fair  display  of  its  beauties. 

The  President  then  alluded  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  remarked  that  it  was  better  endowed  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  society  within  our  knowledge.  He  also  alluded  to  the  hor- 
ticultural publications  of  the  day,  which  he  said  he  might  notice  as 
being  honorable  to  their  editors,  and' highly  useful  to  the  community, 
in  the  dissemination  of  science.  He  next  spoke  of  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  horticultural  pursuits  upon  the  mind  and  body,  as  a  source 
of  intellectual  communion  in  the  contemplation  of  its  objects,  chas- 
tening and  tranquilizing  the  feelings,  and  leading  the  imagination 
from  "nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  take  encouragement  from  the  success  that 
hns  already  attended  our  labors,  and,  although  we  may  not  realize 
all  our  expectations,  let  us  remember  the  words  of  the  lamented  Sir 
T.  A.  Knight,  late  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  : — 
says  he,  *'  I  have  persevered,  and  I  will  persevere  while  I  have 
power." 

The  President  concluded  by  offering  the  following  sentiment: — 

The  Massachusttts  Horticultural  Society-^lls  birth-day  opened  a  new  era  in 
the  horticulture  of  New  England. 

The  following  toasts  were  then  given : — 

Harvard  University — No  hot-bed,  but  a  conservatory  of  the  first  order,  where 
scions  of  old  stocks  are  rooted,  grounded,  and  brought  forward  to  make  good 
the  strip  and  waste  of  time. 

President  Quincy  replied  to  this  sentiment  in  a  felicitous  manner, 
and  concluded  by  proposing — 

Honor,  gratitude,  support,  to  the  taste,  enterprise  and  spirit  which  improve 
nature,  and  supply  products  to  our  country  which  her  climate  denies. 

A  sentiment  complimentary  to  the  clergy  was  responded  to  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Codman,  who  said  he  could  not  forbear  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  this  token  of  respect  paid  to  the  Clergy.  He  wished  every  Pas- 
tor had  as  ffood  a  parishioner  as  he  had  in  the  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society.    He  proposed — 

The  primeval  employment  of  man — <<  To  dress  the  garden,  and  keep  it." 

The  next  sentiment  was — 

The  Rose — While  we  acknowledge  her  as  Queen  at  the  Court  of  Flora,  we 
are  happy  to  recognize  among  our  guests  the  distinguished  representative 
of  that  Queen,  whose  kingdom  have  adopted  in  the  Rose  their  floral  emblem. 

Mr.  Grattan,  the  British  consul,  rose,  and  replied  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  for  which  we  regret  we  have  not  room.  He 
concluded  by  proposing — 

The  Gardens  and  Green-Houses  of  Massachusetts. 

11.  The  Union  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies — May  their  con- 
nection be  so  intimate  as  to  produce  a  numerous  ofispiiug  of  taste,  beauty 
and  usefulness. 

Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  the  Collector,  who  is  President  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  replied, — he  would  state  that  it  was  his  happiness  to  be  pres- 
eot  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  society.    He  could  therefore  contrast 
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that,  thirteen  years  ago,  with  this.  He  did  not  feel  competent  to 
make  a  comparison.  It  defied  all  comparison,  to  attempt  to  compare 
that  day  of  small  things  with  this  of  great  ones.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  its  magnificence  by  knowing  that  this  society  has  influenced 
the  whole  country.  As  mention  has  been  made  of  three  distinguish- 
ed members  now  deceased,  he  would  fain  connect  with  their  names 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Fiske,  of  Worcester.  He  planted  thirteen  years 
ago  the  first  seedlings  of  peach  trees  which  this  year  had  produced 
barrels  of  fruit,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  New  York  market.  This 
speaks  every  thing  for  improvements  and  facilities  in  transportation. 
He  said  he  stood  here  as  the  representative  of  the  farmers.  As  he 
happened  to  be  seated  next  to  the  President  of  Harvard  University, 
who  had  just  retired  from  the  hall,  he  would  in  reference  to  him  pro- 
pose as  a  sentiment: — 

The  Dree  of  the  Orchardf  upon  which  science  has  engrafted  the  bud  and  the 
scion  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  in  the  good  cultivation  of  ivhich,  we  have 
an  exhibition  of  the  vigor  of  the  Root^  and  the  rich  burden  of  the  Branch, 

12.  The  first  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — Distin- 
guished alike  for  his  Horticultural  skill;  and  Intellectual  attainments ;  under 
his  energetic  administration  the  Society,  at  an  early  day,  attained  an  envia- 
ble  rank. 

General  Dearborn  said,  he  felt  highly  honored  by  the  respectful 
notice  which  had  been  taken  of  his  humble  efforts  in  the  organization 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  results  had  far 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  founders  of  that  in- 
stitution. They  had  not  believed  it  possible  that  the  advantages 
which  have  been  derived,  and  the  extensive  and  salutary  influence 
which  has  been  realized  from  the  efibrts  of  the  Society,  could  have 
been  so  soon  experienced.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  much  had 
been  done  to  prepare  the  way,  by  a  number  of  distinguished  gentle- 
men, who  had  long  devoted  their  attention  to  all  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental branches  of  cultivation.  Col.  Perkins,  Christopher  Gore, 
John  Lowell,  S.  G.  Perkins,  and  Eben.  Proble,  may  be  considered  as 
the  illustrious  pioneers  of  Horticulture  in  New  England.  They  had 
collected  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  plants  and  seeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  established  gardens,  and  embellished  rural  residences  in  the  en- 
virons of  Boston,  which  had  diffused  intelligence,  created  a  taste,  and 
excited  a  spirit  for  the  extension  of  all  branches  of  tillage,  not  only 
amonj;  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  elegant 
establishments,  but  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  To  those  liberal, 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  gentlemen  is  this  institution,  as  well  as 
the  whole  country,  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  and  exten- 
sion of  many  of  the  most  precious  fruits  and  esculent  plants  with 
which  our  market  is  now  supplied;  while  their  commendable  exam- 
ple has  produced  an  emulation  amonsr  all  classes  of.  society,  which 
nas  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  and  admirable  results. 

The  exhibition  which  we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  three  days, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  cannot  but  have  impressed 
all  with  the  vast  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  variety 
and  improved  character  of  the  productions  which  the  gardens  in  the 
surrounding  towns  now  afford.    For  these  valuable  results,  he  said 
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we  were  indebted  to  the  zeaK  practical  intelligence  and  skill  of  some 
of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members  of  the  Society,  while  the  ed- 
itors of  the  New  England  Farmery  and  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture ^ 
were  to  be  entitled  to  infinite  credit  and  praise  for  their  indefatigable 
labors  in  collecting  and  disseminating  intelligence  over  the  whole 
country. 

General  Dearborn  closed  his  remarks  with  the  following  toast: — 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Earth — It  was  the  first  act  of  civilization,  is  the  ba- 
sis of  all  other  branches  of  indastry,and  the  chief  source  of  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  nations. 

By  C.  F.  Rockwell,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Norwich: — 

The  Members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Massachusetts — By  their  works 
and  by  their  fruits  we  know  them. 

The  Press — It  scatters  abroad  the  seeds  of  knowledge.  Its  fruits,  if  right- 
ly cultivated,  exert  a  salutary  influence  in  the  moral  and  political  world. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  editor  of  the  Courier,  was  called  for  to  respond 
to  this  sentiment,  but  he  had  retired  from  the  hall,  though  not  with- 
out placing  in  possession  of  the  President  the  following  sentiment: — 

Horticultural  Societies— ^^  Fiscal  corporations,"  whose  capital  stock  is  a  well 
cultivated  bank  of  soily  whose  directors  are  producers^  whose  d^sitors  get 
cent,  per  cent,  for  their  investments,  whose  exchanges  are  never  below  par,  and 
which  "  operate  per  se  over  the  Union." 

Mr.  Putnam,  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  being  called  on, 
rose  and  replied.  He  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  success  of  the 
Society,  and  was  gratified  at  their  prosperity.  As  an  editor,  he  stood 
the  successor,  thoueh  not  the  immediate  one,  of  the  late  Thomas  G. 
Fessenden,  whose  labors  had  been  highly  beneficial.  He  had  always 
welcomed  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  read  it  with  delight.  It 
promoted  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  as  long  as  it  was  in  bis 
nands,  he  should  endeavor  to  make  it  useful.  The  cultivation  oC 
flowers  promotes  health.     It  favors  morals  and  religion.    He  gave — 

The  fair  garden  of  the  world  above — where  the  faithful  cultivators  may  hope 
to  pluck  unfading  flowers,  and  gather  immortal  fruit. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Frenchi  Vice-president,  then  gave  the  following: — 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture — The  first,  a  nation's  greatest  wealth;  the 
next,  its  greatest  luxury. 

Mr.  Wilder  having  retired,  'Mr.  French  took  the  chair,  and  pro- 
posed the  following: — 

Our  Presidentf  Col.  Marshal  P.  Wilder — His  example  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion; in  him  we  have  evidence  of  what  method  and  perseverance  can  achieve. 

Mr.  Winship,  Vice-president,  next  proposed  this  sentiment: — 
The  Magazine  of  Horticulture — A  work  which  has  contributed  much  to 
the  honor  of  the  state,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  to  which  it  is 
devoted— May  its  editor  long  continue  the  ornament  of  his  profession,  and 
the  pride  of  his  friends  and  associates,  and  meet  with  the  reward  his  labors 
so  justly  merit. 

Mr.  C.  M.Hovey  rose  and  said,  that  as  he  had  the  honor  to  edit  that  pe- 
riodical, it  might  be  expected  that  he  should  reply  to  the  generous  com- 
pliment bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friend.  It  was  nearly  seven  years 
since  he  commenced  his  labors  in  writing  upon  horticultural  subjects, 
but  it  was  three  times  that  |>eriod  since  he  first  became  passionately 
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fond  of  gardening.  He  early  became  a  member  of  the  Society,  while 
its  first  accomplished  President  presided  over  ic.  He  had  been  a  con- 
stant exhibiter  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  period  had  acted  on  va- 
rious committees  in  connection  with  the  gentleman  who  had  now  seen 
fit  to  honor  him,  and  he  had  always  found  him  ready  to  do  his  share 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  was 
an  epoch  in  the  horticulture  of  this  vicinity.  It  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  science,  whose  progress  has  ever  since  been  onward.  But 
there  was  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen,  something  wanting 
to  keep  up  the  interest  excited.  This  was  some  vehicle  of  informa- 
tion by  wnich  practical  men  might  communicate  their  sentiments  to 
each  other.  Such  a  source  presented  itself  in  a  periodical  devoted  to 
Horticulture.  With  the  promised  aid  of  many  gentlemen  whom  he 
saw  present,  and  among  whom  the  President  of  the  Society  was  the 
first,  he  undertook  its  publication.  With  what  success,  he  lef^  the 
public  to  decide.  He  hoped  that  the  Magazine  would  long  continue 
to  exert  a  salutary  influence  in  Horticulture,  and  its  publication  prove 
an  honor  to  the  science,  throughout  the  United  States.  He  conclud- 
ed by  proposing — 

Horticultural  Societies  at  homej  and  Horticultural  Societies  abroad — Associa- 
tions which  confer  blessings  upon  all  classes  of  society ;  and  whose  influence 
extends  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  civilization. 

Mr.  B.  V.  French  gave — 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements — We  have  witnessed  and 
admired  the  fine  effect  he  has  produced  at  the  hall,  but  we  should  like  to 
hear  more  from  his  Tulips  (two  lips.) 

Mr.  Walker  said,  he  should  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  company, 
while  he  should  attempt  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  expressed. 
To  receive  the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  for  his  humble  efforts,  thus  publicly,  filled  bis 
breast  with  gratitude,  for  which  he  could  not  find  words  to  give  ut- 
terance. 

After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in  relation  to  the  word  two  lip9, 
he  concluded  as  follows: — 

Permit  me,  then,  to  scan  the  past  history  of  this  Society,  and  say  a 
word  in  anticipation  of  the  future.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  look  back 
and  see  from  whence  we  sprung.  Fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  was  not  in  existence.  Their  first 
meetings  were  held  in  a  small  room  in  Congress-street ;  after  that, 
they  met  in  an  upper  room  over  the  New-England  Seed  Store  ;  from 
there  they  removed  to  Joy's  buildings,  and  from  there  to  a  room  in 
Cornhill,  and  finally  to  their  present  Hall,  in  Tremont  Row.  This 
is  a  history  of  its  location.  But  who  can  recount  its  acta,  and  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  community  and  af\er  generations? 

Had  I  the  eloauence  of  Cicero,  it  might  be  exhausted  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  purcnase  of,  and  the  maturing  the  plans  of  the  Cemetery 
at  Mount  Auburn,  are  deeds  worthy  of  any  Society.  This  act,  sir, 
may  be  considered  as  the  corner  stone  of  our  transactions.  And  on 
this  act  we  may,  by  united  efibrts,  raise  a  Temple,  which  shall  be  the 
delight  of  future  generations.  A  Temple  where  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  may 
come  and  partake  freely  of  the  treasures  which  ever  flow  from  our 
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lovely  Flora,  and  her  twin  sister  the  beaatiful  Pomona.  I  said,  sir, 
raise  a  Temple.  Yes,  sir,  a  Temple,  that  shnll  be  an  ornament  to 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  future  pride  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Sir,  the  people  are  with  us — our  interests  are  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and  we  have  only  to  say  we  want  a  Hall  of  suita- 
ble dimensions  for  our  use,  and  who  that  understands  the  subject  can 
refuse  us  aid,  and  bid  us  God  speed?  No,  sir,  let  the  claims  of  fruits 
and  flowers  and  their  moral  influence  be  fully  understood,  and  we 
shall  have  no  rival  with  the  virtuous  and  the  wise,  except  that  religion 
whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of 
peace. 
He  concluded  with  the  following  sentiment: 
The  Practical  Cultivator — 

***  For  him  the  Spring 

Disiils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds;  for  him,  the  hand 

Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom." 

By  P.  Haggerston.  New  England,  though  in  her  soil  the  fig  tree  does 
not  blossom,  nor  the  olive  yield  her  oil,  yet  in  her  schools  and  colleges  mor- 
als and  intellect  are  matured,  in  her  forum  the  myrtle  flourishes  for  her  sag- 
es, and  Banker  Hill  and  Bennington  will  be  ever  green  with  laurels  for  her 
heroes. 

By  0.  Johnson.  Our  Society — Devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  peaeefnl 
pursuits  of  horticulture — May  its  members  cultivate  the  virtues,  liberality 
and  good  feeling. 

By  J.  Stickney.  2%«  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — Although  situated 
far  to  the  north  in  a  sterile  section  of  the  country,  has  been  steadily  progress- 
ing in  usefulness,  till  its  powerful  influence  is  felt  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
this  vast  republic. 

By  S.  Pond.  Robert  Manning  of  America,  and  Van  Mans  of  Europe — 
Their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Pomona,  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  all  generations. 

By  S.  Sweetser.  Horticulture  and  Floriculture— The  flint  and  steel,  which, 
when  brought  in  collision,  elicits  a  spark  thar  purifies  and  elevates  the  soul. 

By  William  Thomas.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — Second  only  to  the  schools  planted  by  our  ancestors  of  the 
seventeenth  century  for  the  protection  of  our  liberties,  and  the  welfare  of 
man— may  their  fruits  be  as  good. 

By  C.  M.  Hovey.  Robert  Manning— The  indefatigable  Pomologist  and 
the  estimable  citizen.  His  labors  in  identifyinpr  our  various  fruits  have  ac- 
complished for  America  what  Knight  has  for  England,  and  Van  Mons  for 
Belgium. 

By  Dr.  Palmer,  of  the  Transcript.  The  Editor  of  the  Mas^azine  of  Horticul- 
ture—His  works  prove  that  he  is  not  less  expert  in  handling  a  pen  than  in 
handling  a  hoe. 

By  Isaac  Hurd,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati.  The  Fruits  of  the  North — As  delicious 
as  those  of  the  Tropics,  though  many  are  of  a  Wilder  growth. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society — Loses  nothing  of  its  attraction, 
while  it  marshals  at  the  head  of  its  list  the  Wilder  fruits. 

Horticulture — Art  engrafted  on  nature. 

Several  other  sentiments  were  given,  of  which  we  have  not  been 
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able  to  obtain  copies.    Several  sodcs  were  also  suoff,  and  the  compa- 
uy  broke  up  at  an  early  hour,  highly  gratified  with  the  arrangements. 
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Roots,  TubvMf  ^e» 
PoCatocB: 

c— '.{?:ja:.::; 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  biuhel. 

Turnips,  per  bushel, 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

While,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bushel, 

Yellow,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  buehel, 


Deets,  per  bu«hel,  , 

Carrots,  per  bunch, 

Shallots,per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound .... 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ^e. 

Cabbages,  per  doz: 

Savoy, 

Drumhead, 

RedDuich 

Brocoli,  each 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

Lettuce,  per  head, 

Beans,  shelled,  per  quart,. . . 

Limas, 

Sievas, , . 

Common 

Sweet  corn,  per  dozen, 

Peppers,  per  pound 

Mangoes,  per  dozen 

Celery,  per  root, 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal.j 
Peppers, (pickled)  per  gallon' 

Poland  Sweet  Herbs, 


'From 

^cis. 

1  50 
60 

I  26 
60 

1  25 
25 

2i 

2i 
00 
60 
76 

4 
20 
12i 
10 


Parsley,  per  half  peck.. 

Sage,  per  pound 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,. 
Savory,  per  bunch,. .  . . 
Spearmint,(green,)pr.  b*nch. 


76 
76 
75 

m 
m 

2 

17 
12i 

8 
10 
2i 


To 

I  76 

1  60 
55 

87^ 

8 

8 

75 
6 

12i 


25 

26 

3 


16 

10 

12i 
3 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins. 

Canada  Crookneck,  per  lb. . . 
Autumnal  Marrow,  per  pound 
Winter  Crookneck,  per  lb. 
Pumpkios,  each,    


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert: 

J^aldwins,  per  barrel, 

Russets,  per  barrel,... .... 

Greenings,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Common,  per  barrel I 

Pippins,  per  bushel, 'l 

Porter,  per  bushel 1 


From 

To 

9cts. 

^cts. 

11 

1 
12i 

2 
2 

2  00 
1  60 
1  60 
1  26 

2  00 
2  00 
1  60 

10 

9f« 

d«9 

12i 

£0 

— 

26 

17 

20 

6 

124 

6 

12i 

8 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 

Pears,  per  half  peck : 

Dix,.. 

Urbaniste 

St.  Michael 

Brown  Beurre, 

Seckel, 

Commou, 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Plums,  per  quart: 

Late  blue, 

Peaches : 

Extra  fine,  per  dozen,.. . . 

Good,  per  half  peck, 

Cktmmon, 

Cucuml)ers : 

Pickling,  |)er  hundred,. . . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. . . 

I  Watermelons,  each 

Muskmelons,  each, 

Cranlwrries,  per  bushel,. . . . 
Gra|%«<  per  pound: 

l^ack  Hamburg,  (forced,) 

White  Sweetwater  (forced) 

Isabellas 

Catawba 

Sweetwater 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Lemons,  per  dozen. 


00 
60 
00 

60 
60 
37i 
76 
00 
26 
1  60 

87i 

60 
60 
26 

20 

m 

124 

1  60 

60 

874 

12^ 

124 

26 

26 

2  00 


1  26 

2  00 


75 
60 


2  00 


25 

26 

25 

1  76 


871 

2  60^ 


76       — 


[AAer  the  remarks  on  the  market  were  put  in  type,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  give  them  a  place. — Ed.] 
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HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR  OCTOBER. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Orape  vines  will  now  be  ripeniog  off  their  wood.  CoDtinue  to  ob- 
serve the  directions  given  in  our  last  number. 

Strawberry  beds  snould  now  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 
New  beds  planted  out  last  month  will  need  care:  keep  the  earth 
loosened  around  the  plants  by  occasional  hoeings.  New  beds  may  be 
made  during  the  month. 

Raspberry  beds  may  be  made  any  time  during  the  month. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  may  now  be  removed  with  success. 

Fruit  trees,  of  all  kinds,  may  now  be  transplanted  with  success;  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  work  is  well  done,  the  ground  in  good 
order,  and  if  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  wind,  the  trees  should  be 
staked,  to  prevent  their  being  violently  shaken  or  blown  down. 

FLOWER    DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  flowering  finely;  soon,  however,  they  will  be 
overtaken  by  the  frost,  and  their  splendor  destroyed  for  the  season. 
As  soon  as  the  first  frost  kills  the  branches,  the  roots  may  be  taken 
up;  or  if  not  convenient,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
till  severe  frosts  set  in,  taking  the  precaution  to  draw  about  four  inch- 
es of  earth  up  over  the  roots,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating 
to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  off  the  superabundant  moisture. 
When  the  roots  are  taken  from  the  ground,  they  should  be  taken  to 
the  cellar  or  green-house,  where  they  are  to  remain  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Tulip  and  hyacinth  beds  should  be  prepared  ready  for  planting  the 
roots.  If  there  is  plenty  of  time,  we  should  advise  planting  early, 
rather  than  to  defer  too  late,  as  the  bulbs  stand  the  winter  better. 

Tiger  flowers,  Jacobisan  lilies,  tuberoses,  ^e,  should  be  taken  up 
out  of  danger  of  frost. 

Oxalises  may  yet  be  potted  with  success. 

Ixias,  sparaxises,  and  similar  Cape  bulbs,  should  be  planted  in  pots. 

Lilies,  crown  imperials,  ^c,  should  be  planted  this  month. 

PtBonies  may  now  be  removed  with  perfect  safety;  we  think  it  de- 
,  cidedly  the  best  season. 

Ranunculuses  should  be  planted  this  month. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house  or  parlor, 
out  of  danger  of  frost,  which  would  injure  the  buds. 

Verbenas  should  be  taken  up  now. 

^Amaryllises  should  be  potted  this  month. 

Camellias  should  now  be  prepared  for  removal  to  the  green-house 
or  parlor.  Wash  the  plants  carefully,  and  see  that  the  scale  is  de- 
stroyed; repot^  if  needed.  The  seeds  should  be  gathered,  and  sown 
now. 

Geraniums,  from -early  cuttings,  may  be  repotted  now. 

Roses,  wanted  to  flower  in  December  or  January,  should  be  cut  in 
and  repotted. 

Cactuses  will  need  but  little  water  now,  and  a  cool  and  dry  situa- 
tion near  the  glass. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Sekct  Villa  Reridences^  uith  Descriptive  Mtices  of 
each;  accompanied  vfith  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Landscape  Gardening:  intended 
uith  a  view  to  illustrate  the  Art  of  Laying  out,  Arranging^ 
and  Forming  Gardens  and  Ornamental  Grounds.  By  the 
Editor. 

No.  1.    Residekcb  of  A.  J.  Downino,  Botanical  Gasdehb  ano! 
Nurseries,  Newburoh,  New  York. 

There  are  no  situations  in  the  country  better  adapted  for 
beautiful  residences,  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Hudson.  Its  whole  course,  from  New  York  city 
to  Albany,  is  one  series  of  splendid  and  ever  changing  scenes, 
from  the  moment  we  pass  the  Palisades,  till  we  step  upon  the 
landing  at  the  latter  city.  At  one  period,  its  steep  and  ab- 
rupt declivities,  clothed  with  a  dense  vegetation  of  lofty  pines 
hemlocks,  oaks,  &c.,  which,  from  the  great  height  of  its 
banks,  appear  as  mere  shrubs, — startle  us  with  their  grandeur, 
as  we  pass  along  in  the  deep  shade  which  they  cast  over  the 
smooth  waters; — at  another,  open  and  broad  glades  of  rich  and 
fertile  country  spread  out,  covered  as  with  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure, varied  by  clusters  and  groups  of  trees,  and  backed  by 
ranges  of  mountains,  clad  from  the  base  to  the  summit  with  a 
vigorous  growth  of  wood.  Its  now  broad  and  glassy  surface, 
reflecting  its  steep  banks,  is  soon  changed  for  the  narrow  and 
dark  passage,  almost  beneath  the  craggy  summit  of  some.projectr 
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ing  cliff;  opening  again  to  present  to  the  eye  a  new  scene  in  the 
clustered  dwellings  which  mark  the  numerous  villages  through- 
out its  course.  Those  only  who  have  passed  and  repassed 
what  we  have  attempted  to  give  some  faint  impression  of,  can 
appreciate  the  nobleness  of  the  views  which  are  every  where 
obtained. 

Newburgh  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  on  the  river. 
It  is  situated  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  West  Point,*  and  about  sixty  from 
New  York  city.  Passing  West  Point,  where  the  river  is  not 
half  a  mile  wide,  it  extends,  opposite  Newburgh,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  banks,  which  a  few  miles 
below  are  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  are  here,  in  some  places^ 
easily  approached  from  the  river.  Newburgh  lies  generally  al 
the  height,  probably,  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river:  the  streets  are  laid  out  par- 
allel with  its  banks,  and  are  crossed  by  others  at  right 
angles. 

Newburgh  possesses  many  interesting  historical  associations. 
The  old  house  which  formed  Gen.  Washington's  head-quarter^ 
m  the  revolutionary  army,  and  of  which  a  very  spirited  and  cor- 
rect engraving  is  given  in  Sparks's  Life  of  Washington^  is  not 
in  so  good  condition  as  we  could  wish  to  see  such  a  venerable 
relic  of  the  war  of  1775;  it  is  situated  in  a  bleak  or  rather 
exposed  situation,  with  but  one  or  two  trees  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards:  it  commands,  however,  a  beautiful 
view  of  4he  river  and  surrounding  country. 

The  village  we  should  judge,  from  its  present  appearance, 
to  have  been  naturally  an  open  and  but  sparsely  wooded  coun- 
try. A  few  situations  have  been  much  beautified  by  forming 
plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs;  but  the  town  generally,  con- 
trasted with  Fishkrii,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  pre- 
sents an  exposed  appearance. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Downing  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  grounds  comprise 
about  eleven  acres  of  land,  separated  into  three  lots  of  nearly 
four  acres  each,  by  the  streets,  which,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, run  at  right  angles.  Mr.  Downing's  house  is  situated 
on  the  upper  piece,  or  that  farthest  from  the  river,  and  the  an- 
nexed ground  plan  represents  a  portion  of  this  lot,  laid  out  in 
the  modem  or  English  style.  Commencing  with  this,  we 
ahall  describe  its  different  arrangements* 
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Its  details,  (fig.  U,  p.  404)  are  as  follows: — . 

1.  Carriage  road  from  the  entrance. 

2.  House,  of  which  a  view  of  the  entrance  front  is  given  at 

p.  407,  {fig,  12.) 

3.  Lawn;    which   descends   very  gradually   to   the   nursery 

grounds  in  front.  The  piece  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
greater  width,  the  lawn  was  lengthened  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  more  breadth  of  surface.  This  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  whose  grounds  are  so  situated  as  to 
prevent  their  obtaining  the  requisite  width.  There  is 
another  object  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
when  forming  a  lawn  in  front  of  a  house  situated  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  like  Mr.  Downing's,  and  commanding 
such  fine  views:  the  distant  scenery  would  be  hid  by  the 
extent  of  trees  which  would  intervene,  unless  very  ju- 
diciously managed. 

4.  Arabesque  beds  on  the  lawn,  for  choice  flowers,  such  as 

roses,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  ^Silvia  patens,  fulgens,  and 
cardinklis,  &,c.,  to  be  turned  out  of  pots  in  the  suminer 
season,  after  being  wintered  in  green-houses  or  frames. 
Such  beds  should  be  sparingly  introduced,  or  they  would 
give  the  lawn  a  frittered  appearance  by  cutting  it  up  to 
an  extent  which  would  destroy  its  breadth,  which  con- 
stitutes its  greatest  beauty.  It  is  even  considered  by 
some  landscape  writers,  rather  an  error  to  introduce  any 
forms  but  the  circle,  unless  the  beds  are  looked  down 
upon  from  an  elevated  terrace,  when  these  arabesque 
shapes  will  have  a  pretty  appearance. 

5.  Circular  beds  for  petunias,  verbenas,  which  now  form  one 

of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  garden,  Phl6x  Drum- 
mondit,  nemophilas,  nolanas,  dwarf  morning-glory,  &,c. 

6.  Sun  Dial.     We  are  gratified  to  witness  the  introduction  of 

the  sun  dial  into  our  gardens.  It  is  an  old,  but  suitable  orna- 
ment, and  now  that  they  can  be  procured  at  such  reasonable 
prices,  and  such  beautiful  pedestals  upon  which  to  place 
them,  we  shall  advise  their  general  introduction  ioto 
lawns  and  extensive  flower  gardens.  We  shall  give  an 
engraving,  in  a  future  number,  of  some  of  the  pedestals 
made  in  New  fork,  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Goodwin, 
corner  of  Chamber  and  Hudson  Streets,  and  of  Mr. 
Little,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  A  very  neat  dial 
plate  is  manufactured  by  S.  Moore,  of  Connecticut, 
which  may  be  had  at  the  very  low  price  of  one  dollar, 
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tod  which  answers  every  purpose.  [These  ditls  are 
offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Bostoo,  and 
G.  C.  Thorburn,  New  York.] 

7.  Large  palms  in  pots,  or  Maltese  vases,  or  vases  made  of 

arti6cial  stone,  set  on  the  turf.  In  the  introduction  of 
vases,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  vase 
should  not  be  set  down  immediately  on  the  turf,  but  upon 
a  plinth.  The  .^gave  americ^na,  and  the  variety  varie- 
gkta,  are  plants  well  adapted  for  good  effect  in  such  sit- 
uations. Palms  undoubtedly  are  the  most  noble  objects, 
and  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  their  effect  in  the  front  ele- 
vation of  the  house,  {fig.  12;)  but  they  are  not  easily 
managed  in  winter,  except  by  those  who  have  a  hot- 
house. 

8.  Rustic  basket,  for  flowers,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  just 

referred  lo.  These  are  very  easily  made.  Mr.  Downing 
has  given  a  figure  of  one,  in  his  Treatise  on  Landscape 
Gardenings  where  he  states  they  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner: — An  octagon  box  serves  as  the  body 
or  frame  of  the  vase;  on  this,  pieces  of  birch  and  hazel, 
(small  split  limbs,  covered  with  the  bark,)  are  nailed 
closely,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mosaic  covering  to  the 
whole  exterior. 

9.  Fine  specimen  of  the   arbor  vits  ( Thuja  occident&lis,) 

about  twenty  feet  high,  represented  in  the  view  of  the 
entrance  front,  as  it  stands  on  the  lawn.  This  tree  is 
one  of  our  finest  evergreens,  attaining  the  height  of  twen* 
ty  to  thirty  feet,  forming  a  pyramid  of  verdure  from  the 
base  to  the  top.  The  only  objection  to  its  more  general 
use  in  plantations  is  its  formal  outline:  but  when  planted 
near  dwellings,  especially  those  where  horizontal  lines  pre- 
vail, it  may  be  introduced  with  the  happiest  effect.  Some 
object  to  it  on  account  of  the  sombre  hue  of  its  foliage 
in  winter,  but  those  who  have  watched  its  growth  through 
all  seasons,  will  admit  that  its  fresh  appearance  from  early 
spring  to  the  close  of  autumn,  give  it  a  claim,  equal  in 
importance  to  any  of  our  evergreens. 

10.  Group  of  magnolias,  consisting  of  the  following  kinds:--^ 

Magn61ta  conspicua,  (fifteen  feet  high,)  M.  tripetala,  M. 
auricul^ta,  M.  glaiica  var.  longiflora,  and  M.  Soulangidna. 

11.  Beautiful  specimen  of  the'Wahoo  elm,  (U'lmus  al^ta.) 
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13.  Group  of    trees  of  the  following  species: — the  Osage 

orange,   (Maclilira  aurantiaca,)  American  linden,  (Tilia 
americkna)  Weeping  cherry,  (C6rasus  vulgaris  var.)  and 
Virgilia  liitea. 
13;  Group   composed  of  Sophora  jap6nica,  .d^cer  striiLtum, 
and  Jl.  J^Tegundo. 

14.  Fine  weeping  ash,  (JV&xinus  excelsior  var.) 

15.  Salisbiiria  adiantif61ia;  this  stands  on  the    opposite  side 

of  the  lawn,  and  is  yet  a  small  specimen. 

16.  Green-house,  about  forty  feet  long  and  fifteen  wide,  with 

an  office  for  the  gardener  in  the  rear. 

17.  Gardener's  house,  separated  from  the  green-house  by  a 

passage-way. 

18.  Flower  garden,  in  front  of  the  green-house.     It  is  laid 

out  in  circular  beds,  edged  with  box,  with  gravel  walks. 
Under  the  arbor  vits  hedge,  which  is  here  planted  against 
the  boundary  line,  the  green-house  plants  are  principally 
placed  during  summer. 

19.  Hedge  or  screen  of  arbor  vits,  shutting  out  the   back 

shed,  compost  ground,  &c.  The  arbor  vits  is  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  growing  rapidly,  and  forming  a 
perfect  screen  in  three  or  four  years. 

20.  Stable,  house  for  packing  trees,  &c. 

21.  21,  21.  Nursery  grounds. 

22.  Walk  continued  from  the  lawn  through  a  part  of  the  nur- 

sery, and  connecting  with  the  one  which  leads  from  the 
rear  of  the  house. 

Having  thus  far  fully  explained  the  ground  plan,  we  shall  take 
our  readers  with  us  in  a  walk  through  the  grounds,  remarking 
upon  the  various  objects  as  they  appeared  to  us  in  August 
last. 

Commencing  at  the  entrance  gate,  which  we  shall  only  stop 
to  find  fault  with  for  the  want  of  keeping  in  its  Grecian  style, 
with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  house,  we  pass  by  the 
flower  garden,  green-house,  and  a  portion  of  the  pleasure- 
ground,  and  arrive  at  the  house,  a  finely  proportioned  build- 
ing, in  the  Tudor  style,  of  which  the  annexed  engraving,  {fg. 
12,  p.  407)  gives  a  correct  representation.* 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Downing  for  this  fine 
engraving,  which  was  executed  for  his  TreaiUe  on  Landscape  Gor- 
deningf  and  appeared  in  that  work. 
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We  now  step  into  the  hall,  a  room  of  ample  dimensions, 
about  ten  by  twelve  feet:  the  floor  is  laid  with  marble  tile,  and 
fine  cabinets  of  minerals  ornament  the  back,  opposite  the 
door.  Passing  to  the  left,  we  enter  the  drawing-room,  which 
is  a  handsome  apartment,  twenty-two  by  twenty-five  feet, 
with  a  ribbed  ceiling,  and  at  the  end  a  fine  bay  window. 
Passing  out  on  the  same  side  as  we  entered,  we  reach  the  li- 
brary, which  occupies  the  space  back  of  the  hall,  between  the 
drawing  and  dining  rooms;  this  is  lighted  by  a  bay  win- 
dow eight  feet  wide;  the  book  cases  fit  in  flush  with  the  wall. 
We  here  noticed  a  complete  set  of  Loudon's  works,  includ- 
ing the  *Srborttum  Britannieum;  copies  of  the  ^nnales  dt 
Fromanty  and  of  the  horticultural  societies  of,  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin; a  copy  of  a  beautiful  French  work,  L'  Herbier  de  VJlma" 
leur^  in  eight  octavo  volumes,  with  finely  colored  plates;  and 
another  of  a  work  very  rare  in  this  country,  Hojland^s  While 
KnightSy  folio,  with  exquisite  etchings  of  objects  in  land- 
scape gardening,  rustic  seats,  JLC,  together  with  many  other 
interesting  works  connected  with  gardening.  The  dining- 
room  is  entered  from  the  library,  and  is  of  nearly  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  drawing-room.  The  piazza  opens  from  the  hall. 

We  now  pass  out  on  to  the  lawn  in  front,  where  a  magnifi- 
cent and  enchanting  view  is  obtained.     The  Fishkill  Moun- 
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tains,  a  spur  of  the  Alleghany  range,  that  crosses  the  Hudson 
at  West  Point,  and  is  continued  untii  it  connects  with  the 
Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  rise  up  in  majestic  grandeur, 
their  rugged  sides  wreathed  with  a  growth  of  wood.  Below, 
and  near  West  Point,  is  Beacon  Hill,  remarkable  for  its  sum- 
mit, which  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  high.  This  was  so  named 
from  beacon  lights  having  been  burned,  in  the  revolution,  on 
its  top,  to  indicate  to  the  country  the  progress  and  position  of 
the  army  of  the  enemy  at  their  work.  The  opening  of  the 
Highlands,  at  the  lower  end  of  Newburgh  Bay,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  river  scenery  in  America:  the  bold  summits  of  Cro' 
Nest  and  St.  Anthony,  rising  directly  from  the  water  nearly 
half  a  mile  high,  their  rugged  surface  of  the  eternal  granite, 
luxuriantly  clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  dark  pines,  dog- 
woods, oaks,  &c.  almost  to  the  very  top.  It  is  here  that  the 
autumnal  scenery  of  America  may  be  seen  in  all  its  gorgeous 
richness  of  coloring;  its  mellow  hues  and  deep  tints  appear- 
ing still  more  siiperb  as  we  sail  along  upon  the  still  surface  of 
the  water,  almost  beneath  the  bold  cliifs.  Looking  up  the 
river,  the  view,  though  tame  in  comparison  with  that  below, 
forms  a  good  contrast,  from  its  more  cheerful  character. 
'  We  now  continue  our  course  along  the  walk,  keeping  to 
the  right.  We  here,  (10,)  pass  the  group  of  magnolias, 
of  which  the  M.  conspicua  is  a  good  specimen,  standing  the 
winter  without  protection,  and  flowering  every  spring.  The 
Iflnius  al&ta,  (1 1,)  is  a  fine  tree,  of  rather  slow  growth,  but 
exceedingly  picturesque  in  the  outline  of  its  branches.  Far- 
ther on,  we  pass  two  of  the  circular  beds  (5,)  filled  with  roses 
and  other  flowers:  the  arabesque  bed  (4,)  planted  with  Bour- 
bon roses,  among  which  Dubriel  and  Madame  Desprez  were 
fine  kinds,  having  immense  clusters  of  flowers.  At  12,  we 
have  the  group  of  trees  before  noted,  of  which  the  Mac- 
liira,  with  its  deep  green  polished  foliage,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Virgilia  liitea  is  elegant,  earlier  in  the  season, 
from  its  pendant  racemes  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  The 
rustic  basket  (8,)  next  attracts  our  attention:  then  the  two 
next  circular  beds,  raised  in  the  centre,  about  eight  feet  in  di- 
ameter, filled  with  petunias,  which  were  very  splendid:  one  was 
the  P.  Grodmu,  a  pink  variety  with  a  dark  centre,  and  the 
other  a  deep  rich  purple,  called  P.  intermedia.  Again,  we 
have  another  pretty  group  of  trees,  (13,)  with  the  fine  .^cer 
striiktum  included,  and  near  by,  two  arabesque  beds  (4,  4,) 
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filled  with  verbenas  of  different  kinds,  roses,  S&Ivia  patens, 
&c. ;  one  of  these  beds  is  backed  by  a  handsome  specimen 
of  the  weeping  ash.  The  sun  dial  is  the  last  object  which 
invites  our  attention,  as  we  stand  again  on  the  main  entrance. 
The  pedestal  is  executed  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  a  single  object  which  would  add  so  much  in  itself  to 
the  finished  appearance  of  the  lawn.  But  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  walk,  there  is  yet  the  green-house  and  the  flower 
garden  to  be  seen:  the  former,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  plants  are  removed  to  the  open  air,  possessing 
nothing  of  interest,  we  will  not  conduct  our  readers  there, 
but  pass  by  into  the  flower  garden  (18,)  a  small  space  laid  out 
with  seven  circular  beds;  the  centre  one  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  the  outer  ones:  these  were  all  filled  with  plants:  a  running 
rose  in  the  centre  of  the  large  bed,  and  the  outer  edge  plant- 
ed with  fine  phloxes,  Bourbon  roses,  &c.:  the  other  six  beds 
were  all  filled  with  similar  plants,  excepting  the  running  rose, 
which  would  be  of  too  vigorous  growth  for  their  smaller  size. 
Under  the  arbor-vits  hedge  here,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
garden,  the  green-house  plants  were  arranged  in  rows,  the 
tallest  at  the  back. 

Mr.  Downing's  house  was  designed  by  himself,  and  all  the 
details  are  carefully  executed  in  the  best  taste  and  keeping: 
he  was  his  own  architect,  furnishing  the  working  plans,  and 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  whole:  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  accommodations,  are  very  complete. 
It  is  but  little  dver  two  years  since  the  house  was  built  and 
the  lawn  laid  out  as  we  have  described  it  in  the  engraving, 
{fig.  12,  p.  407.)  The  trees  are  nearly  all  yet  of  small  size, 
but  four  or  five  years  of  vigorous  growth  will  materially  alter 
the  aspect  of  the  grounds,  and  give  that  expression  to  the 
lawn,  which  may  be  easily  imagined  from  an  inspection 
of  the  ground  plan. 

With  this  rambling  but  hasty  walk  we  hope  our  readers  have 
been  gratified:  we  shall  therefore  leave  them  here  while  we 
add  some  account  of  the  nursery  department,  which  may  in- 
terest all  who  are  purchasing  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubs. 

The  nursery  business  is  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Downing  8lCo.,  Mr.C.  Downing,  though  co- 
pying a  separate  spot  of  ground,  being  concerned  with  hi$ 
brother  in  the  trade.     We  make  these  remarks,  as  some  might 
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iofer,  from  our  giving  a  description  of  Mr.  C  Dowmng^s 
place  separately,  that  bis  nursery  had  no  connection  with  his 
brother's. 

The  grounds  around  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing's  house,  are,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  in  three  lots  of  about  four  acres  each: 
one  piece  laying  below  the  square  occupied  by  the  house,  and 
the  other  to  the  right  of  that,  separated  only  by  the  street 
running  to  the  river. 

The  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  house  is  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  trees:  there  is  here,  however,  a  row  of 
pear  trees  of  considerable  size,  which  serve  as  specimen  trees, 
each  being  grafted  with  several  different  varieties,  in  order  to 
test  their  merits  and  their  correctness.  The  fruit,  this  year> 
owing  to  the  late  frosts  of  May,  was  a  scanty  crop,  and  we 
found  nothing  new  to  note  down,  except  that  the  pear  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  JDowning  (Vol.  IIL,  p.  53,)  as  the  Mabille,  has 
proved  to  be  the  Beurr6  Diel.  A  raspberry,  which  is  called 
the  new  red  Antwerp,  is  sold  from  this  nursery,  and  is  larger 
and  better  than  the  old  Antwerp;  all  that  is  known  of  its  his- 
tory is,  tliat  it  was  taken  from  a  garden  near  Newburgh,  where 
it  was  found  growing  and  bearing  in  great  perfection.  We 
noticed  a  fine  stock  of  the  Euonynius  americ&nus  and  atropur- 
piirea,  Chimon4nthus  montana,  O'rnus  europae^us,  •S'sculus 
pavia  and  glabra,  cut-leaved  alder,  the  willow  oak,  and  the 
Exmouth  elm.  •^ndna  triloba  is  hardy  here.  The  frizzled 
filbert  was  bearing  a  prolific  crop  of  fruit,  and  it  is  a  val- 
iiable  variety,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  cultivators: 
Mr.  Downing's  article  on  the  filbert,  (p.  57,)  will  give 
all  the  information  which  may  be  wanted  to  grow  the  plants 
auccessfiilly.  The  Cornelian  cherry,  (Cornus  m&scula,)  and 
the  double  sloe,  are  both  fine  showy  shrubs,  bearing  an 
abundance  of  their  ornamental  fruit.  The  whole  of  this 
piece  of  ground  is  hedged  with  the  English  thorn. 

We  now  pass  into  the  lot  below,  which  is  mostly  filled  with 
fruit  trees,  particularly  with  several  long  rows  of  fine  pears, 
plums,  apricots,  cherries,  &c.  Budding  was  going  on  with 
the  cherry,  plum,  and  peach  trees.  Here  too,  we  saw  a  very 
extensive  stock  of  fine  tulip  trees,  (Liriod^ndron  Tulipifera,) 
and  magnolias:  numerous  specimens  of  the  M.  conspicua 
grafted  on  the  M.  trip6tala  had  made  growths  of  three  feet 
each  since  last  spring.  Why  is  it  that  the  Magnolia  tripet- 
ala,  and  M.  acuminiita  and  the  tulip  tree  are  so  rarely  seen 
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in  our  gardens?  Is  it  because  their  great  beauty  is  unknown? 
or  is  it  that  roost  individuals  believe  them  to  be  too  tender  for 
our  climate?  No  trees  are  more  hardy  than  those  we  have 
named^  and  none  more  beautifut,  both  in  their  foliage  and  flow- 
ers. This  piece  was  hedged  with  the  Washington  or  New- 
casile  lliorn,  (Cratae^gus  Criis  g&lli,)  and  was  far  supeiior  to 
the  English  thorn  in  the  briglitness  and  density  of  its  foliage. 

The  opposite  and  last  piece,  occupied  as  a  nursery,  was 
planted  with  rows  the  whole  length,  of  the  different  kijids  of 
fruit  trees,  particularly  peaches  and  cherries,  and  stocks  /of 
different  kinds  for  grafting:*  this  was  also  hedged  with  tlie  Wasli- 
ington  thorn.  The  soil  of  Mr,  Downing's  grounds  is  a  rich 
loam,  rather  stiff  in  some  places,  hui  upon  a  dry  bottom,  and 
the  surface  gradually  descending",  all  the  superfluous  water  is 
carried  off,  and  the  trees  have  a  stout  and  vigorous  growth^ 
with  good  masses  of  fibrous  roots. 

Mr.  Downing  has  adopted  what  we  should  judge  to  be  an 
excellent  plan  for  majking  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistakes  by  the  name  being  effaced  by 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  simply  a  lead  label,  on  which 
the  name  is  stamped  with  iron  tyj)es,  thus: 
This  label,  which  is  about  four  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide,  is  nailed  on  with  tacks 


BEURRE^   DIEL. 
Budded  Aug,  1840. 


to  a  stout  stake.  An  alphabet  of  letters  may  be  bought  for 
two  dollars.  The  only  objection  to  it,  which  however  is  of 
minor  importance,  is  the  difficulty  of  discerning  the  name  at 
any  great  distance:  but  if  it  insures  correctness,  that  is  the 
main  object. 

This  establishment  was  commenced  by  the  father  of  Messrs, 
Downing  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  their  correspondence  is 
DOW  very  extensive,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Trees  are 
frequently  sent  to  ten  or  twelve  States  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year.  Since  the  erection  of  Mr.  Dowuing's  house, 
and  the  publication  of  his  wor-k,  he  has  had  numerous  appli- 
cations from  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  for  his  assistance  in 
la^'ing  out  gardens  and  grounds.  Indeed,  we  believe  he  is 
the  only  person  at  present  in  the  country,  who  is  consulted 
professionally  as  a  landscape  gardener.  We  are  glad  to  leara 
from  Mr.  Downing,  that  his  Treatise  on  the  subject  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  expectations,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  the 
means  of  awakening  the  public  taste  to  the  importance  of  the  arL 
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Art.  IL  ^otes  made  during  a  Visit  to  ^e\o  York^  Philadel- 
phia^ Baltimore  and  Washington^  and  intermediate  places^ 
from  Aug.  Sth  to  the  22d,  1841.     By  the  Editor. 

[Continued  from  p.  37 4.] 

Burlington,  JV*.  J.,  August  13. — Two  years  since,  we 
passed  a  few  hours  at  Burlington,  and  visited  several  fine 
gardens,  some  account  of  which  we  gave  at  that  time,  (Vol. 
v.,  p.  363.)  During  our  present  tour,  from  want  of  time, 
we   only   made  a  hasty  visit  to  the  nursery  of  our   corres- 

Eondent,  Mr.  T.  Hancock,  and  the  flower-garden  of  Mr. 
IcKee. 
The  Burlington  Lyceum,  which  has  established  annual  ex- 
hibitions the  last  three  years,  has  had  a  tendency  to  spread 
and  improve  the  taste  for  gardening,  in  and  around  (he  city. 
The  several  exhibitions  have  been  well  got  up,  particularly 
that  of  the  present  fall;  and  the  great  variety  of  fruits  and 
flowers  exhibited,  and  the  excellence  which  they  displayed, 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  skill  of  the  amateurs  and  gar- 
deners in  Burlington.  While  the  large  societies  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Baltimore  have  been  sufiered  to  decline, 
for  want  of  zeal  among  (heir  members,  it  is  gratifying  to  find, 
in  such  small  cities  as  Burlington,  a  sufiicient  number  of  en- 
thusiastic cultivators,  who  are  determined  that  no  eflbrts  of 
theirs  shall  be  spared  to  keep  up  the  taste,  when  the  commun- 
ity have  once  become  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

Js\rsery  of  Mr,  T.  Hancock. — After  the  very  full  de- 
scription which  we  gave  of  Mr.  Hancock's  nursery  and 
grounds,  in  the  volume  above  referred  to,  we  shall  not,  at 
the  present  time,  extend  our  remarks  only  to  those  additions 
and  improvements  which  have  been  made  since  1839. 

The  principal  improvement,  since  our  previous  visit,  has 
been  the  erection  of  a  large  and  substantial  green-house,  up- 
wards of  eighty  feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  fifteen  feel  high; 
the  back  and  front  walls  and  ends  are  built  of  brick.  The 
house  is  divided  by  a  partition,  one  part  being  used  as  a  hot- 
house. It  is  heated  by  two  brick  flues,  Y\hich  run  along  the 
front,  and  around  and  out  at  the  back  wall.     There  is  a  shelf 
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in  front,  and  a  large  stage  running  to  the  back  wall  occupies 
all  the  room  except  the  walk.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

The  collection  of  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  has 
boen  very  much  increased,  particularly  the  family  of  camel- 
lias, which  Mr.  Hancock  appears  to  be  quite  partial  to:  he 
already  has  small  plants  of  most  of  the  best  American  varie- 
ties, and  is  now  importing  many  of  the  more  choice  foreign 
kinds.  The  collection  of  roses,  particularly  of  tender  kinds, 
is  very  good.  Among  the  hot-house  plants,  we  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  pepper  tree  in  fruit.  Of  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas  he  has  several  fine  kinds,  and  is  now  making  additions 
by  importation. 

In  the  open  garden,  the  first  objects  which  we  noticed  were 
the  dahlias;  we  found  an  excellent  collection  of  all  the  best 
kinds,  and  a  hundred  or  more  seedlings,  saved  from  about 
thirteen  hundred  plants  raised  last  year.  One  or  two  which 
we  saw  promised  to  equal  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe.  The 
plants  had  but  just  begun  to  bloom,  but  such  flowers  as  were 
expanded,  were  very  beautiful;  if  they  continue  good  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  they  will  be  named.  The  Hero  of  Tip- 
pecanoe is  a  first  rate  dahlia,  but  its  prolific  habit  of  flowering 
is  apt  to  unfit  it  as  a  show  flower  in  the  fall,  unless  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  have  two  crops  of  plants,  one  for  early 
blooming,  and  one  for  late.  It  flowers  so  very  abundantly, 
that  those  plants  which  commence  blooming  in  July  exhaust 
themselves  by  September,  so  that  the  flowers  are  not  perfect. 
To  those  who  grow  this  variety  as  a  show  flower,  this  hint  is 
important,  in  order  that  they  may  know  when  to  depend  upon 
it  for  exhibition. 

The  nursery  we  found  in  neat  order,  and  the  operation  of 
budding  being  extensively  performed,  as  it  was  just  the  sea- 
son. Mr.  Hancock  has  considerably  increased  his  stock 
since  1839.  He  has  a  fine  lot  of  peach  and  apple  trees:  of 
pears  and  plums  his  stock  is  quite  limited.  Among  the  orna- 
mental trees,  Mr.  Hancock  grows  a  great  number  of  the  sil- 
ver leaved  maple:  it  is  a  handsome  formed  tree,  growing 
considerably  more  rapid  than  the  sugar  maple,  and  decidedly 
a  fine  tree  for  road-sides,  avenues,  and  belts  to  plantations. 
We  would  advise  a  more  general  planting  of  it  iu  the  vicinity 
of  Boston. 

Passing  a  fine  field  of  water-melons,  Mr.  Hancock  called  our 
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attention  to  a  new  kind,  raised  in  Burlington,  by  Mr.  Scott, 
a  great  melon  grower,  called  Scott's  Mountain  Sprout.  It  ar- 
rives to  the  great  weight  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds;  grows 
fifteen  to  thirty  inches  long,  and  about  eight  to  fifteen  inch- 
es in  diameter,  the  skin  striped  with  light  green.  Tt  is  a 
rich,  sweet,  tender,  and  good  flavored  melon,  equalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  any  we  have  ever  tasted.  Its  great  earliness  will 
give  it  a  plfice  over  the  Imperial,  which  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  even  in  the  climate  of  Burlington.  [Since  these  notes 
were  taken,  we  have  eaten  this  variety  from  our  own  garden, 
and  can  recommend  it  as  a  most  superior  variety.] 

The  crop  of  peaches  wholly  failed  the  present  year:  the 
crop  of  pears  and  apples  was  also  very  light,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fruit  by  the  late  frosts  of  May. 

Among  other  things  which  attracted  our  attention,  was  a 
seedling  white  althaea,  very  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  extensive 
propagation.  Mr.  Hancock  has  a  great  number  of  seedling 
cherries,  buds  of  which  he  was  working  on  old  trees,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  fruit  as  speedily  as   possible. 

Mr.  Hancock  has  lately  issued"  his  new  Catalogue  for  1841 
and  1842,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  him.  Those  of 
our  friends  who  wish  trees,  may  depend  upon  his  correctness, 
and  will  find  him  honorable  in  all  his  dealings. 

Flower  Garden  of  Mr.  fVilliam  McKee. — This  garden, 
which  had  just  been  commenced  when  we  visited  it  in  1839, 
has  now  a  very  good  collection  of  plants.  In  the  green-house 
we  noticed  quite  a  number  of  camellias,  and  among  them  many 
of  the  best  kinds,  such  as  Sherwoodit,  Pr&ttu,  philad^lphica, 
Donckela^rt,  &c. 

In  the  open  garden,  Mr.  McKee  showed  us  a  very  fine 
althsea,  double,  pure  white,  with  rose-colored  centre,  and  of  a 
free  flowering  habit.  This  variety  we  have  nowhere  else  seen, 
except  about  Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  but  it  is  well  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  Some  seedling  dahlias  were  in  bloom, 
but  we  only  noticed  one  which  would  come  up  to  our  notions 
of  a  perfect  flower;  this  was  a  white  one,  tipped  with  rose, 
similar  to  Dodd's  Mary,  and  we  thought  it  deserving  of  a 
name. 

Among  a  variety  of  evergreens,"  fruit  trees,  &c.,  we  noticed 
a  very  pretty  arbor  viiae,  which  very  nearly  resembled  the 
Chinese.  Mr.  McKee  informed  us  that  the  plants  were 
raised  from  seed  sown  by  himself,  which  he  procured  in  Phil- 
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adelphla.  The  tree  has  the  fineness  of  foliage  like  the  Chi- 
nese, but  with  the  vigorous  habit  and  deep  green  color  of  the 
American  species.  It  may  probably  be  between  the  two. 
Though  small,  the  trees  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  we 
purchased  two  or  three  of  theiii,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they 
varied  from  the  American  and  the  Chinese  species. 

We  were  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  the  whale  oil  soap, 
that  sovereign  article  for  the  destruction  of  the  rose  slug  and 
various  other  insects,  has  been  tried  by  many  of  our  friends 
with  complete  success.  Mr.  McKee  had  been  syringing  his 
roses  with  it,  and  he  had  found  it  to  be  perfectly  effectual, 
not  only  in  destroying  the  slug,  but  the  thrips  and  other  insects 
injurious  to  plants.  Mr.  Hogg,  of  New  York,  had  also  tried 
it  with  the  same  excellent  results.  Mr.  McKee's  garden, 
though  not  extensive,  is  kept  in  good  order,  and  filled  with  a 
good  variety  of  plants. 

Philadelphia^  August  14. — With  the  exception  of  a  short 
and  very  hurried  visit  which  we  made  to  this  city  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1838,  when  returning  from  Baltimore,  some  few 
notes  of  which  we  made  at  that  time,  (Vol.  V.,  p.  63,)  we 
have  not  been  in  Philadelphia  since  1837,  and  our  last  general 
account  of  the  various  gardens  appeared  at  that  period,  (Vol. 
III.,  p.  201.) 

Comparing  the  general  taste  for  horticulture,  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  what  it  was  in  1837,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
it  has  increased  and  been  more  generally  diffused  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  Union.  This  taste  is  apparent  in  the  nume- 
rous glass  structures  which  may  be  seen  in  passing  through 
many  of  the  principal  streets,  attached  to  the  gardens  of  the 
more  wealthy.  We  were  indeed  surprised,  while  passing 
through  only  a  small  portion  of  the  city,  to  notice  the  neat 
appearance  and  high  keeping  of  the  small  gardens  and  plats  of 
ground,  both  in  the  front  and  rear  of  a  great  portion  of  the  dwell- 
ing houses,  particularly  of  those  which  have  recently  been  erect- 
ed. To  the  stranger  who  appreciates  a  taste  for  plants,  this  is 
so  apparent  that  it  at  once  attracts  his  attention.  No  such  taste 
is  displayed  in  other  large  places,  and  it  strikes  him  as  a  pecu- 
liar feature  of  this  city . 

This  general  taste  has  given  rise  to  a  great  demand  for 
various  kinds  of  plants,  trees,  &c.,  and,  within  a  few  years, 
several  new  commercial  gardens  have  been  established  and 
cai'ried  into  successful  operation,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
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judge  from  a  rather  hastjr  inspection,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  places  appear  to  be  doing  a  profitable  business.  Indeed, 
commercial  gardening  is  based  upon  a  better  footing  here  than 
in  anj  other  city,  and  the  encouragement  which  the  proprietors 
have  received  from  the  public  has  been  such  as  to  enable  them 
to  import  new  and  rare  plants  from  abroad,  when  only  to  be 
obtained  at  very  high  prices,  in  advance  of  the  nurserymen  in 
other  cities,  and  they  are  sure  of  a  return  of  the  money  so 
extravagantly  paid  away.  Relying  upon  the  enterprise  of  the 
nurserymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  incur  both  the  risk 
and  trouble  of  importing  new  plants,  amateur  gentlemen  do 
sot  attempt  to  keep  up  a  continued  competition  by  ordering 
for  themselves.  It  is  much  better  to  wait  a  year  longer,  and 
be  sure  of  possessing  a  strong  and  healthy  plant,  at  a  less 
price,  than  to  be  at  the  vexation  and  trouble  of  importing 
themselves.  It  is  from  this  very  circumstance,  that  the  Phil- 
adelphia nurserymen  are  supplied  with  a  stock  of  rarer  plants 
than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

With  such  good  collections  to  purchase  from,  always  in  the 
possession  of  something  new  and  beautiful,  the  amateur  is 
never  at  a  loss  to  enrich  his  stock  of  choice  plants;;  not  with 
pots  of  unsightly  looking  objects,  a  branch  here  and  a  leaf 
there,  requiring  shade  one  day  and  sun  the  next,  and  casting 
a  gloom  of  unhealthiness  on  all  the  surrounding  objects  until 
they  have  recovered  the  damage  of  long  confinement — but 
with  fresh,  free  growing,  green,  vigorous,  healthy  plants; 
cheerful,  from  the  rich  foliage  and  beautiful  blossoms;  delight- 
ful at  once  from  their  newness  and  beauty.  It  is  from  being 
able  to  possess  such  plants,  that  the  amateur  gardens  in  Phil- 
adelphia generally  appear  in  such  neat  and  well  kept  order. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Binney,  has  been  in  very  successful  operation. 
Its  number  of  members  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  its  exhibitions,  as  will  have  been  perceived 
from  the  accounts  of  the  same  which  have  appeared  in  our 
pages,  have  been  of  the  most  interesting  description.  Its 
annual  displays  have  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  have  been  one  great  means  of  spreading  a  taste 
for  plants.  Liberal  premiums  have  been  offered,  and  every 
inducement  held  out  to  encourage  the  amateur  cultivator  and 
tlie  nurseryman  and  florist.  We  understood,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Binney  to  retire 
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from  the  ofHce  of  President;  but  whether  under  his  direction, 
or  that  of  any  other  gentleman,  it  will,  we  hope,  continue  to 
exert  the  same  beneficial  influence  in  horticultural  improve- 
ment. 

Exotic  Jfursery  of  R.  Buist. — Our  memoranda  of  Mr. 
Buist's  nursery,  made  in  the  fall  of  1838,  were  so  meagre, 
that  we  shall,  in  our  present  notice  of  his  grounds,  make  our 
comparisons  so  far  as  improvements  and  additions  are  con- 
cerned, with  their  appearance  in  1837,  when  we  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  we  saw,  (Vol.  III.,  p.  202.)  It  may 
readily  be  imagined,  from  these  remarks,  that  great  changes  must 
have  taken  place  during  so  long  a  period  as  four  years.  Mr. 
Buist's  being  the  most  extensive  exotic  nursery  in  the  city, 
the  additions  which  have  been  made,  particularly  in  the  collec- 
tion qt  plants,  are  altogether  too  numerous  to  detail  here;  but 
we  shall  endeavor  to  note  down  some  of  those  which  will  be 
most  interesting  to  a  majority  of  our  readers. 

In  1837,  Mr  Buist's  whole  extent  of  glass  consisted  only 
of  a  range  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  a  small  hot-house, 
and  a  camellia-house,  on  his  grounds  near  Lombard  street. 
Soon  after  that  period,  he  occupied  a  piece  of  land  of  about 
an  acre  in  extent,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant.  On  this  place 
he  has  since  built  a  number  of  pits  and  frames  for  the  growth 
of  various  plants,  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  feet,  and 
a  span-roofed  house,  with  a  partition  through  the  centre,,  above 
a  hundred  feet  long. 

The  green-house  plants  were  so  grouped  together  in  various 
places  io  the  open  garden,  and  so  few,  of  course,  in  flower 
at  this  season,  that  we  found  less  worthy  to  note  than  at  a 
later  period  of  the  year.  But  commencing  with  the  princi- 
pal range  of  houses,  and  from  thence  into  the  open  garden,  we 
shall  note  such  plants  as  appeared  worthy  of  that  distinction. 

In  the  green-house,  the  first  objects  which  struck  us  were' 
the  Cacti,  of  which  Mr.  Buist  possesses  a  rich  colleclion, 
several  of  them  new  and  rare,  together  with  a  variety  of  seed- 
lings of  various  ages  from  one  to  three  years.  So  numerous 
were  the  species,  and  many  of  them  unnamed,  that  we  found 
it  impossible  to  particularize  them.  In  1837,  when  visiting 
the  gardens  in  the  city,  we  found  the  beautiful  £chinoc4ctus 
Eyri^sii  very  scarce;  but  now,  it  was  nearly  as  abimdant  as 
the  older  sorts.  It  is  naturally  shy  in  throwing  of  its  ofl^sets, 
but  by  cutting  off  the  top,  as  mentioned  by  us  in  a  translation 
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of  an  article  from  the  .Snnales  dt  Fromont  (Vol.  III.,  p.  333,) 
It  produces  an  abundance  of  young  plants.  The  cactuses  are 
all  grown  in  a  good  soil,  kept  near  the  glass,  and  have  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  appearance.  AH  the  weak  growing 
C&cti,  such  as  Epiphyllum  truncktum,  Ackerm&nnu,  Rus- 
selhanum,  &c.,  Cereus  £lagellif6raiis,  &c.,  are  grafted  on  the 
C.  triangularis. 

Passing  through  the  stove  into  the  next  compartment,  we 
found  a  yoling  and  healthy  stock  of  azaleas,  embracing  several 
of  the  new  sorts,  such  as  A.  variegkta,  lateritia,  double  red, 
purpi^rea  speciosissima,  &c.  We  also  saw  here  several  of  the 
new  fuchsias;  F.  corymb! flora,  with  a  few  flowers  expanded,  but 
they  were  not  sufl5ciently  vigorous  to  bloom  well;  F.  ex- 
imia,  something  like  fulgens,  but  with  smaller  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  a  free  bloomer;  F.  Standishu,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  most  free  blooming  of  all,  and  of  the  neatest  habit: 
the  plants  were  all  small,  but  the  latter  was  displaying  an  un- 
usual abundance  of  flowers  for  its  size.  We  hope  to  see 
these  new  kinds  attracting  more  attention.  At  the  last  exhi- 
bition of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  July  lOih,  they 
were  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction;  some  of  the 
plants  were  grown  four  feet  high,  and  proportionally  broad, 
and  were  covered  with  innumerable  blossoms.  The  beautiful 
Lisi&nthus  RusseIIidnu5  was  also  displaying  its  large  blue  cup- 
shaped  flowers.  Among  a  stock  of  epiphyllums  here,  we 
noticed  a  quantity  of  the  new  one,  E.  Russelhanu«,  a  spring 
flowering  species,  lately  introduced,  and  stated  to  be  very 
beautiful.  A  species  of  the  Hardenb^rgta,  nearly  allied  to 
the  kennedias,  with  very  large  clusters  of  flowers,  the  finest 
of  the  genus,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  green-bouse  climb- 
ers. 

In  the  open  ground  of  the  larger  garden,,  we  found  a  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants,  and  among  them  several  new 
phloxes, — P.  seta,  a  fine  white  one;  P.  Coldridna,  with  large 
panicles  of  purple  flowers;  P.  longiflora,  with  pyraiT)idal 
spikes  of  pure  white  flowers,  elegant  from  the  elongated  tube 
of  the  corolla,  from  whence  its  name;  P.  cordSita  grandiflora, 
with  large  clusters  of  rosy  purple  blossoms;  P.  multiflora,  of 
rather  dwarf  habit,  but  with  dense  heads  of  neat  purple  flow- 
et*s;  and  a  seedling  of  a  rich  purple. 

Mr.  fiuist's  collection  of  roses  is  very  extensive,  and  em- 
braces a  great  many  of  the  newest  kinds:  we  bad  not  time  to 
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go  over  ihem  all,  bat  the  following,  quite  new,  were  exceed- 
ingly fine; — Chamelion,  Ariel,  Boug^re,  pale  rosy  bronze, 
Magnolian,  double,  deep  crimson,  Clara  Sylvain,  white,  Et- 
na of  Luxembourg,  Roi  de  Cramoise,  and  tbe  crimson  Law- 
rencetdna,  all  teas  or  Chinese  kinds.  The  collection  of  Isle 
de  Bourbons  was  also  very  select:  these,  as  indeed  all  the 
roses,  were  grown  in  beds  in  the  open  garden,  where  they 
throw  up  much  stronger  shoots  than  when  in  pots,  and  are 
more  readily  propagated  and  protected  in  winter.  The  beds 
being  narrow,  a  row  of  frames  is  placed  over  them,  and  the 
plants,  covered  with  straw  and  mats,  stand  the  winter  without 
injury.  In  May,  these  frames  are  removed,  the  ground  clear- 
ed up,  and  the  roses  soon  send  up  large  and  vigorous  shoots, 
which  are  terminated  with  numerous  flowers,  in  much  greater 
perfection  than  if  tbe  roots  were  crowded  into  pots.  This 
method  of  growing  tbe  rose  is  practised  very  little  around 
Boston,  but  we  would  invite  all  our  floral  friends  who  wish  to 
see  roses  in  their  greatest  beauty,  to  try  this  plan. 
'  Mr.  Buist  now  grows  a  great  many  of  bis  camellias  in 
frames,  and  thinks  they  flourish  better;  his  plants  certainly 
looked  very  healthy  and  strong.  The  frames  are  set  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  interior  dug  out  sufficiently  to 
let  the  tops  of  tbe  taller  plants  beneath  tbe  glass.  In  the 
summer,  the  glass  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  lime-wash,  and 
in  tbe  winter  the  frames  are  banked  up,  and  covered  with 
straw  or  litter,  to  prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating.  A  great 
number  of  small  plants  nray  be  placed  iu  a  small  frame,  and 
thus  the  expense  avoided,  to  those  who  have  only  limited  col- 
lections, of  a  green-house.  Occasionally,  the  frame  may  be 
opened,  and  a  few  plants  taken  to  tlie  parlor  to  bloom.  Stocks 
for  working  keep  admirably  in  this  manner.  The  camellias  are 
now  very  extensively  cultivated  by  grafting  instead  of  inarching. 

The  rhododendrons  are  grown  in  a  very  low  house,  the 
walls  only  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  this  man- 
ner, with  the  top  protected,  they  do  not  need  any  fire  beat, 
and  preserve  their  deejp  green  foliage  much  better.  Mr- 
Buist's  house,  now  about  thirty  feet  long,  is  to  be  enlarged  to 
about  a  hundred  feet.  It  contains  a  large  assortment  of  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  and  among  them  a  good  stock  of  tbe  R. 
Noblednum,  a  hybrid  of  much  beauty,  and  very  desirable  from 
its  habit  of  blooming  freely  when  only  a  foot  high. 

Mf .  Buist  possesses  a  very  rich  and  extensive  collection  of 
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plants;  and  he  certainly  deserves  great  credit  for  his  endeavors 
to  introduce  the  newest  and  rarest  species  and  varieties.  In 
our  last  account  of  Mr.  Buist's  garden,  he  thought  we  did 
him  injustice  in  some  remarks  which  we  then  made  in  relatioo 
to  his  collection  of  camellias:  it  was  not  our  intention  to  have 
done  so;  for  however  excellent  other  collections  might  have 
been,  his  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  have  the  merit  of  hav- 
jng  been  one  of  the  best. 

The  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  generally,  and  the 
camellias  in  particular,  appear  to  be  grown  betxer  now  than 
they  were  in  1837.  Every  thing  looked  uncoilimonly  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  seemed  to  have  had  good  attention  and  care. 
Mr.  Buist's  foreman  is  a  very  excellent  cultivator. 

Residence  of  James  Dundas^  Esq, — At  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Walnut  streets,  we  visited  the  garden  of  Mr.  Dundas. 
It  is  of  recent  formation,  and  occupies,  with  the  dwelling- 
house,  a  piece  of  ground  about  two  hundred  feet  square.  The 
dwelling-house  and  green-house  were  erected  last  year,  and  the 

farden  laid  out  the  past  spring,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
lutchinson,  the  gardener.  The  house  fronts  on  Walnut  street^ 
with  a  small  conservatory  attached  in  the  rear,  and  entered  from 
one  of  the  parlors.  The  house  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  and 
the  conservatory  finished  in  good  keeping  with  the  architecture 
of  the  house,  with  pilasters,  and  a  deep  and  ornamented  entab- 
lature:  it  is  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  a  semicircular 
end,  so  that  when  the  folding-doors  are  thrown  open  between 
that  and  the  parlor,  the  whole  appears  as  an  oblong  oval  room) 
the  end  of  the  parlor  being  also  semicircular:  the  doors  which 
open  into  the  hall  and  front  room  at  the  corners  are  set  with 
looking-glass  plates,  and  reflect  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  conservatory.  In  the  evening,  when  the  parlor  is  lighted 
up,  this  must  have  a  most  brilliant  efiect.  The  conservatory 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room,  opens  into  a  piazza. 

The  garden  is  laid  out  with  a  large  circular  grass  plat  in  the 
centre,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  back  of  this, 
against  the  wall  in  the  rear,  is  the  green-house,  a  handsome 
building,  about  thirty  feet  long  and  sixteen  wide,  correspond- 
ing in  its  architecture  with  the  house.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
large  pit,  with  a  flue,  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  vegetables 
and  plants.  Descending  by  the  steps  from  the  piazza,  the  walk 
leads  to  the  left,  around  the  grass  plat,  by  the  green-house,  and 
tbence  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  and  continues  to  the 
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front.  On  each  side  of  the  garden  there  are  several  small 
beds  of  irregular  form,  edged  with  grass,  and  filled  with  ver- 
benas, Portul'kca  grandifldra.  Phlox  Drummondit,  petunias, 
&c.  A  large  narrow  border  by  the  side  of  the  garden  wall 
was  filled  with  choice  standard  roses  and  herbaceous  plants; 
among  the  latter,  several  of  the  new  phloxes  enumerated  in 
our  notes  on  Mr.  Buist's  garden.  On  the  grass  plat  are  placed 
several  large  plants  of  oleander,  &c. 

The  whole  garden  was  in  the  highest  keeping;  the  turf  as 
smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  of  the  deepest  and  richest  verdure: 
the  walks  well  filled  and  rolled;  the  grass  edgings  closely 
trimmed;  and  the  beds  of  flowers  completely  covered  with 
blossoms .  We  wish  we  could  oftener  see  the  same  neatness 
observed  in  small  gardens,  and  we  would  venture  to  assert 
that  they  would  give  more  pleasure,  with  scarcely  a  single 
new  flower,  than  a  slovenly  place,  decked  with  all  the  novel- 
ties  which  the  nurseries  aflbrd.  Mr.  Hutchinson  appears  to 
be  well  qualified  for  his  situation,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  derived  the  highest  gratification  from  an  inspection  of 
the  garden  under  his  care. 

Garden  of  George  Pepper^  Esq, — One  of  the  most  choice 
and  well  kept  amateur  collections  of  plants  in  Philadelphia  is 
Mr.  Pepper's.  The  gardener,  Wra.  Chalmers,  Jr.,  is  an 
intelligent  and  skilful  gardener,  and  we  never  saw  plants  look 
more  flourishing,  or  in  better  condition.  The  camellias,  for 
want  of  out-door  room,  are  kept  in  the  house  the  year  round: 
the  glass  is  coated  over  with  whiting  or  lime-wash,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  from  injuring  them,  and 
by  keeping  the  house  well  aired,  they  do  better  than  when 
placed  in  an  unfavorable  situation  out-doors. 

All  the  plants  which  needed  it  had  just  been  repotted:  among 
those  which  were  extremely  showy,  were  the  Man6ttia  cordi- 
f61ia  and  the  Lagers troe^mta  indica,  the  latter  covered  with  its 
delicate  crape-like  blossoms.  Why  should  this  plant  be  so 
seldom  seen  in  our  gardens?  Were  its  beauties  fully  known, 
we  are  sure  it  would  always  be  found  in  every  good  collection 
of  plants.  It  is  so  hardy  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  cellar 
during  winter,  and  in  the  summer  set  out  on  the  lawn,  where 
it  will  be  one  of  the  roost  attractive  objects  during  July  and 
August. 

The  palms  in  the  hot-house  have  outgrown  their  premises, 
and  are  now  suffering  for  want  of  more  room.     We  wish  Mr. 
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Pepper,  who  is  so  well  able,  would  follow  Mr.  Perry's  ex- 
ample, and  build  a  palm-house.  How  grand  would  be  the 
appearance  of  the  Latdnia  and  the  Panddnus  in  a  lofty  and 
well  built  structure. 

In  the  green-house,  Mr.  Chalmers  showed  us  a  seedling 
cactus,  very  similar  to  speciosissima,  and  an  echinocactus 
with  white  spines  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  and  so  thick  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  coated  with  white.  All 
the  cactuses  are  grown  exceedingly  strong:  the  Cdreus  trian- 
gularis is  used  for  a  stock  upon  which  to  graft  all  the  weaker 
growing  sorts.  Witsenfo  corymbosawe  saw  here  in  flower; 
and  a  large  plant  of  the  beautiful  £uph6rbta  Jacquin^B/Idra 
was  over  four  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  healthy  foliage  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Mursery  of  Messrs.  Ritchie  ^  Dick^  Kensington, — This 
establishment  is  about  a  mile  from  Chestnut  street,  on  North 
Third  street.  It  occupies  four  or  five  acres  of  ground,  which 
are  well  filled  with  a  collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
The  range  of  glass  consists  of  a  span-roofed  house  for  ca- 
mellias, about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  a  hot-house 
and  propagating  house,  each  about  forty  feet  in  length.  There 
is  also  a  long,  low,  detached  house  for  camellias,  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  and  other  hardy  green-house  plants,  about  one 
hundred  feel  long.  In  addition  to  these,  Messrs.  Ritchie  & 
Dick  were  about  putting  up  a  rose-house,  upwards  of  eighty- 
feet  in  length. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  visited  the  place, 
that  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Dick's 
collection  to  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  it:  our 
notes  must  only  be  considered  as  merely  an  introduction  of 
what  we  hope  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  at  another 
time. 

The  camellia-house  was  very  well  filled  with  a  good  stock 
of  young  and  vigorous  plants:  indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  a 
collection,  taken  together,  better  grown.  The  method  of 
propagation  adopted  here  is  the  French,  that  is,  independent 
grafting,  by  which  new  kinds  are  very  rapidly  increased,  and 
consequently  sold  at  such  fair  prices  that  they  may  soon  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  amateur.  In  an  article  which  we  shall 
prepare  in  the  course  of  our  next  volume,  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  camellia,  we  shall  explain  the  different  methods  of  pro- 
pagation, and  accompany  these  explanations  with  engravings* 
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Messrs.  Ritchie  &  Dick  are  the  owners  of  the  stock  of  the 
Camellia  var.  Hempste&dit,  already  noticed  in  our  pages,  (p. 
259:)  we  saw  a  well  executed  wax  flower,  and  from  that, 
should  pronounce  this  variety  to  be  of  great  value:  it  will  be 
offered  for  sale  another  year.  Among  the  newer  kinds,  we 
noticed  good  saleable  plants  of  C.  var.  Carswellidna,  coeles- 
tina,  am&bile,  E'stheri,  philad^lpbica,  Dill^nti,  ochro]e\!ica, 
Donckeladrt,  tricolor,  Sherwoddti,  Julidna,  Campb^Ilit,  deli- 
catissima,  F6rdu,  Prattn,  picturkta,  &c.  They  also  possess 
some  very  fine  plants  of  the  old  double  white,  variegkta,  &c. 

We  shall  only  notice  the  collection  of  roses,  which  were 
planted  out  in  a  long  narrow  bed,  over  which  a  house  was  to 
be  erected  the  present  fall.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few 
of  the  best  in  each  class: — 

Bengal. — Queen  of  Lombardy,  Eugene  Hardy,  Fabvier, 
Marjoline  de  Luxembourg,  Don  Carlos,  Belle  Amelie,  Ste- 
phens's new  China,  Lawrencetdna,  Madam  Arsant,  Mansais. 

Tea-scented. — Cels,  Goubalt,  Princess  Maria,  Clara 
Sylvain,  Bougere,  Nephetos,  Bon   Silene,  Victoria  Modeste. 

Noisette. — Fellemberg,  La  Cherie,  Gabriel,  Charles  X., 
Lamarque,  Monstrosa,  Belle,  Triumph  de  Bolivar. 

Isle  de  Bourbon. — Madam  Desprez,  Hermosa,  Marshal 
de  Villiers,  La  Brun,  Gloire  des  France,  La  Phcenix,  Emily 
Courtier. 

Another  season,  this  bed  roust  offer  a  display  of  flowers 
well  worth  seeing.  Messrs  Ritchie  and  Dick  are  enterprising 
men,  and  excellent  cultivators. 

[To  be  continued,] 


Art.  IIL  Some  notice  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Grape  Vine: 
toith  a  brief  account  of  a  late  Visit  to  Chatsworth^  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire^  Eng.  By  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Per- 
kins. 

Sir, — In  one  of  your  late  numbers,  you  mention  the  Royal 
Victoria  grape,,  which  was  brought  by  me  from  England  the 
last  spring.     I  send  you  a  printed  description  of  it,  which  you 
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Tvill  use  to  what  extent  you  please,  for  the  infonnation  of 
grape-growers. 

[The  following  is  the  description  alluded  to  by  Col.  Perkins: 
It  is  a  circular  of  the  grower  of  this  new  variety,  Mr.  John 
Merrick,  gardener  tt)  Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.,  Buscot  Park.  As 
this  grape  is  now  introduced,  and  will  fruit  another  year  in  the 
grapery  of  our  correspondent,  we  extract  the  following  ac- 
count of  it,  which  may  be  interesting  to  all  cultivators  of  the 
grape  vine: — 

Royal  Victoria  Vine. — This  splendid  new  variety  from  the 
black  Hamburg,  was  raised  at  Buscot  Park,  the  seat  of  Pryse 
Pryse,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

This  grape  is  considered,  by  eminent  judges,  to  be  decid- 
edly the  finest  black  grape  yet  introduced,  combining  every 
admirable  characteristic  requisite  in  grapes. 

The  berries,  which  are  of  a  fine  oval  shape,  measuring  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  circumference,  are  of  an  exquisite  fla- 
vor; the  color  is  jet  black,  with  a  rich  bloom;  the  weight  of 
the  bunches  from  two  to  three  pounds;  it  is  a  prolific  bearer, 
and  well  suited  for  early  vineries  or  green-houses,  and  is  ad- 
mirable for  continuing  in  good  preservation  on  the  vine  a  long 
time  when  ripe. 

Two  dishes  of  the  above  splendid  grapes  were  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  in  1838,  by  Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  were 
highly  commended  as  possessing  the  above  qualifications. 

Specimens  were  likewise  exhibited  at  Stafford  Hall,  Chis- 
wick,  last  year,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  They 
have  also  obtained  prizes  at  other  horticultural  exhibitions.] 

By  the  kindness  of  Joseph  Paxton,  Esq.,  superintendent 
of  the  magnificent  establishment  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chatsworth,  I  received  from  the  grapery  under  his  manage- 
ment, two  new  grapes,  which,  he  informed  me,  were  of  very 
fine  propejties.  The  West  St.  PeterSy  he  told  me,  was  a 
great  bearer,  requiring  but  little  heat,  that  is,  artificial  heat, 
and  hung  on  the  vine  longer  than  any  grape  he  was  acquainted 
with,  and,  withal,  a  prolific  bearer,  as  well  as  fine  flavored. 
The  other  is  called  the  Cannon  HalL  Mr.  Paxton  also 
spoke  to  me  in  high  terms  of  this  grape,  as  well  as  the  other. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  above  plants  were  sent  to  me, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  St.  Peters  will  show  fruit  the  next 
year,  though  I  shall  not  suffer  it  to  bring  to  maturity  more  than 
two  or  three  bunches,  for  a  year  or  two. 
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I  have  seen  no  description,  in  your  Magazine,  or,  indeed, 
elsewhere,  of  the  conservatory  recently  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Paxton,*  (so  well  known  for  his  beautiful 
work  on  botany,)  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
at  Chatsworth,  and  which  is  on  a  magnificent  scale.  It  is 
finished,  except  as  to  the  gateway  leading  to  it:  the  cost  is 
about  fifiy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  length  of  the  building  is  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet,  its  width  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
and  the  height  sixty-five  feet.  It  is  of  stout  glass  from  the 
ground,  and  on  all  its  surface.  A  palm  tree,  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  high,  is  now  flour* 
ishing  in  it:  it  was  given  to  the  Duke  by  Lord  Tankerville, 
and  the  removal  and  expense  in  planting  cost  the  Duke  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  pounds. 

The  house  is  heated  by  warm  water,  and  the  chimneys  com- 
municating with  the  furnaces  are  not  seen  when  at  the  conser- 
vatory, the  smoke  being  conveyed  by  horizontal  iron  pipes, 
some  hundred  feet  distant,  and  is  lost  in  the  forest.  A  piece 
of  rock-work,  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  which  is 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  is  at  one  end  of  the  house; 
it  is  covered  by  orchideous  plants,  and  from  it  is  a  fine  view 
of  the  disposition  of  the  plants  which  adorn  the  parterre  be- 
low. There  is  a  gallery  quite  round  the  house,  and  from  it 
by  opening  a  valve,  water  is  thrown  quite  over  the  house. 
The  house  is  slocked  with  the  most  choice  exotics  from  all 
the  habitable  globe,  and  it  Is,  in  fact,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  con- 
servatories. 

The  mansion  of  the  Duke,  the  paintings,  furniture — among 
which  are  the  coronation  chairs  from  the  time  of  the  first 
George — gateway  and  park,  water-works,  are  all  in  keeping 
with  the  structure  spoken  of. 

The  grape,  peach,  and  pine-houses,  (the  garden  being  twelve 
acres  in  extent,)  are  at  a  distance  from  the  residence  of  the  ' 
Duke,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Mr.  Paxton's  house,  and 
which  is  all  that  could  be  wanted  for  a  private  gentleman. 

Your  obedient  servant,  ^  j^   Pebkins. 

Brookliney  Oct.  1,  1841. 

*  A  very  short  account  of  it  was  copied  into  our  pages,  (Vol.  VI., 
p.  69,)  from  the  Oard,  Mag.-~Ed. 
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Art*  IV.     On  the  growth  of  Brugm&n$\^  suaviolens.   By  R. 

This  fine  exotic,  too  much  neglected  in  collections,  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  the  red  spider^  ^hich,  ^bile  disfigur- 
ing it,  also  unfits  it  for  a  place  among  green-house  plants,  yet 
is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  amateur  florist,  as  being  so 
readily  cultivated,  and  so  beautiful  in  inflorescence.  An  in- 
dividual plant,  raised  from  a  cutting  since  May,  1840,  has 
given,  at  one  time,  twelve  very  large  blossoms;  and  now,  in 
a  second  stage  of  bloom,  presents  three  flowers  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  size.  It  measures  only  three  feet  in  greatest  height, 
and  has  six  branches. 

The  mode  of  cuhure  is  simply  detailed.  Cuttings  from 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  will  readily  root  in  a  few 
weeks,  without  any  particular  care.  Promote  a  strong  growth, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  a  few  flower-buds  will  be 
formed.  Should  these  expand,  they  will  probably  be  small, 
unless  blooming  in  a  warm  green-house.  The  protection  of 
a  light  warm  cellar  will  be  sufficient  for  the  winter.  After 
repotting  in  the  ensuing  spring  into  a  large  sized  pot,  using 
leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam  as  compost,  plunge  into  the  open 
border.  During  the  mid  summer,  especially  should  it  be  dry 
and  warm,  supply  abundance  of  water.  After  the  buds  are  well 
formed,  and  indeed  as  late  as  possible,  avoiding  frosts,  raise 
the  pot  and  give  protection.  Great  supply  of  water  will  now 
be  needed,  as  the  flowers  expand.  The  result  will  repay  the 
experiment,  in  the  production  of  a  noble  plant  with  highly 
scented  and  immaculate  blossoms  of  large  dimensions.  To 
lovers  of  fine  and  unique  plants  of  easy  culture,  and  who  are 
not  possessed  of  plant  structures,  we  can  scarcely  recommend 
a  belter  subject  for  their  skill.  Our  remarks,  too,  are  intend- 
ed for  such: — to  the  general  florist,  or  the  owner  of  the  green- 
house or  stove,  we  are  aware  they  are  superfluous.  Having 
hitherto  seen  the  depauperated  and  diseased  specimens  which 
usually  inhabit  our  green-house  collections,  with  a  straggling 
flower  of  tawny  hue  and  drooping  form,  we  were  not  a  little 
prejudiced  against  this  Peruvian  beauty,  until,  by  almost 
chance  possession  and  culture,  we  were  inclined  to  a  difierent 
opinion.  Many  of  the  blossoms  were  twelve. inches  in  length, 
a^d  seven  or  eight  inches  across  the  mouth  of  the  flower;  so 
that  if  me,  fragrance^  and  intrinsic  beauty  were  any  recom- 
mendations or  desiderata,  the  Brugm&nsia  suaveolens  can  lay 
claim  to  all. — i2.,  Chelmsford^  Oct.y  1S41. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  American  Orchardist;  or  an  account  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  of  Fruit  of  all  climates^  adapted  to 
cultivation  in  the  United  States^  with  their  history^  modes  of 
culture,  management,  uses,  ^c;  with  an  Jippendix  on  Veg^ 
etablbs.  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers;  the  Ag^ 
ricultural  Resources  of  America;  and  on  Silk,  ^c.  By 
W.  Kenrick.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 
]2ino.,  449  pages.     Boston:  1841. 

Mr.  Kenrick's  work  has  passed  to  a  third  edition,  and  that 
is  the  test  of  its  merits.  After  the  elaborate  review  of  the 
second  edition,  in  our  pages,  which  appeared  at  the  time  it 
was  published,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  30,)  by  one  of  our  most  In- 
telligent correspondents,  it  is  unnecessary  for  iis  to  extend 
our  notice  of  it  at  this  time.  It  has  been  very  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  author,  and  several  additions  and  improvements 
made  in  the  body  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  appendix.  The 
author's  visit  to  London  and  Paris  enabled  him  to  add  some 
excellent  hints  upon  the  method  of  cultivating  trees  in  those 
places,  which  will  be  read  with  gratification  by  American  fruit 
growers.  We  have  not  found  time  to  go  over  and  compare 
the  last  with  the  present  edition,  but  the  time  and  expense  the 
author  has  spent  upon  it,  to  make  it  a  more  correct  work^ 
must  render  it  a  more  acceptable  book  to  the  American  or« 
chardist. 


Art.  IL  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History;  containing 
papers  and  communications  read  before  the  Boston  Society 
of  J^alural  History.  Vol.  III.,  No.  4.  100  pages-  Bos- 
ton:  1841. 

The  fourth  part  of  Vol.  III.,  completing  that  volume,  ap- 
peared some  time  since,  and  has  laid  before  us,  awaiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  notice.     It  contains  the  concluding 
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portion  of  Mr.  Tuckerman's  article  on  the  lichenes  of  New 
England.  It  is  the  best  synopsis  of  the  species  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  country,  and  of  great  value  to  the  student  of 
this  interesting  branch  of  botany.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  species,  aud  four  permanent  varieties,  have  been  enu- 
merated, and  their  stations  given,  of  which  Ofty  were  not  pre- 
viously included  in  the  United  States'  flora.  This  makes 
about  two  thirds  of  what  the  author  has  collected  and  receiv- 
ed, and  exclusive  of  the  common  species,  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  his  list. 

The  uses  of  the  lichenes  are  many  and  important,  both  to 
man  and  to  the  animal  creation.  The  reindeer  moss  is  stored 
for  cattle,  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Iceland  moss  (Ce- 
traria  isl4ndica)  is  universally  known:  it  is  used  in  the  form 
of  flour,  of  which  even  bread  is  made;  it  is  also  an  excellent 
dye  stuff.  The  cudbear  of  commerce,  of  which  whole  car- 
goes are  imported  into  Britain,  is  the  Lecanora  tartarica;  and 
numerous  kinds  are  very  valuable  as  dye  stuffs.  The  whole 
article  is  Interesting  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  bot- 
anist. 

Art.  II.  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  some  of  the  hepatic 
mosses  of  Massachusetts,  by  our  correspondent,  J.  L.  Rus- 
sell. Fifteen  species  are  enumerated.  The  other  articles 
are  upon  the  fishes  of  Ohio,  and  the  shells  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Society  possesses  a  valuable  library,  and  its  museum 
of  curiosities,  open  to  the  public  every  Wednesday,  is  well 
worth  a  visit  from  all  who  are  interested  in  natural  history. 


Art.  III.     The  PTestem  Farmer  and  Gardener^ s  Jilmanae 
.   for  1842.     By  Thomas    Affleck.     1  vol.  12mo.,  96 
pages.     Cincinnati:  1841. 

A  VERT  good  little  work  for  the  farmer,  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  astronomic  calculations,  a  great  deal  of  valua- 
ble matter  to  the  farmer.  The  article  on  hogs,  alone,  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  volume.  We  would  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  friends. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 


Abt.  I.    JJomestic  Notices. 

Prairie flovfer. ^^From  seeds  gathered  in  the  Illinois  prairies,  near 
the  town  of  Audubon,  I  have  raised  and  flowered  the  Helianthus 
pub^scens  fVUld.y  (Syn.  H.  can^scens  Mx,)  a  pretty  sun-flower  of 
two  feet  height;  perennial;  with  downy  and  almost  clasping  leaves; 
BDiali  brilliant  blossoms,  generally  by  twos,  at  the  end  of  the  branch- 
es, and  worthy  an  humble  station  among  the  later  autumnal  plants 
of  our  eastern  gardens. — J.  L.  R,,  Oct.  25,  1841. 

New  Roses. — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  has 
raised  two  new  seedling  roses  of  considerable  merit;  one  is  a  pink, 
aud  the  other  a  purple.  Mr.  Feast  has  raised  several  seedlings  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  We  hope  he  will  send  us  a  description  of 
the  two  new  ones. — Ed. 

Lisidntkus  Russell'iknua. — I  was  glad  to  see  your  encomium  in  your 
last  number,  on  the  extra  flne  specimen  of  this  elegant  and  rare 
plant,  exhibited  at  the  last  anniversary,  from  the  Public  Garden,  and 
trust  that  its  facility  of  culture  will  recommend  it  to  a  better  and 
more  general  acquaintance. — •*♦ 

Lobel'ikcete. — Isdtoma  axillaris  Lindley  (Syn.  Lobdlta  «enecioides 
Cun.)  A  singular  little  lax-branching  flower  from  New  Holland, 
with  pale  bluish-purple  blossoms,  with  very  long  tubes,  terminated 
by  five  equal  segments  or  limbs;  and  still  longer  peduncles,  arising 
from  the  axils  of  the  branches.  Raised  from  seeds  from  the  Jardia 
des  Plants,  and  can  only  be  recommended  for  the  ^reen-house,  and 
as  a  fit  companion  for  Lobelia  bicolor,  to  hang  prettily  over  the  sides 
of  small  pots  or  shelves  near  the  glass. — J.  L.  jR.,  Chelmsford ,  Oc- 
tober, 1841. 

Destruction  of  tJ^  Canker  ioorm  Grub. — A  friend  of  ours  informs 
us,  that  in  tarring  his  trees,  he  uses  a  portion  of  India  rubber,  in  the 
following  manner: — A  lar^e  or  small  piece  of  India  rubber  is  dis- 
solved in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  whale  oil  to  cover  it.  When  fully 
dissolved,  this  substance  is  mixed  with  the  tar,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  third  of  the  former  to  two  thirds  of  the  latter.  Witfi  this  the 
trees  are  tarred  over,  and  the  mixture  retains  its  stickiness  for  a 
week  or  more.  We  would  advise  its  trial,  as  well  as  that  of  India 
rubber  alone,  as  mentioned  in  p.  17. — Ed. 

Fine  Pansies. — Wo  have  now  in  bloom  a  small  bed  of  pnnsies, 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  June,  in  the  open  garden.  The  situation 
is  open,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  a  greater  portion  of  the  day;  but  the 
plants  have  been  in  flower  ever  since  the  first  of  August,  and  have 
opened^  notwithstanding  the  dry  summer,  some  of  the  best  flowers 
we  have  ever  seen;  our  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  Walker,  who  is  a  good 
judge  in  such  matters,  according  to  us  the  merit  of  having  raised 
some  superior  varieties.    We  have  had  several  of  the  plants  taken 
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up  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  green-house,  where  they  are  blooming 
beautifully.     We  shall  name  five  or  six  of  the  finest. — Ed. 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — Since  our  remarks  in  Art. 
II.  were  sent  to  press,  we  have  learnt  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Jlnnual  Meeting,  forwarded  to  us  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  T. 
Hancock,  that  Caleb  Cope,  Esq.  was  chosen  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  place  of  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  resigned. — Id, 

Sowing  Rocket  Larkspur  seed. — Though  we  have  mentioned,  ia 
our  monthly  memoranda  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  garden,  for  No- 
vember, that  the  seeds  of  this  fine  flower  should  be  sown  this  month, 
yet  we  deem  it  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  more  particularly 
of  the  importance  of  attending  to  this,  if  a  fine  bed  of  flowers  ia 
desired.  Plant  any  time  this  month,  in  a  good  bed  of  soil,  in  drills 
about  one  foot  apart.  No  more  care  is  necessary  than  to  leave  the 
bed  till  spring,  when  the  plants  will  come  up  as  soon  aathe  frost  ia 
out  of  the  ground,  and  bloom  superbly  in  June. — Id, 

Remedy  for  girdled  fruit  trees. — 1  have  an  apple  tree  which  the 
mice  girdled  four  or  five  years  ago,  taking  the  bark  off  for  about 
eight  inches.  1  saved  the  tree  by  taking  three  scions  of  the  previous 
year's  srowth,  and  carefully  inserting  each  end  above  and  below 
where  tne  bark  was  off,  t^ing  them  on,  and  covering  the  wound  wiih 
some  grafting  cement.  The  tree  appears  to  thrive  as  well  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened  to  it.     {dlbany  Culiivator.) 
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Sept.  ftfld,  ^d,  and  34/A.^The  thirteenth  annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Society  took  place  on  the  23d,  3dd,  and  24th  of  September.  In 
our  last,  we  gave  a  full  account  of  this  interesting  exhibition,  with 
the  exception  of  a  list  of  the  great  variety  of  fruit  exhibited,  and  the 
names  of  the  numerous  contributors.  We  complete  our  report  as 
follows: — 

FauiTs:— From  the  President  of  the  Society,  a  fine  display  of 
pears,  in  all  above  fiAy  varieties,  some  of  the  specimens  very  beau- 
ful,  particularly  the  Columbian,  Passe  Colmar  and  fieurr^  Diel. 
The  following  are  the  kinds: — 

Bleeker's  Meadow,  Louis  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Van  Mons,  Thompson, 
Welbeck,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Pope's  Quaker,  Buraomestre  of 
Bolwiller,  Seckel,  Duchess  d'AngouIeme^  Comprette  of" Van  Mons, 
Bergamotte  de  Paoues,  Passe  Colmar,  Alpha,  Buflum,  Chaumon- 
telle,  Capiaumont,  Belmont,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  Bartlett,  Roi 
de  Wurtemburg,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Catillac,  Long  green,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Easter  Beurr^,  Belle  Lucrative,  Beuri^  d'Aremburg,  Pound, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  Heathcot,  Urbaniste,  Prince's  St.  Germaiui  Wil- 
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kinson,  Columbian,  Dix,  Yerte  longue  d'Automne,  Gushing,  Rouse 
Lench,  Marie  Louise,  Queen  Catharine,  Culotte  de  Swisse,  brown 
Beurr^,  Beurr^  Die!;  also,  Minister  and  fall  Harvey  appies^  and 
orange  quinces. 

From  R.  Mannin?,  the  following  collection  of  fruit,  containing 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  kinds  of  pears,  and  above  twenty- 
five  of  apples,  as  follows:  Pears: — Queen  Caroline,  Whitfield,  Wre- 
don,  Parmentier,  Glout  Morceau,  Marquis,  Henrv  IV.,  Roi  de  Wur- 
temburg,  black  Worcester,  Wilkinson,  Styrinn,  McLaughlin,  winter 
Orange,  winter  Nelis,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  Bon  Parent,  Wilbur,  Fig 
Extra,  Croft  Castle,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Petre,  Bon  Louis  Royal, 
Amandes  Double,  Nieil,  Tillington,  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  de  Vended, 
Doyenne  Nouville  Bourvock,  Beurr^  Duval,  Passe  Cofmar,  Beurr^ 
Diel,  £nj;lidh  autumn  Bergamot,  French  autumn  Bergamot,  green 
pear  of  Yair,  Surpasse  Virgoulouse,  Cumberland,  Beurr^  Van  Ma<* 
rum.  Long  green  of  Europe,  Long  green  of  America,  Naumkeng, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Beurr^  de  Angleterre,  Althorp 
Crassane,  Bartlett,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Andrews,  Duchess  of  Mars, 
Catillac,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Foster's  St.  Michael,  King  Ed- 
ward, Queen  of  the  Low  Countries,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Marie  Lou- 
]j>e,  brown  Beurr^,  Urbaniste,  Alpha,  Beurr^  d'  Amalis,  Easter 
Beurr^,  Madotte,  St.  Ghislain,  Bezi  Chaumontelle,  Compte  de  Lau- 
nay,  Reine  des  Poires,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Napoleon,  Genesee,  Colmar 
of  Autumn,  Compte  de  Michaux,  Enfans  Prodige,  Belle  et  Bonne, 
Harvard,  Epine  d'  Ete,  Belle  Lucrative,  Cabot,  Citron  of  Bohemia, 
Van  Assene,  St.  Andre,  Pailleau,  Calabash,  Rousselet  de  Meester, 
Sr.  Germain  Van  Mons,  Beurr^  Bonnet,  Beurr^  Bosc,  St.  Michael, 
Johonnot,  Pope's  russet,  Charles  of  Austria,  Sieulle,  Beurr^  Bronze, 
Dumortier,  Delight  of  Charles,  Dundas,  Buffum,  Clara,  Hooper's 
Bilboa,  Long  green,  Dix,  Fulton,  Jalousie,  Dearborn's  (Van  Mons,) 
Bowdoin,  Easter  Bergamot,  Bezi  de  Monti^ny,  Josephine,  Lewis, 

freen  Sugar,  Heathcot,  Henkill,  Hcricart,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante, 
*rangipane,   Fondante   Van   Mons,  Echaserie,  eight  sorts  of  new 
pears  from  Van  Mons  unnamed. 

Apples: — Crownmshield  sweet.  Superb  sweet,  Monstrous  pippin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Pidgeouette,  Danvers  sweet,  Victorious 
Reinette,  Pennock's  red  winter,  Canadian  Reinette,  Bellfiower, 
Osipee  Cream,  Lyscom,  Ribstone  pippin,  Murphy,  new  red  Crab, 
Boxford,  Gravenstein,  Rambour  Franc,  Marden's  Blush,  Fall  pip- 
pin. Fall  Harvey,  Sam  Young,  Pound,  Ortley  pippin,  Ross  Nou- 
pariel. 

From  D.  Haggerston,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  pears,  many  of  them  specimens  of  great  beauty: — 
Bartlett,  Andrews,  Bon  Chretien,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  Verte  Longue. 
Sieulle,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Chaumontel,  Colmar  Souverain,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Beurr^  Blanc,  Verte  longue  Panache,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Fortunee,  Beurr^  d' Angleterre,  Bezi  Vaet,  Bergamotte  Cadette, 
Beurr6  d' Amalis,  Poir  de  Hiver,  Beurr^  de  Hiver,  Doyenne  Gris, 
Colmar,  Colmar  d'  Ete,  Beurr^  Diel,  St.  Germain,  Napoleon,  brown 
Beurr^,  St.  Michael,  Beurr^  Gris,  Colmar  Epineaux,  Bezi  de  Mon- 
tigny,  Epine  d'  Ete,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  St.  Ger- 
main Panache,  Beurr6  Dore,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  GaoselPs  Bergamot; 
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aUo,  fine  black  Hamburg,  Morocco,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  white 
Sweetwater,  and  white  Frontignac  grapes:  Nectarines, — Violet,  Due 
de  Filley,  Downton,  Brignon,  and  red  Roman:  Peaches, — Koyal 
Charlotte,  Noblesse,  Double  Mountain,  Royal  George,  white  Mag- 
dalen, Gros  Mignonne,  Teton  de  Venus. 

From  Otis  Johnson,  a  choice  display  of  fine  pears,  as  follows: — 
Buffum,  Princess  d'  Orange,  Burgomestre,  Catillac,  Pound,  Beurr6 
d'Arembersr,  Summer  Thorn,  Roi  de  Wurtemhurg,  Easter  Beurr^, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Passe  Colmar,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Napoleon, 
Washington,  Bon  Louise  de  Jersey,  green  Sugar,  St.  Michael,  Ja- 
lousie, Hericart,  Bnrtlett,  Admiral,  Culotte  de  Swisse,  Long  green 
of  Autumn,  three  kinds  names  unknown. 

From  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Pears, — Benrr^  d'Aremberg, 
Easter  Beurr^,  Gapiaumont,  Glout  Morceau  or  Beurr^  d'Aremherg 
of  France,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Fulton,  Catillac,  Dr.  Hunt's  Con- 
necticut, Passe  Colmar:  Peaches, — Malta  or  Belle  de  Paris,  Cath- 
arine, Old  Mixon,  Vineuse,  Tardif,  Pavie  Abricote.  From  E.  M. 
Richards,  Dedbam,  Lyscom,  Fall  Sopsavine,  Fall  pippin,  Seek-no- 
furtber,  and  Codlin  apples.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Woburn,  Martin 
Rareripe  peaches.  From  Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury,  Pears, — Cap^ 
aheaf,  Bartlett,  Fondante  Bergamot  of  Van  Mods,  kind  name  un- 
known. 

From  B.  V.  French,  Braintree,  Pears, — Forelle,  Beurr^  Romain, 
Jaminette,  Long  green,  Louis  Bonne,  Beurr^  Van  Mons,  Buffum, 
Beurr^  Gris,  five  kinds  unknown:  Apples, — Dutch  Codlin,  Canada 
Reinette,  yellow  Bellflower,  Jericho,  Monstrous  pippin,  Rusgles, 
Moore's  red  Winter,  French's  Sweet,  Gardiner's  Striped,  Gardiner's 
Sweet,  and  six  varieties,  names  unknown.  From  A.  D.  WitliamSi 
Roxbury,  Apples, — Porter,  Ram's  Horn,  Lady,  Gravenstein:  Pears, 
— Bartlett,  and  a  kind  unknown:  Grapes, — black  Hamburg.  From 
Dr.  Burnet,  Southborough,  Pears, — Kenrick  of  Van  Mons,  Burnet, 
Henrietta  of  Van  Mons;  and  seedling  apples.'  From  Walter  Cor- 
nel, Milton,  by  Jos.  Arnold,  Jr.,  black  Hamburg  grapes.  From 
John  Hovey,  Roxbury,  Grapes, — Sweetwater,  (open  culture:) 
Peaches, — red  Rareripe:  Apples, — Pumpkin  Sweet:  Pears, — ^iiame 
unknown. 

From  Alexander  McLennan,  gardener  to  W.  Pratt,  Eso.,  Water- 
town,  Grapes, — black  Hamburg,  St.  Peters,  Royal  Muscadine, 
Sweetwater;  and  Bartlett  pears.  From  William  llurd,  Newton, 
Pears, — Bartlett:  Apples,— Fall  Harvey,  Cathead.  From  Stephen 
Faunce,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Grapes, — white  Chasselas  and  black  Ham- 
burg, both  open  culture;  and  fine  seedling  peaches.  From  John  A. 
Kenrick,  Newton,  peaches, — Spring  Grove,  Vanzandt  Superb:  Ap- 
ples,— Baldwin,  Hightop  Sweetin?,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch.  From 
Samuel  Phippa,  Dorchester,  Bartlett  pears  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
From  Frederick  Tudor,  Nahnnt,  Winship's  peaches:  Pears, — 
Bezi  Vaet,  Wilkinson,  Beurr^  Ranee,  Napoleon,  brown  Beurr€, 
Bleeker's  Meadow.  From  John  Hill,  West  Cambridge,  Lemon 
Rareripe  peaches,  a  large  quantity,  of  great  beauty.  From  AmoB 
Hill,  West  Cambridge,  Porter  apples.  From  Edward  Newberry, 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  a  large  basket  of  Jacques's  yellow  peaches.  From 
^.  D.  Chaae,  Lynn,  Crawford'd  early  peaches. 
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From  S.  Pond,  Cambridgeport,  Pears. — Duchess  d*Angou1eme, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  Diel,  Andrews,  Bnrtlett,  Gushing,  Burnet,  Ur- 
baniste,  Dix,  Easter  Beurr^,  Julienne,  Wilbur,  St.  Ghislain:  Plums^ 
— Lombard,  Semiana,  Corse's,  Coolidge.  From  C.  Ford,  Roxbury, 
Pears, — two  baskets  of  St.  Michael,  one  basket  of  Seckel.  From 
Thomas  Dowse,  Cambrideeport,   Pears, — Seckel,  and  Broca's  Ber- 

famot.  From  Stephen  vv.  Jackson,  Boston,  Orange  quinces, 
'rom  J.  T.  Wheel wri«rht,  Newton,  Apples, —  Washington,  Green- 
ings: Pears, — Bartlett,  Chaumontelle.  From  D.  B.  Whitney,  North- 
borough,  Apples, — Quince,  Red,  Herefordshire,  red  Streak,  blue 
Pearmain,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Cathead,  Summer  Pearmain,  red  Ham- 
burg: Pears, — Beurr6  Bosc,  Harvard.  From  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  North- 
borough,  apples,  names  unknown.  From  Cheever  Newhall,  Dor- 
chester, Pears, — St.  Michael,  Pound,  Beurr^  Ranee,  Beurr^  Diel, 
Bartlett,  Napoleon,  Surpasse  Yirgoiilouse,  Wilkinson,  Chaumontelle: 
Apples, — Gravenstein,  Williams's  Favorite,  Pippin. 

From  William  Oliver,  Dorchester,  President  peaches:  Pears, — 
Duchess  d'  Angouleme,  Seckel,  St.  Michael,  Urbaniste,  Capinumont, 
Broca's  Bergainot.  From  George  Brown,  Beverly,  Pears, — Bartlett, 
Seckel,  browi^  Beurr^,  Jalousie,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  Urbaniste, 
Easter  Beurr^,  St.  Michael,  La  Vanstalle  or  Princess  of  Orange,  two 
French,  names  unknown:  Apples, — Drap  d'Or,  Spitzemburg,  Bald- 
win, Pomme  d'Api,  Cresy,  Sweeting,  Pickman  pippin,  Siberian  crab, 
blue  pearmain  :  white  Melacaton  peaches  :  Harrison  nectarines. 
From  William  Stearns,  Salem,  Pears, — Tarbell,  Chelmsford,  Endi- 
cott.  From  Josiah  Lovett,  2d,  Bev«rlv,  Pears, — Duchess  cl'  Angou- 
leme, Beurr^  Diel,  Bartlett,  Beurr^  d'  Aremherg,  Seckel,  Bezi  de 
la  Motte,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg:  Apples, — Baldwin,  Drap  d'  Or, 
Kilham  Hill.  From  William  Mcintosh,  West  Roxbury,  Apples, — 
Pumpkin  sweeting,  Roxbury  russet.  Fall  russet,  Snow  russet,  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh:  Pears,  four  kinds,  unknown.  From  George  Pierce,  West 
Cambridge,  Peaches, — Willow,  Royal  George. 

From  S.  Downer,  Dorchester,  Pears, — Dix,  Roi  de  Wurtem- 
burg, Beurr^  Diel,  Urbaniste,  Fulton,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  d'Arem- 
burg,  Wilkinson,  Monsieur  John:  Apples, — JE^sopus  Spitzemburg, 
Show,  Horn  or  Ramshorn,  Pumpkin  sweet.  From  J.  F.  Pierce, 
Dorchester,  Squash  apples,  St. Michael  pears.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor, 
Boston,  Pears, — Bartlett,  Bon  Chretien,  Bonne  Louise,  Urbaniste, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Chnumontelle,  St.  Michael,  Sylvanche  Verte, 
Passe  Colmar,  St. Germain, Belle  Harvard :  Peaches, — Seedlings,  three 
kinds:  Apples, — Chandler,  Porter,  Greening,  Pearmain,  Queen  Anne, 
Lewis's  Favorite,  black  Gilliflower,  Spitzemburg,  Baldwin,  Pippin, 
Peck's  Pleasant,  Hawthorndean,  Nonsuch,  Striped,  Company,  Beno- 
ni,  Black.  By  S.  G.  Whiting,  Dedham,  Pears,— St.  Michael,  Whit- 
ing. By  H.  H.  Crapo,  New  Bedford,  Sweetwater  grapes.  By  J.  L. 
Ferguson,  Isabella  grapes. 

From  George  Lee,  West  Cambridge,  Apples, — Ribston  pippins, 
Swan's  sweeting:  Pears,  unknown:  EIruge  nectarines:  native  Perry 
grapes.  From  J.  Fisher,  Brookline,  Pears, — Bartlett,  Seckel,  St.  Mi- 
chael, Andrews,  Wilkinson,  Roi  de  Wurtemburg,  Passe  Colmar, 
one  unknown.  From  Nathaniel  Clapp,  Dorchester,  Pears, — Bart- 
lett, Broca's  Bergamot:  Peaches, — Seedling,  Clingstones.  From  Eld- 
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ward  Winslow,  ftoxbury,  Roi  de  Wurtemburff  pears:  Melacaton 
peaches.  From  D.  K.  Wilder,  Lancaster,  by  Sir.  Carter,  Boston, 
apple,  known  as  the  Graft,  large  and  handsome.  From  S.  R.  John- 
son, Charlestown,  white  Chasselas  grapes,  open  culture.  From  P.P. 
Spaulding,  Chelmsford,  Pears, — St.  Michaels,  unknown  (French.) 
From  James  Vila,  Lexington,  black  Hamburg  grapes.  From  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Pears, — Long  Green,  of  Autumn,  and  brown  Beurr^ 
from  dwarf  trees  on  quince  stocks. 

From  Elijah  Vose,  Dorchester,  Pears, — Napoleon,  Maria  Louise, 
Urbaniste,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Buffum,  Dix,  Bezi  de  la  Moite, 
Long  green.  Warden,  Cushing,  Pope's  Quaker,  Roi  de  Wurtem- 
burg:  Apples, — Gravenstein,  Boxford,  Summer  pearmain,  Haw- 
thorndean.  Lady  Haley's  Nonsuch,  large  red  sweeting.  From  N.  N. 
Dyer,  Abington,  Apples, — Hightop  sweeting,  two  seedlings.  From 
Dana  Dowse,  Brighton,  Monstrous  pippin  apples.  From  Kendall 
Bailey,  Charlestown,  Grapes. — white  Sweetwater,  Isabella,  red  Chas- 
selas. From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton,  Apples, — Gloria  Mun- 
di.  Porter,  Greening,  Golden  russet,  River,  Lauy,  Baldwin:  Pears, 
Napoleon,  Urbaniste,  Seckel,  Rousselett  de  Rheims,  Julienne, 
brown  Beurr^,  Maria  Louise:  Peaches, — red  and  yellow  Rareripe, 
Teton  de  Venus,  red  Magdalen,  Petite  Magdalen,  Petite  France, 
I^emon  rareripe.  Late  Royal  George,  yellow  Melacaton,  Kenrick's 
Heath.  From  John  Hawkins,  Baltimore,  apples  without  name. 
From  Messrs.  Winship,  Brighton, — Shepherdia,  or  Buffalo  berry, 
Physklis  peruviana,  three  kinds,  a  new  fruit  from  Calcutta,  South 
America,  and  the  State  of  Michigan.  From  Francis  R.  Bigelow, 
Medford,  Isabella  grapes:  Apples, — Rambour  Franc,  Monstrous 
ippin,  red  and  green  Sweet:  Pears, — Spanish  Good  Christian,  St. 
'ichael. 

Vegetables. — From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  white  carrots. 
From  S.  Downer,  Dorchester,  Missouri  marrow  squash.  From  W. 
Mcintosh,  Roxbury,  Chenango  potatoes.  From  S.  Sweetser,  Wo- 
burn,  tomatoes.  From  EInah  Vose,  Dorchester,  Lima  beans.  From 
Frnncis  K.  Bigelow,  Medford,  Cherry  tomatoes. 

From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Hancock's  Early,  Early  Hill,  Pollard  and  Dean 
potatoes:  Autumnal  Marrow  squashes  (true.)  From  J.  L.  L.  F. 
Warren,  Brighton,  white  Altringham  carrots,  Sugar  beet,  yellow, 
crimson  and  scarlet  tomatoes.  F'rom  Mr.  Everett,  Wrentham,  Peach 
tomatoes.  From  Otis  Johnson,  Lynn,  parsnips,  carrots  and  water- 
melons. From  Marshal  Wyman,  Wobum,  tomatoes.  From  Josiah 
Lovett,  3d,  Beverly,  beets,  carrots,  &c.,  a  great  variety.  From  A. 
D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  squashes,  beets,  carrots,  purple  egg  plants. 
From  John  Hovey,  Roxbury,  tomatoes. 

Sept,  25<A. — An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  to-day,  but  there  be- 
ing no  business  of  importance  to  oe  transacted,  it  was  dissolved. 
[We  omitted  to  mention,  in  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
18(h,  the  following  business,  which  was  transacted  at  that  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  the  Societjr  were  presented  to  Mr.  W.  Kenrick,  for 
the  new  edition  of  the  American  Orehardist, 

A  letter  was  read,  from  Mr.  John  P.  Cloutman,  on  the  sabject  of 
destroying  the  curculio,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fruits. 


fi 
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Samuel  C.  Mann,  of  Dedbam,  and  E.  W.  Mudge,  of  Lynn,  were 
admitted  subscription  members.] 

No  exhibition  was  made  to  day. 

Oct.  ^d. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Societv  for  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers was  held  to-day — th6  President  in  the  chair.  The  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  a  previous  meeting,  laid  upon  the  table 
a  printed  ticket  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  a  motion  being 
made,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  said  officers.  Messrs. 
French  and  G.'osvenor  were  appointed  a  committee  to  sort  and  count 
the  votes.  The  whole  number  of  ballots  given  in  was  thirty,  and  th» 
following  gentlemen  were  elected : — 

President,  M.  P.  Wilder. 
Viee-Presidents.—B.  V.  French,  Jona.  Winship,  C.   Newhall, 

E.  M.  Richards. 
Treasurer.— S.  Walker. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — J.  E.  Teschemacher. 
Recording  Secretary. — Eben.  Wight. 

Professor  of  Botany  and    Vegetable   Physiology, — John   Lewis 
Russell,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Entomology.— T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistry. — S.  L.  Dana,  M.  D. 

Standifg  Committees. 

Committee  on  Fruits. — B.  V.  French,  chairman;  R.  Mannini?,  P. 
B.  Hovey,  Jr.,  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  W.  Kenrick,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  S.  Pond, 
O.  Johnson,  S.  Walker,  F.  W.  Macondry,  J.  Breck. 

Committee  on  Flowers. — C.  M.  Hovey,  chairman;  D.  Haggerston, 
J.  Breck,  S.  Sweetser,  S.  R.  Johnson,  W.  E.  Carter,  J.  Srickney. 

Committee  on  Feo^etables. — S.  Pond,  chairman;  P.  B.  Hovey,  Jr., 
Rufus  Howe,  John  Hovey,  A.  D.  Williams,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  J.JL  L. 

F,  Warren. 

Committee  on  the  Library. — M.  P.  Wilder,  chairmRu;  R.  T. 
Paine,  C.  K.  Dillaway,  C.  M.  Hovey,  B.  V.  French,  S.  Walker. 

Committee  on  Synonyms  of  Fruits. — R.  Manning,  chairman,  S. 
Downer,  E.  M.  Richards,  W.  Kenrick. 

Executive  Committee. — M,  P.  Wilder,  chairman;  William  Oliver, 
B.  V.  French,  E.  M.  Richards,  C.  M.  Hovey. 

Finance  Committee. — E.  Vose,  chairman  ;  W.  Oliver,  B,  V. 
French. 

J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren  declined  serving  on  the  Vegetable  Committee. 

It  was  voted  that  the  constitution  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  article,  the  words  following,  ^'except  that  the  officers 
elected  on  the  first  Saturday  of  October,  1840,  shall  continue  in  office 
until  the  first  Saturday  of  April,  1843." 

The  Society  also  voted,  that  the  sum  of  fifVy  dollars  be  given  to 
Mr.  Manning,  as  a  gratuity  for  the  great  number  of  different  kinds 
of  fruits  he  has  succeeded  in  cultivating,  and  for  being  so  eminently 
conspicuous  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
for  the  thirteenth  annual  exhibition,  and  to  the  special  committee  of 
arrangements  for  the  dinner. 

The  following  persons  were  admitted  subscription  members: — 
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Joseph  Bradlee,  Orra  A.  TafU,  Richard  N.  Perrv,  £.  D.  Clark, 
Nathaniel  Greene,  O.  G.  Wvman,  Abel  Phelps,  John  L.  Tucker, 
Jabez  W.  Barton,  George  W.  Gordon,  Melancthon  Smith,  John 
Hill,  John  G.  Tappan,  and  George  Davenport,  Boston;  Nathaniel 
Tucker,  Dorchester;  Thomas  Leighton,  East  Cambridge;  £.  Edes 
Bradshaw,  Charlestown;  H.  Emerson,  and  Charles  Bobbins,  South 
Reading:  Z.  B.  Porter,  Brighton;  Thomas  Small  wood,  Newton; 
Samuel  JBarnard,  Watertowu;  William  N.  Flynt,  Monson;  John 
Owen,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Edward  Jones,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Isaac  Uurd,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, were  admitted  as  corresponding  members. 

Adjourned  four  weeks,  to  October  SO. 

Exhibited,  Flower8;~From  the  President,  a  variety  of  dahlias, 
among  which  were  Marshal  Soult,  Unique,  Lady  Batburst,  Fireball, 
Pickwick,  Ari^o,  Primrose,  Danecrofl  Rival,  Ovid,  and  Grace  Dar- 
ling. From  H.  W.  Dutton,  dahlias,  including  Charles  XJL,  Pick- 
wick, Striata  formosissima,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Unique,  &c.  From  D. 
Macintyre,  fine  specimens  of  Hope,  Eva,  Pickwick,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
aud  Lady  Bathurst  dahlias. 

From  Hovey  &  Co..  a  number  of  dahlias,  among  which  were 
Lady  Bathurst,  Eva,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Splendissima,  Lady  Clifton, 
Unique,  &c.  From  John  Hovey,  a  number  of  dahlias  and  bounuefs. 
From  J.  J.  Low,  Marshal  Soult,  Mrs.  Cox,  Pope,  Eva,  Virgin 
Queen,  Lady  Bathurst,  and  Suffolk  Hero  dahlias.  From  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  a  variety  of  dahlias,  among  which  were  Eva,  Bontisholl, 
Mrs.  Rushton,  fiic.  From  Messrs.  Wins!  ips,  bouquets.  From  J. 
L.  L.  F.  Warren,  bouquets. 

Fruit: — From  the  President,  fine  brown  Beurr^  and  Calabasse 
pears.  From  R.  Manning,  Urbaniste,  Beurr^  Bronze,  Belle  of  Flan- 
ders, St.  Michael,  Foster's  St.  Michael,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Long  green. 
Jalousie,  Heathcot,  Alpha,  brown  Beurr^,  Fulton,  Wilkinson,  Ja- 
lousie (of  La  Vended,)  and  a  kind  of  pear  name  unknown.  From 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  fine  lemon  clingstone  peaches.  From  S.  Pond,  blue 
Imperatrice  plums.  From  S.  R-  Jonnson,  handsome  Sweetwater 
grapes  (out-door  cultivation.)  From  Col.  Bigelow,  fine  St.  Michael 
pears,  and  blue  pearmain  apples.  From  P.  Wainwright,  large  red 
apples.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  peaches,  and  Schuylkill  and 
Sweetwater  grapes. 

October  Sth  and  9fA.— Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th, 
were  appointed  by  the  Flower  Committee  for  the  second  grand 
dahlia  show  of  the  Society;  but  owing  to  the  unfortunnte  destruction 
of  the  plants  by  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which  occurred 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  and  Sd,  it  was  impossible  to  make  an  exhibi- 
tion at  that  time;  but  as  arrangements  had  previously  been  made  for 
the  occasion,  it  was  decided  by  the  Flower  Committee  to  put  the 
time  off  to  the  8th  and  9th,  with  the  hope  that  the  plants  might  re- 
cover sufficiently  to  open  a  sufficieut  number  of  flowers,  and  make  a 
good  display. 

The  Committee  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  the  exhibition 
was  so  meagre  that  it  was  voted  by  the  dahlia  growers  present,  to 
dispense  with  the  award  of  premiums  according  to  the  schedule  of- 
fered, and  to  place  the  whole  in  the  hands  of  the  Flower  Committee, 
for  their  further  action. 
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A  few  standfl  were  put  up,  as  follows:— 
Premier  Prize. 

H.  W.  DuttoQ,  Jos.  StickDey,  J.  Cadness,  D.  Macintyre,  and 
Hovey  &  Co. 

SiKGLE  Bloom. 
S.  Sweetser,  D.  Macintyre,  and  J.  Cadness. 

DIVISION  A. 

Best  twenty-four. — J.  Stickney,  Jos.  Banks. 
Best  twelve. — J.  Stick  ney,  Hovey  &  Co. 
Best  six. — Uo?ey  &  Co. 

DIVISION  B. 

Best  six. — J.  G.  Sprague. 

None  of  the  stands  were  very  good,  or  worthy  of  the  premiums 
offered. 

October  16th. — Exhibited.  Flowers:— Several  fine  dahlias  from 
Jos.  Silckney,  D.  Macintyre,  H.  W.  Dutton,  P.  Barnes,  J.  Cad- 
ness, and  J.  G.  Spra^ue. 

Some  remarkably  fine  specimens  were  displayed: — a  stand  of  six, 
viz.,  Hope,  Eva,  Conductor,  Pickwick,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Con- 
ductor, from  Mr.  Macintyre,  was  superb.  A  stand  of  six,  compris- 
ing Hylas,  Pickwic'*.,  Amato,  Low's  Conservative,  Rienzi,  and  Eva, 
from  J.  Stickney,  was  also  fine.  Several  other  excellent  stands  of 
six  were  exhibited. 

A  few  very  superior  specimens  of  pansies  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co. 

Fruit: — From  W.  Kenrick,  Norton's  Virginia  seedling,  and  Elsin- 
burg  grapes.  From  Hovey  &  Co.,  Tokalon,  and  Pond's  seedling 
grapes.  From  Capt.  Lovett,  winter  Nelis,  Prince's  St.  Germain, 
Passe  Col  mar,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Easter 
Beurr^,  and  Pound  pears,  all  handsome  specimens. 

October  ^d.^ Exhibited.  Flowers: — From  Hovey  &  Co.,  a  fine 
bloom  of  the  Maid  of  Bath  dahlia,  the  only  one  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited during  the  season.  From  D.  Macintyre,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Conductor.  From  Jos.  Stickney,  fine  blooms  of  Grace  Darling, 
Unique,  Hylas,  and  Conservative.  From  H.  Vy.  Dutton,  a  variety 
of  dahlias,  among  which  were  Grace  Darling,  Charles  XII.,  and 
Constantia. 

Bouquets  were  exhibited  from  J.  Hovey,  W.  Kenrick,  Misses 
Sumner,  and  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren. 

Fruit: — From  Perrin  May,  Boston,  two  fine  clusters  of  the  black 
Hamburg  grape,  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  each,  raised  in  the 
open  air.  From  the  President  of  the  Society,  brown  Benrr6  and 
B«?urr^  Diel  pears,  and  Gravenstein  apples.  From  H.  Plympton, 
St.  Michael  pears.  From  J.W.  Sever,  St.  Germain  pears.  From  B. 
Guild,  a  large  handsome  apple  of  excellent  quality,  from  a  tree  im- 
ported from  England  by  Capt.  Wild,  now  growing  on  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  A.  Andrews,  Lancaster,  Mass.;  the  Committee  did  not  discover 
its  name.  From  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Napoleon,  Seckel,  and  two 
other  kinds  of  pears;  and  Sweetwater,,  handsome  IsabellaSi  Ham- 
burg, and  one  other  kind  of  grapes,  and  Porter  apples. 
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Art.  III.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Potatoes: 

--  >perb«LiTe1.. 

<^^»*"°«^' J  jjer  bushel,. 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushe!. 
Turnips,  per  busliel: 

GoiDDion, 

RutaBaga, 

Onions: 

Jled,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch,. . . . , 

White, per  bushel,. . . . 

Yellow,  per  bushel,. . 

Beets,  per  bushel, 

Carrots,  per  busliel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel,. .... 
Bhallot8,per  pound, .... 
Garlic,  per  pound, .... 
Horaeiudish,  per  pound . 


From 

*Ct8, 

60 
€0 
2  00 
1  00 
I  26 
60 
1  00 

r5 

87J 

2i 
2i 
1  00 
60 
75 
62^ 
75 
20 
124 
10 


Cabbaget,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  doz: 

Savoy, ^  •  • 

Drumhead, • 

Red  Dutch 

Brocoli,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, 

lettuce,  per  head, 

Beans,  shelled,  per  quart,. .. 

Celery,  per  root 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal. 

Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 

Poland  Sweet Herbt. 


To 

ffcts. 

76 
2  25 

1  60 

66 

1  26 

87i 
60 

8 
8 

76 


124 


60 

76 

75 

124 

124 


10 
25 
S74 


26 

17 

6 

6 

8 


76 
I  00 

25 

25 

3 


S^uashtM  and  Pumpkinw. 

Canada  Crookneck,per  lb.. 
Autumnal  Marrow,  per  pound 
Winter  (>ookneck,  per  lb. 
Putapkinst  each,    


From  I  To 
9  cts.  9  cts . 


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert: 

Baldwins,  per  barrel, 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Greenings,  per  barrel,. . .  • 

Blue  pearmains,  per  ban-el, 

New  York  pippins,per  bbl. 

Common,  per  barrel,. . . 

Pippins,  per  bushel,. . . , 

Porter,  per  bushel 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 

Pears,  per  half  peck: 

Passe  Colmar, < 

Messire  Jean, 

St.  Germain 

Chaumontel,. . « 

St.  Michael, • 

Common, 

Baking,  per  bushel,. . . 
Peaches,  per  half  peck. . 
Tomatoes,  per  half  peck,. 

Watermelons,  each, 

Citron  melons,  each, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . 
Grapes  per  poimd: 

niack  Hamburg,  (forced,) 

While  Sweetwater(  forced) 

Isabellas 

Catawba 

Sweetwater, 

Malaga,  (white) 

Malaga,  (purple) 

Pine-apples,  each 

Quinces,  per  bushel, 

Berberries,  per  bushel, . . 

Lemons,  per  dozen 

Oranges,  per  doz 

Walnuts,  per  bushel,. . . . 
Chestnuts,  per  bushel,. . . 


14 

14 

1 

124 


2  60 
2  00 
200 

2  50 

3  60 
1  26 
1  00 
200 

1  00 

76 

50 

75 

60 

874 

26 

50 

50 

20 

124 

124 

50 

60 
374 

lit 

25 
20 
25 
25 

2  00 
75 
26 
26 

1  50 
225 


2 

2 

n 

20 


2  60 
2  60 
8  00 

1  60 
1  25 
800 


60 

1  75 

26 
25 


1  76 


25 

371 
2  50 


Parsley,  per  half  peck.,. 

Sage,  per  pound, *  •  -x,   X ' ''~"  j ' SS  SO 

Marjofiim,*^per  bunch, 6  124  Oranges,  per  doz.     26  W 

Saviry ,  per  bunch 6  124  Walnuts,  per  bushel,. o  M  2  60 

Speaririint,(gn«n,)pr.  b»och,  •  -    -^^^-n"*-  — '  bi«h«l 2  26  2  60 

Remarks.— Two  months  having  elapsed  since  our  last  report,  ow- 
in«r  to  our  remarks  for  October  having  been  crowded  out,  tlierc  ts 
quite  an  alteration  in  the  market.  Many  articles  which  were  then 
abundant,  are  now  entirely  gone,  and  of  others  the  slock  is  nearly 
exhausted. 
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The  month  of  September  was  cool,  and  accompanied  with  a  grreat 
deal  of  dull  rainy  weather,  making  up  in  some  degree  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  moistnre  in  August.  Many  crops,  particularly  late  pota- 
toes, ruta  bagas,  cabbages,  &c.,  received  great  benefit  from  such 
weather.  October  continued  favorable  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
month,  without  any  hard  frosts,  which  enabled  the  farmer  to  reap 
his  crops  at  a  favorable  season,  and  in  good  condition. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  which  at  one  period  it  was  feared  would  be 
very  scarce,  have  come  in  considerably  abundant,  and  prices  have 
continued  to  fall  off  a  little  up  to  the  present  time,  ana  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  will  remain  at  about  our  present  quotations  for  some 
time:  Sweet  are  plenty,  and  very  good.  Turnips  are  abundant,  and 
of  etcellent  quality.  Onions  were  never  better;  it  is  in  such  warm 
dry  seasons  that  they  arrive  at  full  perfection.  Parsnips  have  yet 
only  come  to  hand^in  very  small  lots.  Cabbages  are  rather  late,  and 
not  as  larffe  as  usual,  but  the  present  weather  is  favorable  to  their 
growth.  Beans  are  all  gone.  Celery  comes  to  hand  of  fine  size^ 
and  excellent  quality.  Squashes  are  rather  a  medium  crop  of  only 
medium  quality:  the  dry  weather  of  August  nearly  killed  the  vines: 
good  autumnal  marrows  command  our  highest  quotations. 

FruU. — The  fruit  market  has  been  very  well  supplied  throughout 
the  fall:  there  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  stock  of  peaches  the  past 
season,  ever  raised  in  New  England;  the  market  was  literally  filled; 
great  quantities  were  sent  to  the  New  York  market,  the  New  Jersey 
crop  having  totally  failed;  but  notwithstanding  this  outlet,  prices 
ranged  exceedingly  low.  Plums  were  likewise  very  abundant,  but 
the  crop  was  injured  by  the  heavv  rains  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Pears  have  been  received  in  fair  quantities,  and  of  good 
sorts,  such  as  are  now  named  in  our  quotations.  The  crop  of 
apples  is  very  good,  and  prices  will  probably  range  about  the  same 
as  they  now  are,  for  some  time:  handsome  Porters,  kept  in  good 
order,  now  command  very  high  rates.  Cranberries  are  plenty  and 
good.  Malaga  grapes  have  been  received,  which,  together  with  the 
stock  of  Isat^llas  and  forced  kinds,  has  afforded  a  good  supply. 
Chestnuts  are  rather  scarce:  a  verv  large  crop  was  expected,  but 
they  have  not  come  in  only  in  imall  lots. — M,  T.y  Boston,  October 
39,  1841. 
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FOR  NOVEMBER. 


FRUIT    DEPARTMEITT. 

Orape  vines  in  the  green-house  will  yet  be  perfecting  their  wood : 
as  the  leaves  drop  off  they  should  be  gathered  up,  and  carried  out  of 
the  house.    Give  air  abundantly  in  all  fine  weather. 
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Strawberry  bed$  should  be  attended  to,  and  kept  clear  of  jireeds. 
New  beds,  planted  late,  may  have  a  very  light  protection  of  leaves 
on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Raspberry  plants  ahould  be  prepared  for  laying  down  the  latter 
part  of  the  month. 

CurrarU  and  Gooseberry  bushes  may  be  transplanted  now  with 
safety. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  with  good  success  this 
month. 

Peaeh  trees  or  grape  vines  in  pots  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar 
the  latter  part  of  the  mouth. 

FLOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia  roots  not  yet  taken  up  should  be  attended  to  immediately. 

Tulips  and  hyadrUhs,  if  not  already  planted,  may  be  set  out  any 
time  this  month  with  good  success.  Hyacinth  bulbs  may  be  put  into 
pots,  and  placed  in  frames,  where  they  may  remain  till  January, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  the  parlor. 

Faonies  may  yet  be  removed  with  safety. 

Carnations  and  pieotees  should  be  placed  in  frames,  for  protectioo 
from  severe  frosts. 

Azaleas  should  be  sparingly  watered  now. 

Chinese  primroses  may  be  repotted  now. 

Stock  gtlliflowers  should  be  protected  in  frames,  or  removed  to  the 
green-house. 

Camellias  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds,  and  should  be  liberally 
watered.    Sow  the  seeds,  if  not  done  before. 

Roses  wanted  for  forcing,  should  be  taken  up  and  potted.  Many 
of  the  half  hardy  kinds  growing  in  the  open  border,  should  be  cov- 
ered up  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Dwarf  rocket  larkspur ,  candy tufl,  elarkia,  and  other  hardy  annual 
seeds,  should  be  planted  this  month . 

Ericas  should  be  carefully  watered,  and  stand  in  an  airy  situatioo 
near  the  glass,  if  possible. 

Oxalises  may  yet  be  potted  for  a  successional  crop  of  flowers. 

Crocuses,  narcissuses,  lilies,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs,  may  be 
planted  out  during  November. 

Verbenas,  and  all  similar  half  hardy  plants,  may  be  kept  in  fine 
condition  in  dry  frames,  protected  from  the  frost  by  a  banking  of 
earth,  and  a  covering  of  straw  or  leaves  over  the  top.  Dahlia  roots 
keep  well  in  this  way. 

Geraniums,  which  have  grown  strong,  may  now  be  shifted  into 
the  next  sized  pots. 

Chrysanthemums,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  frame  or  the  cellar. 

Mignonette,  in  pots,  should  now  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house, near  the  glass,  or  removed  to  the  parlor;  being  careful  not  to 
give  water  too  freely. 

Cactuses,  to  flower  well  in  the  spring,  should  now  have  a  situation 
in  the  green-house  in  a  cool  place,  as  near  the  ijlass  as  possible,  and 
receive  only  small  supplies  or  water,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 

Engli$h  Dahlia  Exhihilionn  for  1841. — We  presume  thnt  we  can- 
not occupy  a  few  pages  of  our  Magazine  more  acceptably  to  a 
portion  of  our  reaciers,  particularly  to  all  amateur  cultivators  of  the 
dahlia,  than  to  give  some  account  of  the  dahlia  exhibitions  which 
have  taken  place  in  England  the  past  autumn.  The  season  appears 
to  have  been  nnui<ually  favorable  for  an  abundant  bloom,  and,  from 
the  reports  which  have  already  reached  us,  we  judge  that  the  exhi- 
bitions were  superior  to  any  thini^  ever  before  seen:  this,  of  course, 
was  to  be  expected,  as  the  continued  progress  which  the  dahlia  is 
making  towards  perfection,  and  the  con.sequent  necessity  of  dis- 
canling  all  the  older  and  inferior  kinds,  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  beauty,  must  have  rendered  the  shows  of  the  past  au- 
tumn uncommonly  brilliant  and  splendid.  Thus,  while  our  own 
exhibitions  have  been  ruined  by  the  unpropitious  weather,  so  that 
cultivators  have  not  been  able  to  test  the  merits  of  many  of  their 
newest  and  rarest  kinds,  it  will  he  some  gratification  to  learn  how 
high  the  same  varieties  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  flor- 
ists and  amateurs. 

In  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  various  societies  which  have  held  their 
dahlia  shows,  we  shall  follow  the  same  plan  which  we  have  adopted 
in  previous  years,  that  i:^,  to  cive  the  names  of  the  flowers  which 
were  containefl  in  the  stands  which  gained  the  highest  prize  at  each 
of  the  several  societies.  It  would  be  a  long  and  laborious  task  to  go 
over  and  select  out  individual  kinds  which  have  gained  the  most 
prizes,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so  with  certainty,  we  shall  name  a 
few,  which  appear  to  have  been  more  successful  than  others,  in  car- 
rying ofT  ]>rizes. 

In  addition,  we  shall  also  name  a  few  of  the  new  seedlings  of 
1840  and  1841,  which  have  been  awarded  premiums  as  varieties  of 
superior  excellence;  but  these  are  fewer  than  in  previous  years,  as 
VOL.  VII. NO.  XII.  66 
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we  are  happy  to  perceive  many  societies  have  determined  not  to  give 
any  prizes  for  seedlings,  unless  they  have  some  superior  qualities  to 
recommend  them,  above  those  already  in  cultivation.  Such  a  course 
is  the  only  true  one  to  prevent  the  great  quantity  of  new  varieties 
from  bein^  palmed  off  upon  the  public  at  high  prices,  merely  because 
they  are  new  seedlings. 

Our  list  of  societies  comprises  all  those  of  the  highest  standinf?  in 
the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  a  dozen.  As  that  at  Sail 
Hill  was  probably  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  we  shall  commence 
with  that  exhibition. 

Salt  Hill  Grand  FlorteuUural  and  Dahlia  Exhibition, — AAer  a 
lapse  of  four  years,  the  Salt  Hill  dahlia  show  has  been  revived  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness 
JPrince  Albert.  The  weather  proved  unfavorable,  and  prevented  the 
attendance  of  royalty  and  of  distinguished  individuals  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. But  the  exhibition  was  attended  by  all  the  celebrated 
growers  in  the  country,  and  was  allowed  to  surpass  all  other  shows 
of  the  season.     The  prize  was  as  follows: — 

First  Class. — Thirty-six  blooms,  (nine  entries.)  A  handsome 
pair  of  silver  candlesticks  to  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Slough,  for  Le 
Grand  Baudine,  Francis,  yellow  Defiance,  Springfield  Rival,  Brides* 
maid.  Royal  Standard,  Lady  Cooper,  Rival  Sussex,  Brown's  Defi- 
ance, Widnall's  Eclipse,  Chef  d'Ouvre,  Maria,  Egyptian  Prince, 
Maid  of  Bath,  King  of  Roses,  Lady  Middleton,  Pickwick,  Spring- 
field purple,  Lewisham  Rival,  Phenomenon,  Suffolk  Hero,  Bedford 
Rival,  Metella,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Andrew  Hofer,  Beauty  of 
the  Plain,  President  of  the  West,  Exquisite,  Climax,  Contender, 
Hope,  Grace  Darling,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Regina, 
and  Revenge  (Cox's.) 

The  first  prize  in  the  second  class  was  al!<o  gained  by  Mr.  Brown, 
and  the  first  in  the  third  class  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  grower  of  the 
Mnid  of  Bnth. 

The  Salisbury  and  West  of  England  Royal  Dahlia  Society. — This 
exhibition  was  a  verv  fine  one,  and  the  prize  awarded  as  follows: — 

NuRSEavMEN. — f"iCiy  blooms.  To  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  for 
Fanny  Keynes,  Constancy,  scnrlet  Defiance,  Argo,  Andrew  Hofer, 
Beaury  of  life  Plnin,  Pamplin's  Bloomsliury,  Conservative,  Le  Grand 
Bnudine,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Middleton,  Maid  of  Bath,  Mnria,  Metella, 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Pickwick,  President  of  the  West,  Phenomenon, 
Penelope,  Bree's  Rosa,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Springfield  purple,  Bowling- 
green  Rival,  Springall's  Conqueror,  Contender,  Climax,  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Egyptian  King,  Grace  Darling,  Lewisham  Rival,  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Rienzi,  Springfield  Rival,  Sufl^olk 
Hero,  Rival  Sussex,  Admirable,  Catileugh's  Eclipse,  WidnalPs 
Queen,  Cattleu»h's  Tournament,  Lynn  Rival,  Burnham  Hero,  Cox's 
Defiance,  Widnall's  Eclipse,  Union  Tournament,  Diomede,  StuarC 
Wortlry,  Hi^hgate  Rival,  Hope,  and  Marchioness  of  Bread<ilbane. 

Bristol  and  'CUfton  Dahlia  Society, — The  prize  as  follows: — 
Twenty-four  blooms.  Messrs.  MauJe  &  Co.,  for  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Maid  of  Bath,  Sir  John  Astley,  Lee's  Bloomsbury,  Qneen 
Dowager,  Pamplin's  Bloomsbury,  Maria,  Pickwick,  Springfield 
Rival,  Scarlet  Defiance,  Grace  Darling,  Hope,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Suf- 
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folk  Hero,  Phenomenon,  Conservative,  Bridesmaid,  Constancy,  Argo, 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Penelope,  scarlet  Defiance,  Le  Grand  Bau« 
dine,  President  of  the  West. 

Nottingham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, — Prize  as  follows: — 

Dahlias. — Twenty-four  blooms.  To  John  Spencer,  for  Highgate 
Rival,  Danecrofl  Rival,  Grand  Tournament,  Amethyst,  Optime, 
Lee's  Bloomsbury,  Argo,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Springfield  Rival, 
Pamplin's  Bloomsbury,  Maid  of  Bath,  Metella,  Spriniralt's  Con- 
queror, Phenomenon,  Lewisham  Rival,  Conservative,  Glory  of  the 
World,  Emperor  of  China,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Pickwick,  Ex- 
quisite. President  of  the  West,  Cox's  Defiance,  and  Egyptian  King. 

Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society, — There  was  a  very  great  com- 
petition among  the  dahlia  growers,  and  the  blooms  were  fine.  The 
first  prize  was  as  follows: —  * 

PaBMiEa  Prize. — Eighteen  blooms.  To  Mr.  Betteridge,  for 
Bloomsbury,  Royal  Standard,  Cox's  Defiance,  Girling's  Contender, 
Conservative,  Exquisite,  President  of  the  West,  Phenomenon,  Mope, 
Ovid,  Le  Grand  Baudine,  Optime,  Lady  Middleton,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Fanny  Keynes,  Elizalieth,  Rienzi.  and  Lewisham  Rival. 

Sunderland  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibition, — This  show  is 
stated  to  have  been  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  country.    The  prizes  were  open  to  all  England. 

NuasBRTMEN's  Class — Thirty-six  blooms.  To  Messrs.  Hedley 
&  Sons,  for  Queen  Dowager,  Springfield  purple,  Andrew  Hofer, 
Cattleugh's  Eclipse,  Beauty  of  Hyde  Vale,  Lee's  Bloomsbury,  scar- 
let Rival,  Grace  Darling,  Maid  of  Bath,  Hornsey  Surprise,  Henri- 
etta, crimson  Defiance,  M.  Neeld,  Metelln,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart,  Cattleugh's  Tournament,  Dodd's  Mary,  Lady  Mid- 
dleton, Argo,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Phenomenon,  Pamplin's  Blooms- 
bury, Reffina,  Conqueror  of  the  World,  Roucre  et  Noir,  scarlet 
Eclipse,  Xerfoa,  Squibb's  Defiance,  Majestic,  Grand  Tournament, 
VcMta,  and  Widnall's  Queen. 

FloriciUtural  Society  of  London. — This  society  bad  a  very  splen- 
did .«hovv,  particularly  ot  seedlings.     Theprize  was  as  follows:^ 

NuRSERTMEN. — Thirty-six  blooms.  To  Mr.  Bates,  for  Lee's 
Bloomsbury,  Bree's  Rosa,  Maresfield  Hero,  Burnhatn  Hero,  Fran- 
cis, Le  Grand  Baudine,  Phenomenon,  Suffolk  Hero,  Dodd's  Mary, 
Marnuis  of  Lothian,  Andrew  Hofer,  Lady  Kinnaird,  President  of 
the  West,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Henrietta,  Rienzi, 
Bi:«hop  of  Winchester,  Cox's  Defiance,  Conservative,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Pickwick,  Climax,  Springfield  Rival,  Monarch,  Hope,  Argo, 
Sp^in^field  purple,  Key ne's  Constancy,  Fnnny  Keynes,  Amato,  Ex- 
cjuisite,  Lady  Middleton,  Maria,  Oxfordshire  Hero,  and  Maid  of 
Bath. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  (of  Scotland, )'-The  exhibition 
was  very  superior,  and  the  competition  in  dahlias  the  most  exteo^tvo 
and  brilliant  ever  witnessed  in  Edinburgh. 

NirasERTMBir. — Twenty  blooms.  To  Messrs.  Eagle  &  Hender- 
son, for  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Maid  of  Bath, 
Hero  of  Navarino,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Pickwick,  Egyptian 
King,  Fanny  Keynes,  Conqueror  of  the  World,  Hope,  Cox's  Defi- 
ance, Pamplin's  Bloomsbury,  Maria,  Phenomenon,  Rival  Sussex, 
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Hero  of  Seven  Oaks,  Lady  Douglas,  Springall's  Conqueror,  Rienzi, 
and  one  unknown. 

Everlnigh  Annual  Dahlia  Exhibition. — A  splendid  exhibition :  the 
prize  as  foliovvtfi-^ 

NaasERYMEV. — Thirty-six  IdoomH.  (Silver  cup,  value  ten  guin- 
eas.) To  Mr.  Keynes,  for  Grace  Darlinir,  %SpringalPs»  Conqueror, 
Conservative,  Andrew  Hofer,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Hi^h^ate  Ri- 
vnl,  Maid  of  Bath,  Maria,  Consitancy,  Widnali's  Eclipse,  Le  Grand 
Baudine,  Adriiirable,  Cox's  Defiance,  President  of  the  West,  Hojie, 
Marquiri  of  Lothian,  scarlet  Defiance,  Miss  Johnson,  Springfield 
Rival,  Fanny  Keynes,  scarlet  Le  Grand,  Rou^e  et  Noir,  Ar;;o,  Cat- 
tleugh's  Eclipse,  Penelope,  Elizabeth,  Bedford  Rival,  Climax,  Egyp- 
tian Kin^,  Conqueror  of  the  World,  Pavonin,  Widnall's  Queen, 
Beaul^r  of  the  Plain,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  and  Brown's  Defiance. 

Kent  and  Canterbury  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, — The  show 
of  dahlias  was  very  niaguificent;  the  prize  stand  containing  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Dahlias. — Twenty-four  blooms.  To  Rev.C.  Oxenden,  for  Hope, 
Defiance,  Ar^^o,  Conservative,  Bridesmaid,  Lady  Middleton,  Metella, 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Pickwick,  Andrew  Hofer,  Duchess  of  Rox- 
luir;;h,  Maid  of  Bath,  Francis,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  SufiTolk  Hero,  President  of  the  West,  Spriny:field  Rival,  Rival 
Sussex,  Hero  of  Wakefield,  Lady  Mill,  Amato,  and  Grace  Darling. 

Uxbridge  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society. — Prize : — 

NuKSBRTMEN. — Tweuiy-four  blooms.  To  Mr.  Bates,  for  Lee'a 
Blootnsbury,  Amato,  lanthe,  scarlet  Defiance,  Bishop  of  Winrhesier, 
Conservative,  President  of  the  West,  Le  Grand  Buudine,  Duchess 
of  Richmond,  Bi:«hop  of  Salisbury,  Bree's  Rosa,  Andrew  Hofer, 
Maid  of  Bath,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Rienzi,  Lewisham  Rival,  Spring- 
field Rival,  Windsor  Rival,  Hope,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Phenomenon, 
Grnnd  Turk,  and  Pickwick. 

Kingston  Royal  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society, — ^The 
first  class  comprised  stands  of  one  hundred  blooms  each;  but  as  that 
Dumlier  is  rather  too  long  to  enumerate,  we  tnke  the.second  class. 

NirasERYMEN. — Twenty-four  blooms.  To  Mr.  Wilmer,  for  yel- 
low Climax,  Bloomsbury  Lass,  Essex  Rival,  Amato,  Admirable, 
Lady  Middleton,  Le  Grand  Baudine,  Conservative,  Lady  Cooper, 
Glory  of  Plymouth,  Constancy,  bloomsbury  (Pamplin's,)  Burnham 
Hero,  Maria,  Indispensable,  Phenomenon,  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Maid  of  Bath,  Parsons's  Beauty,  Andrew  Hofer,  Mrs. 
Barclay,  Bridesmaid,  and  Springfield  Rival. 

Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Society, — The  names  of  one 
class  only  are  t?iven. 

Am\te(7R  Class. — Twenty-four  blooms.  To  Mr.  Knight,  for 
WidnalPs  Eclipse  and  Garrick,  scarlet  Defiance,  Hijihi^ate  Rivnl, 
Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Phenomenon,  Lewisham  Rival,  Queen  of  Sa- 
rum,  Grace  Darling,  Hyla««,  Optime,  Pamplin's  Bloomsbury,  Perfec- 
tion (Stubb's,)  Ruby,  Rival  Sussex,  Exquisite  (Holme<%'s,)  Le  Grand 
Buudine,  Springfield  Rival,  Marin,  Pickwick,  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
Andrew  Hofer,  Conservative,  and  Upway  Rivnl. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Cornwall. —-T his  was  a  very  splen- 
did exhibition. 
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First  Paizb. — Twent)r-four  blooms.  To  S.  Davey,  for  Beautjr 
of  Redwitb,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Amato,  Avon  Vale,  Rival,  Cbinese, 
President  of  the  West,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Argo,  Pickwick,  Cas- 
tanda,  DodtPs  Mary,  Ringleader,  Grace  Darling,  Lady  Middlcton, 
Painpliri'8  Bioom.sbury,  Monarch,  Eva,  Marqiiid  of  Lothian,  Virgin 
Queen,  Francis,  Lee'tf  Bloomsbury,  and  Roynl  Standard. 

Embracing,  as  these  do,  the  first  stands  of  the  several  societies, 
some  estimation  may  be  formed  of  the  real  merits  of  the  dahlias 
which  have  been  among  the  successful  flowers.  The  varieties  whicb 
apfiear  to  have  been  most  successful  are  Maid  of  Bath,  Andrew  Ho- 
fer,  l^ee's  Bloomsbury,  Pamplin's  Bloomsbury,  Optime,  Ph«*nome- 
non,  Grace  Darling,  WidnalPs  Eclipse,  Le  Grand  Baudine,  Wheel- 
er's Maria,  Lady  Middleton,  Pickwick,  President  of  the  West,  Con- 
servative, Argo,  Micholas  Nickleby,  Duchess  of  Kichmond,  Wid« 
nail's  Queen,  Lewishain  Rival,  Fanny  Keynes,  Rouj^e  et  Noir,  Cat- 
tlnugh's  Eclipse,  Hope,  Sutr)lk  Hero,  scarlet  Drfiance,  Climax,  Me- 
tellu,  Hohiie»>s  Exqui:<iie,  Bridesmaid,  Springfield  Rival,  Constancy, 
Roynl  Staudartl,  yellow  Defiance,  Buruham  Hero,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Bree'd  Rosa,  and  Jones's  Francis; — thirty-six  kinds.  Maid  of 
Bath,  Andrew  Hofer,  Lee's  Bloomsbury,  Grace  Darling,  Widnall's 
Eclipse,  and  Le  Grand  Baudine,  are  in  nearly  every  prize  stand. 

Nearly  all  the  latter  thirty-six  kinds  have  been  grown  the  past  sea- 
son in  the  collections  of  our  dahlia  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  But 
owing  to  the  late  season  at  which  the  plants  were  imported,  and  the 
consequent  weakness  from  a  three  or  four  weeks'  voyage,  very  few 
of  them  have  flowered  so  as  to  ascertain  their  real  merits.  Wheel- 
er's Maria,  Maid  of  Bath,  Lady  Middleton,  Bree's  Rosa,  and  La 
Grand  Baudine,  are  all  that  have  aflbrded  fine  sprciiriens. 

If  will  lie  seen  that  the  old  favorites,  Suflblk  Hero,  Springfield  Ri- 
val, Royal  Standard,  Eva,  Dodd's  Mary,  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Unique,  Hope,  Rival  Sussex,  Conductor,  and  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
stand  nearly  as  high  as  many  of  the  new  varieties,  the  two  first  ap- 
pearing ill  nearly  all  the  finest  stands  of  all  the  various  classes  of 
prizes.  This  information  we  hope  will  induce  amateurs  to  hold  on 
upon  these  excellent  flowers,  and  not  give  them  up  to  make  place  for 
a  new  one  of  whose  properties  they  know  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing 
under  the  efifects  of  our  climate,  which  varies  materially  the  beauty 
of  many  kinds,  from  what  we  can  judge  by  the  number  of  prizes 
they  have  gained  in  England.  Lewisham  Rival,  which  many  ama- 
teurs, after  a  trial  of  two  years,  are  about  to  eive  up,  seems  to  have 
been  more  successful  than  any  other  white  flower;  this  somewhat 
astonishes  us,  as  we  have  never  been  able  ourselves,  nor  have  any 
of  our  friends,  to  succeeil  in  securing  a  perfect  specimen,  without  an 
eye;  it  invariably  comes  hollow.  Virgin  Queen  is  thought  a  better 
flower  by  some  of  our  good  dahlia  juilges;  but  it  has  not  Drained 
scarcely  a  prize  this  year.  We  trust  our  dahlia  growers  will  give 
Lewidhani  Rivnl  a  fair  trial  of  another  year. 

The  several  societies  which  ofl^ered  prizes  for  Seedliugs  have 
been  very'  careful  in  awarding  their  premiums.  At  the  Salt  Hill, 
the  following  is  the  report  in  regard  to  these,  whicb  we  copy  entire  :^- 

FiFTH  Class. — Seedlings  of  1840,  (thirty-three  entries,)  four 
blooms  of  each  variety.     I.  A  silver  cup,  value  £5,  to  Mr.  VViJnaU, 
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of  Cambridge,  for  Princess  Royal,  (raised  by  Mr.  Hudson,)  a  bean- 
•liful  striking  new  variety,  ground  color  snlobur  tipped  with  rory 
purple,  and  fine  form.  3.  Mr.  Sparrv,  Deprord,  for  Conqueror  of 
tbe  Plain,  dark  maroon,  occasionally  shaded  with  purple,  unrivalled 
form,  and  possessing  great  depth  of  petals.  3.  Mr.  Jeffries,  of  Ipa- 
wich,  for  Lady  Harland,  a  good  useful  lilac.  4.  Mr.  Dodds,  of  Sal- 
isbur^,  for  Fanny  Dodds,  a  fine  circular  yellow.  5.  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Shemeld,for  a  white  tip|>ed  with  bright  crimson,  striking;  petal  a  little 
too  large.     6.  Mr.  Silverlock,  of  Chichester,  for  Candidate,  a  dark 

Surple  of  good  quality.  7.  Messrs.  Brown,  for  Marquis  of  Lands- 
owne,  shaded  salmon,  full  sized  flower,  of  great  depth.  8.  Rev. 
C.  Fawcitt,  for  Hon.  Mrs.  Abbott,  lilac.  9.  Buck  &  Smithy  Isling- 
ton. 

*  Sixth  CLAss.^Seedlings  of  1841,  (thirty-six  entries,)  one  bloom 
of  each  variety.  1.  Silver  cup,  value  £6,  to  Mr.  Turrill,  for  a  dark 
flower.  3.  Messrs.  Brown,  white,  tipped  with  rose.  3.  Mr.  Stein, 
•for  a  dark  variety.  4.  £.  Davis,  Bath,  for  a  dark  maroon.  5.  Mr. 
Howe,  for  a  promising  white.  6  and  7.  Messrs.  Brown,  for  two 
good  flowers,  one  a  scarlet  and  one  a  rose. 

Messrs.  Hedley  &  Sons,  Cattleugh,  Wildman,  Ansell,  Sparry, 
Gaines,  Neville,  and  others,  have  also  raised  seedlings,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  very  good  flowers.  The  great  deception  which 
•has  been  practised  in  growing  aeedlinflf  dahlias  has  awakenefi  the 
attention  of  floricultural  societies  to  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  such  iinposiiion  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  future,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  of  Scotland 
refused  to  give  a  single  premium,  although  there  were  nine  compet- 
itors for  the  prize. 

From  this  niformation,  condensed  aOer  the  laborious  task  of  read- 
ing more  than  fifty  quarto  pages  of  the  finest  type,  we  trust  our 
dahlia  cultivators  will  be  enabled  to  learn  all  that  they  ma^r  wi.«h  in 
-relation  to  new  dahlias;  and  careful  attention  to  the  above  will  afford 
them  the  means  of  selecting  flue  sorts  only  for  planting  next  season. 
'—'Ed, 

Exhibition  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. — At  page  309,  we 
gave  some  account  of  the  great  exhibition  of  this  society  at  the  Chis- 
wick  gardens,  the  15th  of  May.  The  great  length  to  which  the 
report  was  extended  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  condense  it  as 
much  as  possible,  and  omit  such  as  was  the  least  interesting.  Believ* 
ing  a  simdar  arx*ount  of  the  exhibition  of  the  10th  of  July  would  be 
read  with  equal  gratification,  we  have  been  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  give  some  account  of  it,  but  have  been  prevented  for  want  of 
room.  As  we  are  now  bringing  the  present  volume  to  a  close,  and 
as  it  is  mostly  devoted  to  reports,  we  shall  seize  the  opportunity  to 
present  it  at  this  time.  We  commend  the  report  to  all  our  floral 
friends:  it  is  a  rich  treat  to  peruse;  for  next  to  the  ftossession  of  such 
fine  specimens  as  are  pictured  to  our  minds,  is  the  gratification  de- 
rived from  reading  any  thing  in  relation  to  their  great  beauty.  What 
will  our  green-bouse  cultivators  say  to  such  siiecimens  of  Leche- 
naultta  form6sa  as  are  mentioned  Itelow.^  Will  they,  aAer  reading 
this,  allow  such  weak  and  puny  plants  as  we  usually  see  to  find  a 
•place  in  their  collections?    The'  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  pe- 
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lanroniums,  and,  indeed,  many  other  plants  which  are  here  named. 
We  trust  the  perusal  of  this  report  will  convey  a  useful  lesson  to  all 
our  cultivators  of  plants.— £c{. 

"Of  the  tribes  of  showy  plants  which  appeared  in  the  exhibition, 
the  heaths  occupied  by  far  the  most  prominent  position.  The  collec* 
tions  of  these  from  Messrs.  Barnes,  Butcher,  and  May,  among  the 
amiteurs,  and  Messrs.  Young  and  Jackson,  nurserymen,  w^re  par- 
ticularly admirable.  Twenty  specimens  from  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener 
to  6.  W.  Norman,  Esq.,  attracted  universal  attention  from  the  im« 
mense  masses  of  flowers  they  individually  and  unitedly  presented, 
and  the  great  variety  of  colors  and  forms  thus  collected  together. 
The  plants  otherwise  most  noticeable  were  E.  Bowieana,  from  Mr. 
Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Eoling  Park,  five  feet  high,  and 
licerally  loaded  with  its  beautiful  white  blossoms;  E.  ventricosa,  from 
the  same  establishment,  a  complete  mass  of  splendid  flowers,  E. 
ventricosa  superba,  contributed  Inr  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Antrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam,  and  covered  with  enormous  heads  of 
glowing  pink  inflorescence;  E.  ventricosa  purpurea,  more  than  four 
feet  in  height,  so  dense  and  bushy  as  to  be  capable  of  concealing  a 
bird's  nest  in  its  centre,  and  bedecked  with  numberless  pretty  blush- 
colored  flowers,  tip(>ed  with  pur|)le,  from  Mr.  Jndkson,  of  Kingston; 
a  pale  variety  of  E.  ventricosa,  four  feet  high,  and  almost  as  remark- 
able as  the  Inst,  from  the  same  grower;  E.  viridis,  with  curious  dark- 
green  drooping  blooms,  and  conspicuous  from  the  size  and  health  of 
the  specimen,  from  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Mitch- 
am;  and  E.  eximia  and  E.  ampullacea,  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  &.  Co.,  Exeter,  which  for  the  spreading  character 
of  the  plants,  and  the  abundance  as  well  as  loveliness  of  the  flowers, 
deserve  the  highest  praise.  Except  one  collection,  of  which  shabbi- 
ness  and  scantiness  of  bloom  were  the  chief  characteristics,  all  the 
heaths  present  were  distinguished  for  good  culture,  which  compre- 
hends comjMictness  of  growth,  verdure  of  foliage,  with  size,  color, 
and  profusion  of  flowers.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  larger  plants, 
the  soil  was  elevated  two  or  three  inches  in  the  middle  of  the  pot, 
though  it  shouhl  be  remarked  that  this  was  not  eflected  by  burying 
the  roots  that  much  deeper  in  the  spot  mentioned,  but  by  gradually 
raising  the  bases  of  the  entire  body  of  these  above  the  surrounding 
soil.  The  earth  employed,  too,  had  obviously  not  been  deprived  of 
the  fibrous  matter  it  naturally  contains,  by  sifting  or  any  analogous 
process,  for  the  fibre  is  very  properly  thought  to  be  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  soil  open,  and  |>ernieable  by  water.  Fuchsias,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  new  hybrids,  were  the  next  leading  olyect« 
of  attraction:  P.  fulgens  was  shown  in  several  states;  those  ol  ex- 
treme exuberance  and  unnatural  dwarfness,  with  a  stuntedness  of 
growth  and  yellowness  of  foliage,  being  by  no  means  so  interesting 
as  the  intermediate  condition,  in  which  healthy  leaves  and  a  great 

aiiautity  of  fully  developed  flowers  were  observable;  F.  corymbi- 
ora,  with  its  tall  stems,  large  oblong  leaves,  and  singularly  long 
corymbs  of  bright  crimson  flowers,  had  a  very  stately  aspect,  and 
seems  lietter  suited  for  conservatories  than  for  small  green-houses; 
Mr.  Green  had  a  plant  of  it  in  his  princii>al  collection.  F.  formosa 
elegaos  if  ao  extremely  pretty  variety;  it  naa  small  leaves^  numerQUt 
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stems,  and  an  extrnonlinnry  profusion  of  blossoms,  which  have 
crim.<4on  reflexed  sepals  and  a  deep  purple  corolla;  both  fur  habit  and 
flowers  it  is  one  oi  the  best  kinds  now  culiivated,  and  was  exhibited 
in  great  perfection  hj  Mr.  Storey,  of  li»1e worth.  Fuchsia  Toward ri, 
sent  by  Mr.  Scandi:«h,  of  Bagshot,  appears  to  ite  of  common  hybrid 
origin,  but  is  peculiar,  from  having  the  sepals  and  petals  colored 
throu;{hout  of  a  brilliant  hue  between  crimson  and  carmine.  Three 
iiew  sorts,  respectively  called  refulgens,  splendens,  and  triumphans, 
came  from  Mr.  Kyle,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton;  the  last 
was  particularly  fine,  the  flowers  being  very  large  and  long,  with 
sepals  of  an  indescribable  carmine  tint;  a  curious  variety,  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  better  notion  than  is  conveyed  in  the 
declaration  that  it  was  like  F.  fulgens,  in  an  unusually  high  state  of 
culture,  was  shown  by  W.  H.  Storey,  Esq.;  the  stems,  leaves,  and 
flowers,  were  amazingly  large,  but  otherwise  resembling  those  of  F. 
fulgens.  From  the  Inst  named  gentleman  there  was  also  a  hybrid; 
somewhat  allied  to  F.  Standishii,  which  showed  to  what  extent  fuch- 
sias are  influenced  by  proper  treatment;  it  was  about  four  feel  high, 
and  of  an  equal  diameter — the  stems,  which  were  absolutely  innume- 
rable, being  all  apparently  of  this  year's  production,  and  so  tastefully 
arranged,  as  well  as  so  pleasingly  sprinkled  with  blossoms,  as  to 
form  a  very  striking  group.  Another  new  hybrid,  with  flowers  not 
unlike  those  of  F.  Chundleri,  but  tall,  strong,  erect  stems  and  larger 
leaves,  was  from  S.  R.  Prowse,  Esq.,  Greenwich;  the  blooms  are 
always  axillary,  which  is  not  the  case  with  F.  Chandteri,  large  spe* 
cimens  generally  producing  them  in  some  kind  of  a  raceme,  with 
whitish  sepals  and  a  red  corolla.  A  specimen  of  F.  globosa,  trained 
on  a  crescent  shaped  trellis,  cannot  be  approved,  as  it  looks  much 
better  when  tnanaged  as  a  bush.  Other  seedling  fuchsias  were  ex- 
hibited, liut  thf^y  are  so  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  to  sorte 
already  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  were  it  possible,  to  ofler  any 
description  of  them.  The  hint  may,  however,  perhaps  be  permitted 
that  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  practice  of  hybridization  to  the 
intermixture  of  the  less  common  forms  and  colors  of  F.  excorticata, 
lycioides,  microphylla,  and  cylindracea,  with  the  better  sorts,  by 
which  at  least  something  novel  would  be  obtained.  Of  the  plants 
brought  forward  which  have  pre-eminent  claims  on  the  notice  of  the 
cultivator,  there  is  a  class  of  low  evergreen  shrubs,  of  which  several 
examples  will  be  mentioned.  Lechenaultia  formosa  is  probably  the 
best  illustration  of  this  tribe,  and  the  specimens  shown  at  the  two 
former  exhibitions  were  fully  equalled  by  those  of  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Green,  and  other  gardeners,  on  the  present  occasion.  The  reader 
must  imagine  a  depressed  cone,  two  feet  in  height,  wholly  encom- 
prissing  the  pot,  and  composed  of  velvety-looking  scarlet  blossoms, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a  few  green  leaves,  to  gain  even  the  faint- 
est notion  of  the  superlative  beauty  of  these  charming  little  objects, 
which  are  not  excelled  by  any  thing  within  the  whole  range  of  our 
knowledge.  Helichrysnm  pumilum,  though  a  more  difluse  growing 
plant,  with  fewer  flowers,  is  scarcely  less  worthy  of  esteem;  that 
sent  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  had  how- 
ever, lost  most  of  its  interest  by  the  fading  of.  the  lively  yellow  disk, 
Helychrisum  proliferum,  bearing  elegant  linoss-like  leaves,  and  haod- 
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some  crimson  blossoms,  was  broiifrht,  in  excellent  order,  by  Mr. 
Davis,  gardener  lo  Sir  S.  Clarke,  Baniet;  the  specimen  was  about 
two  feet  in  hei;»ht,  and  admirably  grown — and  ihe  species  ranks 
amon;^  the  most  ornamental  of  green-house  plants.  To  Uoellia  cil- 
iata,  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  tenclency  of  its  foliage  to  a  rusty 
brown  cast,  the  same  praise  would  be  awarded.  Mr.  May,  gardener 
to  E.  Goodhart,  Esq.,  furnished  a  Vfivy  handsome  plant  of  this  tie- 
liifhtful  old  species;  and  there  was  another  in  Mr.  Green's  stand;  but 
alihouj^rh  the  flowers  of  both  were  copious,  and  of  a  lovely  blue,  of 
various  shades,  the  leaves  were  not  free  from  the  ordinary  imperfec- 
tion. Siatice  puberula,  from  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Snn'ih,  gardener 
to  C.  Mills,  Esq.,  Hillington,  and  S.  foliosa,  from  Mr.  Butcher,  mer- 
it distinction,  as  interesting  green-bouse  dwarf  shrubs,  which  Idoom 
with  such  prodigality  as  frequently  to  perish  in  consequence;  their 
pretty  blue  anil  white  flowers  were  well  expanded  on  the  plants  here 
referred  to.  S.  ari)orea,  with  its  larger  leaves,  more  arboreous  na- 
ture, and  similar  blossoms,  elevated  on  a  longer  stulk,  was  sent  by 
the  iSf  r.  Smith  above  mentioned,  in  a  healtlry  and  prolific  condition. 
Rondeletia  odorata,  a  decidedly  valuable  inhabitant  of  our  stoves, 
was  seen  four  feet  hijfh,  in  a  bushy  and  freo-flowering  state,  from  Mr. 
Green.  Solanum  Herbertianum,  which  flowers  almost  every  month 
in  the  year,  and  has  blossoms  of  the  purest  purple,  banded  with  yel- 
low, was  cultivated  in  a  superior  manner  by  Mr.  Butcher.  Criissula 
coccinen,  exhibiting  about  twenty  clusters  of  its  showy  crimson  and 
white  blossoms,  was  also  from  Mr.  Butcher,  and  reflected  the  great- 
est credit  on  the  skill  exercised  in  its  cultivation.  Ci^mpanula  frag- 
ilis,  covering  a  low  flattish  trellis,  that  curved  slightly  downwards, 
presented  a  beautiful  group  of  light  blue  flowers.  Being  naturally 
inclined  to  trail  over  the  ground,  the  system  of  treating  it  was  quite 
appropriate.  It  was  ifrown  by  Mr.  Marshall,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Langley,  Kingston.  The  last  of  the  kind  we  shall  mention  is  Gar- 
doquia  Hookerii,  which  we  never  before  saw  in  such  vigorous  health. 
There  were  four  or  Ave  plants  from  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Norman,  Esq.,  most  of  which  had  a  single  stem,  to  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  pot,  from  whence  the  branches  radiated  in  all  di- 
rections, some  being  supported  with  slender  stakes.  The  graceful 
little  scarlet  blossoms  were  not  remarkably  abundant,  which  is  pos- 
sibly attributable  to  the  rxtra  luxuriance  of  the  speciniens;  these 
last  were,  however,  peculiarly  well  cultivated.  In  the  species  we 
have  thus  been  remarking  on,  there  is  an  evident  woodiness  and 
shrubbiness  which  constitute  a  marked  feature  of  distinction  from 
those  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  which  possess  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  succulence,  or  a  truly  herbaceous  habitude.  Triptilion  spi- 
nosum,  supposed  to  be  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  deep  blue  blos- 
soms, came  from  the  srardens  of  Lady  Grenville,  Dropmore  ;  Mr. 
Frost,  the  gardener  there,  having  succeeded  in  growing  and  flowering 
it  tor  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  less  noticeable  for  its  beau- 
ty, than  for  the  failures  that  have  usually  attended  attempts  to  culti- 
vate it.  The  specimen  was  in  a  pot,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  was 
covered  with  moss.  Besleria  pulchella,  an  ornamental  old  stove 
herbaceous  plant,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Butcher.  It 
ia  a  rapid  growing  species,  with  succulent  stems  and  ieavesi  the  hab- 
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it  of  some  cnulcsceut  gloxinias,  nnd  a  prodigality  of  red  and  yellow 
flowers.  Gloxinia  rubra  came  from  Mr.  Green;  and  a  plant  of  it, 
with  very  dark  flowers,  from  Mr.  Mountjoy,  of  Ealin£;.  The  powder 
of  the  species  to  remain  in  bloom  a  great  length  of  time  has  been 
rendered  fully  obvious  by  these  exbibiiionn.  A  noble  plant  of  G. 
maxima,  having  whitish  flowers,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  in  the  throat, 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Mountjoy,  of  Ealing.  The  same  exhibitor 
brought  a  specimen  of  G.  hybrida,  bearing  immense  deep  blue  blos- 
soms, in  an  extremely  beautiful  condition.  From  Mrs.  Lawrence'^ 
wardens,  there  were  some  splendid  plants  of  Cuphea  Melvilia,  a 
faalf-shrubby  plant,  with  a  growth  similar  to  the  larger  salvias,  and 
bunches  of  scarlet  flowers,  tipped  with  green.  Grown  as  these 
plants  were,  it  is  a  very  interesting  object,  and  thrives  well  under 
the  treatment  given  to  Salvia  splendens.  This  collection  comprised, 
moreover,  a  plant  of  the  pretty  Xanthosia  rotundifolia,  which,  with 
its  curious  white  inflorescence,  is  rather  attractive.  An  Hydrangea 
hortensis,  sent  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  —  Coster,  Esq.,  Streat- 
faam,  had  a  surprisingly  large  head  of  flowers.  Tracheliuni  c»ru- 
leum  was  exhibited  by  the  same  person,  and  whether  kept  in  a  pot, 
or  treated  as  a  summer  border  plant,  is  always  admired  for  its  dense 
clusters  of  small  blue  flowers-  Lisianthus  Kussellianus,  adorned 
"with  two  of  its  superb  purple  blossoms,  and  a  whitish  flowered  va- 
riety which  is  more  novel  than  beautiful,  were  from  Mr.  Cuthill,  of 
Camberwell.  Dianthus  lusitanicus,  a  species  with  many  stems,  of 
the  height  of  two  feet  or  upwards,  and  numberfess  white  blossoms, 
Ivhose  petals  are  elegantly  laciniated,  was  shown  in  a  pot  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Langley,  Kingston.  Two  line  bulbous 
plants,  Amaryllis  vitiata  and  Lilium  eximium,  will  complete  our  list 
of  the  plants  composing  this  division.  The  first  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Franklin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Prior,  Hampstead,  and  bore  two  spikes  of 
magnificent  red  flowers.  Six  specimens  of  the  last,  grown  by  Mr. 
Mountjoy,  of  Ealing,  in  pots,  were  three  feet  high,  and  had  three  or 
four  immense  white  blossoms  on  the  summit  of  each  of  their  stems. 
It  is  a  Japan  species,  allied  to  L.  longiflorum,  and  said  to  be  quite 
hardy.  In  a  few  of  the  plants  exhibited,  the  forms  and  strengtn  of 
tropical  vegetation  were  strikingly  manifest.  These  were  from  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Ealing  Park,  and  included  Hedycbiunn 
coronarium;  magnificently  grown,  and  crowned  with  yellowish-wbite 
and  deliciously  sweet  scented  flowers;  a  species  of  Heliconia,  with 
rich  scarlet  bracts,  enveloping  the  various-colored  blooms;  Clero- 
dendron  speciosissimum,  a  species  thoroughly  distinct  from  C.  squa- 
matum,  and  in  extraordinary  health;  Poinciana  pulcherrima,  with 
gorgeous  orange  blossoms,  rising  from  amidst  the  beautifully  pinnated 
leaves,  and  conspicuous  for  superior  culture;  and  Erytbrina  Crista- 
galli,  with  larger  flowers  and  of  a  deeper  hue  than  is  commonly  seen 
iu  specimens  grown  in  even  an  unrestricted  soil.  Climbing  plants 
comprised  the  charming  Gompholobium  polymorphum,  most  suc- 
cessfully managed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq. 
The  stems  of  This  subject  were  much  stronger,  and  the  flowers  finer 
and  more  liberally  produced,  than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  Manettia 
eordifolin,  fastened  to  a  large  globular  trellis,  was  again  shown  by 
Mr.  Butcher,  in  great  perfection.    A  very  tall  plant  of  M.  coccineaj 
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with  larger  leaves,  and  not  so  many  blossoms,  was  likewise  in  tbe 
specimen  tent.  Mandevilla  suaveoleus,  a  new  climber,  with  lar^e, 
white,  fragrant,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  was  in  a  fj^ood  flowenng 
Btate,  from  Mr.  Butcher.  It  was  attached  to  a  cyhndrical  trellis. 
Hoya  carnosa,  similarly  treated,  created  a  really  beautiful  display. 
It  came  from  Mr.  Tinsley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Shurpe,  Barnet;  and 
though  the  trellis  was  only  four  feet  in  height,  it  had  a  great  quantity 
of  its  delicate  wax-like  flowers.  This  mode  of  treating  so  favorite 
a  plant  ought  to  he  extensively  adopted.  Chironia  decussata  is  not 
naturally  of  a  climbing  disposition,  but  trained  to  a  flat  upright  trel- 
lis by  Mr.  Tinsley,  the  lateral  branches  protruded  forwards,  each 
bearing  their  showy  pink  blooms  at  the  extremity,  and  making  alto- 
gether an  imposing  appearance.  Russellia  jimcea,  which  is  rather 
a  trailing  than  a  climbing  species,  was  supported  on  a  hig^  wire 
trellis,  from  the  top  of  which  its  graceful  rushlike  branches  depend- 
ed. Mr.  Green  was  the  exhibitor  of  this  jtlnnt,  which  was  more 
prominent  for  its  verdant  beauty  than  for  the  profusion  of  its  flowers. 
We  have  anew  to  regret  that  climbers  were  not  more  numerous,  and 
to  reiterate  our  declaration  that  cultivating  them  in  pots  is  the  easiest 
as  well  as  the  best  system  of  flowering  them  successfully.  A  new 
plant,  with  a  single  expanded  flower,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Butcher, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence.  It  was  the  Lemonia  spectabilis,  a  stove 
shrub,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  solitary  pink  blossoms.  Berberis  tri- 
foliata,  with  extremely  elegant,  three-parted,  holly-like  foliage,  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Mountjoy,  of  Ealing,  though  not  in  flower.  A  species 
of  Yucca,  not  very  remote  frbm  Y.  filamentosa,  was  from  M.essrs. 
Brown  &.  Attwell,  Uxbridi^o.  Rosa  devoniensis,  which  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  yellow  Noisette,  was  sent  from  Messrs.  Luconibe, 
Pince,  &  Co.,  its  sole  possessors.  From  Mr.  Cutbush,  of  Highgale, 
there  was  a  seedling  chryseis  (Eschscholtzin,)  with  scnii-double 
flowers,  the  exterior  of  which  is  the  color  of  C.  crocea,  while  the 
middle  is  of  a  nnicb  darker  orange.  It  is  a  singular  example  of  the 
propensity  of  some  annual  flowers  to  'sport,'  and  most  likely  caa 
never  l>e  perpetuated. 

The  exiiibition  of  pel.irgonia,  though  very  fine,  was  not  so  gor- 
geous, nor  in  such  perfection,  as  it  was  at  the  former  meeting.  This 
probably  arose  from  the  varieties  selected  for  exhibition;  but,  in  jus- 
ice  to  Mr.  Cork,  wo  must  not  include  his  collection  in  this  remark, 
for  no  perceptible  difference  was  visible  in  his  plants;  they  were  in 
flue  condition  and  splendid  bloom;  his  plant  of  Emil^  attracted  great 
admiration,  but  this,  we  imagine,  arose  more  from  its  peculiar  color 
than  any  other  superiority,  as  Eliza  superb,  Orange  Boven,  Diadem- 
atus  superbum,  and  Juliet  (a  seedling  of  Mr.  Cock's)  were  equally 
well  grown.  Mr.  Upris^ht's  plants,  though  rather  small,  were  well 
bloomed;  the  other  collections  from  amateurs  contained  plants  of 
vit^orous  growth,  but  exhibiting  a  great  deficiency  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Gaines  received  the  first  prize  in  the  nurserymen's  class;  his  plants 
had  the  advantage  of  growth  and  equality  of  size  over  Mr.  Cat- 
leugh's,  but  splondidum  and  Alexandrina,  in  the  latter  collection, 
were  quite  perfect.  Among  the  large  specimens,  Mr.  Cock's  plants 
were  again  conspicuous  for  size  and  abundance  of  bloom;  Ilienzi 
was  a  magnificent  plant.     Mr.  Catleugh's  were  compact  and  admira- 
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bly  grown,  but  as  a  collection,  it  was  rendered  inrjperfect  by  the  con- 
servative having  lost  a  G^reat  portion  of  its  flowers  in  its  transit  to 
the  gardens.  Mr.  Gaines's  three  specimens  were  large,  and  covered 
with  an  equal  head  of  bloom.  That  portion  of  the  tent  appropriated 
to  the  seedling  pelargoniums  was  crowded  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  furnishing  strong  evidence  of  the  interest  excited  by  any  novel- 
ties and  improvements  in  this  favorite  class.  The  varieties  exhibited 
were  numerous,  and  among  them  were  flowers  of  great  beauty  ia 
form  nnd  color;  the  most  attractive  were  the  seedlings  from  E.  Fos- 
ter, Esq.,  of  Clewer  Lodge — they  were  characterized  by  an  extra- 
ordinary stain  of  rich  and  brilliant  color,  quite  novel  in  appearance 
— two  were  selected  for  prizes,  being  considered  fine  exnniples  of 
form.  A  plant  of  the  Rev.  R.  Garth's  lieautiful  seedling,  the  Queen 
of  tha  Fairies,  was  exhibited;  it  appears  to  be  a  free  bloomer,  the 
truss,  which  was  expanding  its  flowers,  being  furnished  with  nine 
pips;  the  precision  of  the  marking  in  the  upper  petals  is  a  strong  pe- 
culiarity, and  indicates  a  great  improvement  attamable  in  this  portion 
of  the  flower;  a  prize  was  awarded  to  it,  and  another  to  Wilson's 
Enchantress,  a  bold  and  striking  variety.  There  were  other  seed- 
lings of  great  merit  exhibited,  showing  that  improvements  are  goin^ 
on  in  all  parts  in  this  elegant  class  of  flowers.  Strongly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  these  seedlings,  and  our  memory  furnishing  us 
with  a  list  of  very  fine  flowers  that  have  of  late  years  been  intro- 
duced, we  cannot  but  feel  that  those  selected  for  exhibition  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place;  many  of 
the  flowers  shown  this  season  should  be  discarded  altogether,  and  we 
trust  we  may  bid  farewell  to  the  Beauty  of  Ware,  Touchstone,  Lady 
Murray,  and  others  vve  could  mention,  as  quite  unworthy  of  nji- 
pearing  in  a  selection,  being  destitute  of  the  properties  which  consti- 
tute a  good  flower,  and  whose  only  claim  to  notice  consists  in  the 
enormous  head  of  bloom  they  can  be  produced  with;  they  do  not 
represent  the  present  improved  state  of  this  beautiful  class,  and  the 
preference  of  such  flowers  by  exhihitors  acts  as  a  discouragement  to 
the  cflbrts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  praiseworthy  occupation 
of  improvement.  The  judges  should  look  to  this,  and  award  their 
prizes  to  the  best  sorts  if  fairly  cultivated,  in  preference  to  the  com- 
paratively worthless  kinds.  In  the  large  tent,  we  noticed  a  collection 
of  twenty  pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Calleugh,  comprising  many  of  the 
recently  introduced  varieties;  among  them  we  noticed  the  Nymph, 
Witch,  Medora,  Arabella,  Duenna,  Jubilee,  Wonder,  8ic.;  nnd  a 
l)ox  of  cut  blooms  of  the  newer  sorts  looked  very  brilliant,  and  at- 
tracted many  admirers.  A  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  seedlings,  and 
good  varieties,  from  Mr.  Russell,  of  Batlersea,  was  shown,  but  so 
injudiciously  exhibited  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  flowers;  there 
were  several  good  seedlings,  but  we  fear  their  merits  were  over- 
looked from  the  circumstance  above  stated." 

At  an  ordinary  meeting  in  Regent  street,  Sept.  17th,  we  find  the 
following  report  in  relation  to  several  grapes  which  were  then  ex- 
liihired:— 

Mr.  Roberts  sent  specimens  of  six  different  varieties  of  grapcp, 
grown  on  young  vinos  two  years  planted;  and  certainly  for  size,  and 
Weight  of  the  bunches,  we  should  think  they  have  never  been  sur- 
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pfissed:  a  large  stiver  medal  was  awarded  them.  The  kinds  were 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat;  one  bunch  weighed  2  lbs.  3  oz.,  and  some  of 
the  berries  measured  li  inch  in  circumft»rence:  an  extraordinary 
bunch  of  the  white  Nice,  which  weighed  7  lbs.  12  oz.,  was  not  quite 
ri|)c,  and  from  its  usually  being  brought  to  the  table  in  that  state,  it 
is  little  esteemed;  when,  however,  it  is  well  ripened,  its  bprries  as- 
sume an  amber  tint,  and  become  hiifh  flavored:  black  Hamburg, 
black  Prince,  black  Damascus,  and  i)lack  Morocco;  a  bunch  of  the 
first  weighing  2  lbs.  5  oz.;  of  the  second,  2  lbs.  15  oz.;  of  the  third, 
1  II).  1 1  oz.:  antl  of  the  fourth,  2  lbs.  7  oz.  Mr.  Stewart  had  a  Bank- 
sian  certificate  given  him  for  his  black  Hamburg  grapes,  and  a  seed- 
ling with  small  round  berries.  Mr.  R.  Buck  sent  a  bunch  of  Cannon 
Hull  Muscat,  which  weighed  1  lb.  11  oz.  The  grapes  from  Mr. 
Roberts  were  as  fine  specimens  of  cultivation  as  are  ever  seen  near 
Lonjion,  but  his  Hamburgs  wanted  color;  this  defect  was  ovoided  in 
Mr.  Stewart's,  whose  black  grapes  were  as  jetty  as  they  ever  can  be 
in  the  brightest  and  most  sunny  season.  A  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Al- 
exandria, from  A.Brooke,  Esq.,  weighed  1  lb.  12  oz.,  and  was  in 
perfect  maturity:  a  Bunksian  certificate  wa«  awarded  for  it.  (Gard. 
Chron,) 


Art.  H.    Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that  we  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  reports  of  the  various  horticultural  exhibitions  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  present  year.  No  belter  evidence  is  wanted, 
to  show  how  steadily  and  rapully  a  taste  for  fiowcrs  and  fruits  is 
becoming  more  general,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Our  reports  embrace  accounts  of  the  exhibitions  of  one  or  two  so- 
cieties which  have  never  previously  held  any  exhibitions  of  flowers: 
we  allude  to  those  of  the  American  Institute,  and  of  the  Louisville 
Horticultural  Society. 

But  while  the  latter  societies  have  held  their  exhibitions,  we  regret 
that  others,  of  which  we  presented  favorable  reports  last  year,  are 
not  included  among  those  which  now  appear  below.  We  are  sorry 
t(»  see  any  falling  off  in  the  old  established  societies:  the  interest 
shoubl  be  kept  up,  if  possible;  for  when  once  it  dies  awoy,  it  is  with 
much  difiiculiy  that  the  zeal  of  the  members  can  be  aroused  to  vig- 
orous action.  The  horticultural  societies  of  New  York  and  Balti- 
more have  neither  of  them  held  any  exhibition  during  the  season. 

Essex  County  Natubal  History  Society. — Durin!*  the  present 
season,  the  Horticultural  exhibitions  at  the  Society's  hall  have  gone  oflT 
with  great  eclat.  The  variety  of  fruits  oinl  flowers  was  not  only 
greater  than  at  prior  seasons,  but  the  number  of  contributors  has 
very  much  increased.     Several  new  amateurs  have  entered  the  field, 
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and  are  bestowinff  mat  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  dahlia,  or  to  the  growth  of  choice  and  delicious 
fruits. 

Ten  weekly  exhibitions  have  been  held  on  Wednesday  of  the  re- 
spective weeks,  and  the  annual  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sep- 
teml)er  14th  and  15th.  The  hall  was  also  opened  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  July,  for  a  display  of  two  of  those  favorite  flowers  of 
midnight,  silence,  and  darkness,  "the  night-blooming  cereus,"  from 
the  green-house  of  Mr.  F.  Putnam.  About  eight  hundred  species 
and  varieties  of  plants  have  been  exhibited  in  flower;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  natives  of  our  woods  and  meadows — the  others  the 
product  of  the  green-house  and  of  the  gurden.  Of  these  last,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  were  roses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dahlias, 
sixty  geraniums,  &.C.,  &.c.  Of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  varieties 
of  fruit,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  pears,  twenty-eight  ap- 
ples. 

This  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers  were  contributed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  individuals,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
eight,  were  residents  of  this  city. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  exhibitions,  contributors,  &c. 

Wednesday,  June  16<A,  1841.  Flowers:— From  Miss  E.  L.  Pick- 
mnn,  Pae^nia  Whittle/i,  Lupiuus  polyphyllus,  lilies,  &c.  Miss  M. 
J.  Howard,  geraniums,  pinks,  peeonies,  &c.  J.  Goldthwaite,  geran- 
iums, viz..  Tarn  O'Shanter,  Gen.  Washington,  &c.,  also  a  fine  vari- 
etv  of  seedlings  of  bis  own  raising.  F.  Putnam,  pseonies,  viz., 
Pottsu,  R^evestt,  Richards6nt»,  &c.j  C^reus  Ackermannu  and  spe- 
ci6sus;  geraniums,  upwards  of  fifty  varieties,  as  Commemoration, 
Beauty  of  Ware,  Gem,  Conqueror;  Lilium  eximium  (in  pot,  fine;) 
roses,  Noisette  de  Bourbon,  Perpetual  white  moss,  Harrison's  yel- 
low, &c.;  also  bouquets.  John  C  Lee,  fine  carnation  pinks  (several 
varieties;)  bouquets  of  verbena,  petunia,  phlox,  &c.  John  Lewis 
Russell,  roses,  red  moss,  purple  Noisette,  &c.,  also  bouquets  of 
pinks,  peeonies,  &c.  William  P.  Richardson,  bouquets  of  roses, 
columbines,  pinks,  lilies,  &.c.  F.  Lamson,  CkWa.  rothidpica;  also 
bouquets  of  roses,  geraniums,  &c.  A.  Nichols,  Danvers,  native 
plants,  several  species,  as  ArethOsa  bnlbosa,  Cypripedium  arable. 

Fruits: — From  J.  F.  Allen,  strawberries,  Keen's  Seedling  and 
early  Virginia.  Globes  containing  living  specimens  of  several  native 
fishes,  viz.,  Perea  flavoscens,  Pomotis  vulgaris,  Gasterostcus  apeltes, 
Gasterosteus  pungilius,  were  presented  by  A.  Nichols  and  H.  VVheat- 
land. 

Wednesday,  June  23/]?.— Flowers:  From  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tread  well, 
bouquets  of  lilies,  digitalis,  roses,  &c.  Mrs.  James  Upton,  a  large 
bouquet,  containint?  many  varieties  of  sweet  William^  also  roses, 
pinks,  digitalis,  &,c.  Mrs.  L.  Bowditch,  bouquets.  Miss  M.  J. 
Howard  and  F.  Lamson,  roses,  pinks,  geraniums,  &r.  E.  H.  Der- 
by, Passiflora  ca'rOlea  and  princeps.  Cactus  spcciosissimus,  H6ya 
cariidsa  (in  pot,)  magnolirt,  acacia,  nymphcea,  pansies,  &c.  William 
F.  Gardner,  Pt^bwia  Ueevesu  and  fragrans;  roses,  King  of  Prussia, 
and  other  varieties;  lilies,  stocks,  &c.  Jos.  S.  Cabot,  roses,  Mobac, 
Achilles,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Beaut^  ethereal,  Belle  Liloise,  Harrison's 
yellow,  Cupid,  L'Obscuriie,  La  Beuute  Eblouissaut,  Crick'd  rose. 
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Fanny  Paridsot,  Jerusalem,  Rivera's  George  IV.,  Lady  Alice  FonI, 
Due  de  Choidteul,  Talma  nouveau,  William  IV.,  Lee's  Wellington, 
Roi  de  Prusse,  Wall's  Celestial,  Victor  Tracy,  Cerisette,  Domino, 
Celine,  Gen.  Thiers,  Sibilia  Noir,  Stc;  peeonies — Whittiyi,  R^evsu, 
&c.;  Camp&nula  oersicter6lia  fl.  pi.,  /delphinium  Barl6w»  and  gran- 
difl6ra,  Lychnis  noscCkculi  &lbo  pleno,  iSpirae^a  Japdnica,  Phldx  pildsa 
and  suav^olens,  Pentstdinon  ovktum,  O'robus  purpOreus  and  niger, 
Dict4mnus  4lba  and  r\lbra,  Tradesc&ntta  vir<;[nica  fl.  pi..  Clematis 
Sieb6ldn.  John  C.  Lee,  carnations,  dahlia  first  of  this  season,  ros-* 
ses,  &.C.  G.  D.  Phippen,  roses,  verbena,  Lyismkchia,  di^it^lis,  phlox, 
pinks.  William  P.  Kichardson,  centaurea,  roses,  digitalis,  phlox, 
&c.  F.  Putnam,  Psebnia  Hi^met,  fr^grans,  &c.;  roses,  Rivers's 
George  IV.,  Gloria  Mundi,  Rosa  Mundi,  red  moss,  blush  moss,  car- 
mine, snowball,  &c.;  cactus,  geraniums,  &c.  A.  Nichols,  W.  Mack, 
and  H.  Wheatland,  native  plants,  as  K4lmta  latif61ia  and  angusti- 
fdlia,  Arethi^sa  ophio<;lossoides. 

Fruit: — From  J.  F.  Allen,  Bishop's  omnjre  strawberries.  Wil- 
liam F.  Gardner,  pine  strawberries.  E.  H.  Derby,  May  duke  cher- 
ries. J.  C.  Lee,  strawberries,  white  wood,  Keen's  Seedling,  Uov- 
ey's  Seedling  (1836;)  cherries,  variety  of  Bigarreau. 

Wednesday f  June  SOth. — Flowers: — From  Mrs.  M.  B.  Mans- 
field, Gladiulus  byznntinum,  digitalis,  rose.'t,  poppies,  pinks.  Mrs. 
L.  Bowditch,  digitalis,  campanula,  rosps.  Mrs.  S.  Webb  and  W. 
B.  Dodge,  flowers  of  the  Magn6lta  glauca  under  cultivation.  F. 
Lamson,  Eschschdltzia,  roses,  gernniums.  T.  Ropes,  Jr.,  digitalis, 
pyreihrum,  marigolds,  poppies.  John  C.  Lee,  campanula,  spiraea. 
J.Upton,  roses,  pinks.  Willinm  Weeks,  delphinium,  tradescantia,' 
roses.  William  h .  Gardner,  pceouies,  verbenas,  roses,  pinks.  C.  A* 
Andrew,  Pfc6ina  Plilinei  and  others.  J.  M.  Ives,  roses,  seventeen 
varieties,  of  which  Fanny  Pasard,  Bouquet  Perfecta,  Tuscany,  Rps- 
lander,  &c.  W.  P.  Richardson,  •/ifconitum,  reseda,  digitalis,  roses.. 
F.  Putnam,  roses,  geraniums,  &u.  J.  S.  Cabot,  roses,  twenty-seven 
varieties,  as  white  Globe,  Leopoldine  de  Napoleon,  Due  d'Angou- 
Icme,  Gen.  Blucher,  Charles  11.,  Village  Maid,  new  Belgic,  Kino:  of 
Rome,  Leonore,  Belle  Violet,  Miralba,  La  Mienne,  Queen  of  Per- 
petuals.  Champion,  &.c.  Willinm  Mack,  native  plants,  Cdrnus  can- 
adensis, Azklea  visc6sa,  &c.  H.  Wheatland,  Magndlia  gladca  and 
Kalmia  latil'6lia,  from  the  woods  in  Gloucester. 

Fruit; — From  William  F.  Gardner,  Pine  strawberries.  J.  M. 
Ives,  Warren's  seedlinsr  strawberries;  seedling  cherry.  J.  C.  Lee, 
Keen's  Seedling  and  Hovey's  Seedling  strawberries.  J.  Upton, 
white  Wood  and  Pine  strawberries. 

Wednesday,  July  7  th — F' lowers:— From  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tread  well, 
bouquets  of  spiraea,  honeysuckles,  nialva  sp.,  roses,  &c.  Mrs.  W, 
Dean,  lilies,  lychnis,  digitalis,  &.c.  Mrs.  N^  B.  Mansfield,  paeonies, 
petunias,  spiraea,  clematis,  lilies,  Sec.  Mrs-  L.  Bowditch,  nasturtium, 
pyrethrum,  lilies.  J.  Goldthwaite,  verbenas,  campanulas,  geran- 
iums, pinks.  T.  Ropes,  Jr.,  delphiniums,  chrysanthemums,  pop- 
pies. William  F.  Gardner,  lilies,  clematis,  poppies.  J.  M.  Ives, 
roses,  honeysuckles.  E.  Emerton,  lilies,  and  flowers  of  Tilia  anier- 
ickna.  William  P.  Richardson,  lilies,  lychnis,  antirrhinum,  pinks, 
poppies.    £.  U.  Derby,  ^ymphae^a  odorlita,  also  the  foUowing  planu 
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in  pot}  Ainnryllif  formosissima,  Lniitkna  camkrn,  Melaleiicn  sp.t 
Yucca  aloer6lia  in  full  flower,  attracting;  considerable  notice,  ami 
myrtle  orange  in  fruit.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Saffonl,  Cape  Jessamine  (iu  pol.) 
A.  Nichols,  flowers  of  Jlildntus  glandul6da.  rl.  Wheatland,  native 
plants,  several  sjiecics. 

bVuit: — From  Mrs.  L.  Bowditch,  cherries,  black  heart.  J.  M. 
Ives,  pherries,  a  seedlinj^  Bi;farreau.  Williiim  F.  Gardner,  straw- 
berries, pine.  William  P.  Richardson,  black  mulberries,  and  cher- 
ries, two  varieties.  J.  F.  Allen,  grapes,  black  Hamburg;  peaches, 
Royal  George  clinijstone.  The  white  Bigarreau  cherry,  by  E.  Em- 
merion  and  J  on  a.  Tucker. 

Wednesday^  July  14. — F^lowers:  From  Mrs.  L.  Bowditch,  iV^ri- 
um  oleander,  lychnis,  lilies,  &c.  Miss  E.  Prince,  bouquet  of  lilies,  co- 
reop'fis,  honeysuckles,  pinks,  &c.  William  F.  Gardner,  dahlias, 
Countess  of  Mansfield  and  Napoleon;  a  beautiful  spike  of  Fu^ca  flla- 
mentosa;  also,  carnations,  stocks,  &c.  J.  Upton,  Xyl6steum  sp., 
roses,  pinks,  &c.  Jonathan  Tucker,  bouquets  of  lychnis,  monarda, 
pyreihum,  &.c.  William  Mack,  /i^speris  maritima  ;  also  native 
plants.  F.  Putnam,  Verbena  mestoria,  Pepperi,  ^leirans,  E^yreana^ 
&c.  William  P.  Richardson,  centaurea,  lathyrus,  verbena,  argemo- 
ne,  &c.  G.  D.  Phippen,  celsia,  petunia,  lychnis,  pinks,  &c.;  also 
several  species  of  native  plants,  from  Gloucester  woods,  as  Magn61ta, 
Kalinia,  &c.;  some  of  th(*  clusters  of  the  kalmia  were  beautifully 
double.  A.  Nichols  and  H.  Wheatland,  native  plants,  pyrola,  Au- 
drdmeda,  Clematis,  &c;. 

Fruit:  From  A.  Nichols,  Faccininm,  three  species,  and  Pyrus 
ovklis,  (native.)  J.  Tucker,  Podophyllum  peltkium,  under  cultiva- 
tion.    W.  P.  Richardson,  currants,  red  and  white;  raspberries,  white. 

Wednesday ^  July  21. — Flowers:  From  Mrs.N.B.  Mansfleld,  AscM- 
pia5  tuber6-;a,  clennitis,  verbascum,  carnations,  &c.  Mrs.  L.  Bow- 
ditch, bouquets.  G.  H.  H.  Forrester,  poppies.  E.  Seccondi,  clus- 
ters of  the  flowers  of  Caldlpa  ayrmo-rtjlolia.  J.  Tucker,  coreopsis, 
centaurea,  &c.  C.  H.  Saunders,  Lathyrus  odor^tus,  several  varie- 
ties. G.  Driver  and  E.  Buswell,  dahlias,  Sul}diurea  elcgans,  and 
Chandler's  Ma<rnificent.  F.  Lamson,  verbenas,  zinnias,  petnnitis,  &.C.; 
also  native  plants.  Miss  C.  Lee,  fine  specimens  of  w^lihieV  rdsea, 
fl.  pi.  lillea.  G.  D.  Phippen,  celsin,  cpnoihera,  fumaria,  dahlias,  fitc; 
native  ])lants.  F.  Putnam,  dahlia,  Striitta  forniosissima;  verbenas. 
W.  P.  Richardson,  centaurea,  chrysanthemum,  lathyrus,  &c.  H. 
Wheatland,  native  plants. 

Fruit:  From  J.  C.  Lee,  grapes,  white  Chasselas  and  Frontij^- 
nac,  raspberries,  Franronia.  J,  Tucker,  Madeline  pears.  J.  M. 
Ives,  currants,  white  Dutch,  lar^e  fruited  Missouri,  and  £n*;lish 
blank.     G.  D.  Phippen,  iMbus  strigosus,  (native.) 

Wednesday,  July  tl8. — Flowers:  From  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tread  well,  f/e- 
mcrocallis  rcpriilea,  lavatera,  euphorbia,  carnations,  &.c.  Miss  C.  E. 
Perkins,  a  fine  plant  (in  pot,)  of  Crassula  ranidsa  in  flower.  G.  Driver 
and  E.  Buswell,  dahlias,  Counless  of  Liverpool,  Sidpburea  ele;;ans, 
Dennissii,  &c.  T.  Ropes,  Jr.,  dahlias,  Lord  Ashlmrton  and  Den- 
nissii;  LobdI/a  cardinklis  under  cultivation;  storks,  poppies,  &c.  H. 
K.  Oliver,  dahlia,  Miss  Johnstone.  J.  F.  Allen,  roses,  Agrippina, 
flageolet;  Plumb^^  ccerOlea.    F.   Lamson,  Uydr&ngea   hort^osift; 
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racRlia,  hibificus,  See;  also  native  plantn.  W.  P.  Rinhardaon,  lo>>e- 
1'a,  Aemeroc&lliR,  petunia,  phlox,  &c.  J.  S.  Cabot,  Yiteea  filamentd- 
sa,  f/emeroc&llis  ccen^len,  Gentidna  cat^^bcet;  ^conitum  variefr^tum 
ndviiin;  Coredpftis  tenuif6lia;  Trach^liura  bicolor  fl.  pi.;  iSt&tice  bel- 
lidifdlia;  Camp&nuia  ^rftcilis. 

Fruit : — From  £.  Ernmerton,  Scotch  gooseberriss,  six  varieties; 
apples,  summer  pearmain;  pears,  Madeline;  mulberries,  black.  W. 
Waters,  pears,  summer  su^ar.  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Danvers,  large 
specimens  of  ^ilbus  trivi^lis,  (native.)  Mrs.  Weston,  apricots.  F. 
Lnmson,  J?<^hus  occidentklis,  triviklls,  and  stri^d^us,  (native.)  J.  M. 
Ives,  ii;ooseberrips,  Scotch,  two  varieties;  pears,  Madeline,  and  Petit 
Muscat.     W.  Stearns  and  W.  P.  Richardson,  Madeline  pears.     J. 

F.  Allen,  cherries,  seedling;  peaches.  Royal  George  clingstone. 
Wednesday ,  August  4. — Flowers:  From  Mrs.  L.  Bowditch,  Mrs. 

J.  Hale,  G.  D.  Phippen,  Wm.  Leavitt,  and  W.  P.  Richardson,  bou- 
quets. Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Danvers,  native  plants.  Miss  R.  Prince, 
bouquets  of  verbenas,  clematis,  hemerocallit*,  hibiscus.  C.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, dahlias,  Romulus;  bouquets.  E.  B.  Peirson,  Zephyrftntbes 
atam&sco,  dnhlias  and  bouquets.  F.  Putnam;  Echinnc&ctus'Eyri^!«ft 
(in  pot.)  F.  Lamson,  bouquets  of  garden  and  native  plants.  H. 
Wheatland,  dahlias,  verbenas,  lavatera,  &c.;  rIso  native  plants.  J. 
Goldthwaite,  dahlins.  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Golden  Sovereif^n,  &c. 

G.  Driver  and  E.  Buswcll,  dahlias,  Striata  formosissima,  Salaman- 
der, &c. 

Fruit:— From  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Danvers,  fine  and  large  specimens 
of  Fiiccfnium  resindsum,  virg^tiim,  and  fronddsum  (natives.)     Miss 

E.  Prince,  red  Juneatin?  apples.  J.  G.  Lee,  Petit  Muscat  pears: 
Franconia  raspberries.  W.  P.  Richardson,  Scotch  gooseberries;  reel 
and  white  currants.  H.  Wheatland,  Beauty  of  Summer  pears.  W. 
Stearns,  Jargonelle  and  Beauty  of  Summer  pears;  red  Juneating 
apples.     G.  Driver,  green  Citron  melons. 

The  exhibition  of  two  rare  and  lieautiful  varieties  of  pigeons,  by 
W.  C.  Barton,  excited  much  interest  and  attraction. 

Wednesday,  August  25fA.— Flowers  :  From  Mrs.  R.  Wheat- 
land, Melorictus  sp.  (in  pot,)  from  Pernambuco.  G.  Masury,  of 
Beverly,  Ferb^na  P^ppert,  and  <eucrok/€«;  dahlias,  several  varieties; 
as  Mrs.  Rushton,  Lady  Arabella;  bouquets.     Charles  Hoffman,  Aga- 

J>anthus  sp.  (in  pot;)'  bouquets  of  verbenas,  heliotrope,  phlox,  &c. 
F.  Goldthwaite,  dahlias,  Suffolk  Hero,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  &c.     W. 

F.  Gardner,  dahlias.  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Mrs.  Rushton,  &c.; 
stocks.  F.  Lamson,  bouquets,  and  several  species  of  native  plants. 
J.  M.  Ives,  lilies,  stocks.  G.  D.  Phippen,  lialsamines  and  nastur- 
tiums. J.  C-  Lee,  dahlias.  W.  P.  Richardson,  bounuets  of  dahlias, 
lilies,  &c.  F.  Putnam,  Gladiolus  florib6ndus;  dahlias.  Fire-ball, 
Ansell's  Unique,  Red  Rover,  &.c.  H.  Wheatland,  gladiolus,  ver- 
benas, dahlias;  also  native  plants. 

Fruit: — From  J.C.  Lee, pears,  Dearborn*s seedling,Vallce  Franche, 
Julienne  of  Coxe,  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  and  English  red  Cheek; 
Zinfindal  and  black  Hamburg  grapes;  pine-apple  melons.  Charles 
Hoffman,  several  varieties  of  fine  pears.  W.  F.  Gardner,  Royal 
George  peaches.  J.  M.  Ives,  pears,  Bartlett,  Julienne  from  France, . 
Julienne  of  Coze,  WitUams^s  double  flowering,  Summer  Frank  Real; 
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applet,  edrly  Bnw,  and  a  seeflling  crab.  W.  Steams,  penrs,  pum- 
nier  Frnnc  Real,  Empress  of  Siiinrner,  Oranj^e;  red  Juneatinar  ap- 
ples. W.  P.  Richardson,  seedlini?  cherries  of  good  flavor,  and  de- 
airaltle  for  their  lateness;  Prince's  Imperial  ffa^e.  G.  Driver  and  E. 
Buswell,  pine-npple  and  <rreen  citron  melons.  Humphrey  Conk, 
•peciuiens  of  a  variety  of  bean  (06lichos,)  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  its  pod,  which  is  nearly  three  feet. 

Annual  E^hibition.-^On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  14th  and 
16th,  the  ball  was  opened  for  a  display  of  the  offerings  of  Flora  and 
Pomona.  Wreath.s  of  evergreens  were  hung  in  fe^^toons  on  the  siilei 
of  the  ball,  and  diagonally  across  the  ceiling.  Three  arches  wer« 
erected,  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions;  the  pillars  which  support- 
ed them  were  entwined  with  evergreens,  ornamented  with  flowert 
of  vnried  hue.  A  cut  glass  chnndelier,  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  was  decorated  with  wreaths,  and  dahlias  of  different 
colors;  beneath  was  a  stand  covered  with  dahlias,  which  formed  a 
complete  pyramid  of  this  gorceous  and  showy  flower  of  autumn:  a 
circular  table,  laden  with  delicious  fruit,  viz.,  flgs,  grapes,  peaches, 
&c.,  was  placed  around  the  stand.  Tnbles  and  stands  were  arranged 
on  the  sides  of  the  hall,  covered  with  fruit  of  inflnite  variety,  and 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  color.  Several  pot  plants,  peculiar  either 
for  their  foliage,  flowers,  or  fruit,  were  placed  in  diflerent  parts  of 
the  hall,  thus  adding  much  to  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  geaeral 
arrangement. 

The  number  of  contributors  was  great.  Numerous  Tisitors  were 
present  during  the  two  days  of  the  exhibition,  who  appeared  to  bo 
nimbly  gratified  with  the  rich  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  there  ex- 
hibited. 

Cut  Flowers: — FromS.  C.  Phillips,  dahlias,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Nspo- 
leon;  bouquets  f»f  verbenas,  zinnias,  asters,  8lc.  £.  B.  Peirson,  S&lvia 
spl^ndens,  Cr6cus  autumnAlis,  and  bouquets.  G.  Masury,  of  Bev- 
erly, dahlias,  twenty  varieties.  Striata  formosissima,  Mrs.  Rushton, 
Douglas  Glory,  Blandina,  Ans^^I's  Unique,  Lilac  Perfection,  Bow- 
niiin*s  Premier,  Rose  Incomparable,  Scarlet  Perfection,  Princess  Vic- 
toria, &c.:  Gladiolus  natal^nsis.  J.  C.  Lee,  bouquets  of  dabliao, 
asters,  verbenas,  &c.  J.  W.  Downing,  dahlias,  marigolds,  asters. 
F.  Lamson,  dahlias.  Salamander,  Rioting  Sun,  &c.;  bouquets;  nlso 
native  plants.  Mrs.  Hammond,  dahliaH;  fine  specimen  of  double 
Spanish  sun-flower.  E.  H.  Derby,  many  bouquets,  some  large  and 
beautiful,  of  hemerocallis,  ngfiminthus,  gladiolus,  dahlias,  asters, 
n>ses,  &c.  J.  F.  Allen,  a  lovely  group  of  fine  Chinese  roses,  of 
which  London  sufierb,  blush  Tea,  Triumph  of  Luxembourg,  Louis 
Philippe,  Flageolet,  yellow  Tea,  Agrippina.  William  Weeks,  dnh- 
lins.  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Striata  formosissima,  &c.;  Iniuquets. 
Chnrles  Hoffman,  bouquets  of  asters,  dahlias,  &c.  Miss  £.  B. 
Do<ljire,  Elfin  Glen,  IpomeeV  Iiite6la,  dahlins,  glsdiolus,  asters.  Mrs* 
N.  Silsliee  and  Miss  G.  SiLsbee,  dahlins,  Cedo  Nulli,  Dennisii,  &c.; 
also  bouquets  of  hemerocallis,  ffbidiolus.  &c.  Mrs.  N.  B.  Mans- 
field, Mrs.  Newcomb,  Miss  R.  S.  Ives,  bouquets  of  dahlias,  stocks, 
asters.  &c.  N.  Nichols,  dahlias,  Mrs-  Rushton,  Countess  of  Livers 
pool,  scarlet  Perfection.  F.  Putnam,  dahlias,  about  sixty  varieties, 
rirsball,  Striata  foriDosissima,  Marshal  Soult,  Suflfolk  Hero,  Aoseli'i 
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Unique,  Betiuty  of  West  Riding,  Medley's  Perfection,  CRUiop«,  Hor- 
ticulluralist,  Benuty  of  Oulwich,  Oxford  Rival,  Coronation,  Stone's 
yellow  Perfection;  asters,  gladiolus,  &c.  J.  Goldthwaite,  dahlias, 
about  fifteen  variPties,  SuflTolk  Hero,  Conqueror,  RIsinir  Sun,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher,  Salamander,  Diana.  W.  F.  Gardner,  dahlias,  Mrs. 
RuKhton,  Napoleon,  Rising  Sun;  aUo  houquets.  G.  D.  Phippen» 
dahlias,^  Helen  of  Troy,  Paragon,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Premier;  bou<r 
quets.  J.  H.  Phippen,  dahlias,  Bi'auty  of  the  North,  SunlMiry  Hern« 
Lord  Ashburton,  Salanianrler.  Mrs.  B.  Upton,  dahlias,  Mrs.  Ruf^h- 
ton.  Queen  of  Yellows.  H.  K  Oliver,  dahlids,  many  varieties.  Vir- 
gin Queen,  Ansell's  Unique,  Suffulk  Hero,  Ovid,  Canute,  Charles 
XII.,  Colossus,  Marshal  Soult.  J.  Unton,  dahlias.  Princess  Virtoriai 
Rubra  pleno,  &e.;  Gladiolus  natalensis.  H.  Wheatland,  dahlias, 
Rienzi,  Warminster  Rival,  Rosa  superba,  Isabella,  Mrs.  Rusbton; 
also  bououets.  W.  P.  Richardson,  dahlias,  Striata  forniosissima. 
Beauty  ot  Bedford,  Lavinia;  also  bouquets.  Mi;<s  R.  L.  Pickman^ 
Miss  B.  C.  Mark,  Miss  E.  Prince,  bouquets  of  dahlias,  asters, 
larkspurs,  &c.  Miss  Hobart,  double  quilled  asters.  H.  F.  King, 
dahlias,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Napoleon,  &.C.;  uUo  gladiolus  and  bouquets. 
James  Cruickshanks,  dahlias,  aud  l>ouquet8  of  verlienas,  asters,  &c. 
Jos.  Pulsifer,  O.  Tbayer,  Mrs.  R.  Putnam,  dahlias  and  bouquets. 
John  Lewis  Russell,  of  Chelmsford,  dahlias,  several  kinds;  Tbun* 
b^rifia  alkta  aurantiara;  seedling  petunias,  Chinese  pinks,  &c.  T. 
Ropes,  Jr.,  dahlias,  fifteen  varieties.  Striata  formosissima,  Sulphuren 
elegans,  Mrs.  Rushton,  Salamander,  &c.;  bouquets.  G.  Driver  and 
E.  Buswell,  dahlias,  twenty-five  varieties.  Black  Hawk,  Striata  for- 
mosissima, Salamander,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Rising  Sun,  &C4 
bouquets-  J.  S.  Cabot,  l!«yebnis  BungeJna,  dahlias,  phloxes  and  her- 
baceous plants,     Washington  Very,  w^ctie^a  &lba,  (native  in  fruit.) 

Pot  Plants:— From  E.  H.  Derby,  Vallbla  f)urp6rea,  Beg6nta  rObra« 
«^Vave  americ&na,  Gloxinia  macul^ta.  Cassia  t6ra,  &c.;  orange  tree 
and  orange  myrtle  in  fruit.  J.  F.  Allen,  Plumbkgo  ccerilklea,  an<| 
several  other  varieties  of  sreen-house  plants.  Mrs.  L.  Bowdiichf 
S|K>ttpd  leaved  jnpontca.  W.  P.  Richardson,  Jltf^lea  ^tedtkrack;  J, 
Goldthwaite,  Fdchsta  globdsa.  G.  Driver,  Arauc^ria  exc^lsa,  or 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,  of  great  beauty.  John  Prince,  Jr.,  cyfKesf 
from  Cuba,  beautiful.  H.  K.  Oliver,  tuberose.  £.  P.  Dodge,  Elfin 
Glen,  cotton  plant  of  South  Carolina,  in  Bower.  John  l^ewis  Rus* 
sel,  Chelmsford,  wffc^cia  lop&ntha,  from  seed  boiled  ten  minutes! 

Fruits  : — From  E.  H.  Derby,  apples,  four  varieties;  pears;  als« 
peaches  grown  on  walls,  Royal  George  clingstone,  very  fine  speci- 
mens. W.  P.  Richardson,  pears,  Broca's  Bergamot,  Washington, 
brown  Benrr^,  St.  Michael,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  orange  ami  sum- 
mer Bon  Chretien;  apples,  Rib^tone  pippin,  and  two  varieties,  names 
unknown;  Spanish  filbert;  |>eaches,  white  Melacaton,  and  a  -elingr 
Btone  unknown;  grapes,  \%hite  Chasselas.  J.  B.  Osgood,  pears, 
Bkeker's  Meadow,  Napoleon,  Seckel  (very  large,)  Wilkinson,  Co&> 
fin's  Virgalieu;  apples,  Osgood's  Favorite.  E.  Busvvell,  apples,  Ril>- 
stone  pippin,  Kilhani  Hill,  Good  Minister.  G.  Musury,  of  Beverly, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  or  Bartletc  |>ears;  orange  quinces.  Mm* 
A.  Dunlaii,  lion  Chretien  d'ete  pears. 

Frooa  B.  Balcb,  apples,  very  large,  resembling  the  Monstrous  pip- 
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piff.  N,  B.  Mansfield,  pears,  Bartlett,  and  other  varieties;  Menage- 
rie apples;  peaches,  large  and  fine.  W.  Leavitt,  Isabella  grapes. 
C.  F.  Putnam,  apple!!;  melons,  water,  citron,  and  nutmeg.  J.  Prince, 
Jr.,  pears,  St.  Michael,  Rousselet  de  Rheiins,  Doyenne  Gris,  WiU 
liams's  Bon  Chretien;  grapes,  sweetwater,  Isabella,  and  black  clus- 
ter. 0.  Jones,  Orange  pears.  W.  Stearns,  pears,  Easter  i  eurr^. 
Bishop's  Thumb,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  brown  Beurr^,  Napoleon, 
Bon  Chretien,  St.  Michael,  Summer  Thorn,  Ronville,  Oranjre, 
Chelmsford,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Murphy;  apples,  red  Juneating,  Bald- 
win, Crab,  Monstrous  pippin;  oranse  quinces.  S.  £.  Peabody,  Ron- 
ville  pears.     Mrs.  R.  Savory,  St.  Michael  and  Orange  pears. 

From  B.  H.  Silsbee,  pears,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Rousselet  de  Rheims, 
HarvanI,  St.  Michael,  brown  Beurr^,  Bartlett,  Monsieur  Jean.  A. 
L.  Pierson,  Bartlett  pears.  G.  Driver,  Fall  Harvey  apples.  J.  S. 
Cabot,  pears,  thirty-one  varieties,  viz.,  Maria  Louise  nova,  Hannah j 
Jalousie,  St.  Gfaislnin,  Washington,  Cabot's  seedlinir,  Cushing,  Roi 
de  Wurtemburg,  Williams's  Bon  Chr^tfen,  autumn  Bergamot,  Geiw 
desin.  Bonne  Louise  of  Jersey,  Capiaumont,  Belle  et  Bonne,  Wil- 
kinson, Louis,  Wilbur,  Smith's  Pennsylvania,  Bon  Chretien  fon- 
dante,  golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  Gibson,  Urbaniste,  Beurr^  Diet, 
Fulton,  Poire  d'Amour,  Maria  Louisa,  Coffin's  Virgoulouse,  St. 
Michael,  Auratte,  Hericart,  Copaca. 

R.  Manning,  pears,  thirty-seven  varieties,  viz.,  Jalousie,  Belle  et 
Bonne,  Cabot,  Swiss  Bergamot,  Henrv,  Queen  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, King  Edward,  golden  Beurrfi  of  Bilboa,  Epine  d'ete,  Foster** 
St.  Michael,  Beurr^  Bronze,  McLaughlin,  Comte  de  Michaux,  ffreat 
Citron  |)ear  of  Bohemia,  Parmentier,  Fig  extra  from  Van  Mons, 
Charles  of  Austria,  Washington,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Urbaniste,  Alpha, 
Wilkinson,  Wilbur,  green  Yair,  Maria  Louise,  Belle  of  Flanders, 
Dearborn  from  Van  Mons,  Bon  Parent,  Long  green,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau,  Beurr^  d'Amalis,  Long  green  of  Autumn,  Monsieur  le  Cure, 
Fulton,  Johonnot,  Naumkeag,  Bezi  de  la  Motte;  apples.  Graven- 
stein,  Rambour  Franc,  Superb  sweet,  Boxford,  Pennock's  red  winter 
Sweet,  Kibston  pippin,  Lyscom,  Fall  pippin.  E.  Einmerton,  pears, 
twenty -three  varieties,  viz.,  Seckel  (very  extra  large  specimens,)  St. 
Michael,  Surpasse  Viri^oulouse,  golden  Beurr^  of  Bilboa,  Roi  de 
Wurtemburg,  Henry  IV.,  Capsheaf,  Broca's  Bergamot,  Marie  Lou- 
ise, Urbaniste,  Dearborn's  seedling,  Julienne,  Glout  Morceau,  Bish- 
op's Thumb,  Prince's  St.  Germain,  Bonne  Louise,  winter  Nelis, 
Beurr^  Diel,  Princess  d'Orange,  Washington,  Easter  Beurr^;  Drap 
d'Or  apples. 

J.  M.  Ives,  pears,  twenty-three  varieties,  viz.,  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme,  St.  Michael,  brown  Beurr^,  Capiaumont,  black-seeded  Beurr^ 
(resembling  the  Urbaniste  in  form  and  flavor,)  green  Sugar,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Buflfum,  Harvard,  Calabash,  Bartlett,  Cushinjr,  Cabot, 
Andrews,  Seckel,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Josephine,  Princess  of 
Orange,  Bergamot  du  Pasque,  Napoleon,  Bleeker's  Meadow,  Beurr^ 
Bosc;  plums,  violet  Perdrigon,  Cruger's  seedling  (troubled  less  by 
the  curculio  than  other  varieties,)  Sharp's  Emperor,  Princess  Impe- 
rial, Jenkinson's  Imperial,  blue  Imperatrice.  Miss  R.  S.  Ives,  a 
basket  containing  several  varieties  of  plums,  pears,  &c.  J,  Bowker, 
Bartlett  pears;  Isabella  grapes.     P.  Dodge,  Elfin  Glen,  pears,  Na- 
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|io)eon,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bartlett;  grapes,  Hamburg,  SvreiBtwater, 
anr)  Zinfindal;  peaches;  golden-fleshed,  and  netted  cantelopes.  W; 
F.  Gardner,  Passe  Colmar  pears,  (second  crop;)  black  Hanriburg 
grapes;  peaches,  early  Royal  George,  and  other  varieties. 

From  J.  F.  Allen,  pears,  St.  Micbael,  Seckel,  Cabot,  and  Bonne 
Louise  de  Jersey;  grapes,  Chasselas,  Constantia,  black  Hamburg, 
Bansaurable;  figs;  Jacques  rareripe  peaches,  from  a  tree  in  pot 
bearing  eighteen  such.  W.  Dean,  Bartlett  pears;  grapes,  black  and 
white  Hamburg,  white  Frontignac.  B.  W.  Stone,  seedling  peaches, 
two  varieties,  very  fine.  Mrs.  Weston,  several  varieties  apples.  J. 
Whitney,  of  Dan  vers,  fine  peaches,  viz.,  early  red  Rareripe,  yellow 
fleshed  Rareripe,  and  Noblesse.  J.  Pickering,  Jr.,  St.  Michael 
pears.  E.  Burley,  of  Beverly,  Drap  d'Or  apples.  S.  C.  Phillips, 
pears,  Seckel,  and  other  varieties;  two  varieties  plums.  John  Lew- 
is Russell,  of  Chelmsford,  apples,  an  old  orchard  variety,  Orange 
sweeting,  Spanlding;  Chelmsford  and  St.  Michael  pears.  W.  A. 
Lander,  pears,  Gansell^s  Bergamot,  Bartlett,  Bon  Chretien,  Two- 
eyed.  J.  Goldthwaite,  netted  and  citron  melons.  Samuel  Webb, 
green-fleshed  Pine-apple  melons.  G.  D.  Phippen,  green-fleshed  Mi- 
norca melons.     W.  Sargent,  Kilham  Hill  and  Lyscom  apples. 

From  G.  Brown,  of  Beverly,  pears,  Seckel,  Bartlett,  &c.;  apples, 
Pomnie  d'Api,  Drap  d'Or;  Harrison  nectarine,  a  seedling.  Mrs. 
E.  Lander,  pears,  twelve  varieties,  viz.,  Chelmsford,  Chaumontelle, 
St.  Germain,  St.  Michael,  Catillac,  &c.,  apples,  seven  varieties, 
fall  Harvey,  Ribston  pippin,  &c.;  nectarines;  peaches.  Snow,  Lem- 
on, and  a  seedling  clingstone.  J.  Dalton,  native  grapes,  under  cul- 
tivation. J.  C.  Lee,  pears,  Bartlett,  Long  green  or  Mouthwater, 
Gore's  Heathcot,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Seckel,  winter  Orange; 
Ribston  pippin  apples;  peaches,  yellow-fleshed  and  other  varieties; 
grapes,  red,  white  and  purple  Chasselas,  black  Hamburg,  Zinfindnl,  na 
live  (  Vitis  labrtisca;)  large  water-melons,  (seed  from  South  America.) 

Vegetables: — From  N.  Frye,  Fig  tomatoes.     S.  Holmnn,  Jr.,  fine 

Jurple  Egg,  (large.)  Miss  J.  Ward,  tomato,  very  large  variety. 
.  M.  Ives,  riee  corn.  J.  Goldthwaite,  Turnip,  Blood,  and  Silesia n 
sugar  beets:  white  Silesian  carrots.  J.  C.  Lee,  okra;  Silesian  sugar 
beets;  large  pumpkin  or  squash,  weight  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
)K>unds,  seed  from  Indiana.  P.  Dod^e,  Elfin  Glen,  Maneel  Wurt- 
zel,  and  Turnip  blood  beets;  white  Sile^iinn  carrots.  C.  H.  Dodge, 
Elfin  Glen,  sweet  potato  of  South  Carolina,  growing  in  a  pot.     Mrs. 

E.  Lander,  Mexican  corn;  each  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  husk  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  L^man  Mason,  of  Marblehead,  large  Scotch  Drum- 
head cabbage,  weight  nineteen  and  a  half  pounds. 

Severdl  species  of  birds,  as  Fringilla  canariensis,  Turdus  poly- 
glottus,  Icterus  airripennis,  were  exhibited  by  G.  P.  Farrington.  The 
sin;?ing  of  these  lively  denizens  of  the  air  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  exhibition. 

Wednesday^  Sept.  29 — The  closing  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, this  season,  took  place  this  day. 

The  display  of  dahlias  was  beautiful;  they  were  contributed  by 

F.  Putnam,  T.  Ropes,  Jr.,  G.  Driver,  E.  Buswell,  W.  F.  Gardner, 
J.  Goldthwaite,  G.  D.  Phippen,  J.  H.  Pfaipiien,  W.  P.  Richardson^ 
F.  Lamsou,  and  U.  Wheatland. 
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Jamei  CruikshankB  presented  an  obelisk,  covered  with  d«bliu» 
which  made  a  fine  appearance. 

Bouquets  from  J.  C.  Lee,  W.  P.  Richardson,  F.  Laoison,  and  H. 
WheailanH. 

The  fruit  was  good,  some  of  the  specimens  very  fine. 

From  Mrs.  Churchill,  Loa:;  green  pearfl.  Mrn.  6.  Choate,  toma* 
to  figs.  J.  C-  Lee,  pears,  Bon  Louis  d'Avrancbe,  Lod^e,  Easter 
Beurr^,  Bezi  Vaet,  Beurr^  Bronze;  peaches;  grapes,  white  and  pur- 

Sle  Cbasselas,  bluck  Hainburir.  £.  £mmerton,  fiears,  Beurr^  Diel^ 
riout  Morceau,  Princess  d'Orange,  St.  Micbitel,  Henry  IV.,  Sur- 
passe  VirfToulouse,  Secke),  Cap^vheaf,  Prince's  St.  Germain;  |»ear 
quince.  N.  Silsbee.  Jr.,  pears,  H^aihcot,  Bezi  Frontignac,  Joseph- 
ine, Beurr^  Diel;  Brumfieid  nectarines.  J.  Upton,  Isabella  grapes, 
J.  Farnum,  Jr.,  St.  Michael  pears.  R.  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  water* 
melons.  D.  Kimball,  apples.  W.  Stearns,  pears,  Long  green. 
Good  Christian,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  S^t.  Germaine,  St.  Michael , 
winter  Nelis,  Napoleon,  Endicott,  Cbaumontelle,  brown  Beurr^; 
Lemon  clingstone  peaches;  damsons.  George  Choate,  St.  Michael 
pears. 

The  cold  and  bleak  winds  of  autumn,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  har- 
vesting the  matured  fruits  and  yellow  corn,  tell  us  that  the  season  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  nature  is  about  to  enter  into  that 
rest,  from  which,  at  the  approach  of  sprinir,  she  will  awaken  with 
renewed  and  invigorated  life.  With  these  indications  our  exhibitions 
close,  only,  however,  for  a  season,  and  we  trust  that  when  the  fields 
are  again  bedecked  with  their  mantle  of  green,  chequered  Mith  th« 
opening  flowers,  our  halls  will  be  reopeneil,  and  that  the  same  spirit 
which  animated  us  the  past  season  will  continue  to  incite  us  to  new 
and  increased  exertions. —  IV, 

EXHIBITIOIC     OF    THE    AMXaiCAN    INSTITUTE,    NeW    ToRK. — The 

thirieenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  was  opened  oa 
the  13(h  October,  at  Niblo's  Garden;  there  was  an  exhibition  of  hor- 
ticultural and  floricultural  products.  The  exhibition  was  very  well 
got  up,  under  the  arrangement  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Dunlap, 
who  has  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Niblo  in  the  management  of 
the  garden:  there  was  an  excellent  display  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
Mr.  Dunlap  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  award  of 
premiums  which  were  offered  for  the  occasion. 

Flowers: — John  B.  Manteile,  Forty-sixth  Street,  for  the  best  bou- 
quet, a  silver  medal.  Alfred  Bridgman,  Broadway,  for  the  second 
best  bouquet,  a  diploma.  Niblo  &  Dunlap,  576  Broadway,  for  the 
best  twelve  self-colored  dahlias,  a  cojw  of  Downing's  Rural  Archi- 
tecture. John  Briell,  Hnrsimus,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  twelve 
self-colored  dahlias,  a  diploma.  Niblo  &.  Dunlap,  576  Broadway, 
for  the  beiit  twelve  various  colored  dahlias,  a  silver  medial.  John 
Briell,  Uarsimus,  N.  J.,  for  the  second  best  colored  dahlias,  a  di« 

filoma.  William  Kent,  Brooklyn,  for  the  best  six  self-colored  <lah- 
ias,  a  silver  medal.  Moses  Van  Beuren,  Brooklyn,  for  the  second 
best  self-colored  dahlias — For  the  best  six  various  colure<l  dahlias,  a 
silver  medal.  Thomas  Hogg,  Twenty-second  Street  and  Broad way» 
for  fifty-three  varieties  of  the  cactus. 
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Fruit$: — ^William  Niblo,  576  Bromlway,  for  the  best  and  isrreatest 
dUpltiy  of  tropical  fruit,  a  copy  of  Downin>;'i4  Rural  Architecture. 
Joseph  Monk,  Third  Avenue,  near  Thirty-first  Street,  for  the  liest 
foreiL'H  irrnpes  in  poi8,  twelve  varieties,  a  silver  medal.  E.  Hol- 
brook,  Hyde  Park,  for  the  best  specimen  of  Isabella  f^rapef*,  a  di- 
ploma. JR.  T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  Catawba 
grapes,  a  diploma.  John  B.  Mantelle,  Forty -sixth  Street,  for  the 
bent  and  greatest  exhibit  of  pears,  forty  varieties,  a  silver  medal. 
—  Andrew:*,  for  the  second  best  exhibit  of  pears,  a  diploma.  Wil- 
liam Niblo,  576  Broadway,  for  the  best  and  greatest  exhilWt  of  ap- 
SIps,  a  silver  medal.  P.  A.  H.  Ross,  Third  Avenue  and  Sixteenth 
treet,  for  a  specimen  of  table  apples,  a  diploma.  By  a  lady.  One 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street,  Harlem  river,  for  two  larire  Lady 
apples,  fourteen  ounces,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  ounces,  a  diploma. 
W.  H.  Aspinwall,  Staten  Island,  (G.  D.  Maroney,  gardener.)  for 
the  best  twelve  apple  quinces,  a  diploma.  William  Kent,  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  for  two  superior  quinces,  a  copy  of  Bridgman's  Florist's  Guide. 
Joseph  E.  Eblin<r,  for  a  jar  of  prescrvetl  quinces,  a  diploma.  Sulli- 
van Bates,  Bellinvham,  Mass.,  for  superior  specimen  of  cultivated 
cranberries,  a  diploma. 

Feg£<a6/e«;~  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  Bush  wick,  L.  I.,  for  the  best 
winter  pumpkin,  copy  of  Bridgman's  Gardener's  Assistant.  W.  H. 
Aspinwnll,  Staten  Island,  for  the  best  winter  pumpkins,  (twelve 
weiirhed,  on  an  average,  ninety  pounds  each,)  copy  of  Bridgman'a 
Gardener's  Assistant.  Mrs.  Mary  Craven,  Newtown,  L.  1.,  for  an 
extra  lame  pumpkin,  weight  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds, 
copy  of  Bridgman's  Gardener's  Assistant.  J.  Yeomans,  Bull's  Fer- 
ry, for  the  second  best  pumpkin  for  cattle,  copy  of  Bridgman's  Gar- 
dener's Assistant.  A  Indy  in  Frankfort  Street,  for  a  superior  speci- 
men of  preserved  pear-shaped  tomatoes,  a  diploma.  William  Dun- 
lap,  Harlem,  N.  i.,  for  the  best  turnip,  a  diploma.  W.  H.  Ai<pin- 
wall,  Staten  Islond,  (G.  D.  Maroney,  gardener,)  for  the  best  carrots, 
a  diploma.  E.  Holbrook,  Hyde  Park,  for  the  best  parsnips,  a  diploma. 
Mrs.  Benlow,  Bloomingdale^  N.  Y.,  for  the  best  blood  beets,  a  diplo- 
ma. John  Briell,  Harsimus,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  sugar  beets,  a  diplo- 
ma. A.  V.  Bricker,  Manhattanville,  for  a  Valparaiso  squash,  a  di- 
ploma. £.  Holbrook,  Hyde  Park,  for  specimens  of  Bell  neck 
squash,  a  diploma.  Theophilus  Russell,  corner  of  Twenty-second 
Street  and  Third  Avenue,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Smyrna  squash,  a 
diploma.  John  Briell,  Harsimus,  N.  J.,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
«olid  celery,  a  copy  of  Downihg's  Rural  Architecture.  S.  A.  Wil- 
loutfhby,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  for  the  second  best  celery,  a  diploma. 
Peter  Hulst,  farmer  to  Lamliert  Wyckoff,  E«n.,  Bushwirk,  L.  I.,  for 
the  liest  winter  cabbage,  a  silver  medal.  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  Staten 
Island,  (G.  D.  Maroney,  gardener,)  for  the  best  mangel  wurizel,  a 
diploma.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  New  York,  for  the  l>pst  purple 
Egg  plants,  a  diploma.  Dr.  Bolles,  Harris's  Inlnnd,  Conn.,  tor  the 
best  specimen  of  seedling  potatoes,  (Bolles's  seedling,)  copy  of  Bridg- 
man's Gardener's  Assistant.  W.  Hus;hes,  Go  wan  us,  L.  I.,  for  the 
best  Mercer  and  pink  eye  potatoes,  a  diploma.  Joseph  Monk,  Third 
Avenue  and  Thirty-first  Street,  nineteen  pots  grapes;  s  silver  medal. 
Liberal  contributions  of  cut  flowers  were  furnished  by  Richard  F. 
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OHrman,  Esq.,  New  York,  Samuel  BraHborst,  Esq.,  New  York,  J. 
P.  Nesniith)  Esq.,  Staten  Island,  S.  A.  Willoughby,  Em).,  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  William  Reid,  Murray  Hill,  Mr.  Briell,  Jersey  City,  and  Mrs. 
Benlow,  Bloomingdal«*. 

Nihio  &  Dunlap,  576  Broadway,  one  thousand  dabliaa,  and  a 
wreath  containing  five  hundred.  Dahlias  from  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Thor- 
burn,  Mr.  Michael  Floy,  Harlem,  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg.  From  Niblo 
&  Dunlap,  two  dozen  green  and  hot-bouse  plants. 

Several  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  specimens  of  oats,  corn, 
&.C.   Want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit  this  part  of  the  report. —  T.D. 

FouaTH  Annual  Exhibition  or  the  Burlington  Lyceum.— The 
fourth  annual  horticultural  exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Lyceum  was 
held  on  the  29th  and  SOth  of  September. 
Premiums  were  awarded  as  follows:— 

For  grapes,  (foreign,)  white  Muscat,  of  Alexandria,  (grown  under 
glass,)  to  Richard  S.  Field,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

For  grapes,  (native,)  Catawba,  to  Benjamin  Gannett. 

For  pears,  (Holland  Green,)  to  Charles  Kinsey. 

For  peaches,  (Rodman's  red  crimson,)  to  Richard  S.  Field. 

For  apples,  (Rhode  hland  greening,)  to  George  B.  Deacon. ' 

For  quinces,  (orange,)  to  Adam  Price. 

For  plums,  (rail  copper,  or  October  Gage,)  to  William  W.  Miller. 

For  watermelons,  (Spanish,)  to  Joseph  E.  Scott. 

For  potatoes,  (walnut-leaved  kidney,)  to  John  Roydhouse. 

For  sweet  potatoes,  (yellow,)  to  Matthew  Ivory. 

For  dahlias,  (twenty  varieties,)  to  Thomas  Hancock. 

For  best  bouquet,  to  Mrs.  Heiir^  C.  Carey. 

For  second  best  bouquets,  to  Miss  Ann  Cox. 

For  best  pyramid,  to  Nathan  Holman. 

For  second  best  pyramid,  to  Thomas  Brickett. 

For  celery,  to  David  Pierce. 

For  egg  plants,  to  Joseph  Parrish. 

For  two  best  lemon  trees,  in  fruit,  to  Charles  Kinsey. 

For  two  best  orange  trees,  in  fruit,  to  Miss  Amelia  Smith. 

For  best  display  of  fruit,  to  John  Roberts. 

For  best  display  of  vegetables,  to  Adam  Price. 

For  best  display  of  flowers,  to  William  McKee,  jr. 

The  fruits  exhibited  were  remarkably  fine,  and  the  specimens  nu- 
merous, viz.,  grapes,  pears,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  quinces,  figs, 
lemons,  limes,  orangeSf  pomegranates,  melons,  &c.  From  R.  S. 
Field,  B.  Gannett,  C.  Kinsey,  G.  B.  Deacon,  W.  W.  Miller,  A. 
Price,  J.  Roberts,  Miss  Amelia  Smith,  Miss  Jane  B.  Smith,  Miss 
Ann  Cox,  Mrs.  Susan  V.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Susan  J.  Smith,  Caleb  R. 
Smith,  W.  McKee,  Jr.,  J.  Parrish,  R.  H.  Morris,  T.  Hancock,  J.  S. 
Kimble,  T.  Dutton,  P.  S.  Bunting,  B.  C.  Rockhill,  N.  Colman,  J. 
Askew,  F.  Brown,  G.  Gaskill,  J.  Goldy,  W.  W.  King,  R.  M.  Bish- 
op, J.  Rakestraw,  J.  P.  Lowden,  D.  Allen,  R.  Grubb,  C.  Ellis,  M.D., 
S.  R.  W.  Aheull,  J.  E.  Scott,  J.  M.  Lawrie,  J.  Buckman,  S.  Stock- 
ton, and  others. 

Samuel  C.  Thornton,  M.  DI,  some  large  clusters  of  black  Hani- 
burg  grapes,  from  a  vine  only  two  years  from  the  cutting  grown  id 
the  open  air. 
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We  were  pleased  to  notice  the  increased  variety  and  number  of 
vegetables,  compared  with  our  former  exhibitions,  viz:  corn  (green 
and  ripe,)  potatoes,,  beets,  squashes^  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
cabbage,  okrn,  rhubarb,  onions,  egg  plants,  lettuce,  &c. 

From   David  Pierce,  gardener  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.     T.  Barwell, 

fardener  to  Susan  V.  Bradford.  D.  McCroney,  gardener  to  Bishop 
^oane.  J.  McCoy,  gardener  to  Joseph  Askew.  Capt.  F.  Engle, 
U.  S.  N.  From  A.  Price;  W.  McKee,  Jr.;  D.  Allen;  B.  Tage; 
Mrs.  R.  Chester:  Joseph  Parrish;  J.  Langstaff,  J.  E.  Scott;  W.  Al- 
len, R.  Grubb;  N.  E.  Lippencott;  T.  Hancock;  P.  S.  Bunting;  B. 
Taylor,  John  Parrish,  P.  H.  Ellis,  M.  Ivory,  and  others. 

The  collection  of  hot-house  and  green-house  plants,  pyramids, 
and  bouquets  of  flowers',  were  very  creditable  to  the  contributors, 
among  whom  were  W.  McKee,  Jr.,  T.  Hancock,  Bishop  Doane, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Carey,  Mrs.  R.  Chester,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Burns,  Mrs.  S.  V. 
Bradford,  S.  R.  Wetherill,  D.  Allen,  Miss  Amelia  Smith,  Miss  Mary 
Costill,  Ann  Eliza  Wetherill,  W.  Allen,  C.  Kinsey,  Miss  Ann  Cox, 
Miss  Susan  Miller,  J.  P.  Firing,  S.  W.  Earl,  Miss  Caroline  Watson, 
T.  Dugdale,  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Mount  Holly,  Mrs.  L.  Bullock  and  oth- 
ers, Messrs.  Joseph  E.  Scott  and  Benjamin  Tage,  by  their  noble  spe- 
cimens of  melons,  sweet  potatoes  and  onions,  raised  from  seed,  (a 
rarity  in  our  latitude,)  gave  evidence  of  their  superior  skill  as  culti- 
vators. 

Honey:  some  very  superior  honey  from  John  Mitchell  and  Joseph 
Shell. 

The  exhibition  was  fine,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorableness  of 
the  season,  surpassing  any  former  one.  The  fruits  were  excellent, 
and  in  fine  condition,  as  were  also  the  vegetables.  There  were  many 
new  and  rare  plants  exhibited,  and  the  hall  was  decorated  in  a  most 
superb  manner. 

The  exhibition  gave  general  satisfaction;  indeed,  there  appeared  to 
be  but  one  opinion,  which  was  of  universal  praise. —  Thomas  Han^ 
cock.  Cor.  See.,  Burlington^  Oet.  3,  1B4I. 

HoRTiccTLTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT  Stracuse,  N.  Y. — The  Cattle 
Show  and  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  September.   There  was  a 

Sood  exhibition  of  stock,  farming?  implements,  &c.,  and  an  excellent 
isplay  of  flowers  and  fruit.  There  was  a  great  gathering  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State,  and  the  whole  passed  off  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  judges  awarding  premiums 
on  horticultural  and  floricultural  products: — 

Premiums  of  books  on  horticulture  were  awarded  to 

David  Thomas,  of  Aurora,  for  a  lot  of  about  forty  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  grapes,  some  of  them  of  new  and 
valuable  varieties,  presented  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  narseryman,  of  Mace- 
don. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  of  Lyons,  for  several  baskets  of  very  fine  and  ex- 
cellent grapes,  includmg  the  grey  Tokay,  golden  Chasselas,  Scup- 
pernong,  purple  Royal  Chasselas,  Isabella  and  sweetwater,  the  qual- 
ity of  which  the  Society  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  at  the  dinner 
table,  <'in  committee  of  the  whole." 

Samuel  Hecox,  of  Lyons,  for  a  lot  of  sixteen  varieties  of  foreign 
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and  domeBtic  grapes,  very  fine  and  well  ripened,  of  which  Mr.  He- 
cox  raised  above  fifty  buBlieU  the  present  season. 

James  Wilson*  nurseryman,-  of  Albany,  for  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
and  a  large  lot  of  dahlias  of  splendid  varieties. 

William  P.  Buell,  of  Albany,  for  a  miniature  parterre  of  dahlias, 
of  very  perfect  and  well  chosen  varieties  of  great  beauty,  and  twenty- 
one  kinas  of  well  selected  varieties  of  apples  of  fine  growth. 

Ezra  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  for  a  basket  of  fine  red  cheek  melacaton 
peaches,  some  of  them  measuring  more  than  seven  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

James  Cochrane,  of  Oswego,  for  a  basket  of  foreign  varieties  of 
grapes,  among  which  were  the  Chasselas,  sweetwater,  Frontignac, 
and  Pinou  Noire,  a  hardy  variety  with  a  vinous  and  pleasant  fruit; 
also  a  basket  of  silver  clingstone  peaches. 

Mr.  Wiltse,  of  Oswego  county,  for  a  basket  of  fine  apples,  of 
known  varieties. 

J.  F.  Osborn,  of  Port  Byron,for  twenty-nine  varieties  of  cultivated 
apples,  of  well  selected  sorts,  together  with  three  varieties  of  pears. 

Mr.  Cossett,  of  Onondaga,  for  a  basket  of  fine  grapes,  includini^ 
the  Isabella,  Alexander,  Munier,  and  sweetwater,  well  ripened,  and 
large  growth. 

Mr.  Huntington,  of  Onondaga,  presented  a  large  basket  of  apples, 
of  beautiful  form  and  fine  flavor. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  proprietor  of  the  Rochester  seed  store,  presented 
two  seven-year  pumpkms,  raised  by  H.  N.  Lang  worthy,  of  Ironde- 
quoit,  in  1837  and  1840. 

John  Richards  presented  the  vine  and  products  of  one  seed  of  the 
citron  watermelon,  amounting  to  eiffbteen  in  number,  and  weighing 
over  three  hundred  pounds.     (New  Genesee  Farmer,) 

Louisville  and  JEFFEasoN  County  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  autumnal  exhibition  of  the  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County 
Horticultural  Society  took  place  at  the  Washington  Hall,  in  this 
city,  on  Friday,  September  24th,  when  the  exhibition  was  such  as 
to  produce  a  general  impression  in  favor  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  county  and  city  for  the  general  purposes  of  horticulture,  and 
that  at  least  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society  have  used  great 
zeal  and  exertion  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society;  yet  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  a  more  decided  co-operation  of  many  of 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  should  take  place,  to  aid  the  Society  in 
their  highly  deserving  efforts.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exhibit* 
tion  did  not  last  longer  than  a  day  and  a  night,  as  many  persons  had 
postponed  visiting  it,  supposing  it  would  continue  at  least  two  days. 
The  rooms  in  which  the  exhibition  took  place  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  display  the  exotics,  with  their  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
the  indigenous  plants  and  fruits,  and  the  gorgeous  bouquets,  to  the 
best  advantage;  being  large  and  lofty,  and  brilliantly  lit  up  with  gas. 
The  tables  were  tastefully  arranged  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  (to 
whom  the  Society  should  feel  under  particular  obligations,^  end  ex- 
hibited a  most  graceful  intermixture  of  fruits  with  the  ricnest  bou- 
quets. 

The  society  appointed  three  gentlemen.  Dr.  Short,  Dr.  Jarvis, 
and  Dt,  Job^aton,  to  award  the  different  premiums. 
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The  following  report  is  from  said  comtnittee: — 

For  the  six  best  dahlias,  viz. ,  Tippecanoe,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mrs, 
Rushton,  Magician,  Maid  of  Judao,  and  Sulpburea  elegans,  first 
premium,  Edward  D.  Hobbs. 

For  the  six  second  best.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Striata  formosis- 
sima,  Maid  of  Lothian,  Agamemnon,  yellow  Turban,  Napoleon, 
second  premium,  Mr,  Wilson,  x 

For  tne  six  third  best,  Calypso,  Stone's  yellow  Perfection,  Ladv  of 
the  Lake,  Mrs.  Rushton,  scarlet  Perfection,  and  Striata  formosissima, 
third  premium,  Mr.  Wilson. 

For  the  best  lot  of  ten  exotic  plants — first  premium  to  Mrs.  Breer; 
second,  to  Mr.  Wilson;  third,  to  Mrs.  Colman. 

For  best  bouquet  of  dahlias — first  premium  to  E.  D.  Hobbs;  sec- 
ond, to  E.  D.  Hobbs;  third,  to  E.  D.  Hobbs. 

For  bent  bouquet  of  roses — first  premium  to  E.  D.  Hobbs;  second, 
to  Mr.  Wilson;  third,  to  Miss  Murray. 

For  the  best  single  specimen  of  exotic — first  premiam  to  Mrs, 
Hite;  second,  to  Mr.  Shre?e;  third,  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

For  best  single  specimen  of  roses — to  Mrs.  Colman,  for  a  yellow 
Noisette. 

For  the  best  lot  of  apples  presented,  some  large  and  fine  varieties 
received  the  premium. 

For  the  best  peaches — ^first  premium  to  Abraham  Hite,  for  the 
Heath;  second,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  for  bis  blood  clingstone;  third,  to 
Mrs.  Addison,  for  a  red  freestone. 

The  first  and  second  premiums  on  pears  to  Mr.  Young,  for  the 
Seckel,  the  Holland  green,  the  winter  bergamots. 

For  the  best  nectarine,  to  Mr.  Young. 

For  the  best  grapes — first  premium  to  Mr.  Longworth;  second,  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Hite,  for  the  Catawba;  third,  to  Mrs.  Kendrick. 

For  the  best  lot  sweet  potatoes,  to  Mr.  Thompson, 

For  the  best  lot  of  turnips,  to  Mr.  Young. 

For  the  best  prize  essay,  to  Mr.  Young. 

Peicnsylvania  HoRTicuLTURAii  SociETT. — W«  hav©  at  various 
periods  during  the  present  volume  given  some  of  the  reports  of  the 
exhibitions  of  this  Society.  We  have  now  before  us  the  Meport  of  the 
annual  exhibition  held  on  the  S5lil,  ^d  and  24th  of  September,  occu- 
pying upwards  of  30  octavo  pages;  we  cannot,  of  course,  in  our  lim- 
ited space,  give  any  thing  more  than  a  condensed  account  of  such 
parts  of  it  as  will  be  most  mteresting  to  our  readers. 

Philadelphia,  Sept,  6,  1841. — The  anniversary  noeeeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held  at  its  Hall  this  evening.  On  motion,  Peter  K.  Gorgas, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Thomas  C.  Percival  appointed 
Secretary.  The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  stated 
meeting  to  nominate  candidates  to  fill  the  omces  of  the  Society,  was 
read.     On  motion,  ordered,  that  the  Society  proceed  to  an  election. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  had  a  majority  of  votes;  and  they 
were  accordingly  declared  duly  elected  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz: — 

President, — Caleb  Cope. 

Vice  Presidents. — Joseph  Price,  George  Pepper,  Gen,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  David  Landreth. 
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Treasurer. — John  Thomas. 

Corresponding  Secf^etary. — John  B.  Smith. 

Recording  Secretary, — Thomas  P.  James. 

Sept.  ^Ist. — A  stated  meeting  was  held  this  evening.  The  President 
elect,  on  taking  the  chair,  tendered  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
honor  conferred  on  him.  In  assuming  the  duties  to  be  discharged,  he 
claimed  the  indulgence  of  the  Society,  whilst  he  could  only  promise 
the  exercise  of  his  best  abilities  and  ardent  efforts  to  promote  the 
continued  success  of  the  institution. 

The  Library  Committee  submitted  their  annual  report,  from  which 
it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  sixty-five  volumes  have  beeo 
added  thereto,  of  which  several  have  been  donations.  The  Library 
contains  at  present  three  hundred  and  seventy  bound  volumes. 
Fines  to  the  amount  of  seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  have 
been  received  and  added  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Oct.  19th. — At  this  meeting  a  numberf  of  native  varieties  of  |?rnpep, 
from  Richmond,  Virginia,  with  the  names  appended,  for  which  the 
Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Langstroth,  a  member  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  in  that  vicinity.  A  communication  from 
Mr.  Langstroth,  describing  the  grapes,  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
filed. 

A  bunch  of  native  grapes  were  exhibited  from  N.  Longwortb,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  is  said  to  be  yery  hardy  and  delicious  for 
the  table  or  wine. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Longwortb,  accompanying  the  Ohio 
grapes,  was  also  read  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes: 
purporting  that  he  would  give  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  native  grape 
vine  that  should  produce  bunches  of  equal  size,  and  fruit  of  ecjual 
quality  for  the  table  and  for  wine,  to  the  bunch  shown  this  evening. 
He  stated  that  his  vine  was  more  hardy  than  any  native  with  which 
he  was  acquainted,  free  from  mildew,  a  fine  bearer,  and  of  vigorous 
growth.  The  bunch  shown  was  larger  and  more  compact  than  the 
Elsinborough,  but  in  flavor  and  size  of  berry  similar. 

Among  the  objects  exhibited  were  some  seedling  dahlias,  as  fol- 
lows:— By  Gerhard  Schmitz;  very  fine,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing new,  Schmitz's  Philadelphia,  a  white  occasionally  tipped  with 
lilac;  Schmitz's  Columbus,  a  crimson;  Beauty  of  Philadelphia,  a 
yellow  occasionally  tipped  with  rose:  and  Schmitz's  yellow  victory. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition,  September  22d,  23d,  and  24th. — 
The  Committee  preface  their  report  as  follows:— 

The  Masonic  Hall  was  obtained  for  the  array,  it  being  in  their 
opinion  the  place  where  effect  and  comfort  was  most  favorably 
combined,  and  it  may  be  truly  gratifying  to  the  Society  to  know  that 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  contributors  was  fully  and  amply  manifested 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  freely  conceded  by  the  many  thousands 
who  witnessed  the  exhibition.  This  commendation  of  the  public 
ought  to  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  Society;  to  know 
that  their  labors  and  exertions  to  create,  mature,  and  bring  to  such 
an  advanced  state  of  perfection  the  various  products  of  horticulture, 
were  so  warmly  appreciated.  The  decided  improvement  in  the 
growth  and  variety  of  vegetables,  the  great  desire  to  possess  and 
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grow  the  best  of  fruits;  the  warm,  glowing,  and  diversified  produc- 
tions of  Flora,  are  in  a  very  great  degree  attributable  to  those  profuse 
exhibitions  and  the  free  awards  of  this  Society. 

As  our  past  efforts  have  produced  such  choice  results,  let  us  still 
go  onward:  we  have  yet  much  to  accomplish,  and  hope  for  even 
grander  achievements  in  every  branch  of  our  profession,  from  the 
garden  of  the  cottager  to  the  domain  of  the  milhonare. 

Your  Committee  desire  to  speak  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  the 
unity  of  purpose  in  every  contributor,  all  seeming  to  have  only  one 
point  in  view,  and  that  the  general  good  and  satisfaction  of  all:  to 
all  of  whom  your  Committee  desire  to  return  their  sincere  obliga- 
tions for  their  profuse  contributions.  They  also  tender  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  tasteful  and  intelligent  ladies  who  so  artisti- 
cally entwined  the  wreaths  and  so  beautifully  arranged  the  gems  of 
Flora. 

An  unusual  number  of  pot  plants  were  exhibited  by  various  ama- 
teur gentlemen  and  nurserymen,  the  nanjes  of  which  are  given  entire 
in  the  report.  The  exhibition  of  dahlias,  roses,  &c.,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Dahlias, — By  Henry  A.  Dreer: — the  premium  for  the  best  20  va- 
rieties consisted  of  Argo  (Widnall's,)  Coronation  (Elphinstone's,) 
Colossus  (Brown's,)  Countess  of  Torrington,  Defiance  (Horwood's,) 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  Fisherton  Champion  (Squibb's,)  Grace  Darl- 
ing (Dodd's,)  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Kingscole  Rival,  Lady  Ba- 
thurst,  Lady  Webster  (Knight's,)  Miss  Percival,  Marshal  Soult, 
North  Star,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Widnall'^,)  Perfection  (Mackenzie's,^ 
Reliance  (WidnalTs,)  Striata  formosissima,  and  Unique  (Ansell's.) 

By  Gerhard  Schmitz: — The  premium  for  the  next  best  20  varieties, 
Argo  (Widnall's,)  Fanny  (Heiskill's,)  Glory  of  Plymouth,  Hero  of 
Tippecanoe,  Independence  (Dennis',)  Lord  Morpeth,  Miss  Carpeji- 
tier  (Schmitz's,)  Miss  Percival,  Madonna  (Stanford's,)  Marshal 
Soult  (Elphinstone's,)  Princess  Victoria  (Widnall's,)  Ringleader 
(Wilmer'8,)  Seedling  1840  large  purple.  Seedling  1840  pure  white 
cupped,  Seedling  1840  cupped  pure  white  tipped  with  rose,  Seedling 
1840  large  purple,  Seedling  1841  white,  beautifully  tipped  with  rose, 
Striata  formosissima,  Unique  (Ansell's,)  and  Reliance  (Widnall's.) 

By  William  Sinton,  gardener  to  Gen.  Patterson: — The  premium 
for  the  best  ten  varieties  by  amateurs:  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  Kings- 
cute  Rival,  Marshal  Soult,  Miss  Percival,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Perfection 
(Mackenzie's,)  Quilled  Perfection,  Reliance,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and 
Unique  (Ansell's.) 

By  Robert  S.  English:— -The  premium  for  the  next  best  10  varie- 
ties hy  amateurs:  Lndy  Deacon,  Mrs.  Rushton  (Bnist's,)  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Pickwick  (Carmark's,)  Pride  of  Sussex,  Purple  Perfection 
(Schmitz'H,)  Quilled  Perfection  (Brown'?*,)  Striata  formosissima, 
Duffolk  Hero,  an<i  yellow  Defiance  (Cox's.) 

There  were  other  and  splendid  collections  shown,  but  (as  the  con- 
tributors belonged  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,)  they  were 
not  ofiered  in  competition. 

Extensive  varieties  were  also  furnished  by  the  following  confribu- 
tors,  viz:  General  Patterson,  Robert  Buist,  D.  Landreth  &  Fulton, 
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Lenfesty  &  Lentz,  Peter  Mackenzie,  William  Carville,  of  Harer* 
ford,  Mn.  Hibhert,  Israel  S.  Elliott,  of  Bristol  township,  Robert 
KiWington  and  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Burlington. 

Roses. — By  Robert  Buist: — Tea  scented, — Adelaide,  Belle  Archin- 
to,  Belle  Marguerite,  Bon  Silene,  Bougere,  Burette,  Caroline,  Cel^, 
Clara  Sylvain,  Dedaleon,  Etienie,  Eupberae,  Flavescens,  Flon, 
Goubault  Hortense,  Hymenee  Isabelle,  Lady  Warender,  Lillicine, 
Luxembourg,  Madame  Desprez,  Melville,  Odorata,  Olympe,  Prin- 
cess Marie,  Reine  de  Bonheur,  Theobold,  Victoire  modeste,  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  Bengale, — Admiral  de  Rigney,  Aglae,  Loth,  Beaa 
Carmin,  Bisson,  Cramoisie  superieure,  Etna,  Eueene,  Fabvier,  Fen- 
elon,  Marjolin,  Reine  de  Lombardie,  Roi  des  Cramoisies  and  Tri- 
umphant. Isle  de  Bourbon, — Accidalie,  Hermosa,  Julie  de  Loyncs, 
Le  Brun,  Madame  Desprez,  Marechal  de  Villars,  Reine  des  Isles  de 
Bourbon,  and  Theresitn.  Noisette i—XmeWn,  Belle  Marsiellaisse, 
Conquo  de  Venus,  Du  Luxembourg,  Fellemberg,  Julia  dante,  Juli- 
enne le  Sourde,  La  Biche,^.Lamarque,  Madame  Byrne,  Rottanger  and 
Superba. 

By  Peter  Mackenzie: — Tea  Scented, — Alba,  Aurore,  Bon  Silene, 
Bougere,  Bourbon,  Clara  Sylvain,  Compte^se  de  Montmorency,  Due 
d 'Orleans,  El v ire,  Jaune,  Lady  Warender,  Miss  Sergeant,  Odora- 
tissima,  Princesse  d'Esterbazy,  Triomphe  du  Luxembourg,  and  Tri- 
omphe  Victiore  modeste.  Jaengaley—BeWe  de  Monza,  rltigene  Pi- 
rollc,  Grand  Vnl,  Louis  Philippe  d'Angers,  Madame  Desprez, 
Madame  Hersant,  Setula,  and  Triumphant,  fsle  de  Bourbon, — 
Agrippina,  Charles  Desnrez,  Hermosa,  Henri  Plantier,  Le  Phenix, 
Madame  Desprez,  and  Marechal  de  Villars.  Noisette, — Aimee  Vi- 
bert,  Fellemberg,  Lamarque,  La  Nj^mphe,  and  yellow.  Perpetual, — 
Stanwell.     Hybrid  Provence^ — Gloire  de  la  France. 

By  Ritchie  &  Dick: — Tea  Scented, — Bougere,  Giffantesoue,  Gloire 
de  Hardy,  Elvire,  Roi  de  Siam,  and  yellow.  Bengaie, — Belle  Isidore^ 
Countess  of  Albemarle,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  Fabvier,  Madame 
Hersant,  Prince  Charles  (Luxemb.,)  and  Reine  de  Lombardie.  Isle 
de  Bourbon, — Armosn,  Augustine  Lelieur,  Madame  Desprez,  Mar- 
chal  de  Villars,  and  Ninon  de  Lenclus. 

By  Andrew  Drybrugh: — Tea  Scented, — Archduchesse  Therese 
Isabelle,  Bougere,  Burette,  Caroline,  Cels,  Clara  Sylvain,  Dremont, 
Due  d'Orleans,  Duchess  d'Orlenns,  Magnifies,  Madame  Desprez, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Odorata,  Peeoniflora,  Prince  d'Esterhazy,  Princesse 
de  Mecklenburg,  Princesse  Helene  (Modeste,)  Princesse  Marie, 
Triomphe  de  Bolwiller,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Triomphe  de  Luxem- 
bourg. Bengale, — Archduc  Charles,  Augustine  Hersant,  Camellia 
Rouge,  Clara  S>1vain,  Cramoisie  du  Luxemb'g,  Fabvier,  Fimbriata, 
Frederic  Weiber,  MHrjolin,  and  Miellez.  Isle  de  Bourbon, — Armosn, 
Madame  Desprez,  Marechal  de  Villurs.  Noisette, — Aimee  Vibert, 
Camellia,  Charles  X.,  Euphrosine,  Fellemberg,  Jaune  Desprez,  La 
Biche,  La  Fayette,  Lee  and  Renoncule. 

Fancy  Designs,  Festoons,  and  Bouquets, — The  larger  floral  de- 
signs were  placed  in  the  saloon,  and,  being  surrounded  by  the  varied 
foliage  of  the  ^reen  and  hot-house  plants,  added  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  the  exhibition.  Designs  of  smaller  dimensions  were  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  other  apartments;  some  of  the  most  admired  were  ia 
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the  fruit  room.  The  tastefully  arranged  vases,  the  numerous  chaste 
basket,  cone,  and  small  bouquets,  were  interspersed  among  the  fruit 
with  decided  effect.  The  festoons  which  ornamented  the  exhibition 
were  entwined  with  much  good  taste  in  front  of  the  orchestra  gal- 
lery, and  above  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  fruit  apartment. 

These  devices  were  as  follows,  and  exhibited, 

fiy  Samuel  Maupay,  a  large  skeleton  design  of  a  temple,  of  prop- 
er proportions,  with  a  spire  ascending  to  the  height  of  some  twenty 
feet;  within  the  supporting  columns  were  arranged  neat  bouquets. 
And,  by  the  same,  a  fine  cone  bouquet. 

Joseph  Cook,  from  the  garden  of  William  Norris,  a  fancy  design 
of  open  square  form,  and  of  considerable  dimensions,  variously  or- 
namented with  flowers,  executed  with  much  labor.  Andrew  Dry- 
burgh,  -B  fancy  structure  of  equal  height  with  the  two  former;  the 
basement  was  formed  of  columns  some  eight  or  more  feet  in  height, 
well  proportioned;  the  floor  raised  centrally  to  a  column  which  in 
like  manner  spread  out  at  the  ceiling,  meeting  the  supporting  col- 
umns; upon  the  floor  of  the  device  were  dispUyed  a  variety  of  taste- 
ful bouquets  of  roses;  the  upper  part  of  tne  design  was  fancifully 
ornamented. 

Peter  Fleming,  gardener  to  William  M.  Camac,  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful classic  urn,  enveloped  with  a  choice  selection  of  flowers,  with 
appropriate  intermixture  of  verdure;  it  was  universally  admired. 
Alexander  Caie,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rowland,  a  very  neatly  constructed 
flower  stand,  of  octagon  form,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  ter- 
minated with  a  blooming  yucca:  the  flowers  which  ornamented  this 
device  were  very  select,  and  interwoven  with  a  due  proportion  of 
foliage;  it  was  much  admired,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  contrib- 
utor. Peter  Mackenzie,  a  fancy  design,  placed  in  the  Gothic  arch, 
above  the  outer  entrance  to  the  hall.  It  was  an  alcove  of  plants 
and  flowers,  having  under  its  shade  a  hive  of  busy  bees,  and  on  one 
side  a  plough,  and  on  the  other  a  cornucopia,  with  the  appropriate 
inscription  above  them  of  *'  Peace  and  Plenty,"  recorded  in  flowers. 
By  George  Milroy,  gardener  to  Samuel  W.  Gumbs: — A  pyramid, 
formed  entirely  of  dahlias  in  all  the  variety  of  colors  of  that  beautiful 
flower,  in  height  above  15  feet,  crowned  with  an  eagle.  By  Robert 
Henry,  gardener  to  Wm.  £.  Rogers,  a  light  open  stand  in  form  of  a 
chandelier,  covered  with  flowers.  Also  a  floral  harp,  and  other  dec- 
orations. James  Watt,  a  small  model  of  a  church,  neatly  ornament- 
ed with  flowers.  Andrew  Patten,  from  Mrs.  Kohne's  garden,  a  tall 
antique  vase  of  appropriate  form. 

By  Israel  S.  Elliott,  Bristol  township,  a  lyre  design  of  flowers. 
By  Archibald  Ritchie,  a  log  cabin  device  with  verdant  and  floral  en- 
velope. Also  two  very  tasteful  basket  bouquets.  By  Daniel  Reilly, 
gardener  to  Pierce  Butler,  a  terraced  mound  of  flowers.  By  Miss 
Smich,  a  neat  cone  bouquet.  By  Thomas  Mullin,  gardener  to  Miss 
Gratz,  a  high  flat  bouquet.  By  John  J.  Jenkins,  a  pyramid  of  a  va- 
riety of  flowers.  By  Wm.  Chalmers,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stott,  a  pair 
of  festoons  of  much  beauty,  displaying  good  taste. 

By  John  Sherwood,  a  pair  of  handsome  festoons  of  good  length, 
with  a  large  floral  star  pendant  from  the  centre.  Also  a  basket 
bouquet  of  beautiful  Roses.    By  the  ladies,  other  beautiful  festoons, 
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several  handsome  vases  of  flowers,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
bouquets.  By  Mrs.  Gen.  Patterson,  three  glass  and  porcelain  vases 
of  choice  flowers,  arranged  with  much  taste.  By  Misfs  Percival,  two 
exceedingly  chaste  basket  bouquets.  By  Robert  Kilvington,  three 
basket  bouquets  of  select  flowers,  and  one  of  indigenous  flowers. 

Fruitt. — The  choice  fruits  were  most  temptingly  displayed  on  a 
table  of  three  elevations,  extending  through  the  centre  of  the  ban- 
oue^ng  room.  Notwithstanding  the  anticipations  of  a  scarcity  in  this 
department,  there  appeared  but  little  wanting  to  make  up  the  usual 
attraction,  either  in  variety,  quality,  or  amount.  Of  grapes,  there 
were  numerous  varieties,  some  of  which,  for  size  of  berry  and  weight 
of  bunches,  equalled  any  shown  at  previous  exhibitions.  Of  peaches, 
some  of  the  dishes  contained  choice  specimens,  one  dish  particularly 
fine,  from  a  tree  in  this  city  25  years  old.  Some  of  the  delicious 
Bartlett  pears  from  Boston,  were  seen  among  the  varieties.  Of  ap- 
ples, there  were  fine  specimens.  Several  dishes  of  the  luscious  gold- 
en-drop plum.  And  a  great  display  of  excellent  quinces.  Also 
dishes  containing  large  lemons,  pomegranates,  papaws  and  cranber- 
ries. [The  number  of  the  contributors  was  numerous,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  sixty  contributors,  but  no  one  exhibitor  displayed  above 
ten  or  twelve  varieties.] 

Vegetables. — In  the  apartment  parallel  to  the  one  in  which  the 
fruit  was  shown  on  the  west,  were  exhibited  on  tables  around  the 
room  and  upon  one  of  larger  size,  also  of  three  elevations,  in  the 
centre,  the  culinary  vegetables  and  field  products,  in  great  profusion, 
and  in  some  instances  of  immense  proportions. 

In  this  department  of  horticulture,  where  the  products  are  more 
susceptible  of  immediate  improvement,  under  the  hand  of  art,  than 
those  of  the  orchard,  a  great  advance  in  culture  was  manifest  over 
previous  exhibitions;  the  obvious  results  of  the  efforts  of  our  Society. 
Among  the  most  prominent  objects  of  this  portion  of  the  spectacle 
were  the  Valparaiso  squashes,  weighing  100  pounds  and  upwards; 
egg  plants,  a  dozen  of  which  weisfhed  106  pounds,  one  of  them  10 
pounds;  mammoth  cabbage  and  Victoria  rhubarb;  white  carrots  and 
sweet  potatoes,  remarkable  for  size;  also  some  large  specimens  of 
water  melons  and  turnips,  possessing  good  properties.  And,  among 
the  objects  of  interest,  were  a  couple  of  specimens  of  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  South  Sea  squash  and  calabash,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  parents;  a  contribution  of  29  ears  of  corn,  the  product  of  five 
grains;  a  small  ear  of  a  new  variety,  and  a  new  kind  of  potatoes, 
called  "French  potatoes,"  of  five  weeks'  growth,  said  to  be  excellent 
for  table  use. 

On  a  contribution  of  sugar  beets  averaging  about  8  pounds  in 
weight,  from  New  Jersey,  was  stated  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  re- 
mark from  its  importance  in  rural  economy,  viz:  that  they  were 
grown  from  seed  planted  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  soil  from  which 
a  matured  crop  of  peas  had  been  gathered.  An  unusual  number  of 
vegetables  were  exhibited. 

The  Committee  conclude  their  report  in  the  following  words: — 

The  onward  march  of  horticulture  in  this  community  was  strik- 
ingly manifest  at  the  present  exhibition;  the  great  improvement  in  all 
the  departments  of  that  science  was  evinced  in  the  increased  variety 
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of  exotic  plants,  the  euccesHful  culture  of  the  rarer  and  finer  fruits^ 
and  the  remarkable  progress  in  the  growth  of  culinary  vegetables. 
Nor  was  the  growing  interest  which  our  citizens  generally  feel  in  the 
subject,  less  apparent  or  less  gratifying  on  the  occasion,  for  at  no 
former  period  have  the  rooms  been  more  thronged  with  visitors,  or 
more  animated  by  a  delighted  and  refined  public.    (Soe,  Report.) 


Art.  III.     Massaehuietts  Horticultural  Society. 

Saturday f  Oct.  SOth,  1841. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  to-day — the  President  in  the  chair. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President  be  authorized  to  subscribe  for  the 
American  Orcharditt  for  the  library  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned  four  weeks  to  Nov.  27th. 

Exhibited. — Flowers:  From  S.  Sweetser,  the  following;  dahlias,  all 
very  good  specimens  for  the  season: — Queen  of  Sarum,  Hope,  Prim- 
rose, Fire-ball,  and  Fair  Maid  of  CliAon.  From  T.  Lee,  Princess 
Marie,  and  other  fine  roses. 

Fruit: — ^^From  the  President  of  the  Society,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
BufiTum,  Glout  Morceau,  Beurr^  Diel,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Bleeker's 
Meadow  pears.  From  William  Oliver,  St.  Michael  pears.  From 
John  Pierce,  a  specimen  of  corn,  of  good  size  and  handsome  appear- 
ance. 

Nov,  6/A.  Exhibited. — Fruits:  From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  hand- 
some Diz  pears,  from  the  original  tree.  From  John  Prince,  Colmar, 
Soveraine,  Beurr^  Diel,  Glout  Morceau,  and  Urbaniste  pears,  with 
a  kind  the  name  of  which  was  unknown.  From  E.  Vose,  a  basket 
containing  about  two  dozen  of  the  finest  Duchess  d'Angouleme  pears 
ever  exhibited  at  the  Society's  room.  The  specimens  were  not  re- 
markable for  their  size,  but  rather  for  their  fairness  and  great  beauty : 
they  grew  on  a  dwarf  tree  on  the  quince. 

Nov.  13th.  Exhibited. — Flowers:  From  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, a  collection  of  Jersey  chrysanthemums. 

Fruit:  From  R.  Manning  the  following  kinds  of  pears: — Lewis 
of  Bologna,  £nfans  Prodige,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  and  No.  1218 
unnamed  from  Van  Mens — these  were  all  sorts  of  fine  Dualities;  also 
Tilling  Frangipane,  and  No.  12S0  unnamed  from  Van  Mens,  second 
rate  compared  with  the  four  first  named;  Mr.  Manning  also  exhibit- 
ed specimens  of  the  Cornish  aromatic  and  red  Gilliflower  apples. 
From  S.  Pond,  quinces.  From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme pears. 
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Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Art.  IV.    Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Roots  f  TubfTBf  ^e. 
Potatoes: 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushel. 
Turnips,  per  bushel: 

Ck)niinon,. 

RutaBaga, , 

Onions: 

Red,  per  bunch, 

White,  per  bunch, 

While,  per  bushel 

Yelloiv,  per  bushel, 

Beets,  per  bushel, , 

Carrots,  per  bushel, 

Parsnips,  per  bushel, 

Shallots,  per  pound, 

Garlic,  per  pound, 

Horseradish,  per  pound . . . , 

Cabbages,  Salads,  ^c. 

Cabbages,  per  doz: 

Savoy, i 

Druniihead, 

Red  Dutch, 

Brocoli,  each, 

Cauliflowers,  each, , 

Lettuce,  per  head,  ........< 

Celery,  per  root: 

Giaut , 

Common, 

Cucumbers,  (pickled)  pr  gal. 

Peppers,  (pickled)  per  gallon 

PoUand  Sweet  Herbs. 


Parsley,  per  half  peck.,. 

Sage,  per  pound, 

Marjorum,  per  bunch,.. 

Savory,  per  bunch, 

S})earmint,  per  bunch,. . 


From 
^cts. 

1  25 
60 

2  00 
1  00 
I  25 

50 
1  00 

26 
37i 

2i 
2i 
1  00 
60 
75 
62i 
75 
20 
12i 
10 


60 
75 
75 
12A 

m 

6 

10 

6 

25 


26 

17 

6 

6 

3 


To 

9cts. 

1  87i 
60 

2  25 


65 
1  25 

87i 
50 

8 
8 

75 


12i 


75 
00 

25 
25 

8 

^1* 


20 

12i 

12i 


Sguashes  and  Pumpkins, 

Canada  Crookneck,  per  lb.. . 
Autumnal  Marrow,  per  pound 
Winter  Ci-ookneck,  per  lb.. . 
Pumpkins,  each,    


Fruits. 

Apples,  dessert: 

f'aldwins,  per  barrel, 

Russets,  per  barrel, 

Greenings,  per  barrel,. . . . 

Blue  pearmains,  per  barrel. 

New  Yorkpippins,[)erbbl. 

Common,  per  barrel, 

Pippins,  per  bushel, 

Sweet,  per  bushel, 

Pears,  per  dozen : 

Passe  0>lmar, 

Sylvange  Vert,. 

St.  Germain, 

Chauraontel,. . , 

St.  Michael  Archangel . . . 

Benrre  Diel, 

I^wis, 

Conimou, 

Baking,  per  bushel, 

Citron  melons,  cacli, 

Cranberries,  per  bushel,. . . . 
Grapes  per  pound: 

JVlack  Hamburg,  (forced,) 

Isabellas 

Malaga,  (white) 

Malaga,  (purple) 

Pine-apples,  each, 

Quinces,  per  bushel,. 

Berberries,  per  bushel, 

Lemons,  per  dozen, 

Oranges,  iier  doz: 

Havana 

Sicily 

Walnuts,  per  bushel, 

Chestnuts,  per  bushel 

Butternuts,  per  bushel, 

Filberts, 

Cocoa  nuts, 


From 

$cts. 

2i 
2i 
2 

m 


2  60 
2  00 
2  00 
2  50 
a  00 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 

60 

37i 

60 

874 

S7i 

60 


1  60 

m 

1  60 

60 
12i 
20 
26 
25 
200 
76 
25 

60 
25 

1  60 

2  26 
1  OO 

3 


To 

3 
8 

20 


3  00 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
3  50 
2  00 
1  25 
1  26 


50 
75 
60 
60 

871 

1  76 

1  75 


25 
2  60 


75 
60 

1  75 

2  60 


Remarks. — November,  up  to  this  date,  has  been  a  pleasant  month, 
with  mild  weother  for  the  season:  this  has  given  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  the  farmer  to  harvest  his  crops,  and  prepare  his  work  for  the 
coinmg  spring. 

Vegetables. — At  the  time  of  our  last  report,  there  had  been  a  flight 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  potatoes,  the  stock  of  which,  it  was  thought 
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at  one  period,  would  be  so  limited  that  they  would  command'very 
high  rates  during  the  winter;  but  from  the  earliest  season  of  har- 
vesting up  to  the  present  moment,  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction 
in  prices,  which  are  now  as  low  as  they  were  last  year,  in  the  month 
of  November:  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  imported 
potatoes,  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  bushels  have  arrived  during 
the  month;  this  supply,  mostly  from  Nova  Scotia,  has  filled  the  mar- 
ket; prices  on  the  wharf  have  ranged  as  low  as  thirty-eight  cents 
per  bushel,  and  for  those  of  excellent  quality.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
falling  off  in  goodness,  though  there  is  yet  a  good  stock.  Turnips 
continue  abundant.  Onions  are  also  plentiful,  and  in  excellent  keep- 
ing condition.  Parsnips  are  now  plentiful  enough,  and  of  handsome 
size.  No  forced  radishes  have  yet  made  their  appearance.  Horse- 
radish is  abundant  and  good.  The  stock  of  cabbages  is  rather  lim- 
ited: the  dry  summer  destroyed  a  greater  portion  of  the  young  plants 
of  the  late  crop,  and  the  raius  came  too  late  to  give  those  a  full 
growth  which  survived:  Savoys  and  drdmheads  readily  command 
our  prices.  There  is  a  very  good  supply  of  brocolis  and  cauliflow- 
ers. Forced  lettuce  now  comes  in  of  handsome  size  and  good  quality. 
Celery  is  abundant,  excellent,  and  cheap:  the  season  has  been  fine 
for  it,  the  rains  of  August  and  September  giving  the  young  plants  a 
free  growth.  Squashes  keep  very  poorly;  very  few  appear  to  have 
perfectly  ripened:  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  procure  a  good  sound 
squash  of  any  kind  in  the  market. 

Fruit, — Apples  hold  about  the  same:  good  picked  Baldwins  are  a 
shade  higher:  New  York  pippins  have  arrived  within  a  week  or  two, 
and  there  is  now  a  good  supply  of  this  excellent  variety.  Pears 
have  continued  to  come  in,  affording,  in  the  succession  of  kinds,  a 
good  supply:  all  those  we  have  named  may  now  be  procured  in  our 
market:  the  Beurr^  Dells  and  St.  Michael  Archangels  are  uncom- 
monly fine  specimens.  Cranberries  were  never  more  abundant:  prices 
have  not  altered  since  October.  Of  quinces  there  is  yet  a  fair  sup- 
ply. Malaga  grapes  are  plentiful,  several  lots  having  lately  arrived: 
other  sorts  are  about  gone,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Isabellas. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  abundant  for  the  season.  Chestnuts  and 
walnuts  are  unusually  plentiful,  of  good  quality,  and  sold  at  fair 
prices.— Jl/.  T.,  Boston,  Nov.  27<A,  1841. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEMORANDA 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


PRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Grape  vines  will  now  have  so  far  ripened  their  wood,  that  pruning 
may  soon  be  commenced  any  time  during  the  month,  but  when  ther« 
are  many  vines  to  attend  to,  it  is  best  to  begin  in  season.    Make  all 
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the  CQU  clean  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  tie  the  abootg  looaelj^  in.  After 
the  work  is  done,  the  stems  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phur and  soap,  to  destroy  an^  insects  which  may  be  lodged  around 
the  eyes.  Place  the  cuttings  in  a  box  in  a  cellar,  or  bury  them  in  the 
ground,  if  young  plants  are  wanted  another  year.  Vines  in  the  open 
garden  should  be  laid  down,  if  not  done  before. 

Fruit  trees, — As  the  operation  of  planting  is  about  over,  attention 
should  be  given  to  those  lately  set  out,  a  barrow  of  old  manure  should 
be  placed  around  the  roots  of  each  tree,  and,  if  exposed  too  much  to  the 
wind,  they  should  be  staked.  Scions  for  grafting  next  spring  may  he 
cut  now,  placed  in  earth  in  the  cellar,  where  they  will  be  ready  for 
use  as  early  as  wanted. 

Raspberry  plants^  if  before  neglected,  should  be  laid  down  this 
month. 

PLOWER   DEFAKTMENT. 

Camellias  will  now  be  the  principal  objects  in  the  green-house.  See 
that  they  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  the  leaves  washed  from 
dust,  and,  if  of  strangling  nabit  and  appearance,  neatly  tied  up;  the 
pots  should  be  washed  clean,  and  the  soil  top-dressed  with  some 
sandy  loam.  Seeds  should  be  planted  now  if  not  done  before^  cut- 
tings may  also  be  put  in  at  this  season. 

Chrysanthemums  which  have  occupied  the  room  in  the  green-house, 
now  that  they  have  done  blooming,  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar 
or  a  frame,  to  make  place  for  other  plants. 

Roses  should  be  watered  freely,  and,  if  of  straggling  or  weak 
growth,  pruned  in  short.     Cuttings  may  be  put  in  now. 

Oxalises  potted  last  month  will  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and  should 
be  placed  on  an  airy  shelf,  and  kept  well  watered. 

Ueraniums  should  have  attention:  pick  off  any  dead  leaves,  and  if 
the  stems  run  up,  pinch  off  the  tops  to  make  it  throw  out  laterally. 

Cactuses  should  be  sparingly  watered,  particularly  the  slender 
growing  sorts,  unless  grafted  on  the  strong  kinds,  which  will  bear 
more  moisture. 

Erica  cuttings,  put  in  in  June  or  July,  may  be  potted  off  now,  if 
not  done  before. 

Amaryllises  may  be  potted  now  in  good  rich  light  soil. 

Mignonette  should  be  sparingly  watered  this  month. 

SparaxiSf  IxiaSy  &c.,  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  frames,  should 
now  be  removed  to  the  green-(iouse  or  parlor. 

2\ee  paonieSf  brought  into  the  green-house  now,  will  bloom  early 
in  the  spring. 

Verbenas  should  be  placed  on  an  airy  shelf  in  the  green-house,  and 
kept  moderately  dry  during  this  month. 

Oreen-house  plants  generally  will  require  muoh  attention;  all  the 

I »ots  should  be  washed,  and  the  plants  kept  clear  of  all  insects, particu- 
arly  the  green  fly  and  spider.  All  crooked  plants  should  be  tied  to  a 
neat  stick,  the  surface  of  the  soil  top-dressed,  and  if  the  label  contain- 
ing the  name  is  defaced,  or  gone,  a  new  one,  carefully  and  legibly 
marked,  should  take  its  place.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  cheerful 
appearance  of  a  green-house,  than  to  see  cleanliness  prevail  every 
where. 
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The  Seventh  Volume  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  with 
the  publication  of  the  present  number,  we  are  induced  to  offer 
our  Prospectus  for  the  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Magazine. 

The  publication  of  the  Magazine  was  commenced  at  a  period 
when  horticulture  had  just  begun  to  seriously  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  k  was  anticipated  that  a  work  treating 
wholly  upon  the  various  branches  of  the  science,  affording  in- 
struction to  the  novice,  and  aiding  the  professed  amateur  by 
the  variety  of  its  information,  would  meet  with  a  liberal  support. 
But  although  our  expectations  have  not  been  fully  realized,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know;  that  the  number  of  its  friends  has  steadily  in- 
creased up  to  the  present  time.  It  has  received  the  united 
assistance  of  all  the  principal  amateurs  and  practical  cultivators 
in  the  country,  and  only  needs  the  aid  of  gentlemen  of  wealth 
and  taste,  who  are  planting,  and  laying  out  country  residences, 
who  would  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  perusal,  to  give 
it  a  support  equal  to  that  of  any  other  periodical  in  the  country. 

The  objects  of  the  Magazine  have  been  so  oilen  stated  in  the 
several  prospectuses  which  have  annually  appeared,  that  it  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  repeat  them  again. — ^They  are,  to  place 
upon  record  all  information  which  can  aid  the  horticulturist,  the 
floriculturist,  the  botanist,  or  the  amateur  gentleman.  To  the 
horticulturist,  in  the  notices  of  new  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
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the  best  methods  of  their  growth  and  treatment: — to  the  florist,  in 
notices  of  new  plants,  the  production  of  new  varieties,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  various  objects  of  the  green-house,  hot-house, 
frame,  and  open  garden: — to  the  botanist,  in  the  record  of  new 
8pecies,and  the  reviews  of  botanical  works: — ^to  the  amateur  gen- 
tleman, in  valuable  intelligence  which  we  shall  offer  upon  the  lay- 
ing out,  arranging,  and  planting,  ornamental  grounds  and  villa 
gardens: — in  fine,  by  presenting  original  communications  upon  all 
these  subjects, and  by  culling  from  E  glish  gardening  periodicals, 
the  most  useful  information,  to  render  our  Magazine  interesting 
to  every  class  of  readers.  In  carrying  out  these  objects,  we  trust 
that  we  shall  receive  the  renewed  assistance  of  our  friends. 
Our  whole  aim  will  be,  to  give  the  Magazine  that  degree  of 
interest,  which  shall  claim  for  it  an  increased  and  extensive 
support. 

The  first  number  of  the  Eighth  Volume  will  appear  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1842.  The  terms,  three  dollars  a  year,  in  ad- 
vance. The  Magazine  will  not  be  forwarded  by  mail  to  any 
new  subscriber,  without  a  remittance  of  the  amount.  No  subscrip- 
tions received  for  less  than  a  year,  and  all  to  commence  and  end 
with  the  volume. 

ICPPosTMASTERs  may  remit  money  from  a  third  person,  free 

of  postage. 

Boston,  Dec.  1,  1841. 

DO"  For  commendatory  notices  of  the  Magazine  gee  cover,  (third 
page.) 

Ot^  Subscriptions  for  the  Magazine  received,  and  specimens  of  the 
work  seen,  at  the  Book  Stores  of  C.  C.  Little  &Co.;  Otis,  BroadersSc 
Co.,  and  at  the  Seed  Store  of  the  publishers,  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston;  at 
the  oflfice  of  the  publisher,  1.  Post,  88  Bowery,  N.  York;  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing agents  in  other  cities: — D.Landretb  &  Co.,  and  Hirst  &  Dreer, 
Philadelphia;  J.  F.  Callan,  Washington,  D.  C;  R.  Sinclair  &  Co, 
Baltimore  ;  John  C.  Hull,  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio;  J. 
Mount,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  Wm.  Thorburn,  Albany;  M.  B.  Bateham, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  F.  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass.;  G.  H.  Carleton  &  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass.;  J.  F.  Shores  &  Son,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  and  by  all 
the  principal  seedsmen  in  the  country. 
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Id  the  body  of  the  Mamloe,  •  Ibw  erron  ocear  In  Um  fpelUog  of  tbe  b^tantcml  niime«, 
the  eapHalislag  of  ganenc  and  spocUle  namea,  tbeir  derivatlunandMcantaalion;  iJieae 
nro  all  correetod  In  tbe  fnllowiog  lift  of  plants.  The  ■ynonymes.  in  aev^raJ  InatanMa, 
hare  also  been  given ,  where  planu  have  been  Incorrectljr  indicated. 


Llal  of  new  Camellias  of  leeent  Intre- 
duction  into  American  gardens  SB 

List  of  Camellias  in  Hower  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bofton,  in  January,  1841         89 

List  of  the  CyperAces  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  Boston  306w  910 

List  of  Seeds  received  by  tbe  Fnblie 
Garden,  f^om  Uie  Botanical  Garden 
at  Trieste  941.  94S 


Tables  of  the  names  of  pInnU,  with  the 
time  of  tbeir  beginning  to  open  tbeir 
tmvorabletl 


In  the'  moetlkvorable  situa- 
tions, in  spring  S04.  S06 

List  cf  some  of  tbe  best  Dahlias  in  cul- 
tivation in  tbe  spring  of  M41  900 

Pelargoninm,  many  vsrieties  enumer- 
ated 311.  4S1.  498 


jfMetlMStridta 

386 

4c4cla 

J13.931 

armdta 

183 

consplcna 

193 

cordAU 

S19 

dealbdta 

196 

^nistifdlia 

196 

glauc^sens 
florlMinda 

123 

195.933 

Lopbiiitha 

459 

microphylla 

1V9 

pob^scens 

1-23 

specUbllls 

193 

df  eer  dasycArpum 

905 

^••gundo 

406 

a  syn.  of  JVMnifp 

/hurinifdtium 

stridtum 

406.406 

384.457 

Atc'a4lba 

459 

^sculus  gldbra 

410 

PAvia 

410 

a  syn.  of  Pivis  rk- 

bra. 

AgapdnthuB  sp. 

467 

Agdve  americdna 

.148.405 

var  varlegd'a      16. 
dfiUiKM  glanduldw  370.  45tf 

185 

Aitdnta  eaptinsis 

318 

.d'lnusbiirbdta 

950 

rerruldu 

905 

.^oe  variegdta 

933 

vulgdris 

196 

Aloysia  citrioddrm 

895 

jfflslne  mddla 

139 

jflthe'a  rdsea 

456 

AmarylU«formosissima  456 

▼  OL.   VII 

. — IfO 

Amarylli*  longifdtia 

apeddsa 

vituta 
jgnemdne  cylindrica 

bepitica 

hndnonidna 

muliiftda 

nemordsa 

pennsyivAniea 

(batictmides 
AnAnm  Irlldba 
dtfntirrbinum  speeldaom 
Aqulldgia  canad^nris 

glanduldsa 
Araucdria  excdlsa 
jf rboius  alplna 
Ardisia  crennldta 

panicuUta 


334 
933 
450 
183 
905 
189 
189 
998 
189 
998 
410 
976 
905 
313 
459 
163 
199  931 
313 


AretbAsa  bnlbdsa  454 

opbloglotsoides  455 

A'mica  montdna  164 

Artocdrpns  integrildlia  193 

^rom  89 

^fscldpiaj  tttberdsa    317.456 

wffspldnlum  rbizophyllum  153 

wS'ster  sp.  964 

pblogifdllns  999 

sp  eUbllis 

tomentdsus  950 

Astmpie^a  Wailicbft  193.  368 

vlncdsa  368 

Atheropdion  apuloldes  185 

Axdiea  Danielsidnn  995 

indica  S3 1 

var.  Oampbdllii  993 

Cassinidna  995 

cocrinea  933 

Cdpeu  933 

DobMnadns  994 


Axdlenlndicn^Iegann     933 
var.  EngUfibii  995 

Garwoddtf  995 

GlMngbdmti  933 
Oledstandsti  905 
Berbdrti  995 

Hlrsiti  994 

Hirstttsapdiha  995 
lateiiUa  310. 418 
Poiersdntt  994 

pencilldta  9>]5 

pboonicea  931. 995 
purpdrra  418 

KowlfdM  994 

BmUhii  310 

coGcinea     9-^' 5. 


•pecidsa 
speciosissima 

spldndens 
Tborbdrnti 


418 
310 


Thorbumtdiia  994 

varlegdta     995. 310 

418 

WaldledMS  994 

Worrdllti  995 

vtPCdsa  316 

Banistdne  sp.  365 

Binksta  oicecfdlia  390 

Barldria  bystra  950 

Bdrtsia  coccinea  130 

var.  pAliens  )IM) 

Ba$4Ua  tuberdsa  370 

BeanfdrlM  dtcossdta  199 

Begdnitf  dip^tala  950 

/bgifdlla  950 

rdbra  459 

sangnlnea  950 

HMfrwcoridria  338 
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B^rherit  trifoliita              451 

CamaikJ.FI«yti      95.109. 

BesMria  pulcb^lla             449 

157.393 

Blgo6nwgrandifl6ra       393. 

\ 

.  F6rdu               198.  493 

357.364 

J 

Irfcta                           313 

i.  Q&Tdcniatft^ra         990 

ridicani      3SS.333.364 

.  Gkleau                       193 

■up^rba               364 

.  Gray'a  Invincible  195 

Bl^tia  TankerTill«    193.  196 

a'ayn.  of  punctata 

S33 

J.Grun^ilimAior        999 

BUtnm  capiiAtum             351 

J.  6unn4lli«               339 

BonapArtMiCiacea     193.197 

J.  GuoDdU,      (ihia 
is  intended  for 

Brachy«ome  iberidifdUa  994 

A4«iica                            926 

Oran^lit)             339 

BonAnia  pInnAta                819 

.  Harriadna               336 
}.  HempateAdtt  ^50.493 
J.  Henden^nn           993 
J.  ImbricAla  96. 193. 135. 

iTfdma*  prat^Diifl             307 

BnigniAniia  luav^Ient    496 

BrauHvlgM  falcaia     139.  390 

Burch^llia  cap^niifl           933 
OicdliayicokdM                348 

933.339 

J.  Incarnita               195 

Ofccti                         304. 317 

J.  John  Tylar             958 

•yn.  or  C^reui  fpeelo- 

J.  Juli4na                    493 

, .  Kermedna             933 

siuimni                         454 

J.King                  98.919 

Ofclla  Bibt6piea         196.  454 

J.KingoftbeNetb- 
erlanda                198 

Calycinthui  fl6rlda         971 

Camellia  Jap6niea              88 

J.  Undretbt        95. 195. 

J.  var  4lba  pl^no       195 

931.933 

.  Alexandrlna           9-29 

J.  Lee<iiia  sap^rba      991 

.  AllniAtM                 994 

].  londoni^naia           999 

inp^rtta  ndva  9-29 

i.  m«ta                         99 

.  aUbcenfldra              96 

J.  Mklleri      101. 198.  958 

.  am4bile            198.  413 

J.  niut4bni8                197 

.aroericAna  96. 101.345 

J.  Nicb6Uu                 919 

.  .  BeAllu              195. 933 

, .  nlv41ii             916.  990 

.  Bevanuina              994 

].  noblliraima             198 

.  Binneyt                  258 

J.ocbroleiica       98.195. 

, .  coBlestlna                493 

141.  919.  493 

, .  Campb^Un      198.  &29. 

.  Old  VirginU           339 

493 

J.  oxoni^nsia       195. 933 

J.candidiulma          195 

].  ptsonifUira  99.  916 
1.  Falmer'a  Perfection 

, .  CarawellidiM          493 
.  Chiadleri        193. 135 

197.991 

.  ClarUaa                  990 

.  P4rk8u                   916 

.  cldritu                   993 

I  p^ndula                  fBg 

.  ClivedM                 991 

1.  perfifcta                  999 

.  cocdnea                 915 

j.pbllad6iphlca  991.333 

.Colvillu            195.933 

414.  493 

rtbjra            999 

,  .  concbifldra    193. 195. 

J.ptctur4ta  36.493 
J.  Pompdiua         195.  916 

916 

j.Prtttii        9S.  414.  493 

4lba             916 

J.  punctAta  95.  195 
J.  Re^veaii                  197 

.  consplcua        193. 930 
.cor4llina                 939 

J.  Adaa  amentia  193 
.  f^.iea                       195 

.  CoYlngtdaii            916 

.  decdra                     991 

•  .a6aa«i  193. 135.9S«9 
.  rubrica6Ha              916 

.  dellcatUMlma  135.  990 

933.493 

J.  Bablna                   216 

J.Derbyana   96.916.990 

.  aerratin^Iia              995 

.  Dlil«nn                    493 

.StaerwoddU     198.414. 

,  .Donckela^ri    195.919. 

493 

2i&  933. 395. 414. 433 

.  SlebAldu  198 
.apeci6ia           193.196 

J.  eclkptis     193.  135.  990 

, .  elAla                133.  990 

J. fAbra           193 

J.  i>pect4bilia  macu- 

..^legana    193.195.999. 

933 

14ta                        991 

,  .  Elphinstdnit           195 
.  E'athari            95.  493 

J.  apoffortblAna  4lba  990 

.  Bwe^tii  v«ra             96 

.  ezcilsa                  916 

.  ezimla             195. 304 

.tricolor     19S.919.933 

.  flmbriita                 193 

4«8 

.  flaviscena              198 

f.tri6mphaQil95.S90.999 

.  fl6rida                    183 

J 

.  vaitogiU         916.  498 

Cam^Uia  J.  Waahlngtott- 

ttiM  9S 

J.Todngtf  999 

J.  35  varietieaenam- 

crated  98 

J.  50  varletief  enitm- 

emted  99 

Malifl6ra  193 

retlcu)4ta  96.I95iB0JQ3 

8a$dmquar^aeRf^  ayn. 

of  C.  flialifldra        931 

CampAnula  rr4gUia  440 

garg4nica  319 

glome  r4ta  183 

gr4cilia  456 

grand  ifldra  364 

veraicsfdlia  455 

Oud4inine  pratAnaia         189 

C4rex  capllliria  185 

capiUta  185 

Ciasia  tdra  450 

Caaaarlna  atricta  131 

CaUklpa  «yriii«wf6Ua  456 

Cattl«ya  ForMan  )29 

CenUbria  CyAnui  154 

moachAta  154 

muricAta  154 

Ceratoacbe^noa  macroa- 

tAcbyt  Tar.  inandAta    18S 

Giraaua  vulgAria  var.        406 

CAreua  AckeimAnntt        454 

cylindrlcaa  356 

flaceUifdnnla       74. 933. 

418. 499 

graDdifldrm      87. 74. 76. 

990 

heptag6nat  868 

Jankln^dnia  74. 904. 310 

Malla«6aU  310 

obtikaua  97 

apeci6sa  74. 454 

fpecioaiaaimvii    74. 977. 

993.  310. 315 

apl^ndenf  74 

UiangulArif        76. 993. 

856.  4IS 

WortleyihiM  994 

CetrAria  lalAodtca  498 

Cbamop'ropa  biimillfl        813 

byi^trix  193 

CbionAntboa  montAna     410 

virgin  Icna  970 

Ctairdnia  cainpannlAta      180 

decQarAta  451 

Chor6aema  cordAtom       319 

Dickidnti  319 

HencbmAntt  340 

apeclAbile  340 

var.  S33 

Chrya^U  crAeea  454 

Ocer  arietkniim  155 

CimiciAiga  foBtida  317 

CinerArla  Mcolor  938 

cru^nta  196. 933 

^leganf  933 

Hendera6ni<  933 


King 
aeedlii 


linga  SOS 

fp.  931 

Citrua  MTTtifdlia       195. 988 

ClAinatifl  asAraa  grandl- 

ilAra  876 
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CItaiatli  UBrtlaa  385 

flimmala    357. 365.  384 

Intecrltdlta  /  355 

Blebdidtt  455 

CtorcNlindroii  spMloiit- 

•tmum  450 

■quamdsuai  45() 

Cllinthna  c4rneai  Si93 

Cdeot  flexuAsa  IM 

Ooleondina  pdlcbrnn  312 

OonliiAtufn  porpdreum  180 

Osnfftrva  flav^seaM 

ConioMlifium  caaacMnsa  183 

Convalliria  871 

0»nv6lvula<  altto«f51ia  364 

minor  931 

scopAriaa  348 

Cnre6pflia  tenaifl^ra  457 

C6rnas  in&!«cala  410 

CcMTonilla  glRAci  Skil 

Corroe'a  grandifldra 

pulch^Ua  1S9 
speci^M  IS9 
Corydalis  sp.  S3i 
CbtylMon  caljreHNUi  348 
Crib«ala  cocainaa  449 
ramdsa  45S 
Cif«jta!*gua  85 
cr6sK4m  411 
Crdcos  autumnilii  458 
s4tivui      .  172 
CMiton  adenopnylla  850 
pictum  146 
CApbea  Melvilla  450 
Cytaa  revoluta          183. 395 
Cyetamen  coum  129 
Indicum  St56 
Cyprtpddium  aea61a  459 
CyrtAntbus  odoritua  139 
Cytltus  raoem^soi  818 
D41ilia  cocdDea  176 
pInnAca  176 
piirpikrita  176 
rtpena  J77 
r^^a  176 
Davidaia  myrtirdlla  189 
Itolphlniiim  828 
Bacfdwi  455 
grind  Ifldnim  455 
J>eaizia  acAbra  877 
JDlctdmnua  firaxin^lta  Al- 
ba 871 
hkbra            S77. 455 
DiAntbua  lualtAnlcM  450 
Dillwynui  canAaoona  833 
oinar^'^cena  l'^9 
•ricsfdlia  833 
florib6nda  318 
apeciAsa  312 
DlplAreua  punicaiia  365 
Ditetna  capilAta  833 
D6heiioa  ap.  458 
ItoryAnlheaazc^iaa  187 
DractB'na  braziliAaaia  123 
bamllla  850 
Dracoc^pbalum  apeelA- 

aum  384 

BchinocActna  Eyrldaii  74. 

SVi.  368.  417.  457 

OttAitif  87 

Kla6ch«Ha  melanocArpa  185 

ollvAcea  185 

Kobblnaii  198 


EnkiAntbua  faiaqaeflA- 

rua  34 

E'pacrla  graadiflAn  183.1*29 
beteron^aia  189 

pnlludAsa  183.  129 

puleb^lia  123 

£pipbyiliim  AckermAnii  877. 
310.316.418 
alAtum  129 

BAydm  S3  J 

JenklaaAon  831 

.Woy^y  189 

Dobihsalma  189 

Ruaaelluhiaai       189  418 
apeclAattm  75. 310 

truDcAtam  74.418 

vlolAcenm  S92 

friea  ampuUAcaa  447 

n^bra  31:2 

aristAta  mijor  311 

BowieAna  447 

Alefaaa  SIS 

extraU  447 

'   Uartn«Ut  818 

nAvm  318 

medlterrAnaa  833 

peranlAta  Alba  311 

peraolAU  nAna  311 

prlncepa  833 

prop^ndena  312 

fCK^rminana  311 

ventrl'Asa  447 

cArnea  312 

porpAraa  447 

aupArba  447 

vlridia  447 

Efrvum  l^na  959 

firyalmam  latifAliam  351 
Erythne*a  Pickerinfii  179 
Erytbrina  Ckiata  cAlli  318. 
450 
EschachAltzia  451.455 

TbM  genua  la  now  al- 
tered to  Cbrya^W. 
EachrAma  eocoknaa  130 

a  ayn.  of  BArtaia  eoo- 
cinea. 
faphArbta  mieana  850 

jRcquln«^idra 
piota  250 

Poine^ttit,  a  ayn.  of 
PoinaAttia  puictaAr- 
rtma  74 

apl^ndeaa    183. 833.  318 
EuAnymaa  amaricAuna    410 
atropurpArea  410 

EAtoca  viacida  35 

F\cuB  auarrAlia  123 

elAatica,       IfiS.  831.  368 
macrophylla  123 

nltida  123 

p^ndnla  850 

reliciAaa  850 

veatUa  193 

PngAria  virginMaa         829 
vkica  ]:u 

l^xinua  exc4taior  yar.    406 
Pacha«aChAodleri  448 

cocci  nea  831 

cordifAlia  339 

corjmbtflAra      108.313. 
340.  418.  447 
cylindrAcaiB  448 


FAebiiaaxeoftieAta  448 

exiinla  418 

fnmiAsa  ^I«gana        447 

Algena        306.313.340. 

447 

globAaa  448. 459 

Zycloldaa  448 

nteropbylla  448 

reflilgena  448 

pplAndena  448 

Standiabii  418. 448 

TowArdn  448 

triAmpbana  448 

Tou^ilu  313 

FAnkia  alAta  364 

BiebAldtt  364 

variegAta  364 

FulrAno  squamAaa  189 

Purcrce'a  187 

OAliiim  aparkne  376 

Litt^llii  179 

GardoqnU  Hookdrit  343.  449 

multiflAra  36S 

OArrya  4  sp.  33 

Ctontiaaa  l>naamoBAnUia 

131 

aaponiria  131 

Gtenera  nagnlflca  833 

OaUnia  trifoliAU  876 

OtadloluR  byKantknum     455 

cardinAlia  31 

florlbdndua  317.38Sk457 

3  yarieiiea  334 

GloriAaa  BpociAaa  386 

anp^rba  3C8 

Gloxlota4lba  317 

gnndifldra  183 

bybrida  4.'^0 

macuiAta  459 

mAzlma  450 

apeclAM  Alba  123 

rAbra  313. 450 

Gtyeine  ain^ntia,  309 

a  ayn.  of  Wl»tAiia  eon* 

aequAaa*  Loudon. 

GompbolAblnm  polymAr- 

phum  310, 450 

Habenirla  obtoaAU  184 

trideniAta  130 

HAkea  microcArpa  8.'>0 

Hal^flia  letrAplara  871 

Hardenb^reia  ap.  418 

^edychiuin  cornnArium    450 

HeleAotnini  Album  183 

Ablicbrvaum  proUferum   448 

pamilum  313. 448 

Helicdnia  ap.  450 

HerAnthiift  piib^scena       4'?9 

//eliotfApiiiin  intaroi^dia  187 

HenicrocAIll^  evrAlea  316.456 

flAva  971 

li^tpa  B76 

//t^Kpenifl  maritima  456 

/nbl«cus  ap.  358 

Hoiii«tAnta  806 

HAvea  pnnnAaa  129 

H6ya  c^rnAaa  451.  454 

HydrAnpea  bort^naU  450.456 

tfyp^'Tirum  f  lAtum  357 

IrrndA-^nm  357 

KnlmJAmtai  357 

BypAzIa  ap.  333 

IlUcittm  floridAnnm         931 
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impitleos  frandullgait  B99 

macrocbila  993 

r^iea  993 

trte6rnf8  993 

r-ngu  pamd6xlea  197 

puleMrrima  197 

Ipona'a  batataiOn  349 
HoniaUUi      35.  198.  349 


Ittte^la 


458 

950 

5.96 

365 


r^bro  cBhklM 

8«lldwu 

•ap4rl» 
Ii6toroa  azillAris 

Brdvrnu 
Ixdra  ilajUAAM 

coeciuM 

rAtea 
Jhsinloam  lAtoa 
JuBtieia  ^legana 
Kilroic  aoguaUfilia 

Irftir^lia 
Kenn^dya  cocclnea 

Marryittc 

proalrita 

•peci6w  SK» 

Lachen4lta  sp.  931.  993 

liigantne'iiiM  Indlea       391 
Lantina  camAra  456 

LuimiM  borb6nica  368 

Lithyrufl  odoritus  456 

Latois  C?UmdUra        86.  931 

dnnamdmuin  931 

LecanAra  Urtarlcm  438 

Laeliaiiadltia  fonn6n      l'J3 

933. 319.  446. 448 

LIgditram  Jap6Dleuin       384 

lAcldutn  86 

i4liuin  caiiadAuM  317 

aximium  450. 454 

tap6nicain  971 

lancirdliam  ilbttin    999. 


499 

994 
319 
193 
319 
931 
343 
r455 
976.455 
196 
9S3 
199 


longlfldrum 
iir«d< 


phlfiid^lphiaiim         317 
sup^ibum  317 

Llm^nka  tpect&bllif  451 

LiriodAndroDTulittfeia  410 

Lisiinlbtts  RuMellWlMW  369. 
300. 418.  499.  450 

LobAlia  Uoolor  499 

cardlnAlifl  381. 456 

picta  9SC 

ramdn  994 

£61iuin  per^nno  130 

tamul^tam  185 

Lonlcara  caoadAoM  976 
griu  976 

LopbMp^rmum  Miodanfl 

951 

Haplnas  polypbyllus        454 

LyeesMria  formAiia  950 

XycbntB  Bungaiiia 

AoMdcali  &lba  plAno  454 

Maclikra  aaranilaca    10. 406. 
406 

Mago6Wa  acaminita  410 
consplciia  405.406.410 
6ord4ia  971 

gladca  976.  455 

lonflfldrm  405 

maoroptayila  976 


MagnAlia  porpdkfaa  971 

SoulangodiM  405 

trIpAtala       971.405.410 

MandevUleaBuavtoteDS  451 

Man4tti«  coccinea  450 

cordifAUa  491. 450 

MatbluU  Hire  plAoa  933 

MedleAgo  B4tlva  35S 

Melaladca  sp.  456 

JiMlla  AUdartuik  459 

MeteinbryiDthamaiil 

crfitylkza  S3I 

JlftApllasJap6Diea  193 

MeiraaidArut  sp.  931 

JVlnidM  Hottsidni  950 

Jlfdni*  multicaaiifl  11.31.326 

SaringeAna  31 

MdMCavandlaliti    1S3.998. 

366 

dicca  193 

Jiyriea  66 

itfyrlopbyllumFcabrAtam  189 

^rtus  tomentdsua  193 


yrtus  tomentdvua 
N^M  canadAnala 
Akit6rtium  nitaaa 
JWUmMtim  Mtaum 
•pecldtuiD 


A^p^nthei  diBrlllaUria     931 

JVttreum  Olcindar  456 

•pl^ndens  317 

Nleromb^rgU  intannMla  385 

Aympbe^a  sp.  385 

odorAia  455 

(EaoUi^rabMnDto  31 

Dnimindodtf  364 

macrcicirpa  315 

0*laa  europAa  931 

Onckdlum  ap.  933 

OphiogUMum  TalgitiiiD  130 

(XRhls  130 

clavellAU  130 

obtniAta  164 

OrDith^galam  334 

(Xrobus  nlger  455 

parparaut  455 

(XxallB  sp.  933 

BAwiat  341 

cArnaa  341 

fliva  199 

floribdnda  ilba  1S9 

flraetic^M  341 

viwaec*a  341 

▼4raieolor  199.341 

Ozyria  rmir^nnte  184 

J^^ntfl  albifldra  var.  fti* 

gnoB  976. 454 

Hikma<  961.976.335. 

455 

P6Ct«n  989.976.454 

RicbardPdatf       454 

Wbittl<^     966.176. 

454 

ediklli  Tar.  Re^vani  9S0. 

976.454 

offlclB411t  998 

art'draa,    a  syo.  of 

P.MauUn  199 

McmtoM  papaverAMa  199. 

971 

Binktitf       971 

PanJdinw  aowiylUil^d}- 

iaa  950 


PmdHunu  iplrAlto  968 

Faanicum  Tarrac^nim     185 

Pvrkintdaia  aculaAU       IS7 

Pawifldra  al4ta  193. 317 

Gsnklaa  454 

edaiiB  193 

Kermealaa  193 

pilncapa  451 

Pmitta  ilba  193 

erocita  193 

PeniaUmoa  oritum  455 

Ptt^nia  Gfodmii  409 

(an    arror;    it  aliculd 

raad  P.  picU.) 

intarni^dla  408 

(an   error;  It 

road  P.  Gr>  Amii.) 

PhiM  RobblBM  181 

PhasA€»lua  valgiria  359 

Philad^lphus  maxiciow  340 

Phldam  alpinum  185 

Ptol6x  Coldri^na  418 

GoidiU  grandlfl6ia    418 

divaricAta  914 

Dnimoi6ndu     I9&  199. 

913.  989.  3G5. 

403.  491 

HairMau  384 

LlatoaUaa  914 

lonftiflAra  364. 418 

multUdim  418 

oTAta  914 

panlculAta  913 

plMia  455 

pyramidAlia  913 

a«ta  418 

aoavAolana  455 

vnbulAu  irar.  nivea  913 

atolonlfera  913. 381 

PbOB'nlz  dedlBAU  1S7 

Physalis  peruviAna  389 

PbytolAcca  decindia  148.350 

Pimel«a  deeuatAU  319 

apaciAbilia  313 

PiM^Bta  TulgArla  931 

Plnat  abtaa  348 

Plprr  nlgnim  991.  950 

Pltt6apoiain  ▼arlagitttm  931 

PlambAgo  eorulaa  459 

rAaea  196. 933 

Pda  alpina  185 

PodopbyllttDi  paltitam     456 

PolDolitoia  Oil  llAan     197. 365 

pulcb^rrima  450 

Poiiiaatia  palcb^rrima    19S. 

196.313 

Poiyraa  eocdnea  310 

POlygala  cordAta  199 

cmclAU  185 

atyrtiAlla  199 

Mait41ltt  188 

Polygonum  articalAtmn 

var.  mAltiplaJt  184 

P6pulu8  41  ba  948 

6alMimirrrm  184 

ciDdicana  184 

belaiopbylla  284 

roouilifbra  184 

PortalAca  grandiflAra       491 

TballuaAnij       908. 357. 

965.384 

P&tamogAtoB  c<Mppi<aam  180 


JPotemoRAton  lobMntil  180 

aoMeriC&Uus  180 

FotentUla  atroMngii&nea  340 

toMgnto  310 

n^palAiMis  340 

Prei  inthM  ilbli  903 

PHutula  sin^nsla       196.  933 

limbriAla  S33 

Phkiiut  dom^tica  33 

mariiiroa  33 

virgin lina  33.  905 

9sp.  971 

PtarotpAra  andromMa  lb3 

Pynila  minor  183 

i>yrusjap6uica  456 

ov4lit  335 

Qtt^reiii  macroc4rpa  184 

peduneulAta  p«ndula  31 

r6Nir  348 

Rhkpsalla  Mlteornoides  196 

Rhod.>chkU»D  voiabile  300 

Jlbodod^ndfonarldream  198. 

939 

cap«ri>ttDi  93 1 

4tta  ct«reDW  196 

dnnaroAmeam  198 

Cunningbionj  933 

Kellyaaa  198 

miximam  316 

Nobledmcn  419 

pAnUcum  197 

SusMlladatMi       198. 369 

■paciAbillfl  933 

JKhod6ra  azaloidefl  933 

Riehirdta  ethi6piea  933 

Ribm  odorAttwima  83 

Rteboa  falcAta  931 

Ro^lla  ciliata  449 

RondelAUa  odoHLta  449 

apecldsa  199 

JI6taB4nkttil[^taa  931 

roultifldra  175 

rubifdlia  175 

hlbra  333 

rabrirdHa  175 

devonMosls  451 

Bberwdodii  199 

6  Tar.  833 

many  ▼arletlet  enu- 

meratad  470 

AibatocGideiitAlla  457 

•trivdtut  456 

triviilif  457 

•p.  956 

Radbtekia  dlTAnlfdlia  364 

Rullngia  sp.  931 

Rimtx  diKyaas  184 

marttimas  184 

RuMftllia  ifin€«a        38. 19^ 

451 

BabbAtia  eampanaUta  IPO 

siflMrlfl  180 

SalltMric  adiaatifdlla  406 

Mliz  ftiMa  184 

herbAcaa  184 

pedleiltiria  130 

prinotdM  130 

rataia  184 

UVa  IJ'ial  184 

▼itrlUna  130 
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Silvia  cardinAlia       343. 403 

an  arror;  It  •booJd  read 

BD  lindens. 

fiilgena  403 

blana  343 

5.  193.  979.  343. 

403.409 

450.458 

343 

898.343 

976 

976 

199 

981 

185 

130 
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spl^ndaaa 
Trndrei 
toblfara 
Sairae^OM  purpurea 
Saxlfraga  arbdrea 

ligul&U 

SehixAnibw 

Srh6llera  gnmknea 

SchailbM  amarkina 

ScbweiggArta  paadildra  841 

ScUria  reticoiAU  185 

SCorpii!knis  sulciiut  154 

Sculell4ria  spt^ndana       343 

8«chiuro  edi^la  115 

StoUio  Giin^iiu  319 

Sao^elo  aiuraua  183 

Elegant  196 

vfcA>iM  351 

Shepli^rdM  arg^ntaa        805 

SillgiaMblfera  85 

SinninsM  guttata  951 

Siphoeampyloa  Meolor     313 

Solinum/asroinoidet       365 

Herbertiiiiiam  449 

Lyeop^raicum  07 

mrlcmg^na  06 

tnberd-am  07 

S0fA<)f«Jap6nica  406 

SpArtum  »oopiinim  351 

Sbine^a  Alba  316 

Jap6nioa  455 

lobAta  R  mericina  992.3 1 6 

Slitice  arb<»rea  440 

baltldifdlia  457 

rol16m  440 

pubeiikla  449 

StapbAndtiis  floribdodoa  310 

Btrelit  xia  reglna        1S3. 197 

Stnimiila  fliifdlia  139 

Bwlet^nta  JIMagoni         197 

Symph6ria  vtriegAta        384 

Symploc&rpui  foBHidua     905 

Tieoma  grandifl6ra 

Tampletdnta  glaaea         319 

Tkia  vkridis  931 

ThuDb^rgta  al4la      849.  317 

4lba  317 

aumBilaca   901.317 

HawtayaMhia     999. 31 1 

405 

183 

40«i 

197 

189 

184 

184 

9 

457 

450 

455 

449 

950 


IM 

TuriltU  glibra 
ITImut  Blilta 

188 

406.406 

184 

Urinlaip«€i6ia 

183 

UUieal4rlaGi«4iiii 

180 

rMUsplnita 

180 

Faccinlum  canad4nit      183 

283 

ftondteum 

457 

resindsam 

457 

virgitom 

457 

3sp. 

456 

ValldtaporpOraa 

450 

FerbAna  MeHndru 

199 

iacln 

301 

918.391 

Tweadle^a 

301 

Tba  following  ara 

only  gar- 

den  varletiefl  of  the  abova. 

and  other  epeclee 

prodttced 

from  Med. 

Var.  Arrant'aaa 

301 

fiinncvibui 
Brl^llfi 

301 

3(9 

densifldra 

918 

^legans 

456 

Eyreaaa 
fblgene 

391.456 

391 

HaggeratAan  817^118 
How^Uti  916 

ign^cena  391 

meatdria  456 

P^ppeH  391.456 
Pow41lti  801 

Ricbardffdntf  301 
RoMAIlia  odorita918 
apecldea  391 

Wlncbe»t4ni       ."191 
Fer&niem  apiciU  384 

FlMimDm  cnaainoldea     903 


OzyrAccus 

pyrlfdllam 

nigdnim 
nela  Aba 
Victdne  rAgIa 
Dola  grandiflAim 

odorita 
^     trieolor 

VirplE^  liktea 
WistArui  frat^eeena 


183 

903 

199 

359 

31.993 

94 

906 

17S 

971 

406.406 

976 


TlM^a  occldentills 
Tliymae  Berpbyllam 
TUia  americ4na 
Tlli4ndna  amcB*na 
Tille^a  simplex 
Tlpiil4ria  divcolor 
ToA4ldia  glntln^Jia 
T6rry«  taxifdHa 
Trach^lium  Meolor 

eonkleam 
Trade«e4ntia  ▼irvinfca 
TrlptUlon  apindenm 
Tropc'olnm  mAjiie 


Wite^nia  eorymbdn 
I  Xinthdela  roiundUdlla     450 
I  Xyl6itettffl  4lbam  357 

I         sp.  456 

PttMa  aloa^lia  456 

I        filamentdia316.451.456 
I        glorldea  316 

I        tp.  931 

Zamlch^llia  paMurtria  )65 
Zephyrintbee  otaaiaMe  457 
Zlcbya  cocetaea  310 

glabr4ta  311 

pannAea  310 

The  genus  Zichya  baa  late- 
been   eftUbltataed    from 


trlcolAram    196.933.310 


ly    been    e 
Kenn4dya. 
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SEEDSMEN    AND    FLORISTS, 

7   BCerchants   &ow.....8o8tonf 

Respectfully  inform  their  Friends,  and  the  Public  general- 
ly, that  they  have  received  from  Holland  their  general  as- 
sortment of  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  Crocuses,  Pseonies,  &c.  &c. 
Among  the  Hyacinths  are  embraced  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  ever  imported.  They  have  mostly  been  selected  from 
specimens  which  they  have  grown  themselves,  and  are  such  as 
they  can  confidently  recommend  for  the  remarkable  size  of  their 
bells,  fine  form,  and  their  delicate  colors. 

%*  Purchasers  are  reminded  that  those  generally  sold  at  auc- 
tion are  the  mere  refuse  of  the  Dutch  florists^  and  are  not  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

Hyacinths. 

A.  double  star  (**)  indicates  the  earliest  varieties  suitable  for  flowering  in  pots  or 
jrlasses; — a  siar  (*)  such  as  are  also  early,  but  flowering  better  in  pots  than  in  glasses. 
Those  not  designated  are  the  best  adapted  for  beds  in  the  open  garden.  Single  hya* 
cindis  are  all  early* 

DOUBLE  RED  HYACINTHS. 

Dark  Red  and  Crimson, 

Cti". 

♦♦Bouquet  tend  re 37 

♦Comte  de  la  Coste     ....  50 

♦Euterpe .     .    • 25 

•  Flos  sanguineus 50 

*La  Superb  Royal      ....  25 

♦La  Beauic  Siipreme       ...  37 

♦Princess  Louise 37 

♦Rex  RiibroruFU     .    ,     .     .     .  50 

•Rou^e  Channante     ....  37 

♦Waterloo 37 

Sosjf  and  light  Pink.' 

•*Acteur 25 

♦Bouquet  forme 25 

•♦Comtessc  de  la  Cosle   ...  25 

•Dido 25 

•Diadem  of  Flora 25 

•♦Grootvorst 25 

♦Rose  Mignonne        ....  25 

R«se  Sceptre 37 

Temple  Van  Apo  llo  .     .      .     .  37 


DOUBLE  BLUE  HYACINTH?. 

Dark  Blue  and  Purple. 

Cts. 

♦Bonaparte 1  00 

•Bouquet  Pourpre 37 

♦Bleu  Fonce 25 

Globe  Celeste 75 

•Keizer  Alexander  ...  2  00 
♦♦Krooa  Van  Indien  .  »  .  .  37 
♦•Lord  Wellinglon    ....    37 

•Martinet 50 

♦Pourpre  superbe 50 

♦♦Violet  Fonce 25 

Blue  and  pale  blue. 

•A  la  mode 25 

♦Activilet 25 

♦Belle  Agathe 37 

♦Comte  de  St.  Priest  .     .    •      1  00 

•Envoye 37 

♦♦Grand  Vedette 37 

Grand  Sultan     ......  25 

•Habit  Brilliant 37 

♦L'lUuslrie 37 

•♦Perle  Brillianl 75 
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DOUBLE  WHITE  HYACINTHS. 
White, 

•Aldbiades 25 

•♦Caroline 50 

**Coaroime  Blanche  ....  25 

•Dachess  of  Bedford  ....  37 

*Farias  Camillas 37 

•Gloria  Floriam 37 

••Hermione 25 

•Prins  William  Frederick   .    .  25 

•Pyrcne 50 

•Sultan  Achmet 25 

White,  TDtth  various  eyes, 

••Anna  Maria       .    .    .    ,    .  37 

••DonGratait 25 

•Due  de  Berri 37 

•Hooft 50 

•LaDeese 50 

•Miss  Kitty 1  00 

♦•Nanette 25 

Penelope 25 

••Triumph  Blandina      ...  25 

•Violettc  superb 26 

DOUBLE  YELLOW  HYACINTHS 

••Bouquet  d'Orange  ....  37 

•Due  de  Berri  d*  Or    ....  50 

•Erasmus 50 

•Jaune  Pyramide  ...         .50 

••Louis  d'Or 25 

•La  Heroine 1  00 

•Melistoke 37 

••Ophird'Or 25 

SINGLE  HYACINTHS. 

Ikirk  Red  and  Crimson, 

Anna  Louise 37 

Charlotte  Marianne    ....  25 

General  des  Tombes  ...     1  00 

V  Eclatante  Parfeit   ....  25 

Mars 50 

Monsieur  Faesch 75 

Bed  and  Eose. 

Cardinal 25 

LaBallaine 50 

LaVictoire 25 

Rose  Royal 25 

Talma 25 

XhaUa 25 


SINGLE  BLUE  HYACINTHS. 

Dark  Blue  and  Purple, 

Appius 25 

La  Crepuscule 37 

V  Emperor 50 

V  Ami  du  Cceur 25 

Mozart 50 

Vulcain 50 

Tubal  Cain 37 

Duo  de  Frousac 25 

line  Blue  and  pale  Blue, 

Comble  de  Gloire 50 

Grand  Vedette 1  00 

Orondatus 25 

Porcelain  Sceptre 25 

Robinsm *    .    50 

Voltaire ..37 

SINGLE  WHITE  HYACINTHS. 

Belle  Pomona 37 

Duke  of  Cumberland      ...  25 

Grand  Blanche  Imperial      .     .  37 

Hannah  Moore 37 

Hercules 37 

La  Candeur 50 

LaFrisur 50 

Monarque  du  Monde  ....  25 

Pigeon 25 

Reine  de  Holland 75 

Vainquier     .    • 37 

Voltaire 50 

Icaris 37 

Nimrod 1  00 

SINGLE  YELLOW  HYACINTHS. 

Anna  Carolina 50 

Aurora  d*Or 25 

Adonia 25 

Pure  d^Or     .    .  ' 50 

Pyramide  d'Orange    ....  50 

Roi  de  Pays  Bas 75 

MIXED  HYACINTHS. 

Fine  double  red,  per  doz.     .  1  00 

Fine  double  white,  per  doz.  .  1  00 

Fine  double  blue,  per  doz.   .  1  00 

Fine  mixt  colors,  per  doz.    .  1  00 

Fine  single,  mixt,  per  doz.   .  1  00 


To  Readers  and  Oorrespondents. 

ThJJgh'liC^rDrrc^^l'?*""'"'^''  ^*"  ^  fo""'' Wgbly  interesting. 

ical  friends  will  reld  tL  ^  .•  ^^""r" m^  n  l"'  '"^''''f •"*•  ""^  >'««'•- 
and  our  floric  tur.i  Fri^r.  ft  f  ^"^  S-",'*,'^'  ■*"''  ff^a' pleasure, 
tivation  of  hat  n'"}  „"^"''''  will  obtam  a  full  knowledge  of'tbecul- 
reports  of  /l7»  M        fforijeous  of  their  fancy  flowers,  the  tulip.    The 

an^g;a,touam1^2^n'""^."""""■''"'•;V•S°'='•^'y•«^ 

we  shall  e,X„orr„.!^  nnscellaneous  intelligence  are  on  hand,  which 

OiirTJ  T '°  *"*•*« '■oo'"  for  in  our  next.  ^ 

with"urK°turwhi!'e"   ""--.kjn'ily  assisted  us.  must  bear 

-e.rorth™irt„:v\Tu:Sh"o;rt^ 

^^p^£:t;r^^,^^ir^:S^^^-'  -"'  "-P^  o-  thanks  for 

«rf?lr"&„«„J",f^./^°^^  out  the  comma  after  pr««.«- 

P«ge7ir'f  ""Hr'-«"'i'»«  »"P'  f"'  "Mr.  Leras,"  rend  "Mr  Lewis  " 
Vi^uA-   '  **''en  ''»es  from  the  top,  for  <'vf«nn  »  -7  i  «  J      ., 
^•'gnt  lines  from  thw  f.^T»     Tor  "ISdn  »         )''sca,"  read  "v^sca." 
^aee  154   J     "*    ..*  '^'*P.'  *°       1840,"  read  "1841." 

P4e  m'^u^^V'"'"^-  *^°"?l,'^^  '"f  •  '■o'-  "fine,"  read  "five  » 
B»?.  •     V  *'even  hues  from  the  bottom,  fnr  »t==I       ,V       ■ ,,    • 

cla r T  ®"x'*«''.   S.  Walker,    O.,  J.  L    r     y    "'vv"i'*""?,  ^"*|,^"« 

ciair.seu.,  J.  p'  Callan    H     B    Hirst   P-a'.     .'  ^^-  Howell,  R.  Sin- 

1h  f-  «"n„e.tA! "j.  Down"^''  ^-  Tuckenuan,  jr.,  M.  P.  Wil- 

Jt  -"»~^SiTgeSrts*''o"f  ^rbS  It  E.  S.  Rand.  Esq. 
our  next.     We   ,„„„  mention,  howev^f  tu''  Papers  are  deferred  to 
Araencan  Edition  o^f  X^l iiV^'"    0^"'  't''  ^"  have  received  the 
I  t?* '*■■;  and   Lindlev'a    ^TAeory  of  «„.^,'- **  '''  ""»«S'  hy  Dr.  J.  W. 

vo,a«-en   Hort.Soc.  6eh  5^"  Jate,,  5th  and  6th  vols.  6  00 

S^  1;  "i^^^-^^ney.  7tb  vol.    ^.OO  w"  ^«1— ".  6th  vol.  s  00 

A  M  st^"' 7th  vol.  «<» 

N.  W  J  i*"'  7tii  vol.  ,       f  9° 


Qi  .   »  •In  vol.  •^    ^ 

Te?f".n«'-.  7tli  vol.  f  «« 

««pL®"''»cV7Vh    vol.      3  00 

vols.e'««.  4th.5,i,,  &.6th 

vob.    •%«e,6tfa    ^  «'*•   6  00 


W    M    r"^?>  ""'  ''»'•  3  00 

H.  L^:  H^'*'*''  ''»>  vol.  3  00 

J.W     i"^'",;'*"'^"'-  9  00 

C    kI.  , '^"*°°'  6th  vol.         S  00 

vol  Muhlenberg,  7th 

N.  m"  r^  3  00 

Dr.  N  %.%*''' *»'•  8  00 

Dr.  N    rr' '  ^iV°'-  "00 

Jas    n      '*"*•  ^'h  vol-  8  00 

J.RSf"rSe&Co.,7thyol.  Im 
J.W'  'r  ■°®'"'"'«'.  'th  vol.  8  00 
•  ^«'««r,6th&7thvols.6  00 
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